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PREFACE, 


It were a superfluous task to enlarge on the importance and value of Biography, 
as it is universally allowed that there is no species of reading more interesting 
and more useful than that which delineates the character or records the experience 
of eminent individuals. In this mirror, human nature is exhibited in all its 
diversified forms; and whatever the sphere of duty that was occupied, or the 
course of conduct pursued by the persons whose portrait is held up to view,— 
whether their characters were distinguished by excellence or deformed by vice,— 
whether the career they prosecuted led to good or bad results,—whether the 
moral feelings awakened by the picture are pleasing and attractive, or the impres- 
sion is entirely of a negative kind, no one can contemplate the spectacle without 
Being from the survey instruction of great practical utility for the government 
of life. 

Tn contemplating characters distinguished by Christian excellence, and such 
characters only, the survey is at once interesting and useful. The possessors of 
those characters were heirs of the same common nature, and encompassed with 
the same numerous infirmities with ourselves; and in observing the struggles 
they had to maintain—the manner in which they surmounted the obstacles that 
lay in their way—and the height of Christian attainments to which they rose, 
we are led insensibly to identify ourselves with their circumstances—to sympa- 
thize with their feelings, till at length we are brought to imitate what is the 
object of our love and admiration. Hence, we find that the best and wisest 
instructors of mankind have always endeavoured to fortify their counsels of 
wisdom and piety, by appealing to the examples of those who were eminent for 
the virtues they wished to inculcate; and that the names of those who were 
foremost in every department of religious excellence, are held forth to the admir- 
ation, and made familiar to the minds of young and inexperienced travellers in 
the same walk of Christian life, on the well-founded belief that, by leading them 
to contemplate the successful efforts—the actual attainments of their predecessors, 
they may be animated by a kindred, and be brought to choose and to act upon 
the self-same principle. 

In the present age, great and laudable exertions are being made to diffuse a 
knowledge of the saying principles, as well as to extend the purifying spirit of 
the Gospel; and amongst the subsidiary plans adopted for the attainment of 
these important ends, none have been found more successful, than that which 
gives the illustration of Christian truth throughout the medium of suitable 
examples. A long and constantly increasing experience has established it as 
an incontestible fact, that the young and rising generation, nay, the great 
majority of mankind at large, are more impressed by facts submitted to their 
senses, than by arguments addressed to their understandings ; and, therefore, that 
in order to introduce the momentous truths of religion to their mind, under the 
most favourable auspices, they must be presented not in a dry and abstract 
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manner, but as exhibiting all their power and influence in actual life. Accordingly, . 
at no previous period did works of religious biography exist in such variety 
as at present. Men and women—young and old—persons who occupied high 
and public stations, or moved in the obscure and more limited paths of private life, 
have found their respective biographers; and there is not a single individual of the 
smallest note,—whether for zeal in the maintenance of Christian doctrine, or for 
activity in the walks of Christian benevolence, or for the attainments of per- 
sonal piety, whose life has not been recorded in the form either of an extended 
memoir, or a short biographieal notice. Amid much that is of little, or of 
doubtful utility in the narrative of religious speculations pursued, or the record of 
inward feelings experienced, there have been many valuable contributions in this 
department of literature made in modern times to the stock of our Christian 
libraries. But the most interesting and important of such biographies have been 
published at such an expense, and in so extended a form, as to be beyond the 
reach of multitudes, who cannot obtain access to them, or who, engaged in the 
labours and business of life, can command only brief and occasional intervals of 
time for reading. In these circumstances, a selection of the lives of eminent 
Christians, reduced within a small compass, yet preserving the leading facts in 
the history, as well as exhibiting the prominent features in the character of each 
individual, appeared to be a desideratum, and this want we have endeavoured 
to supply in this CycLop“pIA or RELIGIous BioGraApuy. The lives consist of 
Christians belonging to almost every religious denomination; and one great advan- 
tage afforded by such compilations is, to show at a glance that all true Chris- 
tians, however separated by differences on minor points, all rest on the same 
foundation, and derive their excellencies from the same divine source. The limits 
to which it was necessary to confine ourselves, in a volume of this popular charac- 
ter, have obliged us, very reluctantly, to exclude many names that were origin- 
ally comprehended in our list. The principle of selection followed, has been 
chiefly that of introducing those who were widely known by their works of active 
usefulness in the Christian world, or who distinguished themselves as authors: 
and even with regard to these, many names of Christians, eminent for Biblical 
learning, have been omitted in the present Work, as we Jave it in contemplation 
to follow it by another, devoted exclusively to the Lives of celebrated Divines. 
The materials of the volume have been derived from quarters too numerous to 
be minutely specified—from the larger Biographies—from notices in British, 
American, and Continental journals—but in every instance the greatest care has 
been taken to repair only to such sources of information as were known to be 
pure and authentic, 
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JAMES ABBADIE, D.D. 


A celebrated French Protestant minister. 
Born at Nay in Berne, in 1655. He 
received the rudiments of education in 
his native place, and afterwards re- 
paired to prosecute his studies succes- 
sively at the Universities of Saumur, 
Paris, and Sedan, the last of which 
conferred on him the diploma of Doctor 
in Divinity. After residing for some 
time in various parts of Germany, he 
was called to Berlin to undertake the 
pastoral charge of the French Church, 
which the liberality of the Elector of 
Brandenburgh had established in that 
eapital. During an incumbency of 
several years, he not only enjoyed the 
friendship of his royal patron, but 
made himself exceedingly useful to his 
exiled countrymen, who, on the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, flocked in 
great numbers to enjoy the asylum 
which Brandenburgh then afforded to 
the Protestant refugees. His circum- 
stances being altered on the death of 
the Elector, and his countrymen having 
received permission to return to France, 
Dr. Abbadie went, on an invitation 
from Marshal Schomberg, to Holland, 
where for some years he resided, and 
being devoted to the interests of the 
reigning monarch, he was brought 
over in the royal train to Eng- 
land, when the Revolution of 1688 
raised the Prince of Orange to the 
throne of Britain, Marshal, then 


created Duke of, Schomberg, having 
received the chief command of the 
armament that was sent to quell the 
rebellion raised by King James in Ire- 
land, appointed Dr. Abbadie chaplain 
to the French Protestants, of whom a 
considerable portion of that armament 
consisted. Accordingly, in 1689, in 
that capacity he crossed to Ireland, and 
followed all the movements of the royal 
forces till the battle of the Boyne, in 
which his ducal friend and patron fell. 
On the suppression of the rebellion, and 
the disbanding of the army, Dr. A. 
returned to London, where he was 
appointed minister of the French 
Church in the Savoy. But he had not 
continued long in that situation, when 
he received a government appointment 
to the rich deanery of Killaloe in 
Treland,—an honour for which he was 
doubtless indebted to his publications 
in defence of the Revolution. He was 
aman of distinguished talents, and of 
great zeal in the maintenance of the 
Protestant cause. He was one of the 
most eloquent and powerful preachers 
of his day, and had so extraordinary 
powers of abstraction and memory, 
that he not only recited his discourses 
in the pulpit, but was accustomed te 
arrange and compose his longest works 
in his mind before a line of the manu- 
script was written. Having just 
returned to London, from a tour in 
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Holland, he was overtaken by a sick- 
ness which, proving mortal, carried him 
off, Sept. 23, 1727. 

Dr. Abbadie was the author of 
several theological works written in 
the French language. Of these many 
are now little known, but there is one 
which still retains its celebrity, entitled 
“Un Traité de la Religion Chre- 
tienne.” The work is very compre- 
hensive on the branch of evidences it 
takes up, as may be judged of by a 
notice of the three parts of which it 
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consists—the first being directed against 
the Atheists, the second against Deists, . 
and the last against Socinians. The 
latter portion of the book especially is 
considered exceedingly valuable, and, in 
the latter end of last century, when the 
Socinian controversy was agitated with 
great violence in England, haying been 
republished, under the title of ‘The 
Deity of Jesus Christ Essential to the 
Christian Religion,” obtained an exten- 
sive circulation. 


GEORGE ABBOT, D.D. 


This eminent prelate, who was the son 
of a cloth-worker, or, as some say, a 
weaver, first saw the light at Quild- 
ford in Surrey, in 1562. Having 
received his education at the grammar 
school in that place, he studied at 
Oxford, where his talents and scholar- 
ship raised him to great distinction; 
and, having rapidly passed through 
yarious gradations, he was elected, in 
1597, Principal of University College. 
In this situation, the duties of which 
brought him into contact with Laud, 
began the differences between him and 
that intolerant prelate, which alienated 
them through life—Abbot being as 
zealous and unyielding in advocating 
the principles of civil and_ religious 
liberty, as the other remained immov- 
ably intrenched in the old fortress of 
bigotry and superstition. Higher 
honours, in the course of preferment, 
awaited Abbot, for, in 1599, he was 
promoted to the deanery of Winchester, 
and with this was conjoined, in the 
’ following year, the dignified office of 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. When, 
under the directions of James IL, the 
translation of the Bible was begun in 
1604, Abbot was associated with other 
eight able scholars, who received a 
commission to translate. the histo- 
rical parts of the New Testament. 
But to extensive erudition as a theo- 
logian, he added great acuteness and 
political address, which fitted him also, 
in public business especially, for aciing 


in the capacity of an ecclesiastic, and 
assuming a lead in managing the 
affairs of the church at a difficult 
crisis. To him was confided the 
mission which, in 1608, James sent to 
Scotland, for the purpose of prosecuting 
the favourite design of that monarch, 
viz., to unite the Churches of England 
and Scotland under the same form of 
government. The prudence and tact 
he displayed in the conduct of that 
delicate and difficult embassy, recom- 
mended him strongly to the notice of 
his royal master, who showered upon 
him, in rapid succession, the highest 
tokens of his approval. He was made 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry in 
1609, in a month after was translated 
to the See of London, and, in the year 
following, elevated to the primacy of 
all England. This unprecedented rapi- 
dity of promotion is apt to create a sus- 
picion of the time-serving character of 
Abbot, who, considering the many and 
great peculiarities of James I., could 
never, it has been alleged, have ingra- 
tiated himself so highly into the royal 
favour, had he not flattered the vanity 
of the weak though learned monarch ; 
and, it may be, that he was not entirely 
exempt in his conduct, either as a man 
or a preacher, from that fulsome strain 
of courtly adulation, which characterized 
addresses to the great in those times. 
But there were oecasions on which, far 
from exhibiting a spirit of tame ser- 


vility, the Archbishop maintained an 
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admirable independence becoming -his 
character and office. For, in a process 
of divorce at the instance of the 
Countess of Essex against her hus- 
band the Earl, which was eagerly 
promoted by the king, the case being 
submitted to the judgment of a select 
court of which Abbot was a member, 
he opposed the validity of the charge, 
and forfeited the favour of James. On 
another occasion, he prohibited the 
royal proclamation, permitting pas- 
times on Sunday, to be read from 
the pulpits of his cathedral; and, 
in the subsequent reign, he refused to 
license a slavish sermon, designed to 
advocate a loan wanted by Charles in 
prosecution of the Spanish marriage. On 
the whole, there can be no doubt, that 
his elevation to the See of Canterbury 
was of great advantage to the cause of 
religion during the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I.; for, together with his 
brother Robert, who was Bishop of 
Salisbury, and who was also a. sincere 
and zealous Christian, the Archbishop 
displayed consummate prudence, united 
to fervent zeal and indefatigable dili- 
gence in discharging the duties of his 
exalted office, in maintaining the cause 
of sound doctrine, of Protestantism in 
opposition to Popery, and of Calvinism 
in opposition to Arminianism,—while, 
by the unaffected piety and Christian 
consistency of his private life and 


personal character, he contributed, in 
no small degree, to elevate the religious 
tone of the clergy in England. In the 
latter end of his life, an event happened 
which was followed by consequences of 
a distressing nature. Being on a visit 
to Lord Zouch in Hampshire, he, 
while engaged on a hunting party, 
accidentally shot one of his Lordship’s 
keepers. This affair led to a temporary 
suspension from his  archiepiscopal 
office ;—for it was alleged that he had 
forfeited his title by the commission of 
a crime that had brought an indelible 
stain upon his character. But, after a 
thorough investigation into all the 
circumstances, satisfactory proofs were 
obtained that the deed was entirely 
involuntary, and the king absolved him 
from all its temporal consequences. 
But, although ere long restored again 
to his dignity, a deep and habitual 
melancholy ever after settled on his mind. 
He made every reparation in his power 
to the bereaved widow and family, by 
bestowing on them a yearly pension 
of £20. But, in private, he was 
constantly brooding over his offence, 
and he appointed a monthly fast which 
he observed, so long as he lived, on 
the day on which it happened. Arch- 
bishop Abbot died at Croydon in his 


‘seventy-first year, and was interred in 


his native town of Guildford. 


JOHN ABERNETHY, 


A Presbyterian Minister, was born in! before he had attained majovity, and 


» 


Coleraine, Ireland, in the year 1680. 
His father, a dissenting minister of the 
same place, superintended his early 
education, till, at the age of nine, he 
_ was transferred to the care of a friend 
in Scotland ; and to this timely removal 
he was indebted, under Providence, for 
the preservation of his life, which would 
otherwise, in all probability, have been 
lost during the calamitous siege of Derry, 
which proved so fatal to the rest of his 
family. Having pursued his studies at 
the University of Edinburgh with great 
_ distinction, he became a licentiate 


his extraordinary popularity as a 
preacher having procured him simulta- 
neous calls from several places, the 
Synod of Ulster, whose province it was 
to judge between the competing congre- 
gations, found the claims of Antrim the 
strongest. Settled in a place which 
swarmed with Papists, Mr. Aberncthy’s 
zeal for the success of the Gospel early led 
him to form plans of ministerial useful- 
ness, Which extended beyond the limits 
of his congregational domain. To the 
people of the surrounding district, who 
were sitting in spiritual darkness, lie 
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was desirous of carrying the light of 
truth, and with so much zeal and 
energy did he preach the Gospel, that 
great numbers were brought, through 
his instrumentality, to renounce the 
errors of Popery, and seek admission 
into the Protestant Church, The sub- 
scription controversy, which was raised 
in England by Hoadley, the famous 
Bishop of Bangor, and the agitation of 
which kindled the flames of party strife 
in Ireland also, having led to the rupture 
of the Presbytery of Antrim from the 
general Synod in 1726, Abernethy, 
who was a warm supporter of the 
liberal principles of that prelate, lost a 
large number of his people; and these 
having, on their secession, formed 
themselves into a new congregation, 
and had a minister ordained over 
them, he felt his comfort, as well as 
public usefulness, so greatly marred 
and contracted, that on his services 
being solicited by a church in Wood- 
Street, Dublin, he determined to accept 
their invitation. Applying himself 
with redoubled energy to his minis- 
terial work,—for he bestowed extra- 
ordinary pains on all his prepara- 
tions for the pulpit, he soon collected a 
numerous congregation, But his 
exertions in preaching, which were in 
season and out of season, and the 
success of which far exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the friends 
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who called him to that sphere of duty, 
began to make visible inroads on his 
health. Although ke had a naturally 
robust constitution, and was rigidly 
temperate in his habits even to abste- 
miousness, he sunk under his excessive 
labours, and, by an attack of internal 
gout, he was suddenly carried off in 
December, 1740, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. 

He was a burning and a shining 
light in his day. Polished in manners, 
possessing a rich fund of intelligence, 
with uncommon powers of conversation, 
which was characterized at the same 
time with great delicacy of sentiment, 
and sprightliness of wit,—having a 
wonderful control of his passions, which 
he had brought by long discipline into 
steady subjection to the dictates of 
reason, and the authority of the Divine 
will,—he was esteemed and admired as 
a man in the private intercourse of 
life, while his fervent, but manly, 
rational piety shed a chastened lustre 
over his other talents and accomplish- 
ments. Few specimens of his minis- 
terial gifts or acquirements remain. 
His fame now rests almost exclusively 
on his celebrated ‘‘ Discourses con- 
cerning the Being and Perfections of 
God,” in two volumes, which have 
been often reprinted, and are still 
admired, both for their sentiment and 
their eloquence. 


JOSEPH ADDISON, 


A name conspicuous in the annals of 
British literature, was the eldest son of 
Launcelot Addison, Dean of Litchfield. 
He was born at the rectory of Milston, 
Wiltshire, where his father resided, on 
the Ist of May, 1672; and, having 
received the rudiments of education 
under the paternal roof, he was, at the 
proper age, entered a pupil at the 
Charter House, where he formed a 
schoolboy acquaintance with Sir 
Richard Steele—an acquaintance which 
ripened into the closest friendship in 
manhood, and exercised a most impor- 
tant influence on the course of his 


literary history. In the year 1687, he 
was removed to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, being only fifteen years of 
age, but with talents sufficiently de- 
veloped, and habits of industrious 
application already so far established, 
as enabled him to improve the advan- 
tages which a university residence 
offered to a youth ambitious of literary 
distinction. The success of his com- 
positions in the department of Latin 
poetry, especially a copy of complimen- 
tary verses on the inauguration of King 
William, procured him the patronage 
of several influential men connected 
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with the University, and opened the 
path to fame and fortune. Through 
the influence of Lord Keeper Somers, 
he obtained a pension of £300 a-year, 
which enabled him to undertake a tour 
on the continent, and having for some 
time previously abandoned all idea of 
entering into the church, notwithstand- 
ing the most certain prospects ofadvance- 
ment, he set out on an extensive course 
of travels, a narrative of which was 
afterwards published with a dedication 
to his noble patron, Lord Somers. It 
was during his peregrinations in Italy, 
that he wrote his famous Epistolary 
poem to Lord Halifax, and sketched 
the first draught of his ‘‘ Cato,”—the 
scenes and associations of Roman an- 
tiquity having, in all probability, 
awakened in the bosom of Addison those 
impassioned aspirations after liberty, 
and the benefits of a free government, 
with which these beautiful poems 
abound. Soon after his return home, 
his prospects were, for a time, over- 
‘east. The death of King William, and 
a change of administration, deprived 
him both of his pension, and another 
source of emolument, arising from his 
being employed in the service of Prince 
Eugene while in Italy, so that the “res 
angusta domi”—the annoyances con- 
nected with a narrow and uncertain 
income—so often the fate of poets, 
were, for a time, severely felt by 
Addison. A ray of hope, however, 
began to beam upon him from an 
unexpected quarter: for, having been 
recommended to Godolphin, the Lord 
Treasurer, as the most competent per- 
son then in the kingdom to celebrate 
the splendid victory recently gained by 
Marlborough at Blenheim, he produced 
his well-known poem ‘the Campaign,” 
in acknowledgment for which he re- 
ceived an appointment to be Commis- 
sioner of Appeals, as successor to 
Locke, the celebrated metaphysician. 
Various subordinate offices, both at 
home and abroad, were successively 
bestowed on him, till at length, on the 
aecession of George I., his zealous 
attachment to the Whig principles, 


that had triumphed at the Revolution in 
1688, opened the road to higher digni- 
ties than he had yet received. He 
was first made secretary to the Earl of 
Sunderland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
afterwards obtained a seat at the Board 
of Trade, and ‘at length, in 1717, 
attained his highest elevation, in being 
nominated one of the principal Secre- 
taries of State. This post of honour 
and influence, however, he resigned in 
a short time, in consequence of bad 
health, and, retiring from public affairs 
on a pension of £1,500, he dedicated 
the remainder of his life to the composi- 
tion of those celebrated works, which 
have secured a literary immortality for 
his name. It would be foreign to the 
purpose of this notice to enter into 
minute details respecting the origin 
and publication of the *‘ Tatler,’’ ‘“Spec- 
tator,” and ‘* Guardian,” in the succes- 
sive issue of which he assisted Steele. 
We hasten to notice, as amongst the 
most valuable fruits of his retirement, a 
treatise on the ‘‘Evidences of the 
Christian Religion,” in which he avows 
his faith, and shows its reasonableness 
on the firm and substantial basis of argu- 
ment; and although Addison’s book 
must be acknowledged inferior to several 
other essays on the outworks of Chris- 
tianity, which more recent times have 
called forth, still it must always be 
appealed to with pleasure and grati- 
tude, as a sober and unbiassed testi- 
mony to the Divine origin and truth of 
the Gospel, by one of the greatest 
men this country has produced. An- 
other literary work of a religious char- 
acter. occupied much of his leisure in 
the decline of life—viz., a metrical and 
paraphrastic translation of the Psalms 
of David. <A protracted and severe 
indisposition interrupted this under- 
taking, which, it must ever be a 
subject of deep regret, he did not 
live to complete, since the few specimens 
of his poetical version that have been 
preserved, show how well qualified he 
was for the execution of the pious task 
he had begun. As still further indi- 
cating his religious character, an 
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incident that marked his departing 
moments has justly elicited the admira- 
tion of all his biographers. Conscious 
that his end was approaching, he sent 
for Lord Warwick, his wife’s son by a 
former marriage—a gay and somewhat 
dissolute youth—in the hope that some 
good impression might be produced by 
the spectacle of a death-bed. The 
interview was brief. The young noble- 
man having announced his arrival by 
saying, ** Dear Sir, Iam here as you 
have sent for me. Whatever com- 
mands you have to give, I shall hold 
them sacred ;” Addison grasped his 


hand with a farewell embrace, and 


replied in a feeble tone, but with all the 
energy he could summon, “SEE IN 
WHAT PEACE A CHRISTIAN CAN DIE.” 
This accomplished man was not without 
his errors and failings, one of which 
was the result of unfortunate habit. 
But they disappear to the view of 
Christian charity amid the blaze of 
other excellencies by which his charac- 
ter was adorned; and it must ever be 
a source of the highest satisfaction, 
that the name of Addison is to be 
ranked in that bright constellation of 
British philosophers, and men of learn- 


ing, who were firm believers in the 


truth of our holy religion. 


SIR ANDREW AGNEW. 


This great champion of Sabbath obser- 
vance in the nineteenth century, was 
born at Kinsale, Ireland, in 1793. His 
family, which were of Norman origin, 
and came over into Britain in the train 
of William the Conqueror, fixed their 
settlement’ at first in Antrim, where, 
through the favour of De Courey— 
also a successful adventurer from Nor- 
mandy—they obtained the gift of an 
extensive territory. Subsequently, 
however, having acquired more valuable 
property in Scotland, they, in the 
reign of David II., emigrated into that 
country, establishing their seat at 
Lochnaw Castle in Wigtonshire; and 
ever since the holders of their name 
and property have possessed great local 
influence in managing the affairs of that 
county, while some members of the fam-, 
ily have greatly distinguished themselves 
in the public service of their country. 
Sir Andrew, the subject of this sketch, 
succeeded to the patrimonial estate at 
the early age of sixteen ; but instead of 
giving himself up to indolence, or 
yielding, as too many have done in his 
circumstances, to the temptations of 
yank and fortune, he resolved, with 
an energy and good sense which reflect 
high credit on his character, to suppl 


tion by spending two years successively 
at the Universities of Edinburgh and 


Oxford. On the termination of this 
literary course, he sought the enjoyment 
of a short recreation at Cheltenham, and 
in that fashionable watering-place was 
introduced to the family of Lady Car- 
negie of Southesk, then a widow, and long 
well known for her exemplary piety. 
Sir Andrew’s acquaintance with this 
religious family rapidly grew into 
intimacy, and was still more closely 
cemented by his marrying Madeleine, 
the youngest danghter—a union which, 
besides being most auspicious for his 
domestic happiness, exercised, under 
God, no small influence in preparing 
his mind for the spiritual revolution it 
underwent. From a short tour on the 
continent, the young baronet returned, 
with his bride, to Wigtonshire, and 
having resolved, in acccordance with 
his taste and habits, which were emi- 
nently domestic, to reside in his ances- 
tral halls at Lochnaw, his life, for . 
several years, was spent in the usual 

occupations of a country gentleman. In 
particular, he addressed himself with 
great spirit and perseverance to the 
improvement of his estate, by beauti- 
fying his family mansion, which, 
having been allowed to fall into sad 


y " y | neglect, he rebuilt in a more elegant 
the deficiencies of an unfinished educa- [ 


style—by rearing plantations, construct- 
ing roads, and endeavouring, in every 
practicable way, to raise the condition 
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of his tenantry. On so extensive a 
scale were those operations conducted, 
that they who knew Lochnaw formerly 
were astonished to find a new Paradise 
sprung up in a spot which had been 
. comparatively a barren wilderness ; but 
though they in a few years afterwards 
repaid the spirited proprietor, these 
improvements subjected him in the 
meantime to an outlay of not less 
than £30,000. 

While these energetic plans were 
changing the external aspect of his 
estate, no inward transformation had 
hitherto taken place on himself. He 
had been uniformly distinguished indeed 
by a high tone of moral feeling, and a 
strict regard to the outward forms of 
religion, but there was no evidence that 
he felt its power on his heart. Strong 
impressions had more than once been 
made, but they had been dissipated by 
the conversation of some gay and 
worldly friends, and so great a preju- 
dice had he imbibed against the 
doctrines of free grace, that for a 
long time he would not permit 
those subjects to be mentioned in 
his presence. His connection with 
the Carnegie family introduced him 
into a circle, where he received more 
just and favourable impressions of 
Gospel truth, A happier tone was 
then given to his mind, and this, being 
followed by a season of undisturbed 
reflection, which for several years he 
enjoyed in a retirement te which, in 
consequence of his too liberal expendi- 
ture in the improvements of his pro- 
perty, he deemed it prudent to withdraw, 
was blessed for his spiritual good. Con- 
version took place, and he became a 
decided Christian, The change, though 
gradual, was complete; and it was 
evinced not only in the pious regula- 
tions he thenceforth adopted in his 
household, but in the lively zeal 
and interest he began to take in 
every plan and institution that was 
designed to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the people around him. 

Some time after he was called, in 
Providence, to display his religious 
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principles on a theatre far wider and 
more conspicuous than the society and 
neighbourhood of Lochnaw. Elected 
to represent his native county of 
Wigton in 1830, he entered parliament, 
determined, in the fullest sense of the 
term, to act an independent part; for, 
while he avowed himself a Conservative 
in principle, he was favourably inclined 
to all well-considered measures of 
necessary and progressive reform, and 
he justly thought that the only pros- 
pect of consistently maintaining his 
Christian principles was a firm resolu- 
tion to keep himself unfettered by the 
ties of party. At that period of great 
public agitation, the duration of par- 
liaments was short, and having been 
re-elected several successive times, he 
spent much of his time in London. It 
was there, in 1832, he first had an 
opportunity of learning the efforts 
which several eminently Christian men 
had made for promoting the better 
observance of the Sabbath. Their zeal 
in that good cause accorded with his 
own personal feelings, for, like every 
genuine Christian, he had become alive 
to the claims and privileges of the 
sacred day; and though he was not 
the first to originate-the proceeding— 
an honour, which, however flattering to 
himself, he invariably disclaimed—he 
entered with all cordiality into the 
pious movement commenced by others, 
allying himself especially with the 
Directors of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Soviety. The first meeting of that 
Society was held in Exeter Hall, May, 
1832, the Rev. Daniel Wilson (now 
Bishop of Calcutta) in the chair, and, 
owing to the unavoidable absence of 
several eminent members of the House 
of Commons who had engaged to 
support the resolutions, Sir Andrew was 
unexpectedly forced into the position of 
the most prominent speaker. From 
that moment, he took the cause under 
his personal charge, and, not content 
with the agitation of a public meeting, 
he resolved to bring the subject under 
the notice of parliament. On the 28th 
of the month following the Exeter Hall 
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meeting, he rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move in the House of Commons, that 
‘‘a select committee be appointed to 
inquire into the laws and_ practices 
relating to the observance of the Lord’s- 


day.” The motion having, after some 
discussion, been. ultimately agreed 


to, a committee was formed, consist- 
ing of a small but devoted band, 
whose sentiments were congenial with 
those of the mover, and without delay 
they addressed themselves to the neces- 
sary inquiries. These embraced prin- 
cipally the following objects :—first, to 
ascertain the extent and most prevalent 
forms of Sabbath desecration ; secondly, 
to afford an opportunity to persons in 
every trade and occupation of expres- 
sing their wishes for relief; and thirdly, 
to demonstrate the necessity of legisla- 
tion. Men of the highest respecta- 
bility appeared before the Committee— 
petitions poured in from bakers, butchers, 
bargemen, hackney-coachmen, in great 
numbers. It may suffice to state that 
7000 bakers in London signed a peti- 
tion to be emancipated from the slavery 
of Sunday labour. On the other hand, 
the keepers of public-houses made stout 
resistance, and evinced the greatest 
willingness to submit to the fines, 
which, in consequence of the change in 
the value of money, had become trifling 
in amount. ‘The report of the Com- 
mittee, which did not propose any new 
laws, but merely the revision and en- 
forcement of old ones regarding the 
Sabbath, produced a strong sensation 
throughout the country, and led to a 
prodigious influx of petitions the next 
session—not less than 1061, signed by 
261,706 persons. This extraordinary 
support from without, astonished the 
members within, Parliament, and is 
‘traceable to the prevalent feeling of a 
great grievance in so many classes of 
the people being deprived of the civil 
liberty of enjoying the necessary rest 
of the Sabbath. Hithérto the friends 
of this cause had confined their exer- 
tions to London, But now, having re- 
solved on a general measure applicable 
to the whole of England, Sir A., on 
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93d March, 1833, moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to that effect—the 
penalties for violating its provisions 
varying from £1 to £50. All discus- 

sion having been deferred till the second 

reading, which was fixed for 16th May, 

the dislike to its principle, long 
pent up, then burst out in a general 

storm of opposition—the government 

and the press, even the bishops 

declared it went too far; but after 

all, on a division, the motion, brought 

on at an advanced hour in the morn- 

ing, was lost only by a majority of 6— 

78 having voted for, 79 against it. Far 

from being discouraged by this result, 

Sir A. gave notice that on the first day 

of next Session he would introduce 

another Bill. Meanwhile in June 

following, directing his attention to his 

own part of the country, he brought ’ 
in a Bill, the provisions of which were 

specially accommodated to the cireum- 

stances of the Scots, and the chief ob- 

ject of which was to change the fines 

from pounds Scots to present currency. 

This Bill, though opposed by Mr. Hume 

and others, was granted by a majority 

of 15. According to notice, he renewed 

his motion next session for a general 

and comprehensive measure, which, to 

the astonishment of the house, proved 

a renewal of the identical Bill of the 

previous session. It was lost by a 

majority of 36 in a house of 286 mem- 

bers. A renewed attempt in 1836 was 

more successful, probably in conse- 

quence of the extraordinary feeling that 

was roused in the country—a majority 

of 44 in a house of 176 members 

having voted for the second reading. 

This happy result established the prin- 

ciple, that the British Parliament was 
bound to extend towards all classes the 
privilege of protection in the due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. 

During the seven years Sir A. was a 
member of the House of Commons, he, 
with a visibly increasing influence, 
made various attempts, with greater or 
less success, to reform many special 
practices which openly desecrated or 
tended to encroach on the sanctity of 
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the Lord’s-day—such as the opening of 
the post-office, the prevalence of Satur- 
day and Monday fairs, and railway 
travelling. A new Parliament haying 
been summoned on the accession of 
Queen Victoria, Sir Andrew was not 
returned ; and, in retiring into private 
life, fixing his head-quarters in Edin- 
burgh, he continued the same zealous 
indefatigable advocacy of Sabbath ob- 
servance, though by other means and 
through different channels than for- 
merly. Those means were chiefly by 
his acquiring an interest in various 
railways—those channels were the pe- 
riodical meetings of the shareholders, 
at which the duty of closing the rail- 
way against travelling on Sabbath 
thenceforth became a regular subject of 


discussion. There can be no doubt 
that his untiring zeal, on these occa- 
sions and in many other ways, pro- 
duced a salutary effect both in opening 
the public mind to the importance of 
the subject, and in ensuring the aban- 
donment of many public abuses. So 
much did he concentrate his whole 
energies on the Sabbath cause, that 
he was often ridiculed as a man 
of but one idea. His life affords 
a remarkable example of what a 
person may accomplish, without either 
commanding talents or an engaging 
address, who only pursues with steadfast, 
unflagging ardour, the attainment of 
one good object. Sir Andrew died at 
the age of 56, April, 1849. 


HENRY AINSWORTH, D.D. 


This eminent Nonconformist was born 
in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but the Puritan writers, who 
number him amongst their greatest 
worthies, have not recorded either the 
time or the place of his birth. He 
seems to have belonged to a denomina- 
tional party called Brownists, whose 
distinguishing tenets, however, are 
unknown, and he possessed para- 
mount influence in that religious 
body,—an influence which he owed not 
only to the excellence of his ministerial 
character, but to his well-known and rare 
eminence in various branches of sacred 
literature, particularly in the useful, 
but not very frequented, paths of 
Rabbinical lore. Not all his acknow- 
ledged eminence as a divine, however, 
could preserve him from the vexatious 
annoyances and bitter disappointments 
which are often the fate of a party 
leader ; for the apple of discord having 
been thrown amongst the society, they 
broke into numerous factions, which 
ranged themselves under the ban- 
ners of different ministers, and, 
upbraiding each other with the poisoned 
weapons of the most rancorous malig- 
nity, the sect fell into general disrepute; 
insomuch that Ainsworth, and a 


brother minister of the name of John- 
son, ashamed of the name of Brownists, 
resolved on leaving England, and 
settling in Amsterdam. He, with the 
aid of Johnson, who was also a 
popular preacher, succeeded in forming 
an English congregation in that city ; 
but having, with what view is not 
known, drawn up and published a 
Confession of the Brownists’ faith, a 
cause of hot contention arose out of 
this publication between him and 
Johnson, in consequence of which a 
rupture took place, which divided the 
congregation, one-half seceding with 
Johnson, while the other remained 
under the pastoral care of Dr. Ains- 
worth, who continued in that charge 
till his death. What were the circum- 
stances that forced him to quit Eng- 
land, and to live ever after in a state of 
exile, are not recorded : they were not of 
a kind however to fasten any imputation 
on either his Christian name or ministe- 
rial character. But the party spirit that 
occasioned them, and the violent feuds 
to which it gave rise, were, in no small 
degree, unfavourable to the cause of 
Protestantism, and, in particular, they 
produced a very injurious influence on 
the Puritan cause. The name of 
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Ainsworth holds the first rank amongst 
commentators on the Scriptures. His 
‘‘ Annotations on several Books of the 
Bible,” are peculiarly rich in illustra- 
tions drawn from his well-furnished 
store-house of general, especially He- 
brew and Rabbinical, learning, and to no 
single divine have succeeding commen- 
tators, both British and foreign, been 
more largely indebted. Various minor 
pieces of a religious character came 
from his pen. He was an eminently 
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pious man, and his talents and learning 
were all consecrated to the eause and ~ 
glory of the Saviour. 

He died suddenly, not without strong 
suspicion of having been poisoned by a 
Jew, who having laid claim to a 
diamond of great value, which Dr. 
Ainsworth had found, and not being 
able to furnish such proof of his being 
the owner as Dr. A. demanded, re- 
solved, it is feared, out of revenge, to 
take his life. 


JOSEPH ALLEINE, 


The well-known author of the ‘* Alarm 
to Unconverted Sinners,” was born 
at Devizes, in Wiltshire, in 1623. 
Being from his infancy remarkable 
for his pious disposition and love of 
learning, his parents resolved to edu- 
cate him for the ministry. Having 
made great proficiency in classical 
knowledge, he was sent to Oxford at 
the early age of sixteen, and was not 
long at.the University before he suc- 
eeeded in obtaining a Wiltshire scholar- 
ship of considerable value. To a 
fellowship to which his merits entitled 
him, he resigned his claims for the 
purpose of accepting the office of a 
chaplain, the duties of which his 
eminently devotional spirit fitted him 
to discharge with more pleasure to 
himself, and acceptance to ~ others. 
In 1653, he obtained his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and having also, at 
the same time, taken upon himself the 
responsibilities of marriage, he felt the 
urgent necessity of making additional 
exertions to increase his income. With 
this view he resolved to devote his time 
to the duties of a private tutor, in the 
manner in which that office is followed 
in England. 

Mrs. Alleine not only entered into 
her husband’s plans of economy, but 
energetically seconded his efforts, by 
herself commencing and superintending 
a ladies’ -boarding school. In this 
subordinate character of a tutor, Mr, 
Alleine continued till 1655, when he 
was ordained as colleague to the Rev. 


George Newton at Taunton, where his 
ministry was distinguished by great 
zeal and assiduity, in discharging both 
his public and private duties. From 
this parochial charge he was ejected, 
when the impolitic act of uniformity 
drove so many of her best ministers 
from the English Establishment. But 
Mr, Alleine did not, on demitting his cure, 
cease to take an interest in the spiritual 
welfare of his people. @n the con- 
trary, he lingered about the neighbour- 
hood of Taunton, preaching, in spite of 
the Conventicle Act, as often as he 
enjoyed a stolen opportunity, till at 
length, on 26th May, 1663, being 
discovered, he was apprehended, and 
lodged in Ilchester gaol. In that place 
of confinement, where he lay a con- 
siderable time, he was subjected to 
very harsh treatment, which was ter- 
minated only by his being brought, 
along with seven other ministers, to 
a public trial, for preaching on the 
17th May, and, being found guilty, 
was condemned to pay a fine of a 
hundred marks, On his sentence being 
pronounced, he rose in the court, and 
solemnly declared that whatever charge 
was made against him, he was guilty 
of no other crime than doing his duty as 
a servant of Christ. In consequence of 
inability to pay the fine, or find bail, 
he was taken back to prison, where he ~ 
continued for a year—a dreary and. 

protracted interval, which, however, 
his active and pious mind turned to 
good account, for the intellectual and 
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Christian improvement both of himself 
and his companions in gaol. On his 
release, he returned to his ministerial 
labours with more zeal than ever, and 
having, in 1665, been surprised while 
in the act of public prayer, he was, 
together with several of those about 
him, dragged again to prison. His 
incarceration, however, did not on this 
occasion exceed sixty days; but the 
confinement proved injurious to a con- 
stitution greatly impaired by the trying 
vicissitudes to which he had been 
exposed, and, his health having rapidly 
given way, he died in 1688, at the 
early age of thirty-five. He was a 
man of the most fervent piety and 
amiable dispositions. His views were 
higltly evangelical, and his talents, 
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which were solid rather than either 
quick or brilliant, were devoted, besides 
preaching, to the diffusion of Scriptural 
truth through the medium of the press. 
Of all his religious works, the ‘* Alarm 
to Unconverted Sinners” is the best 
known. That little work has obtained 
an extraordinary cireulation, and, both 
in earlier and more recent times, new 
editions of it have been published, with 
prefatory recommendations from the 
greatest divines of the age. Twenty 
thousand copies of an edition, issued in 
1672, were sold; three years after, the 
astonishing number of 50,000 was 
disposed of ; and even still it continues 
to hold its place amongst devotional 
books in popular demand. 


PETER ALLIX, D.D. 


A Protestant Minister, distinguished 
for his theological learning, was born 
at Alencon in France, 1641. His 
love of general learning, and his ardent 
piety, early led his parents to direct 
his education with a view to the 
ministry. Accordingly, he was sent to 
acquire his classical learning at the 
grammar school of his native town, 
and, havéng afterwards passed, with 
honour, through the appointed curricu- 
lum and preparatory studies at the 
University of Paris, he was licensed to 
preach the Gospel in connection with 
the French Protestant Church. His 
appearances in the pulpit being ex- 
tremely popular, procured him almost 
immediately an invitation to take the 
pastoral charge of the reformed congre- 
gation at Rouen. Accepting the call, 
he was settled in that city, and it was 
during his residence there that he began 
his career as a theological author, by 
publishing several works of profound 
and curious learning, which raised his 
name to great eminence. His reputa- 
tion, indeed, was so high, that, on a 
vacaney occurring at Charenton, he 
was universally looked to as the fittest 
to undertake the duties of that place ; 
and, accordingly, to the great regret of 


his people at Rouen, he removed to 
Charenton, at that time the chief 
station of honour and emolument in 
the Protestant Church of France. The 
post of dignity is always the post of 
labour also; and Dr. Allix was not long 
established in his new pastorate, when 
he found himself under a necessity of 
entering the lists of controversy with 
the redoubtable Bishop of Meaux, in 
defence of the reformed doctrine. The 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
took place in 1685, drove him to seek 
an asylum in Britain, where his char- 
acter and great reputation, especially 
in the department of ecclesiastical 
history, secured him a hospitable recep- 
tion. Having a natural taste and 
aptitude for languages, he soon became 
a proficient in the English tongue, and 
acquired great facility not only in 
preaching but writing in it, as various 
of his publications, written in our lan- 
guage, abundantly testify, especially 
his ‘‘ Reflections on the Books of the 
Holy Scriptures, designed to establish 
the Truth of the Christian Religion,” 
“¢ Remarks on the Ecclesiastical History 
of the Ancient Church of Piedmont,” 
and ‘Remarks on the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Ancient Churches of the 
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Albigenses.” The first is still favour- 
ably known, and often referred to, as 
illustrating in a very clear and intelli- 
gent manner, the constitution and 
progressive development of the Mosaic 
economy—while the two latter refute, 
with great ingenuity and force of'| 
argument, the charge of heresy and 
schism which Bossuet attempted to 
fasten on the Waldenses. The author 
is eminently successful in adducing, | 
from the archives of ecclesiastical | 
history, a host of proofs that the inter- | 
esting Christians of Piedmont never | 
owned subjection to the See of Rome, 
but, on principle, were unifurmly 
opposed to her corrupt doctrines as 
well as spiritual tyranny, and he de- 
scribes, in a very interesting manner, 
the agencies by which the Waldensian 
tenets were imported respectively into 
Spain and England. But the fame of 
Dr. Allix rests chiefly on another work 
of a totally different character from any 
of these, and entitled, ‘‘ The Judgment 
of the Ancient Jewish Church against 
the Unitarians, in the Controversy upon 
the Holy Trinity, and the Divinity of 


our blessed Saviour.” For the produc- 
tion of such a work, his profound 
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acquaintance with Greek and Hebrew 
literature pre-eminently qualified him ; 
and it is delightful to find in reading 
it, that, while it exhibits vast stores of 
erudition, it is characterized by an 
elegance and sprightliness of style that 
greatly relieves the tedium of a grave 
and serious discussion. This work 
placed him, by universal consent, in 
the foremost rank amongst the theo- 
logians of his age, and, during the 
rest of his life, which he continued to 
spend in this country, his opinion was 
consulted as an authority, in all mat- 
ters affecting the interests of sound 
doctrine, or the maintenance of the 
Christian cause. The fruits of his 
indefatigable industry appeared in 
various other minor pieces which, 
from time to time, he published, 
but it is unnecessary to specify these, 
as enough is contained in the above 
sketch to convey an idea of his great 
genius and learning. He died 
in London, on 21st February, 1717, 
at the advanced age of seventy- 
six, and, though a foreigner, the event 
was bewailed asa heavy loss,to the 
Christian Church in Britain. 
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ISAAC AMBROSE 


Was a Presbyterian minister, born in 
the year 1591. Having completed his 
education at Oxford, he officiated first 
as minister of a congregation in Pres- 
ton, and afterwards received an ap- 
pointment to Garstang in Lancashire, 
from which, in consequence of his 
refusal to conform, he was ejected in 
1662. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, which he adorned by sincere and 
ardent piety. Of him it might well be 
said, that he was a living epistle, 
exemplifying, during the week, the 
Christian principles he inculeated from 
the pulpit on the Sabbath. He was 
remarkable for one peculiarity, and 
that was a habit of retiring for a month 
every year to a small hut which he 
had erected in the heart of a sequestered 


wood, and there, secluded from all 
intercourse with the world, and even 
from the society of friends, spent that 
interval of solitary leisure in a pro- 
tracted exercise of religious meditation 
and devotion, He had attained the 
age of seventy-three when he died in 
1664. Amidst the labours of an active 
ministry, he found time to prepare 
several works of practical religion for 
the press. He was the author of “‘ The 
First, Middle, and Last Things,” viz., 
Regeneration, Sanctification, and Medi- 
tations on Life, Death and Judgment, 
&e. But his book, entitled ‘* Looking 
unto Jesus,’’ is the one which has 
most of all received, and longest re- 
tained, the award of popular favour. 
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ST. AMBROSE, 


Bishop of Milan, was born, in 340, at 
Arles, in Gallia Narbonensis. His 
father, who was governor of the pro- 
vince, gave him a liberal education, 
by which he profited so much, that he 
rose rapidly into fame and afiluence by 
his legal knowledge, and the eloquence 
of his public pleadings. From being a 
private practitioner at the bar, he was 
elevated to the bench of judgment, 
made a member of council by Probus, 
prefect of Italy, and subsequently 
received an appointment to be gover- 
nor of Milan, In that influential 
station he had continued five years, 
when events happened that unexpec- 
tedly directed his views into another 
channel. On the death of Auxentius, 
Milanese bishop in 374, a violent 
controversy arose about the nomination 
of asuccessor. The day of election and 
the great church of Milan, especially, 
were disgraced by the outbreak of a 
popular tumult, which the civil power 
was called in to suppress. On the first 
cessation of the uproar, a solitary voice 
was heard loudly exclaiming, ‘‘ Am- 
brose is bishop.’’ The enthusiasm of 
the crowd was raised to its highest 
pitch, and vox populi being regarded 
as vox dei, the appointment of Ambrose 
was hailed with universal acclaim. 
Nor were the expectations cherished of 
his activity and zeal disappointed. 
Many growing evils—especially the 
progress of Arianism, and the revival 
of an almost extinct Paganism—he 


took energetic measures to suppress. 
On the invasion of Italy by Maximinus, 
and the sacking of Milan, Ambrose 
courageously continued, while many of 
the most influential citizens fled away, 
and he endeavoured, with Christian be- 
nevolence, to ensure, by his influence or 
intercessions, the mild treatment of the 
inhabitants. But the most famous of 
Ambrose’s doings relates to the affair 
of the Emperor Theodosius, who, to 
avenge a tumult at Thessalonica, 
ordered a general massacre of its 
citizens. In spite of the earnest re- 
monstrances of Ambrose, the imperial 
mandate was obeyed, by the barbarous 
aud indiscriminate slaughter of a great 
many Thessalonians. Not long after, 
when the emperor repaired to the church 
of Milan, Ambrose presented himself at 
the door, and reproaching him with his 
unfeeling barbarity, sternly forbade his 
entrance, until he had given ample 
evidence of contrition for so cold- 
blooded and enormous a crime, Theo- 
dosius was compelled not only to 
appear in the place and attitude of a 
penitent, but to issue a royal edict, that 
thenceforth the interval of one month 
should elapse before any criminal 
sentence should be carried into execu- 
tion. Ambrose was greatly distin- 
guished amongst his contemporaries by 
the sublimity of his sentiments, and the 
Ciceronian eloquence of his language. 
His death occurred at Milan in $97. 


; WILLIAM AMES, D.D. 


Was born in Norfolk, 1576, and, being 
destined for the church, was placed at 
Christ Church College, Cambridge, 
under the tuition of the celebrated 
Perkins, by whose instrumentality he 
was introduced to an acquaintance with 
the principles of evangelical truth. 
Ames acquired the character of a 
learned man, as well as a powerful 
preacher, in consequence of which he 
was chosen chaplain to the University. 


But, being naturally of an ardent 
temperament, he occasionally betrayed 
more zeal than discretion, and, on one 
occasion, when he was discoursing on 
the prevalent vices of the times, he 
inveighed in the strongest terms of 
condemnation against all games of 
hazard — especially dice and cards, 
which he declared to be an invention 
of the devil, which no Christian ought 
to countenance. This ebullition raised 
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a, storm against him in Cambridge, 
where these formed ithe favourite 
amusements of all classes; and, on 
hearing that measures were in contem- 
plation to expel him from the Univer- 
sity, he privately withdrew, resolved 
to transfer his services to a more 
congenial scene. After various vicissi- 
tudes, he went abroad; and as, in those 
days, the reputation of Englishmen for 
extensive learning was great on the 
continent, Dr. Ames was offered, and 
accepted, the chair of theology in the 
Protestant College at Franeker. Du- 
ring his incumbency in that office, 
he was deputed to attend the famous 
Synod of Dort, and distinguished 
himself by the zealous part he took 
in its discussions on the side of 
Calvinism. After a residence of 
twelve years amongst the Frieslanders, 
he resigned his connection with their 
seat of learning, and removed to 
Rotterdam, to take the pastoral charge 
of the English Church in that city, a) 
removal which had been ‘recommended 
to him, in the hope that a severe 
asthma, to which he was subject, might 
be mitigated by the climate of Holland. 
No improvement, however, to his 
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health resulted from this change of — 
residence, and being strongly advised 
to try the effects of a sea voyage, he 
resolved on emigrating to America. 
But the benefit he experienced from 
that marine excursion was temporary. 
His asthma increasing, with great vio- 
lence, soon after his return to Rotter- 
dam, and his constitution being already 
considerably impaired, he sunk under 
the disorder, Nov. 14, 1638, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. He was 
a sincere and zealous Christian. A 
Calvinist in his doctrinal principles, he 
supported the system of independency 
in his views of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. Middleton says, that as a 
divine he enjoyed a European reputa- 
tion, and that such was the fame ot 
his theological prelections at Franeker, 
that, solely for the purpose of hearing 
these lectures, students flocked every year 
in crowds from various parts of the con- 
tinent. Dr. Ames was a voluminous 
author, but his writings consisted 
chiefly of sermons or pamphlets on the 
religious controversies of his day. He 
was a powerful opponent of Arminian- 
ism. 
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A minister of the English Baptist 
denomination, was a native of Edin- 
burgh, where he received the rudiments 
of his early education. While scarcely 
passed’ his boyhood, he imbibed a 
strong desire to dedicate himself to 
missionary labour, in connection with 
the body of Christians amongst whom 
he had been bred up; and, with a 
view of prosecuting the preparatory 
studies, he repaired, at a proper age, 
to the Baptist College at Bristol, over 
which Dr. Ryland presided. This 
impulse, in favour of foreign missions, 
young Anderson received through the 
medium of the celebrated Andrew 
Puller, who had visited Edinburgh on 
behalf of the recently-formed Mission- 
ary Society; and the enthusiasm in 


the missionary cause which the conver- 


sation, and, still more, the public 
speeches of that eminent minister 
awakened, instead of soon dying away 
like a transient passion, remained with 
him through life a permanent and 
living principle of Christian ‘interest. 
On the completion of his theological 
course at Bristol, it was the original ’ 
purpose—the strong ambition—of Mr. 
Anderson, to reinforce the missionary ~ 
staff at Serampore; and, in that scene, 
to which the names of Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward had already imparted 
a high degree of interest, to act as the 
coadjutor of those devoted servants of 
God, in teaching the Gospel to the 
natives of India. Obliged, however, 
to relinquish that intention, from a 
decided opinion of his medical advisers, 
that his constitution would sink under 
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the influence of a tropical climate, he 
submitted to what appeared the will of 
Providence; and, having resolved to 
fix his residence in Edinburgh, directed 
that zeal, which had been kindled by 
the prospect of missionary work abroad, 
to devise a course of similar employ- 
ment athome. There being multitudes 
perishing for lack of knowledge amongst 
the poor of the metropolis, and few or 
no attempts being made, either by 
individuals or societies, at the begin- 
ning of the century for their religious 
instruction, he set himself, so far as his 
personal efforts could go, to bring the 
Gospel within reach of that neglected 
class; and, for this purpose, in 1806, 
he commenced preaching first in a 
house in Skinner’s Close, afterwards in 
a more commodious, though ungal- 
leried, hall in Richmond Court, capable 
of containing from three to four hun- 
dred hearers, where the people of the 
neighbourhood were invited by hand- 
bills to attend. - In that obscure 
locality, and doing the laborious work 
of a city missionary, he continued for 
several years to take upon himself the 
whole responsibility and expense con- 
nected with the scheme; and, as he 
had no personal object to gain, nor 
private advantage to promote, he was 
in a position to urge, with the greatest 
importunity, the attendance of all the 
poor families around at the celebration 
of Divine worship. Such pious and 
disinterested zeal was not long in 
producing good fruits. 
stated hearers, who were, with a few 
exceptions, excavated from the mass 
of surrounding heathenism, continued 
steadily to increase, and, in 1808, a 
church was organized, which Mr. 
Anderson, having been ordained the 
pastor, continued to superintend till the 
period of his death. 

' While prosecuting the work of this 
local mission, the attention of Mr. 
Anderson was awakened to the neces- 
sity of devising other measures of 
Christian usefulness, and, amongst 
these, the first was that of supplying 
the poor and destitute with copies of 
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the Word of God. This gave rise, in 
1809, to the institution of the Edin- 
burgh Bible Society, of which Mr. 
Anderson was one of the principal 
founders, if he did not originate the 
idea, and in which he held the office of 
secretary for eighteen years, along with 
Dr. Peddie and J. Bonar, Esq. His 
extensive correspondence in that ca- 
pacity having made him acquainted 
with the wants of an interesting por- 
tion of the Scottish population, for 
which the books the Society was 
distributing were totally useless, the 
discovery led, in the first instance, to 


-the issue of a Gaelic translation of the 


Bible. But, not content with this institu- 
tion, Mr. Anderson, feeling a deep concern 
about the religious state of the High- 
lands, resolved, in 1810, to visit them 
on a tour of inquiry; and having, 
during the summer of that year, tra- 
velled throughout the North of Scot- 
Jand, he published the result of his 
observations in a pamphlet, in which 
he strongly recommended the propriety 
of attempting to promote the religious 
improvement of its inhabitants through 
the medium of their native tongue. 
The formation of the ‘+ Gaelic School 
Society,” in 1811, was the consequence 
of this public appeal, and Mr, Ander- 
son consented to act as one of the 
secretaries of this new association, 
The success of his Christian exertions, 
with regard to the Highlands, naturally 
led this zealous philanthropist to ex- 
tend his thoughts towards the ame- 
lioration of Ireland. A journey, under- 
taken in 1814, through the neighbour- 
ing island, forced on Mr. Anderson tlic 
strong conviction that the most likely 
means of promoting the good of that 
unhappy country, was by addressing 
the minds of her population in the 
Trish language; and having submitted 
these views to the public in a brochure, 
abounding with interesting and useful 
statistics, that work has formed the source 
whence have been drawn most of the 
plans and efforts of individuals and 
societies relative to Ireland ever since. 
But the missionary spirit, which 
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Mr. Anderson felt so strongly, and 
which prompted those varied activities 
at home, was not confined within the 
limits of his native country. The 
early interest he had taken in foreign 
missions continued unabated, and more 
especially with his friends at Seram- 
pore, the success of whose labours it 
was his anxious wish and endeavour, 
by all means in his power, to aid, he 
maintained a constant correspondence. 
Several times he made the tour of 
Scotland with Mr. Fuller, to advocate 
the claims of this missionary station to 
the support of the Christian public. 
A more decided proof still of the inter- 
est he took in its prosperity, was, that 
in company with Dr. Marshman, who 
was home on furlough for two years, 
he resolved on a voyage to Copenhagen, 
to supplicate from the Danish govern- 
ment, to whose colonial territories it 
then belonged, some privileges indis- 
pensable to the continuance and 
efficiency of the institution. The King 
of Denmark not only honoured the two 
Scottish deputies with an audience, but 
cordially entered into their, views, by 
granting a charter of incorporation to 
the missionary college in whose behalf 
they had visited his court. 

As a minister, Mr. Anderson bore a 
character of high respectability. His 
simple, affectionate, and earnest strain 
of preaching attracted numbers even of 
the higher classes, more especially after 
he removed to Charlotte Chapel, Rose- 
Street, in the New Town. His Sab- 
bath evening lectures, which were 
usually on some historical subject, or 
biographical character of the Bible, 
were greatly admired and run after, 
from the evangelical way in which he 
treated his subjects, and the catholic 
spirit that pervaded all his discourses. 
But this increased attendance was only 
temporary; for the multitude, having 
beeny accustomed to more elaborate 
models in preaching, did not long relish 
a style so unaffectedly simple, and his 
audience was soon again composed 
chiefly of those old and stated hearers 
to whom, edification being their great 
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aim, the simple exposition of the 
Gospel was the most attractive. Du- 
ring the whole course of his ministry, 
extending over a period of forty-four 
years, Mr. Anderson had never been 
disabled for his public duties by sick- 
ness, till within a few weeks of his 
death. <A bilious disorder, which was 
in a few days followed by a slight 
paralytic affection, put an end to all 
prospect of his ever resuming the public 
work of the ministry; and having 
experienced, some time after, a second 
shock of paralysis, he lingered for three 
days, till at length he sunk on 21st 
February, 1852. 

Mr. Anderson has laid the Christian 
world under a debt of gratitude to his 
memory, by several works of great 
importance and usefulness, which were 
the fruits of his literary industry. 
First, in the order of publication, was 
his book on ‘‘the Genius and Design 
of the Domestic Constitution,” the 
object. of which is to show how great a 
moral influence the household economy 
possesses in moulding the ductile minds, 
or eliciting the latent powers of the 
young; and from a copious enumera- 
tion of the great and the good, whose 
brilliant career in life is traceable to 
the assiduous care of some domestic 
guardian, founds an argument from 
history and experience for the duty and 
advantages of family religion. This 
work, published in 1826, made the 
name of Mr, Anderson favourably 
known as an author, both at home 
and abroad. Another work of his on 
the ‘Native Ivish,’’ is an interesting 
production, embracing every variety of 
topic which the title can be supposed 
to suggest—particularly it gives a full ~ 
account of Irish literature, and the 
successive attempts made to instruct 
the people in their native tongue, 
accompanied by statistical details rela- 
tive to those parts of the country in 
which the Irish language is spoken, as 
well as by the suggestion of many hints 
and plans for employing it as the best ~ 
medium of popular education. This 
work was hailed on its publication as 
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an important contribution to the reli- 
gious statistics of the empire, and it 
continues still a standard book of 
reference with all who speak or write 
on the Irish mission. But that on 
which his fame as an author will 
chiefly rest, is ‘‘The Annals of the 
English’ Bible,” which appeared in 
1845. This last and most elaborate 
of his works was not' merely the result 
of extensive reading. To procure 
the materials, he repaired to the conti- 
nent, and in the great public libraries 
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of Germany and Holland had an 
opportunity of inspecting some of the 
earliest printed editions, as well as of 
learning many interesting facts con- 
nected with the first attempts towards 
the circulation, of the Bible through 
the press. In his own private library 
were several rare treasures’ of this 
description, which attracted to the sale 
anumber of antiquaries and book 
collectors from all parts of the kingdom. 
Mr. Anderson died at Edinburgh, 
February, 1852. 


LANCELOT ANDREWS, D.D., 


Was born in London, 1565. After 
the usual scholastic preparation, he 
was entered a student at Cambridge, 
and his biographers have mentioned it 
as a proof of his great intellectual 
activity and versatile capacity, that, 
during University vacations, he went 
to London, where, on every successive 
visit, he applied himself to the acquisi- 
tion of some new language and other 
accomplishments. The consequence 
was, that, besides the branches that 
fell within the range of collegiate 
routine, he, ere long, reckoned amongst 
his attainments an acquaintance with 
most of the modern languages, as well 
as skill in several of the fine arts. 
But the bent of his mind inclined 
him to the pursuit of theological 
studies; and, during his residence as a 
fellow at Cambridge, he acquired so 
high a reputation, both for his 
skill as a casuistical divine, and for 
his eloquence as a preacher, that Sir 
Francis Walsingham, the well-known 
minister of Queen Elizabeth, and one 
of his greatest admirers, brought him 
under the notice of that royal lady, 
who promoted him to be first master of 
Pembroke Hall, his own college, and 
then made him successively chaplain to 
the court, and Dean of Westminster. 
Her royal patronage would have ele- 
vated him to the Episcopal bench, had 
he been of a sufficiently compromising 
temper. This high preferment, how- 
ever, he declined on the terms Eliza- 
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beth proposed ; but it was honourably 
conferred on him by her successor, 
James f., who entertained the warmest 
admiration of his talents, and loaded 
him with the most substantial tokens 
of his royal favour. In return for the 
vigorous defence which Andrews made 
of the king’s supremacy against the 
attacks of Bellarmine, James preferred 
his champion successively to the Sees 
of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester, 
and, as a still higher proof of confi- 
dence, made him royal almoner and 
a privy counsellor. Such a rapid flow of 
honours might have spoiled a mind less 
fortified by Christian principle than 
that of Andrews, who maintained 
his integrity, and passed through all 
the high and responsible offices he 
filled with a fidelity and consistency 
of character that was never sullied by 
the breath of suspicion. He united to 
the purest conscientiousness a consider- 
able degree of courtly address, of which 
the following anecdote has been pre- 
served as a curious instance. Neale, 
Bishop of Durham, and he being one 
day at dinner in the palace, James 
surprised them by suddenly putting 
this question, ‘“‘My lords, cannot I 
take my subjects’ money when I require 
it, without all the formality of a grant 
by parliament?” Bishop Neale imme- 
diately replied, “ God forbid, sire, but 
you should. You are the breath of 
our nostrils.’? ‘* Well,’’ said James, 
turning to the Bishop of Winchester, 
Cc 
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“what do you say?” ‘Sire, I am 
not qualified to give an opinion in 
parliamentary affairs,” was the evasive 
reply. ‘* Come now, Andrews, no 
escape, your opinion immediately,” 

demanded the king. ‘Then, sire,” 

answered he, “I think it perfectly 
lawful to take my brother Neale’s, for 
he has offered it.”? Such was Dr. 
Lancelot Andrews, a favourite of three 
successive monarchs, and a Divine of 
great celebrity and influence in his 
day. That favour was not the effect 
of mere royal caprice, nor was his 
influence traceable solely to the dignity 
of his Episcopal position. He was a 
person not only of great natural talents, 
but of vast and varied acquirements, 
especially in the languages subsidiary 
to his sacred profession, being pro- 
foundly skilled in the classical and 
Oriental tongues. He was one of the 
most accomplished men in his age 
and country, having a knowledge 
of not less than fifteen languages, 
ancient and modern. His works, with 
the exception of his Manual of Private 


Devotions and Meditations for every 
Day in the Week, are principally oceu- 
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pied with controversial subjects. He 
had the honour of being -engaged in 
translating the present authorized ver- 
sion of the Bible ; for while he divided 
with others the labour of rendering the 
Pentateuch, our version of the histo- 
rical books, from Joshua to the first 
book of Chronicles, was his sole unas- 
sisted execution. But this bishop has 
claims to notice in a work of Christian 
biography on better and stronger 
grounds than either his extensive 
acquirements as a theologian, or his 
eminent station in the church. He was 
a man of the most fervent devotion. 
Five hours every day did he dedicate 
almost entirely to devotional exercises. 
Prayer might be said to be the very 
element he breathed. During the 
illness that laid him on a bed of lan- 
guishing and death, his voice was 
almost constantly heard pouring forth 


| ejaculatory prayers ; and when, through 


failure of strength, he could no longer 
articulate, his uplifted hands and eyes 
indicated the channel in which his un- 
expressed thoughts continued to flow. 
He died 25th September, 1626, at the 
age of seventy-one. : 
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The history of this eminent individual 
presents a beautiful picture of a thorough 
Christian—of one who carried the in- 
fluence of religion into all the scenes and 
occupations of every-day life, and who 
made it his principle and aim, that 
whatsoever he did, should be done to 
the glory of God. His employment 
was that of a classical teacher, and yet 
even into the seemingly uncongenial 
pursuits of such a profession, he infused 
so strongly the living spirit of Christian- 
‘ity, that, through the energy and sanc- 
tity of his character, he was more ex- 
tensively useful, than if he had been 
engaged directly i in the official public 
ministrations of the Gospel, He was 
born at West Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, on June 13th, 1795, the seventh 


Customs in that place. Having com- 
pleted his studies with honourable dis- 
tinction at Oxford, and obtained dea- 
con’s orders in the Church of Eng- 
land, he took up his residence at Lale- 
ham, near Staines, where he remained 
for nine years, devoting his time to the 
tuition of a few young gentlemen, 
whom as private pupils he prepared for 
entering the universities. In that situa- 
tion, though comparatively limited and 
obscure, Arnold displayed, in a very 
marked degree, both the natural and 
Christian qualities of his character, 
which rapidly rose into the develop- 
ment of its full maturity. The insta- 
bility of principle and dreamy indol- 
ence of purpose, which he had shown 
while a youth, was changed into won- 


youngest son of a respectable family 
—his father being Collector of the 


derful activity and energy of character. 
The doubts on some fundamental doc- 
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trines of religion, which had for a time 
greatly distressed him, totally vanished, 
and were succeeded by the light and 
serenity of a humble, but steadfast 
‘faith; and living as he did, in prayer 
and daily study of the Scriptures, he be- 
came, through the teaching of the Spirit, 
altogether a Christian—uniting with 
his great and varied accomplishments 
in literature, the character of “a man of 
God, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” ‘‘ Without undertaking 
any direct parochial charge, he was in 
the habit of rendering constant assist- 
ance to the curate of the place, both in 
the parish church and work-house, and 
in visiting the villagers, thus uniting 
with his ordinary occupations, greater 
means than he was afterwards able to 
-command, of familiar intercourse with 
his poorer neighbours, which he 
always so highly. valued.” What 
afforded him pleasure and pastime in 
his leisure hours, Arnold, of course, 
introduced prominently in the perform- 
ance of his professional duties; and he 
gave the most unequivocal proof of the 
sincerity and power of his religious 
principles that in the peculiar walks of 
usefulness ‘‘ wherein he was called, 
therein he abode with God.” ‘The 
most remarkable thing that struck me 
at once on joining the circle at Laleham,” 
says one of his early pupils, ‘‘ was the 
wonderful healthiness of tone and feel- 
ing which prevailed in it. Every thing 
about me I found to be real: it was a 
place where a new comer at once saw 
that a great and earnest work was 
goingforward. Dr. Arnold’s hold over all 
his pupils, perfectly astonished me. It 
was not so much an enthusiastic ad- 
miration for his genius, or learning, or 
eloquence, which stirred within them; 
it was a sympathetic thrill, caught 
from a spirit that was earnestly at work 
in the world —whose work was healthily 
sustained and constantly carried on in 
the fear of God, and under a strong 
sense of his responsibility. 
_ But it was not in presiding over 
this private boarding establishment at 
Laleham, that Arnold was to accom- 
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plish the work that was given him to 
do. His peculiar mission was in an- 
other and more public sphere of useful- 
ness; and as God always fits those 
whom He employs in the furtherance 
of great undertakings, so His provi- 
dence opened in a most unexpected 
manner a way for Arnold into the 
high and influential office he was so 
eminently qualified to fill. That was 
the head-mastership of Rugby school— 
a situation to which he was chosen in 
1827, and the appointment to which 
he obtained as much from his own high 
reputation, as from the exertions of 
friends. Though late in announcing 
himself a candidate, and personally un- 
known to all the Trustees, he was 
unanimously selected from amongst a 
number of distinguished competitors, on 
the superior strength of his recommen- 
dations, particularly a letter from Dr. 
Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College, in 
which that gentleman expressed a con- 
viction that he would ‘‘ change the face 
of education all through the public 
schools of England.” ‘In June, 1828, 
Arnold received priest’s orders from Dr. 
Howley, then Bishop of London; in 
April and November of the same year, 
took his degree of B.D, and D.D., and 
in August entered on his new office.” 
The school of Rugby had long been one 
of the fashionable institutions to which 
the nobility and gentry sent their sons. 
Celebrated as a classical seminary, it 
not only maintained its ancient re-— 
putation from the time that Dr. Arnold 
was chosen to preside over it, but even 
increased in renown, in so much that 
the average number of pupils amounted 
to nearly four hundred. Of these from 
sixty to seventy were boarded under his 
own roof, while the remainder were domi- 
ciled with the other masters. The im- 
portance of such a situation it is diffi- 
cult to overrate. Dr. Arnold was fully 
alive to the responsibility of his charge,. 
and entering upon its duties with the 
high views which he entertained, and 
which, on accepting the office, he stipu- 
lated for independent freedom to carry 
fully out, he was not long in realizing 
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the opinion that had been confidently 
expressed of him, that he would intro- 
duce great improvements into the sys- 
tem of education then prevalent in 
England. Those improvements, how- 
ever, were not all at once or readily 
effected. Plans which it would be 
easy to adopt in a new and infant in- 
stitution, are generally looked upon 
with jealousy, or meet with opposition, 
when a proposal is made to introduce 
them into an old. The reforms which 
Arnold originated on the system pur- 
sued in the venerable seminary at Rug- 
by, raised a host of prejudices which 
it required no small degree of fortitude 
and address to brave. But he perse- 
vered in his contemplated measures of 
reform, and taking care to have all his 
plans matured and well considered, he 
made it evident to every observer, that 
he altered nothing from a mere love of 
change, or for which he did not substi- 
tute a decided practical improvement. 
It does not fall within our province to 
specify those changes, except in so far 
as they tend to illustrate the religious 
character of the man; and yet in every 
part of his scholastic arrangements, we 
trace the presiding spirit of the Chris- 
tian. Religion with him was not a mere 
dormant or speculative belief—an affair 
of the intellect, or to be introduced only 
in particular forms and seasons. Inter- 
woven with the framework of his own 
character and life, he made it a living 
principle in his daily system of teach- 
ing; and without always introducing 
the subject in direct terms or a catecheti- 
cal form, he brought it so fully to bear 
on the ordinary course of education at 
Rugby, as to impart a Christian tone 
to literature that was in itself secular 
and pagan. Subsidiary to this plan of 
Christianizing the study of the classics, 
he applied, on the oftice of chaplain 
becoming vacant, to be appointed 
preacher to the seminary, without any 
emoluments; and the sermons which 
he delivered in the chapel of the insti- 
tution, are models of what discourses 
addressed to a juvenile audience ought 
to be,—brief, yet comprehensive, truly 
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spiritual in their character, and suited. 
to foster the spirit as well as the habits. 
of piety in young men. From the 
selection of subjects as well as from the 
method of treating them, it seems to 
have been Dr. Arnold’s reigning desire 
and habitual endeavour to impress on 
his young hearers the duty of not con- 
fining religion to Sabbath and the 
church; but of carrying it into the 
school-room, the play-ground, the secu- 
lar work and the familiar intercourse of 
every day. The effects of this prudent 
and persevering system were ere long 
apparent ; and the beneficial character, 
as well as extent of the improvement, 
cannot be better described than in the 
words of Dr. Moberly, head-master of 
Winchester School, and formerly tutor 
in one of the principal colleges of Ox- 
ford, where he enjoyed ample oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the happy change 
he narrates. ‘‘ The tone of young men 
at the university, whether from Man- 
chester, Eton, Rugby, Harrow, or 
wherever else, was universally irreligi- 
ous. A religious under-graduate was 
very rare, very much laughed at whenhe 
appeared, and I think I may say hardly 
to be found among public schoolmen. 
A most singular and striking change has 
come upon our public schools, and I 
am sure, that to Dr. Arnold’s personal 
earnest simplicity of purpose, strength 
of character, power of influence and 
piety, which none who ever came hear 
him could mistake or question, the 
carrying of this improvement into our 
schools is mainly attributable. He was 
the first. It soon began to be a matter 
of observation in the University, that 
his pupils brought with them to Oxford 
quite a different character from that 
which we knew elsewhere.” 

The principles on which Dr. Arnold 
acted in the management of his school, 
he carried out into everything his hand 
found to do. Though he had little 
leisure time at command, he planned and 
partially executed several literary works, 
into which it was his design in under-~ 
taking them to infuse a strong leaven 
of Christianity. Besides his edition of 
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Thucydides, which does great credit to 
his character as a classical scholar and 
critic, he was occupied in writing a 
history of Rome, which had reached 
the third volume when the progress of 
publication was arrested by his sudden 
death. In this work, one great object 
of his ambition was to describe the 
introduction of Christianity,—not, as 
it is generally done, as a matter exclu- 
sively belonging to the province of 
ecclesiastical history, but as an event 
in the history of the world, which exer- 
cised a mighty influence in modifying 
or overturning the whole system of 
opinions, manners, and institutions in 
the Roman empire. Another literary 
project of his, for which he had been 
several years preparing, was a com- 
mentary on the New Testament, em- 
bodying the results of modern criticism, 
and the liberal views of Christian doc- 
trine which he entertained. But this 
favourite work he did not live to ac- 
complish. Besides these, he published 
various minor pieces, in the shape of 
contributions to the leading reviews, 
and pamphlets on public questions af- 
fecting the interests both of Church and 
State. A favourite theory of his was the 
identity of Church and State, and this 
idea he had often expressed his inten- 
tion to embody in a treatise, like the 
zonitixy of the ancient philosophers. 
In all of these civil and ecclesiastical 
questions he uniformly took the liberal 
side; for he was constitutionally a re- 
former: but, guided as he was by high 
Christian principle, he found it often 
impossible to coincide with political 
liberals. Thus, for instance, he rejoiced 
in the formation of the London Univer- 
sity, on the ground of its presenting the 
model of a great public institution, 
which would afford the benefits of a 
classical and scientific education to all 
classes, without distinction of creed. 
In that view he accepted the office of 
director, his grand aim being to impart 
to that institution an unsectarian, yet 
still a Christian character, by making 
an examination in the Scriptures im- 
perative to obtaining a degree. But 
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finding all his efforts to procure the 
enactment of such a law fruitless, he 
reluctantly withdrew from all concern 
in its affairs, deeming it a thoroughly 
worldly and unchristian institution. On 
the same principle, he felt and acted in 
regard to the cheap periodical literature 
of the day. Believing it destined to be 
a mighty popular engine, he was desirous 
to see it receive a right direction, and 
with that view he offered not only to 
give a handsome subscription, but his 
gratuitous services as a writer in the 
Penny Magazine, on condition that 
articles should be inserted which, with- 
out being directly religious, would give 
a Christian tone to the work. But in 
this effort of Christian zeal, he was 
doomed. also to experience disappoint- 
ment. Foiled in these directions, he 
determined at his own risk to set agoing 
a weekly newspaper, ‘‘ The English- 
man’s Register,” more, as he said, “ to 
relieve his own conscience, than with 
any sanguine hope of doing good, but 
earnestly desiring to speak to the people 
the words of truth and soberness.” This 
work, however, from the great demand 
it made upon his time, he was obliged 
after a time to relinquish ; but he found 
various other means of showing the 
great interest he took in the moral and 
religious instruction of the people. 

Dr. Arnold made several trips to the 
Continent—in Germany was introduced 
to Niebuhr, most of whose views of 
Roman history he adopted—in Rome 
made the acquaintance of Bursen, which 
afterwards ripened into a close friend- 
ship, and maintained a regular corres- 
pondence with many of the greatest and 
best men of his day. Lord Melbourne 
appointed him to the chair of Modern 
History in Oxford, an office for which 
he was eminently qualified, and the 
appointment to which he received as a 
high honour. But although he had 
sketched an extensive course, he was 
permitted to do nothing more than de- 
liver the inaugural discourse, being cut 
off suddenly by spasm in the heart, 12th 
June, 1842, at Rugby. 
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ATHANASIUS, 


One of the most intrepid and powerful 
defenders of the faith that has appeared 
in the church, was born at Alexandria 
in the year 296. Of the incidents of 
his early life, or the progress and 
extent of his education, no record 
exists, But there is ample evidence 
that he soon rose into public notice; 
for while he was but a deacon of the 
church, he attended the Bishop of 
Alexandria in the capacity of secretary 
at the Council of Nice, which was held 
in 825, and in that famous convocation, 
the extent of his knowledge, the splen- 
dour of his eloquence, and the irresisti- 
ble power of his arguments, made him 
looked up to, with universal consent, 
as the principal champion of orthodoxy 
against Arius and his supporters. Six 
months after he was elevated to the 
See of his native city, and, with the 
increased influence of this new position, 
he laboured, both with his voice and 
his pen, to arrest the growth of the 
Arian heresy. So formidable an 
antagonist was, of course, an object of 
the intense dislike and hatred of its 
friends, who employed the most un- 
wearied arts to silence or defeat him. 
And when all their efforts to gain him 
by argument or corruption had proved 
abortive, they unscrupulously  deter- 
mined to use physical means for effecting 
his destruction. This, unfortunately, 
it was not very difficult to do at a time 
when Arianism was in the highest 
favour at the imperial court; and, 
accordingly, although the life of Athan- 
asius was spared, his history thence- 
forward was chequered by a_ series 
of painful vicissitudes, under which a 
man of less energy of mind, or of 
weaker faith, would have sunk. He 
was not only deposed, but sentence of 
banishment pronounced against him ; 
though from his first short exile he 
was recalled and reinstated in his 
dignity on the accession of a new 
emperor. The power of his eloquence, 
and the influence of his name in defence 
of the truth, ere long produced results 


in the recovery of multitudes who had 
been drawn into error, by which the 
patrons of Arianism were more alarmed 
than ever. By their incessant intrigues, 
together. with the vacillating policy of 
the court, Athanasius was again driven 
into exile, being doomed, for the space 
of six years, to the dreary desert of 
Thebais. The greater part of his life, 
indeed, was spent in an alternate course 
of exile and of public usefulness. Ban- 
ished by one emperor, and restored by 
another—nay, his deposition and resto- 
ration being sometimes authorized by the 
same sovereign—the life of this Alex- 
andrian bishop possesses, above that 
of most ecclesiastics, all the sudden 
vicissitudes and painful interest of a 
romance. Qn a conjunct view of all 
his numerous expulsions from office,.it 
has been computed that he spent twenty 
years in banishment. When far ad- 
vanced in life, he was permitted to return 
to Alexandria, where he enjoyed the 
happiness of presiding, for many years, 
in unbroken tranquillity over his numer- 
ous and attached flock till his death, 
which happened in 373. He was pre- 
eminently the man of his age, display- 
ing, in the affairs of the church, “a 
superiority of character, and abilities, (to 
use the words of Gibbon,) which would 
have qualified him much better than 
the degenerate sons of Constantine for 
the government of a great empire.” 
But the church was the proper arena for 
the exhibition of the great talents with 
which Providence had endowed Athana- 
sius. He was admirably fitted by his 
natural intrepidity, and the acuteness: 
and subtlety of his logical faculty, for 
mingling in controversial strife, as well 
as by his strong attachment to Gospel 
truth, for stemming the torrent of 
heretical corruptions that were inun- 
dating the church. His lofty elo- — 
quence commanded unbounded admira- 
tion, while his powers of reasoning 
silenced every opponent who entered 
the lists against him; and nothing 
shows more clearly how much his Arian _ 


ST. AUGUSTINE. 


enemies were afraid of him, than that 
their only hope of success depended on 
having him banished to an inaccessible 
distance. His defence of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Trinity especi- 
ally was triumphant ; and on so solid, 
so impregnable a basis of Scriptural 
argument was that defence rested, that 
the views expounded and propagated 
by Athanasius have been adopted into 
the confessions of all Orthodox churches 
ever since, 

In his private character and life, 
Athanasius was a pious and emi- 
nently-consistent Christian; for al- 
though his Arian enemies were 
eagerly and constantly on the watch 
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for his halting, they could not, by all 
their malignant inventions, reproach 
him with a single irregularity or crime, 
On the contrary, the purity of his 
character, and the virtues of his life, 
were brought more conspicuously to 
view in consequence of their calumnious 
attempts, while his friends have eulo- 
gized, in the warmest terms, his large- 
ness of heart, his boundless charity, 
his profound humility, and his devo- 
tional habits. The works of Athana- 
sius were printed in a collected form, 
in 1600 and in 1627, but the most 
splendid edition was published by 
Montfaucon, at Paris, in 3 vols., folio. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, 


A celebrated father of the church, who 
lived in the fourth century, was a native 
of Tagasta, a city of Numidia, in Africa. 
His parents were Christians, and seeing 
their son exhibit uncommon proofs of 
precocious talents and taste for learning, 
they spared no expense to give him as 
liberal an education as their country and 
age could afford. After a preliminary 
course of grammar and rhetoric at 
Madura, he repaired at the age of six- 
teen to complete his studies at Carthage. 
Carried away by the allurements of 
that voluptuous capital, he plunged 
with the impetuosity of youthful pas- 
sion into the worst excesses of dissipa- 
tion and vice. Having contracted 
habits of the lowest profligacy, he threw 
off all the restraints of religion, and 
connected himself with the Manichees, 
whose infidel principles gave encourage- 
ment to every kind of immorality. To 
so great a depth of depravity had he 
sunk, that he seemed for ever to have 
blasted the early promise of excellence 
he once gave. But the ‘‘ effectual fer- 
vent prayer of the righteous availeth 
‘much ;” and the earnest intercessions of 
his pious mother, Monica, who never 
ceased to pray for the repentance and 
‘recovery of her apostate son, were at 
length heard and answered. The preach- 


Milan, where Augustine was a tempo- 
rary, resident, was blessed as the means 
of awakening him to serious thought. 
His eloquent discourses arrested the at- 
tention of the young but accomplished 
libertine,—particularly one in which the 
preacher described the piety and devo- 
tion of a person who had abandoned 
the publicity, the contamination, and 
allurements of the world, to cultivate 
communion with God, and habitual 
preparation for eternity. ‘ Alas!” 
exclaimed Augustine to his companion 
on leaving the place of worship, “ Alas! 
What is this? What do we hear? 
Unlearned people rise and take heaven 
by violence, while we, with all our 
learning, wallow in sensuality and are 
slaves to the world.” His conscience 
being awakened, he felt an impulse, 
strong and irresistible as a command 
from heaven, to have recourse to the 
Scriptures, which he had long neglected ; 
and, on opening the sacred volume, 
the first passage on which his eye 
alighted, was these words of Paul: 
“the night is far spent, the day is at 
hand, let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light. Let us walk honestly 
as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkenness; not in chambering and 


‘ing of the famous Ambrose, Bishop of| wantonness; but put ye on the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, and make not provision 
for the flesh to fulfil it in the lusts 
thereof.” The perusal of this passage, 
bearing so closely on his previous 
character and degrading pursuits, pro- 
duced an impression which was never 
effaced. The seed of the Word took 
root, and, ere long, ripening into the 
graces and fruits of conversion, Augus: 
tine became not only a sincere and 
consistent disciple, but an illustrious 
minister of Christ. In his ‘* Confes- 
sions,” which is one of the most intexr- 
esting pieces of autobiography the 
world has ever seen, he has given a 
full and minute detail of his aberrations ; 
and although this work has often 
provoked the bitter sarcasms and pro- 
fane wit of infidels, yet the candid and 
charitable reader will see, in the excel- 
lent and pious reflections which abound 
in every page, traces of the genuine 
penitent, the humble and devoted saint. 

Like many new-born converts, who 
naturally entertain a deep abhorrence 
of their former sins, and are afraid of 
exposure to new temptations, Augustine 
meditated at first a withdrawal from 
a world, of his connection with which 
he had such bitter recollections. But 
his retirement was only temporary. 
Returning to a sounder state of mind, 
he resolved to dedicate himself to the 
active service of God, and as the first 
step toward: this, he with Alypius, his 
former dissolute companion, but now 
fellow-convert, were admitted by bap- 
tism into connection with the church of 
Christ. For sometime he lived as a 
private individual, devoting his leisure 
to the composition of several Christian 
works, particularly a treatise in refuta- 
tion of the errors of the Manichees, of 
whom he was now the determined op- 
ponent. From this privacy, however, 
he emerged to assume the character of 
a public preacher of the Gospel, being 
in the year 392 ordained priest by 
Valerius, then bishop of Hippo. One 
of the first acts he did after his ordina- 
tion, was to engage in a public disputa- 
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tion with Fortunatus, a celebrated 
priest of the Manichees, in which he 
was generally allowed to have come off 
victorious. Many other discussions he 
maintained with the heretics of his 
time,—by which, as well as his numer- 
ous writings, he acquired so great a re- 
putation as a divine, that he was in 
the year 395 elevated to the*bishopric 
of Hippo, where, at atime when the 
office of a bishop was no sinecure, he 
continued to discharge his duties with 
great zeal, as well as acceptance. He 
possessed extraordinary influence am- 
ongst his people, who, looking upon 
him as an oracle, consulted him on all 
their concerns, temporal as well as 
spiritual. So great were the crowds of 
these applicants, that, to use the words 
of Posidonius, ‘‘he would, at the de- 
sire of people of any sect, hear causes 
with patience and attention, sometimes 
till the hour of dinner, and sometimes 
without dining at all; and always 
when a fit opportunity offered, he gave 
them suitable advice, along with the 
settlement of their controversies, re- 
quiring nothing from them but Chris- 
tian obedience.” 

The works of Augustine are numer- 
ous, and exclusively devoted to theolo- 
gical subjects. He opposed the heter- 
odox doctrines which Pelagius, in 
conjunction with Celestius, zealously 


propagated in Africa respecting the 


native innocence and moral powers of 
man. He wrote against the predesti- 
narian errors of the Manichees; and 
his famous work ‘‘ De Civitate Dei,” is 
a noble monument of his eloquence and 
learning, as well as his sound views of 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity.’ 
So extraordinary a reputation did he as 
a divine acquire, that for many hun- 
dred years the works of Augustine 
wielded as potent an influence over the 
opinions of the Christian world, as 
those of Aristotle did over the philoso- 
phical schoolmen of the middle ages. 
His death occurred a.D. 480, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 
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FRIAR ROGER BACON, 


Who lived in the thirteenth century, and 
by the clearness and extent of his views 
in religion, as well as by his attain- 
ments in natural science, far outstripped 
all the men of his age, was a native of 
Tichester in Somersetshire. He studied 
first at Oxford, afterwards at Paris, 
and, on his return to England in 
1240, was admitted into the order of 
Franciscan monks. His extraordinary 
fame procured him a public appoint- 
ment in Oxford : but his investigations, 
which extended to every department in 
the field of natural philosophy, and the 
general astonishment which his dis- 
-coveries created in an ignorant and 
superstitious age, exposed him to the 
suspicion of magie; and from his indif- 
ference to the vulgar imputation, or 
perhaps his alleged inability to clear 
himself, he was made a martyr of the 
arts and sciences, declared unfit to be 
entrusted with the instruction of youth, 
and kept in close confinement,  l- 
though, during the brief pontificate of 
Clement IV., he experienced a little 
respite, the elevation of his bigoted 
successor, Innocent IV. to the Papal 
throne, was the signal for a renewed 
persecution of the enlightened philoso- 
pher. One reason, however, for this 
fresh opposition of his enemies, was 


probably the freedom of religious 
opinions he expressed in his writings; 
for in many of his works he not only 
lashed, with unsparing censure, the 
ignorance and vices of the clergy, but 
had the boldness to denounce the Pope 
as Antichrist. Such offences were 
thought deserving of condign punish- 
ment; and, accordingly, having been 
apprehended in France, he was brought 
to England, condemned, and passed 
ten tedious years in a solitary dungeon. 
During the reign of a new Pope, Bacon 
regained his freedom, and, returning to 
Oxford, spent the remainder of his days 
in the pursuit of his favourite studies, | 
which were only interrupted by his 
death in 1292, when he had attained 
the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
Besides his attainments in astronomy, 
optics, mechanics, and chemistry, which 
were so extraordinary that he is re- 
garded as the father of modern Euro- 
|pean science, he was skilled in the 
scholastic literature of his time, and 
particularly deep in theology. The 
last work he published was a ‘t Com- 
pendium of Theology,” exemplifying 
the truth of the poet’s remark, ‘that 
an undeyout astronomer is mad ;” for 
he is recorded to have been a sincere 


Christian and pious man. 


JOHN BACON, ESQ., 


Who acquired great celebrity as a 
sculptor, was born in Southwark, 
1740. His father, who was a weaver 
or cloth-worker, removed to London, 
while his son was yet of a very early age, 
and set him to work at his own trade 
for the family maintenance. Young 
John, not liking this occupation, was 
afterwards apprenticed in a porcelain 
manufactory at Lambeth, and in that 
situation, which was more congenial 
to his taste, his youthful genius devel- 
oped itself by the originality and 
elegance of his designs in the art of 
modelling. On discovering the peculi 


talents of his apprentice, V/ i 


Crispe, engaged him to paint orna- 
mental pieces of china, and afterwards, 
on perceiving him so proficient and 
steady, appointed him to superintend 
that department of his business. 
Hitherto, Bacon had remained an entire 
stranger to that line of art in which he 
was destined to attain so great excel- 
lence. But occasional visits, which, in 
connection with his porcelain business, 
he was led to pay to an adjoining 
pottery, afforded him an opportunity of 
observing models which some sculptors 
re in the habit of sending to be burnt 
in the furnaces ; and the earnest exami- 
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nation of these, which his curiosity 
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prompted him to make, awakened those 
imitative powers which were slumbering 
in his breast. He made, at the age of 
eighteen, a small allegorical figure of 
Peace, in the antique style, which was 
much admired; but the first work that 
drew the attention of the public was a 
colossal head of Ossian. His fame as 
an artist now rapidly increased, and he 
distinguished himself by the invention 
of an instrument, which has long been 
in general use amongst sculptors, for 
ascertaining with accurate precision the 
measurements and proportions of a sta- 
tue. Having entered as a studentinto the 
royal academy in 1768, he was honoured 
next year by the gold medal, the first 
honour ever conferred by that institution 
for sculpture. This distinction obtained 
for him the royal patronage, and having 
successfully executed a bust of George 
If., which was intended for Oxford, 
fame, fortune, and a host of engage- 
ments for his chisel continued to flow 
upon him during the rest of his life. 
But Bacon possessed qualities of far 
greater value and importance than all 
his skill and eminence in art. He was 
a spiritually-minded and active Chris- 
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tian. He was remarkable for his - 
devout employment of the Sabbath, 
and while many of the highest rank 
called upon him to engage his services, 
they soon left him on finding that he 
would allow no conversation on that 
day, but what was of a religious char- 
acter and tendency. At the institution 
of Sunday-schools in England, he made 
the most strenuous and successful efforts 
to preserve the Lord’s day from dese- 
cration by secular instruction. He 
was liberal in his support of charitable 
and religious institutions, and employed 
his leisure hours in the composition of 
short popular essays for gratuitous 
distribution amongst the poor. ‘This 
excellent man, who in the course of 
his lifetime experienced several remark- 
able deliverances from peril, died after 
an illness of only two days, in 1799, 
having ordered this inscription to be 
engraven on his tomb: ** What J was 
as an artist seemed to me of some 
importance while I lived; but what I 
really was as a believer in Christ 
Jesus, ts the only thing of importance 
to me now.” 


ROBERT BARCLAY, 


The celebrated apologist for the Qua- 
kers, was born at Gordonstown, Moray- 
shire, in 1648, his family being a 
collateral branch of the Urys, who 
could boast of an ancestral seat in 
Aberdeenshire for many centuries. 
Whether it was owing to the unsettled 
state of the country, or to the circum- 
stance of his paternal uncle being 
president of the University of Paris, 
does not appear; but after acquiring 
the rudiments of knowledge in Scot- 
land, he was sent to that celebrated 
institution to complete his education. 
His mother, taking a sudden fright 
lest, through the influence of his uncle, 
young Barclay might be converted to 
Popery, recalled her son, and kept him 
at home, using all her maternal influ- 
ence to decide him in favour of the 
national religion, But his mind, 


which had been long wavering in 
denominational predilections, at length 
made choice of the Society of Friends, 
and, accordingly, he was, with all due 
formalities, admitted into their commu- 
nion, having declared his adoption of 
all the peculiarities of Quakerism, Nor 
was this a mere empty profession. For 
uniting, as he did, the advantages of a 
liberal education with the possession of . 
strong natural talents, he published an 
Exposition of the principles of the sect, 
under the title of ‘A Catechism and 
Confession of Faith.” This work, 
which appeared in 1678, was soon 
followed by another, entitled ‘+ Theses 
Theologice, or Theological Proposi- 
tions.” A third was added, in defence 
of his communion, under the name of 
‘‘ Truth Cleared of Calumnies.” But 
the book which obtained the highest 
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distinction to his name, was_his 
“Apology for the True Christian 
Divinity, as the same is preached and 
held forth by the people in scorn called 
Quakers.” This work, originally pub- 
‘lished in Latin, was translated by the 
author himself into English, and soon 
after into every language of Europe, 
and though many pamphlets and books 
were written in refutation of it, they 
have all fallen into oblivion, while the 
work itself survives. In the year 
1676, Barclay, in company with 
the celebrated William Penn, made a 
tour through England, Holland, and 
Germany, with a view of diffusing 
right views of Quakerism, and in every 
place was received with marked respect. 
The same public honours, however, 
were not always enjoyed; for, in con- 
sequence of the severe edicts issued in 
Scotland against Nonconformists to- 
wards the close of this year, he, 
together with several members of his 
society, were condemned to suffer five 
months’ imprisonment. This season 
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of persecution, however, was but tem- 
porary. At a later period of his life, 
he enjoyed a great flow of prosperity, 
being honoured with the patronage and 
even the familiar friendship of Charles 
IL, and his brother, the Duke of York. 
By the special favour of both these, 
monarchs, he was confirmed in the 
government of New Jersey, America. 
He frequently, however, returned to 
visit London, and on the very eve of 
the Revolution, 1688, had a final 
‘interview with his royal patron, James 
;1I. Barclay was a man of a naturally 
| vigorous mind, which had been care- 
fully cultivated. His moral principles 
; Were unexceptionable, and, though 
deenly imbued with the leaven of 
sectarian peculiarities, gave undoubted 
evidence of being a good Christian 
man. Having retired for two years 
from public life, and taken up his 
| residence at the family seat of Ury, he 
| died there in October, 1690, surrounded 
by a numerous family, in the forty- 
second year of his age. 


LORD VISCOUNT BARRINGTON 


Was the youngest son of Benjamin 


Shute, an Irish gentleman of property, | 


whose mercantile enterprise had led him 
to settle in London. The future vis- 
count was born at Theobalds, Hereford- 
shire, 1678, and, as usual among 
Dissenters at that time, was sent to 
finish his education at the University 
of Utrecht. Returning to England, he 
commenced the study of the law in the 
Inner Temple, and in the intervals of 
severer occupation, amused himself 
with the more attractive pursuits of 
literature. Being a warm friend and 
zealous advocate of Dissenters, he 
made himself master of the law re- 
garding them, and, in 1701, published 
anonymously ‘* An Essay on the Inter- 
est of England in respect to Protestants 
dissenting from the Established Church.” 
This was followed, in 1705, by another 
pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘The Rights of 
Protestant Dissenters,” which reached 
a second edition, and was dedicated to 


Queen Anne. By these publications 
|in support of a popular cause, Barring- 
| ton acquired great reputation, and was 


‘universally looked up to as the great 
| champion 
i But his literary exertions were not 


of all Nonconformists. 


| confined to semi-political pamphlets. 
| The bias of his mind strongly inclined 
jtoward theology, and, in 1725, he 
published his ‘‘ Miscellanea Sacra,” a 
religious treatise, in two volumes, . 
octavo, in which his professed aim was 
to trace and examine the means em- 
ployed by the first preachers of the 
Gospel in the propagation of Christi- 
anity; and, on the data adduced, to 
found an argument for the truth and 
Divine origin of the Christian faith. 
This work obtained great popularity, 
and is said to have produced a deep 
impression on Anthony Collins, the 
well-known infidel of that day. Being 
raised to the Irish peerage in 1720, he 
assumed the title of Lord Barrington, 
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and, after a long and honourable life 
devoted to the public service, he died 
at his family seat of Becket in Berk- 
shire, after a very short illness, in De- 
cember, 1734. A disciple and friend of | 
Locke, Lord Barrington equalled that 
great man in profound reverence for the 
Scriptures, and in the adoption of that 
free and enlightened criticism which 
has since their day guided the great 
body of Christians in the interpretation 
of the sacred volume. He was re- 
markable for his candour, and, while 
firm and tenacious of his own opinions, 


he was ever ready to extend unbounded 


ISAAC BARROW, D.D. 


freedom of judgment to others. His 
religion, while sincere and active, was 
calm and rational. A man of polished 
manners and varied accomplishments, 
this learned and honourable person 
enjoyed the friendship and correspon- 
dence of many of the most distinguished 
men of his time. A Nonconformist on 
principle, he was held in great honour 
by the general body, while the circum- 
stance of his being a Dissenter did not, 
even in that Georgian era, detract 
from the esteem in which his character 
was held. 


ISAAC BARROW, D.D., 


Eminent both as a mathematician and 
divine, was born in London, 1630. In 
Charter-house school, where he was sent 
to receive the early rudiments of learn- 
ing, he gave no promise of future 
excellence; for incorrigible idleness, 
and a boisterous temper, which con- 
stantly involved him in contention and 
fighting with his school fellows, occa- 
sioned great grief to his parents, and 
kept him always on the lowest form, so 
that his. mind was as unfurnished with 
knowledge on his leaving that institu- 
tion as when he entered it. On his 
removal to Felstead in Essex, a happy 
change seems to have taken place in 
his disposition; for he now applied 
himself to study with earnestness and 
steady perseverance, and made such 
rapid proficiency, that his master ap- 
pointed him classic tutor to Viscount 
Fairfax, who was one of the pupils at 
his academy. In 1645, Barrow was 
entered a student of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. At that place the expense 
of living was so great that, his father’s 
fortune, having been greatly diminished 
through foolish and romantic devoted- 
ness to the royal cause, young Barrow 
could not have continued his University 
residence, but for the generous aid of 
the celebrated Dr. Hammond. In 


gratitude for the encouragement of this 
friendly patron, Barrow diligently 
availed himself of the advantages 


afforded in that seat of learning; and 
so much distinction did he acquire, that 
his literary attainments outweighing 
the unpopularity of his political prin- 
ciples, he was, in 1649, chosen a fellow 
of the College. His taste strongly 
inclined him to the prosecution of 
natural science ; and having determined 
on the choice of medicine, he engaged 
with characteristic ardour and distin- 
guished success in the study of the 
subsidiary sciences, anatomy, botany, 
and chemistry. But, through the 
remonstrances of his uncle, the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, and his own subsequent 
ideas as to the obligations of his oath 
of fellowship, he withdrew his attention 
from these pursuits to the proper study 
of divinity, with which he conjoined 
that of mathematics, which the rules of 
the University made imperative. Con-. 
vinced, from reading Scaliger on Euse- 
bius, that chronology depended on 
astronomy, and that astronomy was as 
closely connected with geometry, he 
determined, that his knowledge might 
rest on a sure and solid foundation, to 
begin with the study of Euclid, and, by 
intense persevering application, rose to 
great eminence by his attainments in 
mathematical science, Barrow was 
also distinguished by his knowledge 
and critical skill in the classical lan- 
guages; and, having met with a severe 
disappointment in not succeeding to 
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the vacant Professorship of Greek, for 
which, in 16538, his friends brought 
him forward as a candidate, chiefly 
from being suspected of entertaining 
Arminian sentiments, he resolyed to 
improve his mind by foreign travel. 
To raise the requisite means, he‘was 
obliged to sell his books, and immedi- 
ately after went to Paris, where he 
found his father, who had followed the 
fortunes of the exiled Charles. Leav- 
ing France, he passed into Italy, and 
being prevented, by the prevalence of 
plague in Rome, from visiting that 
celebrated city, he remained a consider- 
able time in Florence, in the examina- 
tion of the large and valuable manu- 
scripts and medals which its museum 
contains. Subsequently, he extended 
his tour into Turkey ; and in Constanti- 
nople, where Chrysostom spent his life 
and labours, set himself to study the 
works of that great preacher, whom he 
admired as the most eloquent of all the 
Fathers. After travelling through 
Greece, and homeward through Ger- 
many and Holland, he returned to 
Britain on the restoration of Charles, 
and took orders in the church, naturally 
expecting that preferment would imme- 
diately be bestowed on one whose 
loyalty had been so long and severely 
tried. Disappointed, however, in this 
hope for a time, his talents and learning 
procured him admission into his old 
University. Appointed, in 1660, to 
the Chair of Greek, he relinquished 
that office on being elected, in 1662, 
to the Professorship of Geometry in 
Gresham Coilege, Cambridge. An 
Epithalamium, which he wrote in 
Greek verse, on the marriage of 
Charles with Queen Catherine, procured 
him the offer of a valuable living in the 
church—which, however, he declined, in 
consequence of its being coupled with 
the education of the patron’s son. On 
20th May, 1665, he was elected Fellow 
of the Royal Society, being the first 
who lad the honour conferred on him 
by that learned body, after the passing 
of their charter. In the same year, a 
new and lucrative Chair of Mathematics 
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having been founded by Mr. Lucas at 
Cambridge, Barrow was, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Wilkins, appointed 
first Professor. But this chair he ~ 
resigned in 1669, in favour of Sir 
Tsaac Newton, both with a view to 
place that eminent man in a situation 
so congenial to his taste and habits, 
and to devote his own attention in 
future exclusively to theological pur- 
suits. In accordance with this design, 
he accepted from his uncle a small 
living in Wales, together with a pre- 
bendal stall to which the Bishop of 
Salisbury appointed him in his church. 
Having been in his forty-second year 
created Doctor of Divinity by special 
mandate, he received, by royal patent, 
which was dated 13th February, 1672, 
an appointment to the mastership of 
his college, and also the chaplaincy to 
the court, the king declaring that he 
had selected the best scholar in Eng- 
land. In these high and lucrative 
situations, Barrow, so far from allowing 
himself to slide into indolent inactivity, 
applied with unremitting diligence to 
the composition of sermons, and per- 
formed all the ministerial duties incum- 
bent on him with conscientious fidelity. 
A long career of usefulness seemed 
awaiting him, and, had he been spared 
to dedicate his great talents with undi- 
vided attention to the pursuit of theo- 
logy, there is no doubt but that he 
would have become as learned a divine 
as he had already proved himself a pro- 
found mathematician. A fever, however, 
deprived the world of this distinguished 
ornament of the country and Church of 
England, on 4th May, 1677. A tablet 
was erected to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey. But a far more 


honourable and enduring monument is 


to be found in the writings he has 
left behind him, and which, whether 
we estimate them by the quantity, or 
the quality of his productions, are 
sufficient to stamp him as no ordinary 
man. Not to dwell on his numerous ma- 
thematical works, which do not properly 
fall within our province, we may notice 
his sermons, which, with the exception 
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of two, were posthumous publications ; 
but as he had carefully transcribed 
them more than once with his own 
hand, he left the MSS. in astate of prepar- 
ation for the press. They are remark- 
able for the abundance of their matter. 
Indeed, the illustrations are so copious, 
—he pours out such rich stores of learn- 
ing,—shows so accurate and extensive 
an acquaintance with men and manners, 
as to justify a common remark of King 
Charles, that “he was an unfair 
preacher, because he exhausted every 
subject, and left nothing for others to 
say after him.’’ Nevertheless, his 
discourses, though lengthy, are read | 
without weariness, as the mind of the 
reader is ever and anon enlivened by 
the force of the reasonings, the splen- 
dour of the descriptions, and the 
attractive beauties in which Christian 
holiness is always invested. Indeed it 
is probable, that the merits of these 
discourses can be better appreciated 
when read in the printed volumes, than 
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when delivered by the living preacher. 
For Barrow was notorious for a slovenly 
neglect of his outward appearance and 
manner, which was apt to prejudice 
him in the eyes of strangers, and those 
only who knew him could rightly 
appreciate his extraordinary merit. In 
proof of this, we may quote the well- 
known anecdote of Buckingham, who, 
finding a nobleman in great wrath at 
the preacher, who had that morning 
officiated at the royal chapel, and 
whom he described as a clown, 
destitute both of manners and ability to 
read, declared the preacher to be no 
other than Barrow, the most eminent 
divine then living in England. It is 
gratifying to add, on the testimony of 
those who enjoyed his friendship, that 
in private he was a man of great 
integrity and true piety, a sincere 
believer in the truth of that holy faith, 
which he laboured in public to illustrate 
and support. 


BASIL, 


Surnamed the Great, was a native of 
Cesarea in Cappadocia, and after re- 
ceiving his education successively at 
Constantinople and Athens, which he 
further improved by travelling in 
Egypt and Syria, devoted himself for’ 
a while to the public teaching of 
rhetoric and grammar. Resolved, | 
however, on changing his mode of life, 
he made choice of the ecclesiastical | 
profession, and having, in 370, been 


ence of the Emperor Valens, nor the 
fear of bitter persecution, was allowed 
to shake his steadfastness: and al- 
though, in the distracted state of the 
eastern and western churches, his 
exertions were powerless for the resto- 
ration of purity and peace, he continued 
to maintain his consistency. But his 
influence in other respects was great 
within his own sphere. In particular, 
the rules he prescribed for the regulation 


ordained a priest by Eusebius, Bishop | of monastic life, and for the mainte- 
of Cesarea, was, on the death of that nance of discipline amongst the clergy 
prelate, appointed to fill the vacant see. in general, together with his fortitude 
Nine years only did he enjoy his and calmness in controversy, and his © 
Episcopal honours, being cut off by great eloquence as a preacher, lent to 
death in the fifty-third year of his age. his name a weight of authority which 
Basil is universally allowed to be one placed him in the foremost rank 
of the brightest ornaments of the early amongst the ecclesiastics of his age. 
church. Firm and inflexible in his Nothing can show in a clearer light the 
adherence to the orthodox faith, nothing force of his character, his knowledge of 
could induce him, in the fierce contro- human nature, as well as his capacity 
versy which prevailed in his day con- for legislation, than the fact, that the 
cerning Arianism, to give his support code of Basil continues even in the 
to that heresy. Neither the royal influ- present century to be the existing law — 
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’ 
amongst all the monastic orders in 
Christendom. He is honoured by the 
Greek Church as one of its principal 
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BATEMAN. 1 
saints, and has a festival dedicated to 
his honour, which is celebrated in 
January. 


DR. THOMAS BATEMAN 


Was born at Whitby, Yorkshire, 20th 
April, 1778. A naturally delicate 
constitution, which was still further | 
weakened by an attack of measles 
when he was eleven years of age, 
produced an habitual indolence both of 
body and mind, which distressed his 
parents with painful anxiety about his 
future character and destiny. From 
this lethargic state, however, he gradu- 
ally recovered, and: having been placed ! 
in a school at Thornton, about twenty | 
miles from Whitby, he soon displayed 
his natural activity in the earnest and 
steady application of his mind to the; 
acquisition of knowledge. Besides the | 
usual branches of learning, he devoted 
‘his leisure hours to the study of music, 
dcawing, and botany, and, on the 
testimony of his teacher, excelled all 
his fellow-scholars, both in the acute- 
ness of his natural, and the extent of 
his acquired, endowments. 

Thrown, at the age of fifteen, on his 
own resources by the death of his 
father, he determined to follow the 
same profession, and having taken his 
degree of doctor of medicine at Edin-! 
burgh, he returned to London, where, | 
in 1801, he commenced practice as a! 
physician. His high character and 
accomplishments soon procured him, as ' 
might have been expected, a rapid ! 
influx of professional employments. 
Besides a respectable private practice, | 
he was nominated physician to two 
public institutions, an extensive dis- 
trict dispensary, and the House of 
Recovery from fever. The duties re- 
quired at these hospitals, together with 
his other engagements, were in them- 
selves sufficiently onerous to have 
occupied the time and attention of any 
ordinary man, But the active mind of 
Dr. Bateman, anxious to keep pace 


with the progress of contemporary 
knowledge, induced him to take an 


interest in several scientific societies, as 
well as to become a contributor to 
works of periodical literature; and as, 
in addition to all, it was his ambition 
to maintain the character of a man of 
the world, by mingling in all the 
gaieties of London society, his life for 
several years was one continued vortex 
of active labour and fashionable dissi- 
pation. Having embraced the doc- 
trines of Materialism, which the pursuit 
of anatomical and physiological studies, 
unless guided by sound judgment and 
reflection, tends strongly to foster, Dr. 
Bateman’s whole heart was given to 
the world; and mingling daily in the 
society of friends, who were tinctured 
with the same sceptical spirit, he 
thought of nothing beyond the duties 
and enjoyments of the present life. In 
the summer of 1815, his health began 
to fail under the pressure of his over- 
whelming occupations; and so rapidly 
did he sink to the lowest extremity of 
weakness, that he was himself con- 
vinced, as well as his friends, that his 
professional usefulness, if not his life, 
was near an end. For four years, 
however, he continued in a state of 
great debility, increased by occasional 
attacks of the most afflicting nervous 
languor; and yet, during all this time 
of severe and protracted suffering, he 
had continued estranged from God, and 
insensible to religion. Ah! how for- 
lorn the situation of the man who, in 


‘the chamber of sickness, cannot enjoy 


the comforts and hopes of Christianity. 


| Dr. Bateman felt all this wretchedness, 


although his strong habit of self-com- 
mand and reserve buried his anxieties 
in silence. At length, however, his 
mind having been evidently ill at ease, 
he voluntarily introduced the subject ; 
and having consented to allow a friend 
to read to him, from Scott’s Essays on 
some of the most important subjects of 
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religion, the one on the ‘‘ Divine 
Inspiration of the Scriptures,” he ex- 
claimed, when it was concluded, ‘ this 
is demonstration, complete demonstra- 
tion.” He then asked to hear the 
account given in the New Testament of 
the Resurrection of the Saviour, which 
was read from all the four Evangelists. 
Many other passages of Scripture were 
gone over, with which he was extremely 
struck—especially with that declaration, 
that “ the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him; neither can 
he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” A complete 
change was effected on the whole state 
of his mind. He felt, as he said to his 
friend who attended him, that a new 
world had suddenly burst upon his 
view ; and in contemplating the objects 
and scenes which faith had discovered 
to him, he felt an ecstacy of pure and 
exalted enjoyment, of which he had 
never been conscious amid all the 
gaieties and frivolities in which he had 
so largely mingled. His whole em- 
ployment now consisted in hearing the 
Scriptures read, and his whole pleasure 
flowed from them. This happy state 
of feeling, however, was ere long 
succeeded by a sudden and most pain- 
ful depression, Wishing to have the 
New Testament read to him from the 
beginning of the Gospel history, he 
listened with lively interest and acqui- 
escence, till the tenth and following 
chapters, which record our Saviour’s 
miracles of healing. His attention was 
arrested by the narrative, but confining 
his views too exclusively to the course 
of his medical experience, he exclaimed, 
‘He felt it impossible to receive the 
account ; he must reject these cures as 
incredible tales.” The agony of mind 
which this impression gave rise to, it 
is impossible to describe. He was 
reduced almost to the verge of hope- 
lessness and despair, and could derive 
no consolation from all the assiduities 
and conversations of Christian friends. 
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One source of relief, however, he found - 
in the exercise of prayer, to which 
whole nights were anxiously devoted, 
and through this medium some rays of 
heavenly light dawned on his distracted 
soul, which attained gradually the full 
assurance of faith, and had peace and 
joy in believing. In the summer fol- 
lowing this happy change on his heart, 
Dr. Bateman appeared to be regaining 
strength, and had so far recruited as to 
bear the fatigue of removal to his 
native Whitby. The revival, however, 
was but temporary delusion. All his 
former nervousness and languor re- 
turned, and he now rapidly sank. But 
his deathbed experience, as described 
by the friends to whom we are indebted 
for the closing account of him, exhibited 
a bright example of the power and com- 
forts of religion in the Christian’s soul. 
“He bore his bodily afflictions with 
the most exemplary patience and even 
cheerfulness, and continually expressed 
his thankfulness that they were not 
greater! He would not allow any one 
to speak of his sufferings, always 
saying, that they did not deserve a 
stronger name than inconveniences.” 
His obligations to Thomas Scott, who 
was, under God, the instrument of his 
conversion, he felt to be incalculable ; 
and he often recommended those who 
visited him to read ‘*Scott’s Essays” 
and ‘ Force of Truth,’”? with ‘* Baxter's 
Saints’ Rest,” and similar books of 
devotion. The whole of his recorded 
conversations are most edifying, and, 
to use the words of his medical friend’ 
alluded to, “the entire simplicity and 
sincerity of Dr. Bateman’s natural 
character give additional value to what- . 
ever fell from him. He never used a 
language that was at all at variance 
with his real feelings, and was in no 
degree given to vain imaginations.” 
This interesting convert fell asleep in 
Jesus on the 9th of April,—the very 
night on which, a year before, his 
mind had been first awakened to the — 
realities of an eternal world. 
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DR. WILLIAM BATES. 


An eminent Nonconformist minister of 
the sixteenth century, though of his 
birth, family, and early education no 
records have been preserved. Having 
studied at the University of Cambridge, 
he obtained his degree of Doctor in 
Divinity in 1660, and having distin- 
guished himself by his brilliant talents 
and extensive acquirements in sacred 
literature, he soon got offers of prefer- 
ment, being appointed minister of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the- West, also chaplain to 
Charles I., and one of the commission- 
ers appointed to revise the Liturgy and 
the Book of Common Prayer. Ejected 
from his parochial charge by the act of 
uniformity, he became a leading man 
among the Nonconformists, who de- 
puted him, along with Baxter and 
another, to attend the famous conference 
wiih the bishops, the object of which 
was to persuade the Dissenters to 
conform to the mode of worship, espe- 
cially the external rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of England. But 
the same dread of affording any inlet 
to Popery, which so strongly influenced 
the minds of our Scottish Reformers, 
made those deputies look with jealous 
suspicion on the crucifix, the surplice, 
the altar, and its ritual accompaniments 
—a dread which the Puseyite innova- 
tions of the present day show to have 
been no unfounded alarm ; and, accord- 
ingly, Dr. Bates, who took the lead of 
his brother deputies with great delicacy 
and moderation, but firmness, resisted 
all the artful persuasions of Drs. Gun- 
ning, Pearson, and Sparrow. 


RICHARD 


One of the most eminent amongst the 
Nonconformist Divines, was born at 
Rowton, Shropshire, the seat of his 
maternal grandfather, on 12th Novem- 
ber, 1615, and in that place he spent 
the first ten years of his life. His 
father, who was proprietor of the estate 
of Eaton-Constantine, in the same 
county, had greatly reduced his fortune 


Dr. Bates’ high character introduced 
him to an acquaintance with many of 
the greatest men of his time. The 
Lord Keeper Bridgman, Lord Chan- 
cellor Finch, and Archbishop Tillotson, 
were his intimate and steady friends 
through life, Through the influence of 
these friends, several valuable prefer- 
ments were offered to him, and on the 
testimony of Dr. Calamy, he might 
have obtained a seat on the Episcopal 
bench, if his conscientious objections 
to the Church of England could have 
been overcome. 

Dr. Bates was a gentleman in ap- 
pearance and manners, as well as in 
all the accomplishments which fit a 
man for polished society. Toa sound 
and penetrating judgment, and a quick 
as well as most retentive memory, 
which enabled him readily to bring 
out his stores of knowledge as occasion 
required, he possessed an easy fluent 
style of conversation, which, through 
constant intercourse with the world, 
was enriched with shrewd observation, : 
and the most appropriate language. 
Amongst the writers of his school, Dr. 
Bates is the most distinguished by his 
polished elegance and correctness of 
style. His collected works were pub- 
lished at first in folio, but another and: 
better edition appeared in 1815, in 
four volumes. His treatise, ‘‘on the 
Harmony of the Divine Attributes in 
Man’s Redemption,’ has long been 
admired for the Scriptural soundness of 
its sentiments, no less than for the 
beauty of its composition. | 


BAXTER, 


by gambling, but before the birth of 
his son, had become a new and com- 
pletely reformed character, chiefly 
through a private perusal of the Scrip- 
tures. The conversation and example 
of his father, together with the reading 
of some good books that fell in his 
way, opened the mind of young Richard 
to early impressions of religion ; and 
D 
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though he afterwards fell into many 
habits of sin, such as lying, stealing 
fruit, &c., which greatly distressed his 
conscience at times, his juvenile piety 
was never wholly extinguished, but 
continued gradually to strengthen, and 
grow with his growth, till it acquired 
in mature life a permanent ascendency 
in his character. His education, the 
elementary parts of which were im- 
parted by his father, was unfortunately 
committed to teachers who proved 
either incompetent or careless, so that 
he never acquired the refinements of 
classical learning ; and yet, by dint of 
indefatigable diligence, aided by the 
force of his own natural genius, he rose 
to great distinction as a writer, adding 
his name to the list of those eminent 
individuals, both in the Church and 
State, who, without the advantages 
of scholastic instruction and discipline, 
have triumphed over all the difficulties 
of their early condition. His family, 
who were desirous of procuring him 
some employment about court, had 
influence to get him recommended to 
the master of the revels. But the 
bustle and incessant frivolity of the 
daily scenes in which that situation 
called him to mingle, were so uncon- 
genial to the taste and pensive habits 
of Baxter, that after a month’s experi- 
ment, he abandoned the court with all 
its lucrative prospects, and returned 
with redoubled zest to the resumption 
of study. His constitution, however, 
naturally delicate, now threatened to 
give way, insomuch that from the age 
of twenty-one to twenty-three he had 
the prospect of death almost constantly 
before him ; and yet his strong sense of 
religion filling him with an ardent 
desire to be useful in promoting the 
glory of God and the salvation of men, 
he was indefatigable in improving 
every incidental opportunity which 
health afforded to prepare himself for 
the ministry. Entertaining a_here- 
ditary predilection for the Church of 
England, he determined to seek orders 
in the Establishment, and was ordained 
by Bishop Thornborough of Worcester, 
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before he had carefully studied either. 
the book of ordination, or the thirty- 
nine articles he was then called to 
subscribe. In 16383, he commenced 
his ministry at Dudley, where he 
preached his first sermon to a numerous 
audience. After continuing there for a 
year, he removed to Bridgenorth, to 
act as assistant to the incumbent. It 
was while in this place that the et- 
cetera oath gave rise to distressing 
doubts in his mind about the lawfulness 
of conformity ; and the more closely he 
considered the subject, the more his 
doubts increased. Though he saw no 
objections to Episcopacy in itself as it” 
existed in the primitive church, he did 
not entertain the same feelings of admi- 
ration for that form of church govern- 
ment as it was then exhibited in 
England; especially, he could not 
reconcile himself to give so unqualified 
an approval of the diocesan Episcopacy 
as to bind himself in the terms of that 
oath, never to consent to any alteration 
or improvement in the government of 
the church, ‘‘ as it stands now estab- 
lished and ought to stand.” The oath 
was impolitic, and its imposition proved 
ruinous to the peace and order of the 
church. Meanwhile, Baxter continued 
to conform, although the view he took 
of its requirements. originated an ex- 
tensive course of reading on the princi- 
ples of church government, which 
gradually produced a conviction that 
the Episcopacy of England was not 
only different from that of primitive 
times, but was unfavourable to the 
maintenance of Christian discipline. 
On the opening of the Long Parliament. 
which took a lively interest in the state . 
of religion throughout the country, a 
committee was appointed to receive 
petitions and complaints against such 
of the clergy as were scandalous in 
character and life. Amongst other 
places, the town of Kidderminster had 
drawn up a libel against Mr. Dance, 
their vicar, —a weak, ignorant, _ 
and dissipate! man, leaving all his 
duty to be performed by a curate; who 
was as incompetent and dissolute as 
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himself; and the vicar, being well 
aware that there would be no difficulty 
in substantiating the charges, offered, 
on receiving a small compensation, to 
retire in favour of any respectable 
preacher who should be chosen by 
fourteen of the most respectable citizens 
he specified by name. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and the choice of the electors 
falling on Baxter, he entered on the 
pastoral charge of the place—a place 
with which his name has ever since 
been identified. Kidderminster, as 
might have been expected from the 
character of its spiritual overseers, was 
in a sad state of disorder and neglect. 
trreligion and vice prevailed to a fearful 
extent. The profligate and the Sabbath 
breaker gave him no small opposition 
at first, But the devoted ministry and 
exemplary life of the new incumbent 
produced a rapid and wonderful change, 
and, through the Divine blessing upon 
his labours, that moral desert ere long 
exhibited the face of Paradise, waving 
on all sides with the fruits of righteous- 
ness. He had been but two years 
resident in that town, when the civil 
war, in the reign of Cromwell, broke 
out, and Baxter, being forced, in the 
then unsettled state of the country, 
to retire from his charge, sought an 
asylum, along with about thirty other 
ministers, in Coventry. Though he 
was decidedly of opinion that both 
parties had carried matters to an 
unjustifiable and sinful extreme, yet, 
being ardently desirous of securing the 
liberties of the people, he joined the 
side of the parliament. Meanwhile, at 
the urgent request of the people, he 
returned to Kidderminster, where he 
laboured for fourteen years with such 
remarkable success that, while at the 
commencement of his ministry there 
might have been here and there a 
single family in a street that worshipped 
God, there was afterwards scarcely a 
household in the town in which 
domestic worship was not daily ob- 
served. On the recommendation of 
many of the most pious clergy of the 
time, Baxter accepted an invitation to 
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be chaplain to Colonel Whalley’s regi- 
ment, from a sincere desire to use all 
his influence to prevent the civil com- 
motions that afterwards ensued. In 
consequence, however, of an extraordi- 
nary hemorrhage at the nose, by which, 
it is said, he lost a gallon of blood, and 
was reduced to a state of the most 
alarming debility, he was obliged sud- 
denly to leave the army ; and this con- 
nection terminated at a very critical 
conjuncture, in February, 1647, the 
very day the military commenced their 
conspiracy against the parliament. On 
Cromwell gaining the ascendant, 
Baxter refused the oath of allegiance, 
and the Protector having, on one occa- 
sion, sent for him to a conference, 
during which he enlarged on the Provi- 
dence of God in effecting the recent 
changes, Baxter had the courage to 
tell him, that the ancient monarchy of 
the kingdom was a blessing. Baxter 
kept for a considerable time in complete 
retirement at Tunbridge, where his 
health was gradually re-established, 
and, on leaving that place, was induced, 
by urgent request, to repair to London, 
which he did-—his visit taking place on 
the eve of Richard Cromwell’s deposi- 
tion. He was engaged to preach 
before the parliament on the day pre- 
vious to their voting the restoration of 
Charles. Obtaining a special license 
from Sheldon, then Bishop of London, 
he preached in various places within 
the metropolitan diocese, and, amongst 
other honourable appointments he re- 
ceived, was made by the king one of his 
chaplains in ordinary. In that capacity, 
he once preached before his majesty, 
and, along with other eminent minis- 
ters of the time, had many conferences 
in the royal closet, with a view to 
devise some terms of agreement and 
union with the bishops. He assisted as 
one of the commissioners at the Savoy 
conference, and on that occasion sub- 
mitted a Reformed Liturgy which he 
had drawn up, and to which many 
competent judges gave the preference 
over any similar draught of the kind 
they had seen. Preferments of great 
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honour and value were repeatedly |structure, Baxter preached in it only 
offered to Baxter: amongst others he | once; “ for, unhappily the house of Mr. 
was tempted with the bishopric of|Secretary Coventry, being at the back 


Hereford, by the .Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon ; but he respectfully declined 
them on grounds of conscientious 
scruple, and no appointment would 
have been so truly acceptable to him 
as liberty to preach again in his beloved 
town of Kidderminster. But, although 
he was permitted to visit his old friends 
there after the Restoration, he was 


denied the privilege of preaching in} 


that place above two or three times. 
He continued, therefore, in London, 
where Bishop Sheldon renewed his 
license to preach, on the express condi- 
tion, however, of his abstaining from 
any reflections either on the constitution 
or the ritual of the church; and in this 
course he continued till 15th May, 1662, 
when he preached his farewell sermon 
at Blackfriars, —having determined thus 
early to resign, in order to dispel a suspi- 
cion that he would conform if he waited 
till Bartholomew tide, the time fixed by 
the act. Though he then terminated his 
public ministry, however, he still con- 
tinued for a while in communion with 
the Church of England ; for, on retiring 
to Acton in Middlesex, he attended 


every Sabbath, during the hours of 


public service, in the parish church, 
and, at a later part of the day, ad- 
dressed as many of the neighbours as 
could be assembled. At Acton he 
remained until the expiry of the act 
against Conventicles, when, on~ his 
preaching to crowded audiences, old 


of it, that high church functionary’ 
was so enraged that a set of proscribed 
schismatics. should fix themselves so 
near his dwelling, that he resolved to 
|dislodge them. Accordingly, on the 
| following Sabbath, he sent three justices 
‘to the chapel to apprehend Mr. Baxter, 
but he being absent in the country, 
\they most brutally and illegally seized 
Mr. Sheddon, a Derbyshire minister, 
who was preaching instead of him, and 
dragged him to prison, where he lay, 
though a man of weakly constitution, 
till, through the interference of Chief 
|Justice Hale, he was released by a 
habeas corpus. Baxter, finding him- 
self continually harassed by Coventry 
|sending men to beat drums under the 
windows of his chapel during divine 
service, and, finally, by being forcibly 
kept out of it by soldiers, at last lost 
all hope of being suffered to preach any 
longer in that place, and in the follow- 
ing year offered it to Dr. Lloyd, rector 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, who agreed 
to pay a ground rent for it as one of 
his chapels.” Besides this petty species 
of annoyance, Baxter was subjected to 
a vexatious succession of fines and 
imprisonments, till at length, in the 
reign of James II., he was committed 
prisoner to the King’s Bench, by a 
warrant of Chief Justice Jefferies, on 
the ground of some alleged seditious 
remarks in his Paraphrase on the New 
Testament. 30th May. was fixed for 


jealousies were roused against him, and/his trial, but, labouring at this time 
he was, on a warrant issued by two] under severe indisposition, his counsel 
neighbouring justices, committed for| moved for delay, which, however, was 
six months to New Prison, but was| refused in the most unfeeling manner. 
released by a habeas corpus, and|The burden of the charge against him 
removed to Totteridge, near Barnet. | was that, in the passages specified, his . 
Availing himself of the indulgence in| animadversions being aimed at the 
1672, he returned to London, where, | English prelates, and the existing con- 
after lecturing in various places, he| stitution in Church and State, he was 
commenced to preach regularly in a/| guilty of sedition. Every attempt was 
commodious chapel, which had been|made by the court to browbeat or 
erected out of the fortune of Mrs. | silence his counsel, and on Baxter him- 
Baxter for the-sole use of her husband. | self venturing to speak, Jefferies broke 
On the completion of this interesting | out upon him in a torrent of the most 
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abusive invective that evér perhaps 
flowed from a bench of justice. 
‘Richard, Richard,’* said he, ‘‘ dost 
thou think we will hear thee poison the 
eourt? Thon art an old fellow, an old 
knaye; thou hast written books enow 
to fill a cart, every one as full of 
sedition, I may say treason, as an egg 
is full of meat. Hadst thou been whipt 
out of thy writing trade forty years 
ago, it had been well. I know thou 
hast a large party, and I see a great 
many of thy brotherhood in corners 
here waiting to see what will become 
of their don, but, by the grace of 
Almighty God, Ill crush them all.” 
When he had finished this extraordinary 
ebullition, Baxter rose calmly and said, 
“Does your lordship think any jury 
will pass a verdict against me on such 
atrial?” ‘I'll warrant you, Richard, 
don’t trouble your head about that.” 
The jury, without leaving the bar, 
brought in a unanimous verdict of 
“ouilty,” and, on 29th June following, 
Baxter was mulcted 500 marks, to be 
kept in prison until the fine was paid, and 
to find security for good behaviour for 
the next seven years. Jefferies, in 
pronouncing judgment, expressed his 
regret that ‘‘the act of indemnity 
prevented a sentence of hanging.” 
Baxter pined in prison for two years, 
till, having obtained a pardon from 
King James, through the intercession 
of Lord Powis, he removed to Charter- 
House Yard. At the happy era of the 
Revolution, he resumed his ministerial 
labours as indefatigably as ever, 
preaching every Sabbath morning, and 
giving a public lecture every Thursday, 
which were attended by numerous and 
devoted congregations, till, after a life 
of incessant labour and harassing perse- 
cation, he died on 8th December, 1691, 
in his seventy-sixth year, and was 
buried in Christ Church. 

“Richard Baxter,” says one of his 


biographers, ‘‘ was a man famous for 
weakness of body and strength of mind ; 
for having the strongest sense of reli- 
gion himself, and exciting a sense of it 
in the thoughtless and profligate ; for 
preaching more sermons, writing more 
books, and engaging in more contro- 
versies than any Nonconformist of his 
age. He spoke, disputed, and wrote 
with ease, and discovered the same 
intrepidity when he reproved Cromwell 
and expostulated with Charles II., as 
when he preached to a congregation of 
mechanics.” In prospect of entering 
into matrimony, while he left to his 
wife .the entire management of his 
temporal affairs, he stipulated only for 
the control of his time, and so incessant 
was his improvement of it, that what 
was said of his preaching was equally 
applicable to his study and his writing. 

“He preached as though he ne’er would 

preach again, 

And as a dying man to dying men.” 
His works, which embrace the whole 
range of theology,—doctrine, practice, 
casuistry, and polemics, could not, 
according to Orme, be comprised, if 
printed in a uniform edition, in less 
than sixty volumes, or, according to 
others, they include one hundred and 
forty-five separate treatises, all composed 
in a most diseased frame of body, and 
amid a multitude of other avocations. 
The most popular of these are his 
‘¢ Narrative of his own Life and Times,” 
his ‘*‘ Dying Thoughts,” his ‘*‘ Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest,’ and his ‘‘ Call to 
the Unconverted,” of which 20,000 
copies were sold in one year, and which 
has been translated not only into every 
European, but into several Oriental, 
tongues, through the exertions of 
missionaries. No higher tribute could 
be paid to any author than Dr. Johnson 
paid to Baxter, ‘‘Read any of his 
works—they are all good.” 
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A distinguished author, both in prose |in the county of Kincardine, Scotland, 


and poetry, was born at Laurencekirk, 


‘ 


in the latter end of 1725. Deprived of 
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his father at the early age of seven, the 
office of natural guardian was under- 
taken by the eldest son of the family, 
then in his eighteenth year, who, with 
fraternal affection, exerted himself to 
provide for the support as well as the 
education of the little boy. At his 
expense James was entered at the 
parish school of Laurencekirk, the 
reputation of which, greatly advanced 
by the celebrated Ruddiman, was at 
that time fully sustained by the high 
classical attainments of his successor, 
Mr. Milne. Under the tuition of this 
accomplished teacher, young Beattie 
made rapid progress in his education, 
and was distinguished amongst his 
school-fellows from his early years, 
both by his indications of superior 
talents, and his unwearied assiduity 
in the preparation of his school exer- 
cises. When not quite fourteen, he 
entered the University of Aberdeen, and 
having offered himself a candidate for 
one of the college bursaries, was, after 
a comparative trial, pronounced the 
student to whose claim of superior 
merit the prize should be adjudged. 
After having-completed the University 
curriculum, and taken his degree of 
A.M., he accepted the situation of 
parochial teacher in Fordoun, adjoining 
the place of his nativity, where he 
gained the respect of all classes by the 
variety and extent of his literary 
acquirements, as well as by the purity 
and polish of his manners. His grow- 
ing reputation soon opened the way to 
higher preferment,. and from’ being 
usher, he was appointed rector in the 
classical academy in Aberdeen. Now 
resident in a place endeared to him as 
the seat of his Alma Mater, and enjoy- 
ing the pleasure and advantages of 
literary society, Mr. Beattie’s character 
rapidly developed. By the prominent 
part he took in a literary society, and 
the style of the essays he read before it, 
his taste and capabilities in moral 
science became widely known, inso- 
much, that on the death of the aged 
professor of Moral Philosophy, he was, 
through the influence of his friends, 
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elected to the vacant chair in 1760, 
being only in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age, and added one star more to 
that bright constellation of intellectual 
and Christian savans, Reid, Campbell, 
Gregory, and Gerard, by which the 
northern University of Scotland was 
adorned. At an earlier period, Mr. 
Beattie had amused himself by contri- 
buting fugitive pieces of poetry to the 
Scots Magazine and other periodicals 
of the day. These being now collected 
in a volume, obtained a wide circula- 
tion. He published also an Essay on 
** Poetry and Music,” and various other 
productions, illustrating the principles 
of taste and criticism, which had been 
read at the meetings of the Literary 
Society. In 1767 he married Miss 
Dunn, only daughter of his successor in 
the rectorship of the grammar school, 
an amiable and most accomplished 
young lady, with whom he long lived 
in the enjoyment of full connubial 
happiness, but whose mental infirmi- 
ties, inherited from the mother’s side, 
were a great source of the sorrows that 
embittered the latter portion of his life. 
The course of Mr. Beattie’s academical 
prelections having led him to investi- 
gate the principles of human thought, 
his attention was directed to the un- 
sound and dangerous conclusions which 
a Berkeley and a Hume had deduced 
from the ideal theories of Descartes and 
Locke; and perceiving their doctrines 
to open the floodgates to a universal 
scepticism, which would not only 
undermine the authority of revealed 
religion, but throw an air of the most 
painful uncertainty on every department 
of human knowledge, he set himself to 
prove that their whole fabric of sophistry: 
was reared on a false and groundless 
hypothesis. It was no easy task to 
combat the arguments of these two 
subtle metaphysicians, the one of whom 
maintained that body and the other 
that spirit had no existence except as 
notions and fancies in the human mind. 
But Mr. Beattie pursued them through 
all their mazy labyrinth of errors, and 
in his “Essay on the Nature and 
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Immutability of Truth,’? clearly and 
powerfully demonstrated, that whilst 
there are some truths perceived intwi- 
tively, others demand proof—that these 
latter can only be judged of by those 
who are capable of knowing and appre- 
ciating their evidence—that the faculty 
by which we judge of this evidence is 
called reason, whereas the name of 
common sense should be given to the 
power by which we apprehend truths 
that are intuitive. This work, which 
was published in 1770, was hailed by 
all the friends of sound learning and 
revealed religion throughout the king- 
dom, and was, at the same time, 
greatly extolled in point of execution,— 
the elegance of the composition, the 
lucidus ordo of the arrangement, and 
the excellent Christian spirit that per- 
vaded the whole, calling forth the 
tribute of universal admiration. The 
same year he published the first canto 
of his beautiful poem ‘the Minstrel,”’ 
the design of which, as he himself 
intimates, was to trace a poetical 
genius, born in a rude age, from the 
first dawn of fancy, till that period 
when he may be supposed capable of 
appearing in the world as a minstrel,— 
a character which, according to the 
notions of our forefathers, was not only 
respectable but sacred. This work 
proved the versatility of his genius, and 
enrolled his name in the lists of the 
British poets. The fame of the author 
spread far and wide. He was created 
Doctor of Laws by King’s College in 
1770, and having occasion soon after 
to visit the metropolis, he was intro- 
duced not only into the highest literary 
and scientific circles in London, but 
honoured with the acquaintance of 
many of the most distinguished peers 
both in the Chureh and State,—had an 
interview with King George III. and 
his queen, who were great admirers of 
his work, and through the interest of 
the pious Lord Dartmouth, was farther 
rewarded with a pension of £200. 

Tt would exceed our limits to specify 
the various literary works which suc- 
cessively came from the pen of Dr. 
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Beattie, his ‘‘ Essay on Memory and 
Imagination,’ and his “ Elements of 
Moral Science.’? But it does fall 
Within the scope of this book to mention 
“his Treatise on the Evidences of 
Christianity,” a treatise which did good 
service in its day, and which stamped 
its author as a firm and enlightened 
believer in the Divine origin and truth 
of Christianity. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the utility of Dr. 
Beattie’s labours. At a time when 
mental and metaphysical science was 
cultivated with great ardour in the 
University of Aberdeen, it was of vast 
importance that the Moral Philosophy 
chair was filled by a professor who, by 
his public lectures as well as private 
conversation, was capable of wielding 
so beneficial an influence over the minds 
of young candidates for the ministry ; 
and in an age when the scepticism of 
the continent was secretly undermining 
the foundations of the national faith, 
it must be regarded as a special kind- 
ness of Providence that a writer ap- 
peared, equal in subtlety and argument 
to Hume, and capable of recommending 
the claims of truth and religion by the 
charms of a powerful and popular 
eloquence. 

In private life Dr. Beattie was an 
amiable and eminently pious man. 
During his later years, he met with 
several heavy domestic afflictions. In 
addition to the mental malady of Mrs. 
Beattie, already alluded to, he sustained 
a grievous blow by the death of his 
eldest son, a most accomplished youth, 
who shortly before had been associated 
with his father in the professorship, 
and whose rare literary promise was 
only surpassed by his faith and expe- 
rience as a Christian. Of this extra- 
ordinary young map, prematurely 
snatched, as we would say, from the 
world, his father wrote and published a 
Memoir; and we envy not the heart 
which is not moved with sensibility by 
the affecting record, or incited to emu- 
late the virtues and ardent piety of 
James Hay Beattie. Another pro- 
mising son, named Montague after the 
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celebrated Mrs, Montague, also followed 
his brother to an early grave. The 
venerable professor, while he bowed 
with devout and unmurmuring acqui- 
escence to these repeated trials, never 
recovered his wonted cheerfulness. He 
gradually withdrew himself from so- 
ciety, to brood in silent sorrow over 
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were buried; and, being seized by a 
paralytic attack, which reduced him for 
a long period to a state of the most 
helpless imbecility, he sank at length 
on 8th August, 1803, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, cherishing a 
lively hope, through the Redeemer, of 
clory, honour, and immortality in 


the grave where his paternal hopes | another and better world. 


BEDE, 


Commonly surnamed ‘the Venerable,”’ 
was born at Wearmonth, in the county 
of Durham, in 673. At the age of 
six, he was sent to the adjoining Mon- 
astery of St. Peter, where he lived for 
twelve years pursuing his education, 
and having gone through the usual 
curriculum of study, was ordained a 
deacon at nineteen. Devoted to reli- 
gion and literature, he spent the greater 
part of his life in a monastery; and so 
great was his attachment to the pur- 
suits he followed in that monastic 
retirement, that no offers of preferment 
could tempt him to relinquish it. Not 
even a flattering invitation from Pope 
Sergius to visit him at Rome, and give 
his Holiness the benefit of his opinion 
on matters of public importance, was 
allowed to interrupt the settled system 
of his life. In his favourite retreat, he 
was engaged with indefatigable dili- 
gence for many years in collecting 
materials for his ecclesiastical history, 
It is a work of great labour and re- 
search, which, on its first publication, 
gained him so high reputation, that his 
acquaintance was eagerly sought by all 
his learned contemporaries. ‘ Amongst 
these, Egbert, Bishop of York, himself 
aman of learning and accomplishments, 
deserves honourable mention, inasmuch 
as by his official influence over an 
extensive district of country, he did 
much to facilitate the researches of the 
monkish historian. The materials of 
which his history was constructed were 
scattered in many isolated repositories, 
and in a multitude of manuscripts and 
charters in the possession of private 
individuals and monasteries. With 


amazing diligence Bede endeavoured to 
explore every accessible source of infor- 
mation. But his labours would often 
have been fruitless without the friendly 
patronage of Egbert. To him Bede 
addressed a treatise containing an 
account of the state of the church at 
that time, the value of which may be 
estimated from the fact, that it is the 
only known document from which this 
information can be derived. Many 
minor pieces proceeded fiom the indus- 
trious pen of Bede. He was a zealous 
instructor of the young, and as a 
preacher his fame was so great that his 
homilies were, by public authority, 
read in the churches. But his last and 
great work was a translation of the 
most important parts of the Bible into 
the Saxon language. To this laborious 
undertaking he applied himself with 
intense devotion, and though suffering 
under the united attacks of a lingering 
consumption and a troublesome asthma, 
he continued to prosecute his labours 
with patient, almost incredible, perse- 
verance. ‘ The day before his death,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ though his men- 
tal powers remained in all their vigour, 
he beeame suddenly worse, and the 
amanuensis, to whom he was dictating . 
a translation of John’s gospel, per- 
ceiving his increasing exhaustion, ob- 
served ‘there is now only one chapter 
remaining, but it appears an extreme 
difficulty for you to speak.’ The dying 
Bede, summoning all his energies for 
the effort to secure to his countrymen 
that precious and most edifying portion 
of the Divine Word, immediately an- 
swered, ‘I shall be able, take another 
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pen, and write as rapidly as you can.’ 


_ Towards evening, the secretary again 


said, ‘Now, master, there is but a 


_ Single sentence wanting.’ Having been 
_ urged to write fast, ‘ Now,’ said the 


_ asis more than probable in this instance, 


writer, ‘ now it is done,’ on which Bede 


replied, ‘Well, thou hast rightly said, 


it is done; raise my head, that I may 
sit over against the place where I was 
wont to pray, and, where now seated, I 
may again supplicate my Father. 
Being thus placed, according to his 
own desire, on the floor of his chamber, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Glory be to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,’ and after utter- 
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Was born at Falkirk, 24th March, 
1774. His father, who was minister 
of the first Associate congregation in 
that town, and his mother, who was 
distinguished for strong good sense as 
well as ardent piety, destined this their 
fourth son for the ministry; and his 
own heart, which from his infancy was 
the subject of strong religious impres- 
sions, inclined him to second the parental 
wishes. Whether it arose from a 
mere puerile tendency to imitation, or, 


the idea had its source and origin in 
the aspiration of a precocious youth, 
certain it is that a love of the sacred 
office early took possession of his mind. 
He was in the habit of repairing as a 
pastime to the churchyard, where, 
mounted on a horizontal tombstone, 
and surrounded by a group of his 
boyish companions, he gave them what 
he called ‘‘a preaching ;”’ and the feel- 
ing which first displayed itself by these 
occasional and childish manifestations, 
gradually assumed the strength and 
unity of a settled purpose, which 
moulded his tastes, and directed his 
ursuits from the first dawnings of 
intellect, till he entered on the serious 
preparation for the ministry, as his 
fiture employment in life. In evidence 
of this, it is stated that he was sent, or 
rather that he went, at an infantine age 
to school, for he would not remain be- 
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ing these words he immediately expired. 

Bede is incomparably the greatest 
man that appeared for centuries, He 
was a light, which shone with tran- 
scendant brilliancy, contrasted with the 
surrounding darkness. He died in 
735, and was buried in the chapel 
aitached to his convent. But his 
remains were afterwards removed to 
Durham, and placed in the same coffin 
with those of St. Cuthbert. His works, 
in a collected form, were first published 
in Paris in 1544, in three volumes, 
folio. The last edition was issued from 
the Cambridge press in 1722. 
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hind his elder brother. He was a 
diligent and assiduous scholar; and 
although he was of most sociable disposi- 
tions, and entered with keen relish into 
all the pastimes and active occupations of 
his school-fellows, yet he was uniformly 
punctual in his attendance on his class, 
and thoroughly prepared with every 
lesson, He had a passionate fondness 
for books, and often lay out stretched 
for hours upon the carpet, or in summer 
on the grass, in the silent enjoyment of 
a favourite volume, so that by thus 
following at will the bent of his boyish 
inclinations, he had amassed, even in 
childhood, a large stock of miscellaneous 
knowledge. After commencing the 
study of the classics at the grammar or 
parish school of Falkirk, under Mr. 
James Meek, who is said to have been 
a person ‘‘ well qualified to inspire the 
youthful mind with a love of polite 
literature,” Henry was removed to the 
University of Edinburgh, in November, 
1786, when only thirteen years of age. 
He passed through his collegiate course 
in a manner highly creditable, although 
the effect of his public appearance in 
the classes was much injured by an 
unfortunate habit he had at that time 
acquired of too rapid utterance. While 
he possessed a respectable acquaintance 
with the classics, his forte lay in English 
essay-writing, which he executed with 
great taste and ability—his lively and 
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fertile imagination always supplying 
him with a profusion of figures, while 
his sound judgment was displayed in 
the selection of those only which served 
to illustrate and adorn his subject. In 
that early period, too, like many young 
persons of talent, he was an enthusiast 
in poetry, who not only stored his 
memory with the most striking passages 
from the works of the great poets, but 
took delight in embodying the effusions 
of his own pious heart in the form of 
verse — an exercise which, doubtless, 
had no small influence in giving him 
that command of imagery, and that 
flow of elegant diction that appear in 
his published writings. In fact, one of 
his earliest intellectual characteristics 
was the very keen relish he displayed 
for the beauties of composition ; and to 
gratify this literary taste, he was, during 
his university residence in Edinburgh, 
so frequent a hearer in some of the 
Established Churches of that city, that 
his parents were for some time uneasy 
lest he should form a permanent con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland. 
Although, however, he was then, and 
through life, on a friendly footing with 
many ministers of that Church, he was 
steady in adhering to the principles of 
the Secession body in which he had 
been educated ; and, with a view to the 
ministry in that connection, he in due 
course entered the Theological Hall, 
which was then held at Selkirk, under 
the presidency of the learned and vener- 
able Dr. Lawson. He did not remain 
there to complete the prescribed course 
of study; for there being peculiar urgency 
in the circumstances of the Associate 
Synod for an increased number of 
preachers, Mr. Belfrage received license 
at the early age of nineteen. There 
was, however, less risk in investing one 
so young with this responsible character, 
as his whole life had hitherto been an 
uninterrupted course of preparation for 
the exercise of the ministerial office. 
For besides the advantage he derived 
from the counsels and example of his 
excellent father, he passed the long 
intervals of the theological session, 
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which were confined to the months of 
August and September, at Edinburgh 
College, where he went through a very 
liberal course of literature and philo- 
sophy, and his summers were devoted 
to the free and exclusive prosecution of 
his private study. Hence he had been 
in circumstances more favourable for 
improvement than most of his contem- 
poraries at the Secession Hall, and, so far 
as related to preparatory learning, was 
well qualified even at his juvenile age 
to sustain the character of a licentiate. 

Mr. Belfrage proved a_ peculiarly 
acceptable preacher, and his great 
popularity procured him calls from three 
different congregations. The Synod, 
whose duty it was to act as supreme 
judge in such cases of competition, 
decided in favour of Falkirk, where 
accordingly Belfrage was ordained as 
colleague to his venerable father, on 
18th June, 1794. The settlement 
proved a happy one for all parties, and 
brought a great accession of new hearers 
to the church —the young being 
attracted by the florid rhetoric, the 
exuberant fancy, displayed in the dis- 
courses of the young minister—while 
the older portion were pleased with the 
Scriptural phraseology and unction 
which pervaded them, and still more by 
the faithfulness and regularity of his 
private visitations, 

On the death of his father, which 
took place about four years after his 
settlement, the duties of the congrega- 
tion devolved on the unassisted care of 
Mr. Belfrage, and seldom has minis- 
terial diligence been more perseveringly 
displayed, or been productive of happier 
fruits. 

During the year 1802, Mr. Belfrage - 
was appointed by the Synod to go to 
London to officiate in the Secession 
Church of Miles’ Lane, the incumbent of 
which had long been disabled through 
age and other infirmities. His popu- 
larity in the pulpit, and his social 
manners in private, had the effect of 
reviving a congregation almost on the 
eve of expiry ; and so well did he fulfil 
the duties of his brief mission, that he 
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attracted to that place of worship a|productions—beauty and elegance of 


large number of Scottish Seceders resi- 
dent in London. This first visit to the 
metropolis — at that time a rare and 
much-thought-of occurrence—Mr. Bel- 
frage enjoyed exceedingly; and, amongst 
the greatest pleasures it afforded him, 
may be reckoned his introduction to 
the venerable and warm hearted Dr. 
Waugh, which commenced a friendship 
that terminated only with the death of 
the latter. More than a hundred of 
his people waited the arrival of the 
stage coach in Falkirk, and crowded 
round to welcome him back to his 
longing and attached congregation. 
In December, 1812, Mr. Belfrage 
originated an important movement in 
the town of Falkirk, the establishment of 
a charity and Sabbath-school society. 
The object met the approval of all 
parties, and it was resolved that the 
annual sermon in its behalf should be 
preached by churchmen and dissenters 
alternately ; an arrangement which has 
been acted on from the commencement 
to the present day. There was an 
exception, however, made in regard to 
one sect—a small body of Unitarians, 
who were endeavouring to settle them- 
selves in Falkirk, and who, soon after 
the formation of the school, sent a 
donation to its funds. Chiefly through 
the exertion and influence of Mr. 
Belfrage, the money was declined, 
on the ground ‘that the association 
could not, in honour and conscience, 
receive what was obtained by the 
exhibition of tenets hostile to those 
principles which are zealously inculcated 
on the young under their care, and 
which they regard as the dearest con- 
solation and hope of their hearts.”’ 
Hitherto, Mr. Belfrage, had not 
ventured to come before the public as 
an author; and it was not till 1814 
that he published his ‘Sacramental 
Addresses’’—the first in the series of 
devout and practical treatises by which 
he gained so high and extensive fame, 
as a writer on subjects of religion. 
Distinguished by the qualities of style 
which characterize all his successive 


language, rich variety and liveliness of 
imagery, a glowing fervour of devotion, 
and a felicitous application of Scripture 
sentiment and phraseology—this volume 
obtained the suffrages of the religious 
public to an extent then unprecedented, 
and the whole of the first edition was 
speedily exhausted. Three years after 
he favoured the world with another 
volume, entitled ‘* Practical Discourses, 
intended to promote the Happiness and 
Improvement of the Young,” and its 
popularity fully equalled that of its 
predecessor, as was evinced by the 
rapid sale and wide circulation. And 
this again was, in 1818, followed by a 
smaller work in the form of a cate- 
chism, ‘‘on the leading facts and 
principles of Christianity, in connection 
with their moral influence,” which he 
prepared for the male and female classes 
of his congregation. 

In 1821 a second volume of Sacra- 
mental Addresses was issued, which 
was, if possible, more highly prized by 
the religious public than the first ; and, 
about the same time, Mr. Belfrage be- 
came a contributor to the Hvangelical 
Magazine, from the benevolent motive 
of aiding the circulation of a religious 
periodical which was so efficiently sup- 
porting the cause of Gospel truth, and 
the proceeds of which were liberally 
devoted to the relief of many widows 
of dissenting ministers, in Scotland as 
well as in England. In return for his 
valued communications, he received 
through the hands of his friend Dr. 
Waugh, £100 a-year for distribution. 
In 1822 appeared his ‘‘ Sketches of 
Life and Character, from Scripture and 
from Observation ;” in 1823 his ‘* Mon- 
itor to Families, or Discourses on some 
of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic 
Life ;” and, in the course of the same 
year, “ A Guide to the Lord’s Table,” 
in the form of a catechism, together 
with an ‘+ Address to Applicants for 
Admission.’? These numerous publica- 
tions, all of them marked by refined 
taste and elegance of composition, and 
breathing the most wholesome spirit of 
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pure evangelical religion, spread the 
name of Belfrage far and wide; and 


one of the most gratifying rewards the | 


author obtained, was the influx of many 
highly eulogistic testimonies, spontane- 
ously sent him by eminent individuals 
beyond the pale of his own communion. 
Among these, was the late Rev. Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart., one 
of the ministers of St. Cuthbert’s Par- 
ish, Edinburgh, through whose influ- 
ence the University of St. Andrews were 


induced to confer on Mr. Belfrage, free | 


of expense, the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. To the value of 
this unsolicited honour he was fully 
alive; and, on his visiting St. Andrews 
some time after, he tastefully acknow- 
ledged the compliment by presenting 
the college with an elegant copy of all 
his works. In May, 1825, Dr. Bel- 
frage visited London a second time, on 
an invitation to preach one of the ser- 
mons at the anniversary meeting of the 
London Missionary Society ; and, from 
the novelty and high interest of the 
great annual religious meetings which 
are held in the metropolis in the begin- 
ning of summer, this visit afforded him 
peculiar delight. On returning to Scot- 
land again, which he did after the lapse 
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of a few weeks, Dr. Belfrage pursued 
the even tenour of his way as formerly— 
in the character of an author, laying the 
religious world under increasing obliga- 
tions by the successive publication of 
his ‘* Discourses to the Aged ;” his 
*¢ Counsels for the Sanctuary ;” his 
‘* Portrait of John the Baptist ;’’ and, 
in conjunction with a friend, his ‘* Me- 
moirs of Dr. Waugh.” 

In private life Dr. Belfrage possessed 
all the qualities that secure esteem :—he 
was an affectionate husband and {father 
—a sincere and warm-hearted friend— 
an intelligent and cheerful companion,— 
charitable and peculiarly attentive to 
the poor, and necessitous, and full of 
sympathy with the distressed. He was 
a man of eminently devotional habits— 
delighted to trace his God every where 
—whether in the contemplation of Na- 
ture, of which he was an ardent 
admirer—or in the study of His Word, 
‘©on which he meditated day and 
night.” His health under the burthen 
of his private and public Jabours, 
began, in the spring of 1834, to 
decline; and, on 16th September of 
that year, this good man, without a 
groan or struggle, fell asleep in Jesus. 


JOHN ALBERT BENGEL 


Was born at Winnenden, a small town 
in Wurtemberg, on 24th June, 1687. 
His father, who was assistant minister 
of his native parish, gave him the first 
rudiments of learning. But being 
early deprived of that excellent parent, 
he was cast with his widowed mother 
on the sole care of Providence, and his 
experience of the goodness and mercy 
of his Heavenly Father in that depend~- 
ent condition, together with the early 
impressions of religion which his 
parents had instilled into his mind, 
produced those feelings of ardent and 
genuine piety which distinguished him 
through life. His mother, after ten 
years’ widowhood, having been mar- 
ried, in 1703, to John Albert Glocker, 
Steward of the Theological Institution 


at Maulbrom, this pious, large-hearted 
man acted the part of a second father 
to Bengel, and, encouraging him in his 
ardent devotion to the pursuit of 
divinity, entered him a student in the 
University of Tubingen. After finish- 
ing his philosophical course, and taking 
his degree of Master of Arts, he com- 
menced the proper study of theology. 
The ardour and untiring perseverance 
he displayed in the subsidiary branches 
of Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History, 
together with the ability and critical 
skill evinced in his analyses of Scripture 
texts, attracted the favourable notice of 
the professors, one of whom engaged 
his assistance in superintending a new 
edition of the German Bible, and other 
theological works. 
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Bengel’s attention, during his resi- 
dence at Tubingen, was chiefly occupied 
with the study of the original languages 
of the Bible—a study which, when 
unaccompanied with a prayerful temper, 
always proves inimical to the growth of 
true piety, by fostering a habit of 
attending to the letter more than the 
spirit of the Scriptures. Happily 
for Bengel, his University career was 
entered upon at a time when a zeal 
for personal religion prevailed amongst 
the elder students, and when a num- 
ber of well-disposed young men had 
formed themselves into a society for 
promoting a practical knowledge of 
the Divine Word. A youth of Ben- 
gel’s character was gladly welcomed 
into this association, and to the happy 
influence exerted over his mind by the 
friendship of these devout fellow-stu~ 
dents, must primarily be traced the 
healthful spirit of piety which animated 
his future labours as a Biblical critic. 
Add to this, that several of the profes- 
sors who at that time filled the theolo- 
gical chairs at Tubingen, were persons of 
an eminently devout character, particu- 
larly Reuchlin and Hochsetter, who 
took a lively interest in the spiritual as 
well as intellectual progress of their 
students, and to. whose friendly 
enlightened counsels Bengel always 
delighted to acknowledge his early 
obligations. 

Bengel, having completed his stu- 
dies, and been ordained by the consis- 
tory of Stuttgart, was admitted to the 
parochial charge of Metzingen. Before 
the expiry of a twelvemonth, he was 
transferred from this obscure situation 
to undertake the office of junior divinity 
professor at Tubingen, and, at the same 
time act as assistant to Hochsetter in the 
city church,—offices, the one of which 
exercised his gifts of preaching, while 
the other engaged him in his favourite 
pursuits of lecturing on subjects of 
philology and Biblical criticism. After 
continuing three years in these offices, 
he was removed to the important curacy 
of Stuttgart, where he laboured, with a 
high degree of acceptance, for two 
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years, when his pastoral connection 
with that place was dissolved by his 
promotion, in 1713, to the presidency 
of a new theological college that was 
established at Denkendorf. To qualify 
himself for this important undertaking, 
he travelled, at the expense of govern- 
ment, through all parts of Germany, 
with a view of inspecting the classical 
and theological schools, and witnessing 
the operation of the most approved 
systems. In November, 1713, he 
opened the first session of the Denken- 
dorf College by an introductory lecture, 
in which, with regard to general 
education, he maintained the close and 
natural connection that subsisted be- 
tween religion and the physical sciences, 
and, addressing theological students in 
particular, told them that the first 
indispensable qualification for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of Divine knowledge was 
a spirit of humble and docile piety. 
These leading views, which he devel- 
oped in his inaugural discourse, were 
the principles that guided him during 
the twenty-eight years he presided over 
that great college. Infirmities and 
advancing age dictating the expediency 
of resignation, he, on 24th April, 1741, 
terminated his long and distinguished 
career as Principal of Denkendorf, by 
pronouncing a Latin discourse on the 
same subject with which he had chosen 
to commence his academic duties, viz., 
‘‘the auspicious influence of picty on 
the studies of the young,” thus bringing 
the testimony and results of a long 
experience to confirm the truth and 
soundness of the principles he had uni- 
formly inculcated. 

On quitting Denkendorf, he was 
rewarded for his long and useful ser- 
vices by the honourable office of Aulic 
Counsellor of State, and, at the same 
time, was appointed Prelate of Her- 
brechtingen. This latter office, though 
one of comparative ease and leisure, 
required him to preach regularly, and 
while his ministry was blessed by 
rousing multitudes to serious impres- 
sions of religion, he enjoyed sufficient 
leisure, which his active mind sedulously 
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improved towards carrying on his 
favourite studies. 

But he was not allowed to continue 
in the enjoyment of this dignified 
retirement. So high did his character, 
not only for piety and learning, but for 
practical wisdom and enlightened expe- 
rience, stand in public estimation, that, 
in 1747, he was chosen a member of 
the General Assembly of the Provincial 
Estates, and afterwards one of their 
special Board of Directors. Other 
honours still awaited the venerable 
Bengel. For, besides receiving the 


honorary title of Doctor in Divinity | 
from the University of Tubingen, he | 


was appointed Councillor of Consistory, 
and Prelate of Alpirsbach. 

Increasing infirmities acting on a 
naturally feeble constitution, brought 
him rapidly down, and he died 2d 
November, 1752, his conduct during 
his last illness manifesting the happy 
influence and triumphant power of 
that faith which had been the animating 
principle of his whole life. 

Bengel was the father of Biblical 
criticism in Germany. Perplexed in 
early life by the various readings of the 
Bible, he began to form a text for 
himself, and this task he executed on 
principles of the most rigid but, at the 
same time, rational criticism. The 
only one of his rules that appears 
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exceptionable, is, that he resolved to 
admit no reading which had not been’ 
previously introduced into some printed 
edition. This rule, however, he saw 
reason afterwards to abandon, on 
coming to know the value and impor- 
tance of ancient manuscripts. But it 
is not surprising, that in a line of study 
then so entirely novel, he entertained 
some narrow views, and to him belongs 
the honour of having first applied the 
torch of philosophical criticism and 
hermeneutical science, which, although 
in some instances it has been held up 
by some of his learned successors on the 
continent to bewilder and mislead, has, 
in better hands, rendered the most 
essential service in throwing light on 
the pages of the sacred volume. 

His Greek New ‘Testament was 
published at Tubingen, the first edition 
in 1784, the second in 1763. He was 
also the author of an ‘* Exposition of 
the Revelations,” which gave rise to a 
peculiar school of prophetical ‘interpre- 
tation, which has many adherents in 
Germany to this day. The distinguish- 
ing feature of this system is, that the 
end of the forty-two months, and the 
number of the beast was 21st May, 
1810, and that the destruction of the 
beast was to take place on 18th June, 
1836. 


GEORGE BERKELEY, 


Bishop of Cloyne in Ireland, was born 
at Thomastown, County of Kilkenny, 
on 12th March, 1684. He belonged 
to the noble family of Berkeley, and 
was indebted to their hereditary rank 
and influence for many of the advan- 
tages by which his early career was 
distinguished, Having been placed at 
the elementary school of Kilkenny, a 
few years only after Swift had left that 
seminary, he was, in his fifteenth year, 
removed to Trinity College, Dublin, and 
obtained a fellowship in it after a resi- 
dence of seven years. For this honour 
he was indebted to his own talents and 
literary acquirements as much as to 


family influence; for, in his twentieth 
year, he had appeared as an author, by 
the publication of an ingenious essay on 
arithmetic ; and this was followed, two 
years afterwards, by a more important 
production, ‘* A New Theory of Vision,”’ . 
in which he endeavoured to show that 
magnitude, as perceived by the touch, 
is widely different from the idea of 
magnitude as discovered by the eye. 
“This was the first attempt with 
which we are acquainted,” says Dr. 
Reid, ‘¢ to distinguish the immediate 
and natural objects of sight from the 
conclusions we have been accustomed 
from infancy to draw from them.” 
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And in following out this view, he was 
gradually led to the extraordinary doc- 
trine which was developed at length in 
his “ Principles of Human Know- 
ledge,’’—that the existence of matter is 
a mere idea of the mind. The charac- 
_ter and consequences of this strange 
and irrational theory we do not mean 
to describe, nor to make any further 
remarks on it, except to add, that it 
was published to the world before the 
author had reached his twenty-seventh 
year. 

We hasten to follow the career of 
Berkeley, as a devoted and zealous 
Christian, and happily, whatever opin- 
ion may be entertained of his char- 
acter as a philosopher, and metaphy- 
sician, there can be no doubt of his 
‘ardent piety, and his steadfast attach- 
ment -to the cause of Divine truth. 
In the chapel of his college he de- 
livered three sermons, which, having 
been published in 1712, attracted so 
great notice, that several editions were 
sold as rapidly as they were printed. 
But they carried the principles of 
passive obedience and non-resistance to 
so great a length, that he was suspected 
of Jacobitism, and government patron- 
age was for a time withheld from him. 
But by the force of his splendid talents, 
he burst through this cloud — the 
acuteness of his intellect, and the graces 
of his composition were extensively ad- 
mired, even in quarters where many of 
his sentiments found no favour. In 
1718, he accompanied the Earl of 
Peterborough, in the capacity of chap- 
lain, when that nobleman went on an 
embassy to Italy and Sicily, and, on his 
return to his native country, he went 
to Ireland in 1721, in the same ca- 
pacity, with the Duke of Grafton, who 
had been appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
that country. In that year he obtained 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and 
after a succession of disappointments 
which kept him in subordinate offices, 
very unequal to his great merits, he 
was, in 1724, appointed to the im- 
portant and lucrative Deanery of Derry. 
He had not been long in that influen- 
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tial station, when he found himself in 
the unexpected possession of a bequest 
of £4000, left him by Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
—the celebrated and unfortunate Va- 
nessa of Swift—and for which he is 
thought to have been indebted to his 
amiable manners, and eminent char- 
acter, for he never had been but once 
in the lady’s company. The possession 
of this large fortune awakened in the 
benevolent mind of Berkeley a strong 
desire of devoting it to the glory of 
God, and the best interests of men in 
some neglected portion of the British 
dominions; and, having taken three 
years in maturing his plans, he, in 
1725, published *‘ A Proposal for Con- 
verting the Savage Americans to Chris- 
tianity, by a College to be erected in 
the Summer Islands, otherwise called 
the Isles of Bermuda,’’ His own zeal 
in the furtherance of this Christian 
Mission, was manifested by the gene- 
rous sacrifices he made—having an- 
nounced his intention to resign his 
preferments— and on condition of 
receiving a government salary of £100 
a-year—undertake the personal super- 
intendence of the proposed institution. 
Three junior fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, seconded his missionary views, 
and declared their resolution of resign- 
ing their fellowships, and all their 
prospects of preferment at home, to 
engage in this Transatlantic Scheme 
of Christian Instruction, on a salary of 
£40. His offer was accepted. A 
charter was granted for the erection in 
Bermudas of a seminary, to receive the 
name of St. Paul’s College, the business 
of which was to be conducted by a 
President, and nine Fellows, who were 
bound to board and educate the chil- 
dren of the Indians at £10 a-year ; and 
the sum of £20,000 was voted, one 
half of which to be paid immediately, 
for the construction and support of the 
establishment. The Dean and his col- 
leagues were allowed to retain the 
emoluments of their offices till the 
whole parliamentary grant was re- 
ceived. And the most liberal promises 
were made that nothing would be 
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wanting that- was necessary to the 
completion of the noble undertaking. 
Encouraged by those bright prospects, 
Berkeley married, on Ist August, 1728, 
the daughter of the Hon. John Foster, 
Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and, in the month following, 
embarked for Newport, in Rhode 
Island, where, after a prosperous voy- 
age he arrived. Leaving his lady and 
her attendants there, he went to make 
all necessary enquiries in the adjacent 
group of Bermudas, and having se- 
lected an eligible place of settlement, 
entered into contracts for land and 
buildings. But all his hopes were 
dashed by the duplicity of the Minister, 
Sir Robert Walpole, who, though to 
please his royal master, he gave his 
sanction to the scheme, was never 
hearty in the cause ; and having appro- 
priated the remaining £10,000 to 
some other State purpose, left the be- 
nevolent experimentalists at Bermuda 
to feed on fair but delusive promises. 
Seven years were spent under the 
sickness of hope deferred ; and at length, 
having greatly reduced his own fortune 
by his outlays in preparing for the 
erection of a college which was des- 
tined never to be built, Berkeley 
abandoned the project in despair, and 
with feelings of bitter mortification 
returned to Britain. 

In 1782, appeared his “ Minute Phil- 
osopher,” which is considered the best 
of all his literary productions. This 
work consists of a series of Dialogues 
in the manner of Plato, and its object 
is to uphold the cause of religion, by 
exposing the principles of a freethinker, 
who is described in the various char- 
acters of atheist, libertine, enthusiast, 
scoffer, fatalist, and universal sceptic. 
On the recommendation of Queen 
Caroline, whose strong favour he had 
won by his Christian benevolence and 
self-denying character, he was, in 1734, 
appointed to the see of Cloyne, and on 
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taking up his residence there, declared 
that he would never accept a transla-. 
tion. This resolution he steadfastly 
kept, for though he had the offer of a 
more lucrative bishopric, he declined to 
accept it, and spent the remainder of 
his life within the diocese of Cloyne, 
preaching, which he did extemporane- 
ously, with unbroken regularity, and 
endeared to all classes of his flock by 
his assiduous attentions to both their 
temporal and spiritual interests. 

Passing over some later philosophical 
works of his, we hasten to notice that, 
in 1752, Bishop Berkeley resolved on 
removing to Oxford with a view to 
superintend the education of his son. 
Previous to taking this step, he wished, 
from conscientious objections to non- 
residence, to resign his connection with 
the diocese of Cloyne. But the king, 
with whom he was a great favourite, 
would not allow it, and decreed that 
the bishop had liberty to choose his own 
residence. He had resided but a short 
time in Oxford, when, on Sabbath 
evening the 14th January, 1753, 
whilst listening to his lady reading a 
sermon of Dr. Sherlock’s, he suddenly 
expired from some disease of the heart. 
No better estimate can be given of the 
character of Berkeley, than in the 
words of Atterbury, who declared that 
“somuch understanding, so much know- 
ledge, so much goodness and humility, 
I did not think had been the portion of 
any but angels,” or than in the brief, 
but expressive eulogium of Pope— 


To Berkeley every virtue under heaven. 


Allow that the warmth of friendship, 

may have lent some little glow of colour- 

ing to both these sketches, yet they 

indicate the superior worth and ami-— 
ability of the prelate, and afford 

the best grounds for describing him 

as not only a most accomplished gentle- 

man, but a genuine and thorough 

Christian. 
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THEODORE BEZA, 


Born, in 1519, at Vezelai, in the 
department of Nivernois, France, was 
educated a Catholic, and, being destined 
for the church, became prior of Long- 
jumeau. He was early distinguished 
by his talents and classical learning, 
by his ready wit, and lively though 
. rather voluptuous fancy. At the age 
of twenty, he acquired an unfortunate 
celebrity by the publication of a volume 
of juvenile poems, similar, in cleverness 
as well as in licentiousness, to Little’s 
poems, the earliest production of our 
own Moore. But Beza settled down 
afterwards into greater sobriety of 
mind and propriety of manners. His 
mind, at an early period, had received 
a strong bias in favour of Protestant 
principles from the tutor under whom 
he studied; and a passion for a young 
lady belonging to a Protestant family, 
who afterwards became his wife, tended, 
no doubt, to strengthen his growing 
predilection for the people of that 
religious persuasion. The first step he 
took was to resign his offices in the 
Catholic Church, as well as all the 
prospects of future preferment he might 
have reasonably indulged. Having re- 
paired to Geneva soon after, he was 
elected Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Lausanne, and during the ten 
years that he occupied that chair, he pro- 
dueed several literary works, particularly 
his well-known tragedy of ‘‘ Abraham’s 
Sacrifice,” his Latin version of the New 
Testament, and a treatise ia which he 


maintained the right of the civil magis- 
trate to punish heretics. This doctrine, 
now so happily exploded since the 
principles of Toleration have become 
better understood and appreciated, 
Beza held in common with all the 
Reformers. Quitting Lausanne, he 
finally settled in Geneva, where he 
became colleague to Calvin, through 
whose influence he was appointed 
rector of the classic school of that city, 
and professor of theology. Two years 
after his appointment to these offices, 
he was deputed to attend the important 
conference at Poissy, and was present 
at the battle of Dreux. On the death 
of Calvin, all eyes pointed to Beza as 
the fittest person to be his successor, 
and, imbued as he was with the spirit, 
and with no small portion of the talents, 
of his great master and patron, he 
exercised a very powerful influence in 
advancing the cause of the Reformation. 
He was one of the most prolific writers 
of his day. His versatile mind at- 
tempted a great variety of subjects, and . 
he was esteemed by his contemporaries 
for his elegance in poetry, for his vigour 
in prose, and for his logical ability and 
strength in controversy. His works, 
however, are now known only to scho- 
lars, with the exception of his version 
of the New Testament, which, with its 
critical notes, is still regarded an 
authority. He died in Geneva on 13th 
October, 1605. 


EDWARD BICKERSTETH. 


Was born at Kirby-Lonsdale, West- 
moreland, on 19th March, 1786. His 
father was a surgeon in that small 
provincial town. Both parents, being 
wise and judicious persons, secured to 
their children the advantages of a happy 
and well-ordered home; and, though 
strangers at that time to those spiritual 
views of: religion they afterwards at- 
tained, made it their anxious care,—the 
mother in particular, to train up her 


family in the fear of God, and thie 
observance of his commandments. 
After receiving the best education 
which the grammar school of his native 
town could afford, Edward was sent to 
London at the age of fourteen, having 
obtained a situation in the Dead-Letter 
Office, through the influence of his 
elder brother, who had for some time 
been connected with that department of 
the General Post Office. Though this 
: E 
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employment put an end to the prosecu- 
tion of his classical studies, it was the 
first step in that course of training by 
which Providence qualified him for his 
mission in after life. While he was 
diligent in attending to the duties of 
his office during the day, his letters to 
his parents at this time show, that he 
endeavoured, at his leisure hours, to 
improve his mind by attending lectures 
at the Royal Institution; while they 
afford the most cheering evidence that 
he was under strong religious impres- 
sions, which were first made through 
reading ‘ Hervey’s Dialogues of Theron 
and Aspasio,” and which manifested 
themselves by the strict rules he drew 
up for the regulation of his heart and 
life,—by his daily regularity in reading 
the Scriptures, and in private devotion. 
Tired, ere long, of the monotonous 
routine of the post-office duties, he 
ardently turned to the legal profession, 
as affording fuller scope for his natural 
energy of character, as well as a better 
prospect of advancing his fortune ; and, 
having obtained his father’s consent to 
‘the contemplated change, he, at the age 
of 20, was received on very liberal terms 
into the office of an eminent London 
solicitor, With a mind eminently 
practical and methodical, he apportioned 
his time to his various pursuits; and 
while, by his early rising, he gave the 
first and freshest part of every day to 
the advancement of his spiritual inter- 
ests, he entered on the study of law 
with great energy and zest. He daily 
grew in favour with his master, Mr. 
Bleasdale, who gave him a high proof 
of his confidence, by arranging ‘ that 
Edward should remove for a time to 
New Inn, to learn common law and 
chancery, and, on completing the term 
of study, return to his office, Hatton 
Court, to take at once the situation of 
managing clerk.” He was thus in 
circumstances the most favourable to 
his education as a lawyer, and it was 
no small proof of his advancement in 
legal knowledge, that his acute master 
considered him, in the spring of 1809, 
after two years and a-half of service 
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only, qualified for the situation of his 
principal clerk. In the course of that 
year, Mr. Thomas Bignold, a youth 
of his own age, came to London to see 
the agency practice at Bleasdale & 
Co.’s offices at New Inn, previously 
to becoming an attorney at Norwich. 
It fell, of course, to Bickersteth to 
attend to the stranger, who, perceiving 
in him a person of slovenly appearance, 
was disposed to form a rather unfavour- 
able impression of- the confidential 
clerk. But a farther acquaintance 
dispelled these prejudices of the young 
stranger, and gave him the best oppor- 
tunities of discovering that Bickersteth 
united the manners of the well-informed 
gentleman with the devotion of a 
spiritually-minded Christian. Possess- 
ing a similarity of tastes and pursuits, 
their acquaintance soon ripened into 
friendship, and an introduction to their 
respective families took place, which, 
on the part of Edward Bickersteth, was 
followed by his marriage, on 5th May, 
1812, to Miss Bignold, and his settle- 
ment at Norwich as an attorney, in 
partnership with his wife’s brother. 
Amid the occupations of a flourishing 
legal business, he found time to pursue 
the religious objects that were dear to 
his heart. He collected a few children 
together for instruction on Sabbath 
evenings, and this formed the beginning 
of a large Sunday-School. A benevo- 
lent visiting society, a church mission- 
ary society, and a Jews’ society, were 
successively originated under his aus- 
pices, and, in spite of opposition from 
several quarters, continued to flourish. 
In all these labours of love, Mr. Bicker- 
steth was seconded by his partner, 
who, along with himself, determined to . 
conduct their business on strictly reli- 
gious principles, and to act on all 
occasions in the management of com- 
mon worldly affairs as became Chris- 
tians. 
In the year 1814 he published his 
now well-known ‘Help to the Study 
of the Scriptures, by a Churchman,” 
—the expanded substance of a speech 
which was delivered at a Bible society © 
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meeting in Norwich, and afterwards 
given to the world at the urgent 
recommendation of Mr. Gurney. It 
has proved the most popular of all his 
works, and has been translated into mo- 
dern Greek as well as the more common 
languages of Europe. 
Mr. Bickersteth had cherished a secret 
and earnest desire to enter the ministry, 
and though, while in Mr. Bleasdale’s 
office, the consciousness that he was 
bound by the terms of his engage- 
ment tended to repress the feeling, 
yet now that he was his own 
master, and the head of a flourish- 
ing establishment, the desire remained 
as strong and inextinguishable as ever. 
In this, however, as in all other mat- 
ters, ‘he felt it a duty to wait till 
Providence clearly opened a door.” 
That door was opened in 1815 by his 
friend, Mr. Pratt, who having found the 
missionary society business become too 
extensive for one secretary, invited 
him to apply to the Bishop of Norwich 
for ordination, and then repairing to 
London, act as his colleague in conduct- 
ing te business of that great missionary 
institution. After a deliberate balanc- 
ing of all the reasons pro and con, con- 
sulting his friends as to a change of 
profession, and taking everything into 
consideration as a prudent and Chris- 
tian man, he resolved on taking the 
important step. His friend, the Rev. 
Carus Wilson, whom he had made 
privately acquainted with his resolu- 
tion, immediately urged him to enter 
on the work of a missionary, and this 
idea was realized in a manner most 
unexpected to both. In consequence of 
disagreeable accusations against some 
of their agents in Africa, the directors 
of the Missionary Society were desirous 
of sending out a friend in whom they 
had full confidence to investigate the 
circumstances on the spot, and urged 
Mr. Bickersteth to undertake the mis- 
sion. The proposal, after due deliber- 
ation and prayer, was accepted by him- 
self, who counted every sacrifice light 
for the glory of Christ, and cheerfully 
acquiesced in by his wife, who, in the 
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same believing spirit, gave him up to 
the Divine service. To carry on his 
studies preparatory to* ordination, 
Bickersteth retired to Catton, two miles 
from Norwich, and having satisfactorily 
gone through the examinations, he was 
ordained Deacon at Norwich, on Sab- 
bath,, 10th December, 1815, and 
preached his first sermon at Gregory’s 
Church there in the afternoon of the 
day, from Acts xxvi, 17, 18, to a very 
large audience, in consequence of a law- 
yer's entering into the church having 
excited extraordinary interest. “The 
Bishop of Norwich,” says he, in a 
letter to his parents, ‘‘ gave me, in the 
handsomest and kindest manner possi- 
ble, letters demissory to Gloucester, 
and I am to be there ordained priest on 
Thursday 21st, if the Lord permit. 
This at once relieves me from all the 
burden of further preparation for ex- 
aminations, and of anxiety about being 
ordained priest. You cannot conceive,” 
he adds, ‘‘how much more congenial 
this is to my feelings than my former 
occupations.” The nature of Mr. 
Bickersteth’s mission made it desirable 
that he should be in full orders before 
his departure; and although, in ordinary 
cases, a university education is indis- 
pensable for ordination, and some time 
has to elapse between a deacon and a 
priest’s ordinations, yet the authorities 
were justified in departing from the 
usual rules of procedure, in the case of 
one whose life had for many years been 
one continued course of preparation. 
Mr. Bickersteth’s special mission to 
Africa was indispensable to the future 
operations of the Society in that conti- 
nent. Twelve years had passed since 
the missionary settlements were first 
effected, and no great encouragement 
had hitherto attended the work. The 
minds of the natives, whose only inter- 
course with Europeans had been their 
connection with the slave trade, were 
thoroughly debased, and the mission- 
aries, finding little or no prospect of 
any spiritual good amongst the adults, 
had confined their exertions almost 
exclusively to the education of children. 
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In the management of their schools, 
perhaps imprudent and unnecessary 
expenses were undertaken, and some of 
the missionaries were at variance with 
others. On these and other accounts, 
it was of the highest importance that a 
visitor from England should repair to 
the mission, whose report, grounded on 
personal examination, might be a guide 
to the future proceedings of the Society. 
Mr. Bickersteth left Deal on 3d Janu- 
ary, 1815, but, by stress of weather, 
the vessel was forced to take refuge in 
Portsmouth. He finally left the shores 
of Britain on the 24th of that month. 
On March 7th he arrived at Sierra 
Leone, but remained there only a week, 
as it was thought desirable to visit the 
Rio Ponga mission before the rainy 
season, We cannot follow Mr. Bicker- 
steth in his visits to all the settlements. 
Suffice it to say, that he had accom- 
plished the comprehensive objects his 
embassy embraced; and having re- 
solved to return home, via Barbadoes, 
he landed at Dover on 17th August, 
1816. On resuming his duties as 
secretary of the Missionary Society, 
Mr. Bickersteth led a life of incessant 
activity, the next fifteen years being 
spent in journeying through all parts of 
the country, reporting what he had 
seen, and endeavouring to rouse the 
Christians of Britain to a full sense of 
the necessities and claims of the heathen 
world; and, when not travelling for the 
Society, his time was occupied with 
the management of its affairs and 
correspondence at the Missionary House, 
where he and his wife resided. The 
most encouraging success followed 
those provincial journeys. The mis- 
sionaries’. interest increased, auxiliary 
associations were formed in every town, 
and the revenue of the Society continued 
rapidly to rise. For the sake of his 
own health, as well as that of his wife 
and infant son, he removed, about a 
month after the birth of the latter in 
May, 1820, to Barnsbury Park, Isling- 
ton, a large and elegant mansion, at 
that time in the country, where the 
missionary students resided with him. 
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His days were busily occupied. Rising 
at five o'clock, he engaged-in private, 
devotion and study till ten, when he 
went to the Society House, and the 
evening was spent in study and lectures 
to his students, of whose theological 
studies he took a general superinten- 
dance. In fact, his house, as he de- 
scribes it, was a complete caravansera, 
missionaries arriving or leaving daily 
from all parts of the world. 

In the year 1827, Mr. Bickersteth went 
to Basle as a deputation with Mr. Coates, 
to inquire into the state of the mission- 
ary institution there; and, as Mrs. B. 
accompanied him, they extended the 
tour into Switzerland and Italy as far 
as Milan, and came home more thor- 
oughly impressed with the evils of 
Popery than ever. In 1829, he became 
sole pastor of Wheler Chapel, London, 
and though he was no eloquent or 
attractive orator, his eminently Chris- 
tian character drew a large congrega- 
tion to his ministry. Bent on devising 
measures for their spiritual profit, he 
raised funds for the establishment of 
two new lectureships, one on Sunday 
evenings, and the other on a week-day 
evening. Prayer meetings he regularly 
held, and besides, having great confi- 
dence in the usefulness of a lay agency, 
he assembled his communicants, and 
invited as many as could afford the 
time and labour, to form themselves 
into a district visiting society. But he 
was not destined to continue there. 
He had, for some time, entertained 
serious thoughts of resigning his secre- 
taryship in the Missionary Society, 
owing to the burdensome nature of the 
travelling and other duties ; and at this 
crisis the Providence of God opened: 
unexpectedly another door of usefulness 
through his kind and Christian friend, 
Abel Smith, Esq., who offered him the 
living of Watton, Herts. On this new 
sphere of labour he entered on 23d 
October, 1830, a comparative sinecure 
to a man whose life had been oceupied 
with so multifarious duties. And yet, 
while making the people of his charge 
the first objects of his solicitude and 
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attention, his interest continued una- 
bated in the prosperity of the great 
Christian institutions with which he 
had been so long connected. It was, 
in fact, after his removal to this 
country parish, that his fame began so 
rapidly to increase, and that he attained 
the high degree of influence his name 
long possessed amongst British Chris- 
tians. Two full services on Sabbath, 
with an evening lecture, from two to 
five lectures on week days, together 
with a daily visit to one of the schools, 
and attentions to the sick and the poor, 
evince the diligence of the devoted 
parish minister; while his active pen 
was, in his leisure hours, producing 
works which, for their eminently pious 
and practical tendency, were circulated 
in all parts of the British dominions. 
And then, in addition to all this, 
he maintained a constant correspon- 
dence with most of those who were 
eminent in the religious world, and on 
the interests of almost every institution 
connected with the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, so that, to use 
his own words, ‘‘he was always as 
busy as a bee.” In April, 1836, he 
went to Ireland to attend the annual 
meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society, his presence having. been 
earnestly requested by many of the 
Trish clergy as a seasonable encourage- 
ment at a time when the cry was loud 
for the demolition of the Protestant 
establishment in that country, In 
1840, amongst other occupations, he 
originated the Parker Society, for 
republishing the writings of the British 
Reformers, his appeal in behalf of which 
was so successful, that it obtained the 
support at starting of seven thousand 
subscribers. In the spring of 1845, 
the Maynooth grant being passed by 
Parliament, the united opposition of 
almost all Christians in Britain to that 
measure was the immediate occasion 
of ‘the Evangelical Alliance,” in the 
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Bickersteth took the liveliest interest, 
and, in accordance with its object, 
wrote his letters on ‘¢Union.” On 
11th February, Mr. Bickersteth, while 
on his way to a committee of the 
Evangelical Society in London, was 
thrown out of his gig, and suffered a 
compound fracture of his lee. A dan- 
gerous illness ensued, which, for eleven 
weeks, totally disabled him from duty. 
But he was spared to resume his min- 
istry amongst his attached parishioners, 
as well as his interest in the public 
concerns of religion. The first evidence 
of this interest appeared in his “Special 
Appeal for Ireland,” which produced, at 
the first, the sum of £6,000, and this 
jagain led to the formation of ‘‘ The 
| Society for Irish Church Missions.” In 
1848, the jubilee of the Charch Mis- 
sionary Society was celebrated, and 
; while he published a ‘ Pastoral Ad- 
dress to British Christians on the pro- 
posed Jubilee,” he had an opportunity, 
on the evening of 31st October, 1848, 
‘of pleading its cause, in St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, before a crowded audience, 
who were eager to hear him—its now 
oldest surviving secretary. Towards 
the end of February, 1850, he hada 
second paralytic attack, which carried 
him off in the sixty-third year of his 
age, giving, with his latest breath, the 
strongest expressions of his faith and 
joy. Mr. Bickersteth enjoyed great 
popularity as an author of small reli- 
gious works. Amongst these, we may 
particularly notice ‘‘The Christian 
Hearer,’’ the ‘‘ Christian Student,” 
the “Christian’s Family Library,” of 
which he was the editor, ‘ Christian 
Psalmody,” ‘‘The Testimony of the 
Reformers,” ‘* A Voice from the Alps,” 
a treatise on ‘‘ Baptism,” a book of 
‘¢ Family Prayers,” ‘‘ The Signs of the 
Times,” ‘‘ Tracts to his Parishioners,” 
the ‘‘Cottagers’ Guide,’’ ‘‘ Promised 
Glory,’’ and various other books on 
practical religion. 
: 
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JOSEPH BINGHAM, 


A native of Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 
where he was born in 1668. He was 
an alumnus of Oxford University, and 
was admitted to a fellowship, which, 
however, he held only a few years, 
having voluntarily resigned it on being 
charged with holding opinions at vari- 
ance with the orthodox creed on the 
subject of the Trinity, and retiring to a 
quiet living he held in Hampshire. In 
1712 he removed to the rich rectory 
of Havant. But led, by the prevailing 


mania for speculation, to embark his 
patrimony in the South Sea bubble, 
the failing of that unfortunate scheme 
reduced him and his family to the 
verge of bankruptcy. Bingham was a 
good, as well as a learned man. His 
reading was particularly deep in ‘ the 
Fathers ” of the primitive Church ; and 
his ‘‘Origines LEcclesiastice,” is a 
store-house of information on every 
subject connected with Christian anti- 
quities. 
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Was born, in 1627, at Dalvennan, in 
Ayrshire, of which his father was pro- 
prietor. In early youth he was remark- 
able for precocity of talent; insomuch, 
that after a comparative trial with two 
competitors of great accomplishments, 
one of whom had his claims supported 
by influential persons, he was, at the 
early age of nineteen, elected regent 
and professor of philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Though he had 
to commence his course almost imme- 
diately after his election, he commended 
himself to the respect of his pupils by the 
erudition and perspicuity of his prelec- 
tions; and he has the great merit of 
being the first in Scotland at once to 
free intellectual philosophy from the 
barbarous jargon of the schoolmen, and 
to substitute a more rational and useful 
course of study, His pious mind, 
however, prompted him towards the 
pursuit of divinity, which he had all 
along carried on in private; and after 
he had continued three years in dis- 
charging the duties of the philosophy 
chair, he was, with the unanimous 
concurrence of the University and 
Presbytery, and to the great satisfaction 
of the parishioners of Govan, ordained 
minister of that parish, when he was 
only in the twenty-second year of his 
age. He is described as a prodigy of 
learning, equally versant in languages, 
in philosophy, and theology: and 
though he had a very feeble constitu- 


tion, unequal to the fatigues of close 
and protracted study, yet he had the 
advantages of a very ready capacity, 
and of a memory so retentive that he 
never forgot any thing he had read or 
heard. With the sacred volume, espe- 
cially, he had a most intimate and 
profound acquaintance, and from his 
early years he had such strong and 
enlarged views of spiritual things, that 
the most advanced and experienced 
Christians were astonished at the exteni 
of his knowledge and judgment. The 
style of his discourses was chiefly 
practical ; and he, of all divines in Scot- 
land, has been thought to approach 
most nearly to Leighton. He was a 
man of moderate principles, and, ac- 
cordingly, endeavouring always to 
cherish a mild and charitable spirit, 
when the unhappy rupture took place 
between the resolutioners and protesters 
in the Church of Scotland, Binning 
espoused the side of the latter. He 
died of consumption, at the early age 
of twenty-six, and was buried in the - 
churchyard of Govan, where a Latin 
inscription, composed by Principal 
Gillespie of Glasgow, attests to posterity 
his eminent piety, eloquence, and 
learning. A widow and an only son, 
John, survived to lament their untimely 
loss. John had been bequeathed, by 
his grandfather, the family estate of 
Dalvennan, but, having been engaged 
at the battle of Bothwell Bridge, John 
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incurred the forfeiture of his property, 
till the eighteenth Act of Parliament, 
after the Revolution, rescinded the 
attainders. Binning was the author of 
a number of works, chiefly on subjects 
of practical divinity. They are distin- 
guished by a rare and delightful union 
of true genius with fervent piety, by a 
richness of scriptural sentiment com- 
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bined with beautiful and striking 
illustrations. In the year 1829, the 
Rey. John Brown of Whitburn pub- 
lished a small work, which he entitled 
‘the Evangelical Beauties of Binning,” 
and a new edition of his works, with an 
account of the author, was recently 
published by the Rev. Dr. Leishman of 
Govan for the Maitland Club. 


DR. HUGH BLAIR, 


Author of the celebrated Sermons, was 
a native of Edinburgh, where he was 
born on 17th April, 1718. He was 
descended from the respectable family 
of the Blairs of Blair, in Ayrshire, who 
have for centuries furnished men distin- 
guished in the public service of their 
country ; and not the least eminent of 
these was Mr. Robert Blair, great- 
grandfather of the subject of this 
article, who was minister first of Ayr, 
then of St. Andrews, and chaplain of 
Charles I., and who, uniting the refine- 
ments of an accomplished scholar to 
the virtues of a  spiritually-minded 
Christian, and the principles of a 
staunch Presbyterian, experienced great 
vicissitudes from the men of that 
factious and turbulent age. The grand- 
father as well as the father of Hugh were 
both respectable merchants in Edin- 
burgh. The latter was for a time in 
the magistracy, but, like many of his 
contemporaries, having impoverished 
his family by embarking his fortune in 
the ruinous speculations of the South 
Sea bubble, he abandoned mercantile 
pursuits, and accepted an office in the 
excise. Perceiving early indications of 
talent and thirst for knowledge in his 
son, Mr. Blair determined to afford him 
the advantages of a liberal education ; 
and, accordingly, having made great 
progress in classical learning, Hugh 
was, at the early age of twelve, entered 
a student at the college of his native 
city. In the Logic class, he distin- 
guished himself by an essay ‘‘on the 
Beautiful,” and this juvenile production, 
the success of which had no small 
influence in giving a bias to his future 


taste and predilection for the Belles 
Lettres, was to his latest days cherished 
with the fondness of parental affection. 
Blair was a devoted student, and 
amongst his contemporaries at the 
University were several young men of 
the most promising genius, such as Dr. 
Robertson, Dr. Smith, Mr. Hume, and 
others, whose rivalry stimulated his 
ardour in private study, while the 
society of these kindred spirits, and the 
familiar discussions in which they 
indulged on the subjects of their com- 
mon pursuits, laid the foundation of 
friendships which continued through 
life. 

Blair was licensed in 1741 to preach 
the Gospel, and the high anticipations 
which his brilliant academic career had. 
excited, were fully realized by his 
extraordinary popularity as a preacher. 
From his first appearance, he attracted 
attention by the elegance and elaborate 
polish of his pulpit eloquence; and, 
although the sentiments inculcated in 
his preaching were chiefly confined to 
the illustration of the moral precepts of 
Christianity, and bore little or no re- 
semblance to the Evangelical spirit that 
now so happily prevails, yet his dis~ 
courses, exhibiting an air of tasteful 
composition that was then rare in 
Scotland, were exactly suited to the 
cold and formal character of his age. 
He was presented by the Earl of Leven, 
the patron, almost immediately on 
his becoming a licentiate, to the paro- 
chial charge of Colessie in Fife; but 
he was taken, within a twelvemonth, 
from the obscurity of that rural re- 
treat to occupy a sphere of greater 
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usefulness, having been chosen to fill 
the second charge in the suburban 
parish of Canongate. Restored to his 
native city, and attended by an 
audience capable of appreciating the 
beauties and elegancies of pulpit ora- 
tory, Blair bestowed extraordinary 
care in the preparation of his discourses, 
and stood without a rival, in public 
estimation, as the most eloquent 
preacher of his day. After continuing 
eleven years in this charge, he was 
unanimously appointed, in 1754, to the 
vacant church of Lady Yester’s, one of 
the churches within the royalty; and 
four years after he was transferred to 
the High Church, which, from its being 
the place in which the judges and 
magistrates are accustomed to worship, 
and which the royal commissioner at 
the annual meetings of the General 
Assembly attends, is a station of the 
most commanding influence in the 
Church of Scotland. The appointment 
of Dr, Blair to this prominent situation, 
fully answered the expectations of his 
‘friends ;—for the High Church became, 
during his incumbency, a place of 
fashionable resort; and although Dr. 
Walker, who was afterwards and for a 
long period associated with him in that 
charge, was both able and eloquent in 
the pulpit, such was the reigning 
distaste of Edinburgh at that period to 
the peculiarities of Gospel truth, that 
Blair’s diet was far better attended 
than that of his more evangelical col- 
league. 

Hitherto, the reputation of Blair had 
rested exclusively on the celebrity of 
his oral discourses, and was confined to 
the comparatively limited audience who 
heard them delivered from the pulpit. 
A few sermons preached on special 
occasions, some metrical translations of 
Scripture incorporated amongst the 
Paraphrases sung in the Church of 
Scotland, and one or two papers con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review, a 
periodical begun in 1755, and which 
had a very ephemeral existence, were 
all the specimens he had hitherto given 
to the world of his literary abilities. 
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In 1759, he commenced a course of 
lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
which such a master in composition as 
he was universally acknowledged to 
be, was well entitled to give. Those 
lectures, having been attended for 
several years by a large and increasing 
number of hearers, created a popular 
taste for the study of Rhetoric ; and the 
result was the endowment by the 
crown of a chair in the Edinburgh 
University for the teaching of that 
branch of literature, together with the 
appointment of Dr. Blair to be the first 
Professor. When the growing infirmi- 
ties of age had disabled him from 
discharging the duties of that chair, 
his lectures were published, and have 
ever since maintained their claim to be 
considered a standard authority on the 
principles of literary taste, composition, 
and criticism. Another literary work, 
which engaged for a t:me the attention 
and interest of Dr. Blair, was a ‘‘ Dis- 
sertation on the Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems,” a subject which greatly divided 
the minds of literary men towards the 
close of last century, and in which he 
engaged with a chivalrous enthusiasm, 
that gave birth to an essay that. is 
universally allowed to be one of the 
most elegant and powerful pieces of 
critical investigation ever known in the 
literature of Europe. But it is as a 
writer of sermons that Dr. Blair is 
principally known. The first volume 
appeared in 1777, and issued from the 
House of Mr. Strahan, the London pub- 
lisher, who, having hesitated. about a 
volume of sermons by a Scottish mi- 
nister, and submitted the manuscript 
to Dr. Johnson, received so strong a 
recommendation as decided him on the . 
immediate publication of the work. 
The sale was unprecedentedly rapid. 
Three other volumes, which appeared 
at short intervals, were also disposed 
of in a short time, each increasing the 
demand for its predecessor. ‘‘ Of the 
extent of their sale,” says his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘some estimate may be formed - 
by the liberal sums he received for 
them from the publishers, who volun- 
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tarily presented him with an additional 
hundred pounds for the first volume, 
and gave him three hundred pounds 
for the second, and six hundred pounds 
for each of the two succeeding volumes. 
These sermons experienced a rapidity 
and extent of circulation scarcely par- 
alleled in the annals of literature. 
They found a place in every English 
library which had any claim to classical 
taste in its selection. Translated into 
many different languages, they carried 
the fame of their author to almost 
every region of the civilized world; 
and his Majesty, with that wise atten- 
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tion to the interests of religion and 
literature which has distinguished his 
reign, was graciously pleased to judge 
them worthy of a public reward. By 
a royal mandate to the exchequer of 
Scotland, a pension of £200 a-year 
was conferred on their author, and 
on his death, 27th December, 1800, 
without any surviving widow or family, 
it was continued to his nieces.” One of 
these, lately deceased, was the benevo- 
lent though somewhat eccentric Mrs. 
Gibson, who has founded annual lec- 
tureships in the large towns of Scotland, 
on the subject of ‘ cruelty to animals.” 
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The author of the ‘‘ Grave,” was born 
in Edinburgh about 1706. His father, 
who was minister of the Old Church in 
that city, intended him for the Church 
of Scotland, and after the completion of 
his collegiate course, sent him to finish 
his education by a tour on the conti- 
nent,—a means of self-improvement 
which it is rarely the privilege of 
Scottish licentiates to enjoy. On his 
return to his native country, he was, 
in 1731, appointed to the parochial 
charge of Athelstaneford in Haddington- 
shire, where he acquired the reputation 
of a very popular clergyman, both by 
the animated style of his pulpit ad- 
dresses, and by the assiduity of his 
private visitations to the sick and the 
poor. The retirement of this country 
parish was exactly suited to the studi- 
ous and contemplative habits of a man 
like Blair, who, with its limited duty, 
enjoyed abundance of leisure for literary 
pursuits, and whose poetical fancy 
found a rich source of gratification in 
the beautifnl scenery of East Lothian. 
Some branches of natural history, too, 
he seems to have cultivated with 
ardour, and from his published corres- 
pondence with the celebrated Baker, it 
seems that he had given some share of 
his attention to microscopical re- 
searches. 

At what time his poetical taste was 
first developed, and whether, like most 


young poets, he had tried his pinions 
by short and occasional flights, is not 
known. The earliest of his pieces 
extant is an elegy to the memory of 
his father-in-law, Mr. Law, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. The work of his, how- 
ever, which is best known, and on 
which his fame with posterity rests, is 
the ‘‘ Grave,’’—a work which has 
enrolled his name in the list of British 
poets. The artistic skill of the bard is 
conspicuously displayed in investing 
with interest a subject which is natu- 
rally surrounded with repulsive associ- 
ations; and in respect to the other 
merits of the piece, it has been allowed 
by the most competent judges that, for 
animated description, rich and striking 
imagery, and a rhythmical flow of 
numbers almost equal to the blank 
verse of Milton, this poem will main- 
tain its celebrity so long as the English 
language lasts, or moral sentiments are 
appreciated. It was a posthumous 
work, which owed its appearance to 
the amiable Dr. Watts, who had the 
acuteness to discover its merits; and 
after all, notwithstanding the friend- 
ly offices and strong recommendation 
of so high an, authority in literature, 
the London booksellers continued long 
to decline its publication, as a 
hazardous undertaking. Nay, what 
is, perhaps, still more wnaccount- 
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able, nearly half a century elapsed, 
after its fame had been established on a 
permanent basis, before the public 
evinced the smallest curiosity to know 
any particulars respecting its author. 
Dr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, has the 
merit of being the first to render a 
tardy act of justice to the memory of 
Blair, by inserting a short account of 
his career in the “ Lives of the Poets.” 
Of his numerous family, one rose to 
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A native of Halydown in Berwick- 
shire, the fourth son of John Bogue, 
Esq., J.P., and Margaret Swanston, 
was born Ist March, 1750, From the 
grammar school of Eyemouth, where 
he commenced his classical education, 
he repaired in due time to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and during the 
whole period of his attendance, which 
comprised eight years, (the usual curri- 
culum prescribed to candidates for the 
ministry in connection with the Church 
of Scotland, ) he was noted for his pious 
and exemplary deportment, as well as 
for his studious habits. Having in 
early youth accepted the situation of 
usher in a private academy kept by a 
Scotchman, Rev. John Smith, in Cam- 
berwell, he afterwards assisted his 
friend also in preaching to his congre- 
gation at Silvester-Street, London. 
Having been called, however, to offi- 
ciate at what was then the Presbyterian 
Church of Gosport, Hants,—a church 
which had become vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr, Watson, who exchanged 
the ministry for the legal profession, 
and afterwards went to India as a 
judge, under the title of Sir James 
Watson—Mr. Bogue gained the unani- 
mous suffrages of the people, and 
accepted their urgent invitation to 
become their pastor. The celebrated 
Dr. Henry Hunter officiated at his 
ordination. Combining the active 
duties of a minister with intense appli- 
cation as a private student, Mr. Bogue 
amassed great stores of learning, and, 
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great distinction at the bar, and at. 
Jength attained the highest judicial 
dignity in Scotland, as President of the 
| Court of Session ;—a man whose rare 
} accomplishments as a judge — whose 
extensive literary acquirements, and 
| whose splendid virtues, reflected honour 
|on his country, while his sudden and 
premature death produced a feeling of 
deep and wide-spread regret. 
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foreign divinity and Biblical literature, 
he was known and acknowledged to be 
an accomplished scholar. In his youth ° 
he enjoyed the advantage of travelling 
on the continent, and, during his resi- 
dence in France, acquired great fluency 
in the use of the French language. 
From France he passed into Holland, 
visiting most of the places in that 
country which have an interest in the 
eyes of British travellers, as the asylum 
of religious liberty, and the seats of 
sacred science. The observations made 
during this tour filled him with very 
gloomy views as to the general state of 
religion on the continent; and on his 
return to his native country, where he 
resolved on dedicating his future life to 
the service of God, he turned all his 
acquisitions to a good account in pro- 
moting the theological and missionary 
institutions of which he was led succes- 
sively to take charge. In the course 
of time, he seems to have embraced the 
Baptist principles; and whether his 
whole congregation adopted the change 
along with him, they remained steady 
in their attachment to him. By the 


| diligence and acceptability of his, pas- 


toral labours, his church at Gosport 
greatly increased, insomuch that pro- 
posals were made for the erection of a 
new and more commodious place of 
worship, which was opened on 22d 
May, 1785, by two sermons preached 
by his friend Dr. Hunter of London, 
His fame having extended far beyond 
the limits of his congregational charge 


particularly in the departments of|of Gosport, he was looked to as the 
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most competent person to preside over 
one of the many seminaries for the 
education of young ministers, which the 
Christian benevolence of George Welch, 
Esq., an opulent London banker, was 
planning to erect in the most destitute 
places of England, and from each of 
which a proper supply of preachers 
might be procured to meet the spiritual 
wants of the neighbourhood. Gosport 
having been selected as the site of one 
of these dissenting institutions, Mr. 
Bogue undertook the sole charge 
of the academy, which, for a time, was 
not very onerous, as the number of 
students for the first year amounted 
only to four. To the pupils in attend- 
ance, he gave instructions in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and progressively 
in theology and other correlative 
branches, the course of study extending 
over a period of three years. In all of 
these he pursued a system of lecturing 
which, from his own great attainments 
in divinity and literary experience, may 
be safely pronounced to have been equal 
in merit to those of any theological 
seminary in the kingdom. The duties of 
this institution, as the pupils gradually 
increased, he afterwards shared, first with 
Mr. Weston, a man of solid and extensive 
learning,—latterly, with Mr. Bennet, 
who was joined with him in the 
composition of the ‘History of the 
Dissenters.” A considerable accession 
was made to the Gosport Academy, 
by the generous offer of the late 
Robert Haldane, Esq., Edinburgh, 
who volunteered to maintain ten addi- 
tional students, for whose education he 
guaranteed the annual sum of ten 
pounds each for three years. 

Amid the calm prosecution of his 
academic duties, Mr. Bogue was 
startled and, like many other persons 
who panted for the liberties and im- 
provements of mankind, deeply inter- 
ested, in the outbreak and early progress 
of the first French Revolution. Disap- 
pointed and grieved, however, by 
the horrid excesses that followed 
that great convulsion, as well as the 
sudden unsettling to which it gave 
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rise in every nation of Europe, he 
became strongly impressed with the 
belief, that all hopes of ameliorating 
the condition and destiny of the human 
race, depend not so much directly on 
the reform of their political institutions, 
as on the extension of a pure and 
Scriptural Christianity. That convic- 
tion he took frequent opportunities of 
expressing in conversation, and more 
especially having met, while on a visit 
at the Tabernacle in Bristol, with seve- 
ral ministers of congenial views, he 
sketched, in company with them, the 
first outlines of the Missionary Society 
which was soon after publicly instituted 
in London. He preached one of the 
sermons at the first organization of that 
society, and, choosing for his text 
Haggai i. 2-5, set himself to answer 
objections and remove prejudices, 
which, however unknown or despised 
in the present day, were at that time 
deeply seated and extensively prevalent 
in the public mind. The sermon 
made a powerful impression, and was 
very efficient in paving the way for 


subsequent proceedings. A board of 
twenty-five directors was forthwith 
appointed, of whom Bogue was one, 
and the operations of the society set 
a-going. The object and successful 
management of this great Christian 
institution engaged Mr. Bogue’s inter- 
est in an extraordinary degree. Day 
and night he was meditating on plans 
for its improvement, and though his 
suggestions were sometimes negatived 
by the other directors, he was so far 
from cooling in zeal, that he was con- 
stantly encouraging all around him to 
unremitting perseverance. The growth 
of the society advanced at a rapid rate 
of increase, far beyond the most san- 
gnine expectations of its projectors and 
friends, and was every year extending 
the range of its operations. After a 
second detachment of missionaries had 
been sent to the South Sea Islands, the 
directors felt the necessity and impor- 
tance of having a college in connection 
with their institution, at which the 
young men destined for foreign missions 
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might be properly trained for their’ 
work; and to whom could the charge 
of this missionary college be so well 
entrusted as to Mr. Bogue, who, be- 
sides the lively interest he had all along 
taken in the prosperity of the mission- 
ary cause, was peculiarly fitted, by his 
theological acquirements, his devoted 
spirit, his soundness on all fundamenta! 
points of faith, and his entire freedom 
from all petty and sectarian prejudices, 
to unite the support of different com- 
munions. His appointment being 
unanimous, the missionary students 
now formed a majority of the Gosport 
College, and from the time of his con- 
nection with this missionary college, 
his whole time was engrossed with its 
concerns. Many laborious journeys did 
he undertake to advocate its interests 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
and in 1816 he went, together with 
Rev. James Bennett, over to the 
Netherlands, in the service of the same 
public institution. Suffice it to say, 
that he travelled over an extent of 
territory, and collected an amount of 
contributions, which nothing but the 
most extraordinary zeal could have 
enabled any one individual to accom- 
plish. Indeed he was better adapted, 
by his natural and acquired endow- 
ments, for this kind of labour, than for 
oratorical addresses in the pulpit. 
Possessed of solid rather than shining 
talents, he was a useful rather than a 
popular preacher, a learned rather than 
an attractive divine; and so destitute 
was he of personal ambition, that his 
wishes were gratified by making him- 
self in any way serviceable to the church. 

Mr. Bogue met with a succession of 
heavy domestic bereavements, all of 
which, however, he bore with a spirit 
of true Christian fortitude. He was a 
most dutiful son and affectionate 
brother in early life, and after he 
became the head of a family himself, 
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he was universally noted amongst ail 
who knew him for the warmth and 
devotedness of his family attachments. 
His death was sudden. Having gone 
to Brighton to attend the Sussex 
Auxiliary Missionary Society on Tues- 
day, 18th October, 1825, he arrived 
the previous night at the house of a 
friend. But the fatigue of travelling 
brought on a violent attack of ischutia, 
a disorder to which he was subject, and 
though medical aid was promptly 
procured, he gradually sunk, till on the 
Sabbath following he expired, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, giving 
the most cheering evidences of his 
steadfast faith in the merits of Christ, 
and of his enjoying the comfort of the 
Gospel promises. Many funeral ser- 
mons were preached on occasion of his 
death, and the extensive lamentation 
expressed at his removal, showed that 
a master in Israel had fallen. 

Dr. Bogue frequently appeared be- 
fore the public as an author. Passing 
over many pieces of fugitive interest, 
we may notice his ‘Essay on the 
Divine Authority of the New Testa- 
ment,”—a treatise, the sterling merit of 
which, independently of the high 
eulogies that have been paid to it by 
the most competent judges, is sufli- 
ciently attested by the circumstance of 
its having been translated into most of 
the languages of Europe. But the 
work on which his literary reputation 
will chiefly rest and be preserved, is the 
work already alluded to, ‘‘ The History 
of the Dissenters,” in four volumes, 
octavo. It was intended to form a. 
continuation of ‘‘ Neal’s History of the 
Puritans,” but it is far superior to its 
precursor both in point of execution ~ 
and general interest. The origin and 
progress of Dissent is a subject, how- 
ever, that still waits to engage the 
interest of some philosophical histo- 
rian. 
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This remarkable person, who had the | mained in the communion of the Romish 
spirit of a Protestant, though he re-| Church, and who was instrumental in 
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producing a religious awakening in 
Germany, similar to those of Whitfield 
and Wesley in England, or of Edwards in 
America, was a native of Bavaria. He 
was born at Huttenried, on 25th De- 
eember, 1762, and, under the guar- 
dianship of an uncle, educated for the 
service of the church. Griienbach, in 
the province of Kempten, to the paro- 
chial charge of which he was appointed, 
contained a number of well-disposed 
persons, regular visitors of the confes- 
sional; and who, though scrupulously 
observant of all the prescribed rites of 
penance, could never suppress a deep 
feeling of sin, or attain true and solid 
peace of mind. It was to people in 
such a state of mental distraction by 
false views of religion, that Boos was 
called to minister, and to whom he be- 
gan, as he termed it, ‘‘ to preach Christ 
for us and in us.” The impression pro- 
duced by the simple exhibition of this 
Gospel truth, was as life from the 
dead. Those who had been agitated 
by doubts had all their difficulties dis- 
pelled ; those who had been harassed 
by despondency and fear, attained 
peace and joy in believing. The 
excitement spread like the contagion of 
an epidemic: those who been utter 
strangers to all sense of religion became 
awakened to serious impressions, others 
who had been polluted by vice appeared 
suddenly reformed, and multitudes 
could speak of nothing but the love of 
Christ and the happiness of his service. 
These proceedings could not fail to 
attract attention. The Romish authori- 
ties, whose jealousy and resentment 
were still further inflamed by exagger- 
ated reports of Boos’ conduct that were 
published in newspapers, regarded him 
as a fool or a fanatic, and deprived him 
of his pastoral charge. The day on 
which he was thrust out of his parson- 
age, he remained a long time on the 
highway, uncertain what to do or 


whither to go; and at length spying an | 


- uninhabited hut on the road-side, he 
entered it, and throwing himself down 
on the floor, prayed earnestly for light 
and guidance from heaven. 
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The mind of Boos had been gradually 
advancing to a knowledge of the truth, 
and he now attained a clear perception 
of the great doctrine of justification by 
faith in Christ alone. The calumnies 
circulated against his character and 
ministry, having been proved ground- 
less, he was recalled from his retire- 
ment, and appointed to the curacy of 
Wiggensbach, adjoining his former 
parish. His days and nights being 
devoted to the prayerful study of the 
Bible, he acquired clearer views of his 
own natural state, and of the only way 
of salvation for sinners. As his faith 
became stronger, his zeal in preaching 
the fundamental truths of the Gospel 
increased in proportion, and produced 
the effect of a great and extensive 
religious awakening,—more particularly 
a discourse which he preached on New- 
Year’s-Day, 1797, and the subject of 
which was Repentance,’ was accom- 
panied with such penetrating energy, 
that ‘‘ forty persons, whose consciences 
were roused, fainted away and had to 
be carried out.’? The parish was 
divided in opinion about this sermon. 
While many cordially approved of its 
sentiments and revered the preacher as 
a man of God, the opposition of others 
was violently roused. This latter party 
secretly influenced the vicar against 
Boos, and although that ecclesiastic 
was secretly disposed to be the friend 
of the pious curate, his kindly inten- 
tions were oyerborne. The simple 
converts, in gratitude and admiration 
of Boos, spread so widely the story of 
his character and doctrines, that the 
clergy became alarmed, and joined in 
loud clamours against him as a heretic. 
From that moment the storm of perse- 


| cution began to rage with such violence, 


that Boos was obliged to consult his 


| safety by leaving Wiggensbach under 


cover of night on an old grey horse, 
and wandered about wherever he could 
find an asylum. In a friend’s house 
he obtained a secret shelter, but his 
retreat having been discovered, he was 
surprised one day by the sudden ap- 
pearance of an agent from the Inquisi- 
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tion at Augsburg, who, after rifling his 
writing-desk, carried away all his 
sermons and letters. On 10th Feb- 
ruarv, 1797, he appeared, according to 
summons, before the Inquisition, where 
he triumphantly refuted all the charges 
brought against him. Nevertheless, he 

‘was sentenced to a year’s confinement 
in the clerical house of correction, but 
the keeper of that prison, like the 
Philippian jailor, was, with his whole 
family, converted by the pious conver- 
sation of Boos. Released from prison 
at the end of eight months, Boos, after 
passing through many vicissitudes, 
obtained permission to enter into the 
diocese of Lintz in Upper Austria, and 
departed amid the tears and blessings 
of many Christian friends, 

The Bishop of Lintz, Joseph A. Gall, 
who was a well-disposed man, wel- 
comed him, by saying, ‘‘ that he wished 
he could have twenty ecclesiastics like 
him,” and gave him the populous 
parish of Peyerbach, where, for five 
years, “the ceased not to warn every 
man day and night.’”? In 1806, he 
removed to the still more populous 
parish of Gallnenkirchen, where, how- 
ever, he laboured for more than four 
years without any visible fruits of his 
ministry appearing. Surprised and 
pained by the spiritual deadness of the 
people, who were of a very mixed 
character, he gave himself to more 
earnest prayer for the influences of the 
Spirit. His own fervour was kindled, 
and he dwelt more prominently on the 
justifying righteousness of Christ. 
Though he wrote his discourses, and 
never went to the pulpit without 
much previous meditation and prayer, 
he generally trusted to the language of 
the moment in delivery, and as his own 
heart was full of the vital truths of the 
Gospel, his sentiments were poured 
with glowing fervour and_ splendid 
descriptions into the minds of his 
hearers. One sermon, preached in 
Gallneukirchen, produced an excitement 
more extraordinary than ever. In that 
discourse having declared that there 
were few real Christians in the parish, 
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some, who were offended by the state- 
ment, accused him at the tribunal of 
Councillor Bertgen. That magistrate 
having, in course of private conversa- 
tion with Boos, been brought to a 
saving knowledge of the truth, threw 
the shield of his official protection over 
the pious preacher; and, although he 
died shortly after, another attached and 
influential friend came to the vindica- 
tion of Boos, in the person of Professor 
Sailer. But all the efforts of those 
powerful friends were ineffectual, and 
the excitement in the parish was not 
allayed, till Boos preached a special 
sermon on Trinity Sunday, from Matt. 
xxviii. }8-20, in which he brought out 
such solemnizing views of the reality 
and power of religion, that the opposi- 
tion of the most violent was subdued, 
and multitudes came to him begging 
his pardon for having opposed him, and 
eagerly asking what they must do to 
be saved. Persecution again followed. 
He was, in 1816, confined in a con- 
vent; and although his parishioners, 
who were devotedly attached to him, 
petitioned the emperor directly for his 
release, it was secretly determined that 
he should leave the Austrian dominions, 
After an exile of seventeen years, this 
persecuted man of God was permitted 
to return to his native Bayaria, prema- 
turely grey with care and hardships. 
After residing for some time as tutor in 
a family of rank, he was appointed 
Professor in the Dusseldorf institution, 
which, however, he soon resigned for 
the vicarage of Sayn, to which he was 
elected by the magistrates of Coblentz, 
and in which he exercised the duties of 
the ministry with a zeal nearly equal _ 
to that of his earlier days. Boos was 

engaged in the same work, and brought 

to it the same lion-like spirit of Luther. 

Unawed by the fulminations of the 

Vatican, unmoved by the frowns of 
inquisitors, unsubdued by the most 

harassing persecutions, he continued to 

preach the vital truths of the Gospel; 

and although it may appear strange 
that a man of his evangelical sentiments 

continued within the pale of the Romish- 
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Church, we must make allowance for 
those influences of early education and 
rooted prejudice from which the strong- 
est minds are often unable to emanci- 
pate themselves. Boos died on 29th 
August, 1825, after breathing the 
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prayer, ‘t Lord Jesus into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” and his name and 
character are still embalmed in the 
memories of thousands in Germany, 
as their spiritual father, who begot 
them in the bonds of the Gospel. 


JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET, 


One of the most celebrated French 
divines, was born at Dijon, 2d Sep- 
tember, 1627. After receiving his 
rudimentary education at the school of 
his native town, he was sent to Paris 
to enter on the course of study pre- 
scribed for those whose views are 
directed to the Popish church; and in 
the college of that city, made such pro- 
ficiency in the classical languages of 
Greece and Rome, as well as in the 
works of the Fathers, and other branches 
of divinity, which the theological 
course embraces, that he was regarded 
as the facile princeps amongst his 
fellow-students. One circumstance in 
his early history must not be omitted, 
viz., that having got a copy of the 
Bible, which accidentally fell in his way, 
the perusal of it made an impression on 
his mind which was never effaced. 
Having received his diploma, he was 
appointed to the Church of Metz—first 
as canon, then archdeacon, and finally, 
dean. In that situation he devoted 
himself with exemplary fidelity to the 
instruction of his flock, and his dis- 
courses, while both learned and eloquent, 
were uniformly adapted to the level and 
capacity of his popular audience. On 
special or extraordinary occasions, his 
pulpit appearances displayed consum- 
mate powers of eloquence, and obtained 
for him the reputation of being the first 
preacher of his day. The fame of his 
splendid oratory reached the court, 
before which he received an ‘urgent 
invitation to preach, and having gained 
the favour of Louis XIV, was appointed, 
in 1669, without any solicitation, to 
the Bishopric of Condon. That pre- 
ferment, however, he resigned, on 
receiving a still higher token of royal 
favour—that of being chosen to super- 


intend the education of the Dauphin. 
‘The duties of that office he commenced 
under a strong sense of responsibility, 
and it was for the use of his royal pupil 
that he composed his Universal History, 
which is a most useful compendium, and 
still holds a prominent place amongst 
elementary books for the young. In- 
deed, it is a very valuable work, inas- 
much as it not only gives a condensed 
view of the rise and progress of the 
most celebrated nations of antiquity, 
but displays great skill by the manner 
in which the history of religion is inter- 
woven with the course of the narrative. 
On the prince’s education being com- 
pleted, the king rewarded his tutor for 
his fidelity and judicious management, 
by promotion to the See of Meaux, a. 
seat in the Council of State, and the 
office of almoner to the royal family. 
Bossuet was a voluminous writer, 
but as he lived at a time when theo- 
logical controversy raged extensively 
throughout Christendom—and he was a 
devoted champion of the Church of Rome 
—his writings are, for the most part, 
of a polemical character. He was a 
formidable antagonist, as he never set 
himself to discuss any subject, without 
displaying great acuteness, and vig- 
orous powers of ratiocination. But he 
showed what is almost inseparable from 
the character of those who live in the 
stormy atmosphere of controversy-—a 
frequent sternness and asperity of 
temper—and the harsh treatment he 
gave to the amiable Fenelon, who 
belonged to the same communion with 
himself, exposed him to severe and 
merited censure. But with all Bos- 
suet’s devotedness to the Romish 
Church, and intense opposition to 
Protestantism, he was no supporter of 
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the Pope's claim to personal infallibility, 
nor of his right to interfere with tem- 
poral governments, and he gave the 
strongest proofs of his sincerity in those 
opinions, by declining the offer of a 
cardinal’s hat, with which Innocent XI. 
tried to bribe him into silence. The 
principal of his controversial works is 
‘his ‘‘ Exposition of the Roman Catholic 
Faith,” intended chiefly for Protestants, 
This work, although it contains a 
learned and elaborate defence of his 
church, did not, for the long period of 
nine years, receive the Pope's dénpri- 
matur. It was met by several answers 
—from the celebrated Claude, in the 
French, and from Archbishop Wake, 
Bishop Hurd, and Allix, in the English 
language. Amongst the works of Bos- 


' suet, his ‘‘Oraisons funébres,’’ afford 


the finest specimen of his splendid 
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genius, They are not rapid sketches, 
| but finished and ornate compositions. 
| Though pronounced in the pulpit, how- 
ever, they are not religious discourses, 
but rather historical sketches, biograph- 
ical portraits, eloges in the style fashion- 
able in France. His collected works 
fill twenty volumes, and all his pro- 
ductions bear undoubted evidence of a 
sublime genius, extensive learning, and 
finished eloquence. 

| Retiring from the allurements of a 
court, and the bustle of public life, he 
devoted his later years to the duties of 
privately imparting the light and ecom- 
forts of religion to the sick and aged of 
his flock, and confining himself exclu- 
sively to the spiritual department of 
his offiee. His personal piety is said 
to have been deep and abiding. His 
splendid career was closed in 1704. 
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Was a native of Dunse, where he was 
born on 17th March, 1676. His parents, 
who moved in a humble sphere, were 
a pious couple, who brought up their 
children in the fear of God, and as 
Thomas was the youngest in a family 
of seven, and his birth took place in his 
mother’s advanced age, he was fre- 
quently spoken of as a ‘‘ God’s-send.” 
At a very early age he was sent to 
school, and before he was eight, evinced 
the greatest delight in reading the his- 
torical parts of the Bible, with the 
leading characters of which, and the 
minutest details of their biography, he 
was even then familiarly conversant. 
Though inspired, however, from his very 
infancy with a deep reverence for 
religion, it was not till his twelfth year 
that he received any saving impressions, 
through means of a sermon preached by 
the Rey. Henry Erskine of Chirnside, 
the father of Ralph and Ebenezer. 
Awakened by that rousing discourse to 
a sense of his natural condition as a 
sinner, as well as of the glorious pro- 
vision of the Gospel, he began to live 
by faith in ‘things not seen as yet;” 
and the whole of his subsequent life 


was that of a man who walked with 
God. Not that he cherished the aus- 
terity or the secluded habits of a 
monk, for he was of an eminently lively 
and social disposition, but his mind was 
pervaded by such strong and habitual 
feelings of devotion, that he discharged 
the most common duties, and viewed 
the most trivial events of life, in the 
sight and with the recognition of Divine 
Providence. An attendance of five 
years at the Grammar School of Dunse, 
made him an excellent Latin scholar, 
as well as introduced him,—which was 
all that was then attempted at the Scot- 
tish schools, to an elementary know- 
ledge of Greek, and it was his ardent 
desire to prosecute his stiidies at a Uni- 
versity ; but he was for some time pre- ° 
vented by the res angusta domi from 
attaining that great object of his youth- 
fal ambition. With characteristic piety, 
he laid his difficulties before the Lord, 
‘“‘erying earnestly” as he records, 
‘that Providence would find means to 
bring it about, And I well remember,” 
he continues, ‘the place where I was ~ 


wont to address the throne of grace, 
having ,several times thereafter had 
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occasion to mind it, in giving thanks, 
for that he had heard the prayers there 
put up for that effect.’’ : 

In the course of two years, his father, 
who strongly encouraged his son’s views 
towards the ministry, had by rigid 
economy collected the requisite funds, 
and with great elation of spirits, young 
Boston travelled to Edinburgh to com- 
mence in the winter of 1691, his career 
as a student at that University. Having 
completed the curriculum, which ex- 
tended at that time only to three pre- 
paratory sessions, he entered in 1695 
into the Divinity Hall, under the profes- 
sorial care of Doctor George Campbell ; 
and devoted himself to the study of the 
various branches of theology, with the 
unquenchable ardour of a mind, which 
was directed to favourite objects of con- 
templation. Like the generality of 
theological students in Scotland, he 
supported himself by teaching, and 
accordingly, at the close of his first 
session, he undertook the duties of 
parochial schoolmaster in Glencairn. 
But having been driven through some 
disgust to resign that situation, he 
became resident in the family of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bruce of Kennet, as tutor 
to Andrew Fletcher of Aberlady, a son 
of Mrs. Bruce by a former marriage. 
As he was then, though an eminent 
student, but a raw inexperienced country 
lad, his residence in that respectable 
household was useful in improving his 
knowledge of men and manners, and, 
besides, he retained through life a 
pleasing recollection of the twelve 
months spent at Kennet, from several 
spots in that neighbourhood, which 
had been his favourite haunts, being 
associated with happy experience of 
spiritual comfort and communion with 
God. ‘' There,” says he, ‘I had 
some Bethels, the remembrance whereof 

hath many times been refreshful to me, 
particularly a place under a tree in 
Kennet Orchard, where, on Ist January, 
1697, I vowed the vow and anointed 
the pillar; for I did there solemnly 
covenant with God under a tree, with 
two great boughs coming from the root, 
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a little north-west from a kind of ditch 
in the eastern part of the orchard.” 

. Obtaining license to preach the Gos- 
pel, Boston continued for a time to 
reside within the bounds of the Presby- 
tery of Stirling, being domiciled with 
Thomas Brown of Barhill, whose sister- 
in-law, Catherine Brown, he married at 
a later period of life. During his 
temporary sojourn in that quarter he 
was diligent in exercising his gifts as a 
probationer, by officiating almost every 
Sabbath in one of the neighbouring 
parishes. But he soon returned to his 
native district of the Merse, where, con- 
trary to the old adage, that ‘‘ a prophet 
has no honour in his own country,” his 
popularity as a preacher was so great, 
that to the great joy of the people, he 
was appointed minister of the parish of 
Simprin, 21st September, 1699, That 
parish which is now incorporated, and 
its name lost in that of Swinton, was 
one of the smallest in Scotland. Its 
population, which was contained in a 
single village, amounted only to ninety 
individuals, and thongh to most men, 
such a situation would have proved a 
complete sinecure, the pious mind of 
Boston, who was intent on his Master’s 
work, regarded the local circumstances 
of his parish as furnishing a peculiarly 
powerful stimulus to ministerial activity. 
His parishioners being all in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the church, as well 
as so accessible in every variety of 
weather to his visits, he regarded him- 
self as under peculiar obligations to 
abound both in public and private duties 
on Sabbath. Accordingly, during his 
ministry at Simprin, he preached twice 
during the day, and in the evenings 
gave at first a catechetical discourse, 
which, however, on becoming better 
acquainted with the sad ignorance of 
the people, he abandoned for a more 
simple and familiar mode of catechising. 
The mornings of Monday were devoted 
to extraordinary private devotions, 
while the after part of the day was 
spent in visiting the sick, On the 
evenings of Tuesday he held a prayer- 
meeting in the church. Wednesday 
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was set apart to the duty of ministerial 
visitation. On the evenings of Thursday 
he gave a week-day sermon, while 
Fridays and Saturdays he reserved for 
Sabbath preparation. Thus indefatig- 
able was he in that small and obscure 
locality, and, indeed, so incessant were 
his labours in plying every inhabitant, 
young and old, of his parish with offers 
of the Gospel, that his constitution must 
have sunk under his anxieties and toils, 
had not Providence opportunely opened 
the way for him to another sphere of 
duty. 

Before following him to his new 
parish, it may be necessary to mention 
a few circumstances in his history that 
transpired during his residence at 
Simprin. It was there, in 1700, that 
he married Catherine Brown, a woman 
of congenial piety, who, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ was a crown to him in his 
public station and appearances, but 
whose weak state of health often pierced 
his heart, and kept him much on his 
knees before the Disposer of health and 
sickness.” It was there that while 
prosecuting a series of discourses on the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in conversion, 
he began to write out his sermons in 
full, a practice at that time new in 
Scotland ; and it was there that he was 
introduced to a knowledge of the famous 
‘Marrow of Modern Divinity,” the 
views of which were condemned by a 
majority of the General Assembly, in 
1720, on account of its antinomian 
tendeucy, but which Mr. Boston strongly 
approved, and took a very active part 
in the controversy which that publica- 
tion produced, 

We must now contemplate. Mr. 
Boston in his new parish of Etterick, 
where he was admitted on the 17th 
June, 1707. In local character, it was 
the very opposite of that which he had 
left, being an extensive and disunited 
parish, while the people were possessed 


of very little knowledge, and exhibited | 


still less taste and relish of religion ; 
“nay, were habitually addicted to strife 
and many other forms of vice and pro- 
fanity. The sight of these things, 
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which, on his first arrival, greatly dis- 
tressed him, made him ‘feel that he 
had come from home, and was in a 
manner beginning’ his ministry.” The 
church was indifferently attended on 
Sabbath, and many avoided him, going 
from home at the time appointed for 
his private visitations. His refusal of 
the parish of Closeburn, which had been 
put in his offer, and which was a more 
lucrative appointment, to continuing 
in a parish where the labours of a faith- 
ful minister were so urgently needed, 
was the first thing that turned the tide 
in his favour; and regarding this as an 
indisputable proof of his zeal and 
disinterestedness, they began to value 
his seryices, and to wait with more 
regularity, and in greater numbers on 
the public ordinances of the church. 

Ir consequence of the, parishioners of 
Etterick being a widely scattered flock, 
he was obliged to pursue a different 
course from what he had done at 
Simprin. There was but one diet of 
public worship on Sabbath. But he 
paid his catechetical and ministerial 
visits in private regularly twice a-year ; 
and whereas at Simprin, he dispensed 
the Lord’s Supper twice a-year; in 
Etterick there was no administration of 
that sacrament at all for the first two 
years of his ministry, owing to the 
irregular and irreligious character of the 
people. But from that time, symptoms 
of reformation began to appear, and the 
ordinance was regularly celebrated. 

Mr. Boston was an ardent student, and 
acquired the character of an eminent 
divine in his day, being accomplished 
in various departments of theology, and 
not least in Hebrew. His attainments 
in oriental literature called forth a high: 
eulogium from Michaelis, who speaks of 
‘“‘the illustrious and learned Boston, 
who had discussed the subject of Hebrew 
punctuation with so much ingenuity, ac- 
curacy, cautious solidity, and atteution 
to the natural principles of the doctrine, 
as to leave all others, whom he had 
read far behind.” Boston belonged to 
the good old school of divinity, and as a 
writer on subjects of practical religion, 
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his name is inseparably hallowed in 
the memories, as his works are every 
where found on the book- shelves, of our 
Christian peasantry. Indeed it will be 
a sure and melancholy evidence of great 
religious decline from the faith of our 
Scottish forefathers, when the ‘ Four- 
fold State” is neglected or spurned as 
the relic of an antiquated age. 

Mr. Boston was in private and 
domestic life, a man of the most 
affectionate dispositions and simple 
habits. The most striking feature in 
his character was piety. Not only had 
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he a personal fast one day every week, 
and a family fast once a month, but he 
scarcely wrote a letter without asking 
the Divine direction, and not a shower 
of rain fell, nor a field operation was 
finished, nor the most trivial incident 
allowed to pass, but in some way he 
made a recognition of God. The end 
of such a man could not but be peace. 
And he died, in the 56th year of his 
age, deeply regretted by his people, 
who had become devotedly attached to 
his faithful and zealous ministry. 


LOUIS BOURDALOUE, 


A French Jesuit, whose name is known 
as a preacher of extraordinary power 
and eloquence, was born at Bourges in 
1632. From his obscure provincial 
parish, he was brought, by a rapid 
gradation of preferments, to fill the 
office of chaplain to the French court. 
He became the favourite preacher of 
Louis XIY., who, though he had no 
personal sense of religion, possessed 
taste and judgment to appreciate elo- 
quence of the highest order. By his 
royal patron, Bourdaloue was de- 
spatched on a tour through Languedoc, 
in the hope that his popular and per- 
suasive oratory might win over the 
Huguenots to Popery. But their prin- 
ciples were too firmly seated, and they 
had, moreover, too strong a suspicion 
of the Jesuitical objects of this mission 
to allow themselves to be surprised into 
acquiescence in his proposals. Bourda- 
loue, as may be supposed, had a great 
deal of courtly address in his manners. 
Nevertheless, he was faithful, so far as a 
Papist may be, in unfolding the law as 


well as the Gospel ; and sometimes was 
boid. enough to reprove sin in high 
places. He had a habit of preaching 
with his eyes wholly, or partially shut ; 
and, on one occasion it is said, after 
describing the guilt and turpitude of 
vicious pleasure—suddenly opening his 
eyes, and looking with full gaze at the 
king’s pew, he uttered the words— 
‘Thou art the man.” In later life, 
Bourdaloue retired from the court, and 
dedicated his time and energies to the 
benevolent office of visiting the hospi- 
tals and prisons, and superintending 
the concerns of many of the charitable 
institutions. His published sermons, 
which occupy no less than sixteen 
volumes, are replete with eloquence ; 
and though the living voice and grace- 
ful action of the orator are wauting, 
the rare union they exhibit of noble 
sentiments, brilliant language, and im- 
passioned appeals, make the perusal 
nresistibly attractive to every one cap- 
able of appreciating the beauties of 
composition. 
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Descended from the ancient and respec- | lent religious agitation, he showed him- 


table family of Trochrig in Ayrshire, ear- 


self an uncompromising opponent both of 


ly distinguished himself by his talents | Prelacy on the one hand, and Indepen- 


and learning, was elected Professor | dency on the other. 


in Glasgow College while yet a youth, 
and appointed minister of the Barony 


During Crom- 
well’s invasion of the West of Scotland 
in 1650, and while the magistrates, 


Parish in 1623. Living in times of vio- | the principal, the ministers, and other 
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officials fled in consternation from 
Glasgow, Mr. Boyd alone had the 
courage to continue at his post, and 
preaching as usual, to use the words of 
Baillie, ‘‘ he railed at Cromwell and his 
men to their very faces in the High 
Church, who,” adds the historian, 
‘took it all in very good humour.” 
Boyd possessed some poetical gifts, and 
being desirous to employ them in the 
service of the church, he had prepared 
a metrical version of the whole book of 
Psalms, and brought it under the 
notice of the General Assembly, 1647, 
by whose recommendation it was trans- 
mitted to the Assembly of Divines, who 
met that same year at Westminster. 
The General Assembly appointed two 
of their most accomplished members, 
Mr. John Adamson, Principal, and Mr. 
Thomas Crawford, Professor of Human- 
ity, in the University of Edinburgh, to 
examine the MSS. of Mr. Boyd. But 
no report having been given in, the 
probability is that the judges found the 
version totally unsuitable for the pur- 
poses of public worship; and this was 
the opinion of Baillie, who, having 
examined the specimens, says, ‘‘I 
assured the author that his hopes were 
groundless, for that his version would 
never be received in our churelies; yet 
the flatteries of his unadvised neigh- 
bours made him still (in 1648) persist 
in his fruitless design.” Notwithstand- 
ing this great disappointment, Mr. 
Boyd persevered in rendering the whole 
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Bible into a sort of metrical version, a 
copy of which, in manuscript, is depos- 
ited in the library of Glasgow College. 
It is a great curiosity in its way, but 
the grotesque images and rhymes it 
contains prevent its publication through 
the press. Mr. Boyd was the author 
of many prose works, all of a religious 
character and devotional tendency. 
Amongst these we may particularly 
specify ‘‘the Last Battle of the Soul in 
Death, in Eight Conferences,” published 
(1629) in two volumes. The work, 
which is replete with Scriptural truth, 
was intended to minister comfort to 
Christians in affliction and the near 
prospect of death. It is prefaced by 
two short metrical dedications: the 
first, which is in English, is addressed 
to King Charles I., the second, which 
is in French, is addressed to his queen. 
During the troubles in Scotland in the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Boyd went 
over to France, where, having been 
appointed Professor in one of the col- 
leges, he resided for sixteen years. On 
his return to Scotland, he was domiciled 
for some time at Kinneil House, Lin- 
lithgowshire, with the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Hamilton, who, being 
persons of eminent piety themselves, 
took great delight in the company of 
this good though somewhat eccentric 
man. Mr. Boyd died in the year 1654, 
leaving some valuable bequests to the 
College of Glasgow, with which he was 
long connected. 


DAVID BRAINERD, 


The celebrated missionary to the In- 
dians, was born at Haddam, Connecti- 
cut, 20th April, 1718. From his ear- 
liest years, he had strong impressions 
of religion, and observed the outward 
forms of it, both in public and private, 
with unbroken regularity. But he was 
a stranger to the feeling and the 
living power of it—shrunk with inward 
reluctance from the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel, especially those 
which taught that he was naturally 
dead in trespasses and sins—that there 
was no merit in his good works, and 


that even faith was the gift of God. 
In consequence, however, of .earnest. 
perusal of the Scriptures, and deep, im- 
partial examination of his own char- 
acter, he was brought to a sounder 
state of thinking ; and, more especially, 
having retired to a solitary place to 
spend a day in special devotion, his 
mind was suddenly illuminated with 
such clear views of religion—with such 
a perception of the glory of God and 
the grace of Christ,—that he attained 
not only peace, but joy in believing, 
When twenty years of age, he en- 
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tered Yale College, where he devoted 
himself to study with close application, 
and was distinguished by the general 
propriety of his behaviour. But an 
indiscreet remark of his, which was 
made in a numerous circle of students, 
that one of the tutors was as destitute 
of grace as the chair he occupied, led, 
in 1742, to Brainerd’s expulsion from 
that seminary. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinued, without interruption, the study 
of divinity ; and, having been licensed 
to preach, he received from the society 
for propagating Christian knowledge, 
an appointment to act as their mission- 
ary to the Indians, In 1748 he entered 
on his duties at Kaunameek, a village 
of Massachusetts. Having continued a 
year in that place, he, on the removal 
of the Kaunameek tribe, transferred his 
labours to the Delaware Indians. Re- 
ceiving crdination in 1744, he was put in 
a better position to preach, by possess- 
ing full powers to administer the ordin- 
ances of religion; and, accordingly, 
settling in Crossweeksung, in New 
Jersey, he found his exertions among 
the Indians ere long crowned with re- 
markable success. His Indian inter- 
preter having been converted, and ani- 
mated with the spirit of a zealous 
Christian, proved a most valuable 
assistant. Deep impressions were made 
on his savage hearers, so that it was 
no uncommon spectacle to see the 
whole congregation dissolved in tears 
at the thought of their sins, and the 
great merey of God in sending his Son 
for their salvation. Nor was this mere 
momentary excitement. The Lord, 
who of old opened the heart of Lydia, 
opened the understandings and hearts 
of the rude Indians that they attended 
to the things which were spoken by 
Brainerd, and gave proofs of the sin- 
cerity of their faith in the same man- 
ner as that early convert of Philippi. 
Like her, they applied for baptism ; for 
in the course of a year, not less than 
seventy-seven Indians were baptized, 
of whom thirty-eight were adults, and 
maintained a character for Christian 
consistency. Compared with their for- 
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mer selves, those Indian converts were 
really new creatures—as conspicuous 
for piety, humility, and natural affec- 
tion, as they had formerly been noted 
for unyielding pride, and a spirit of im- 
placable hatred and revenge. Leaving 
this little church under the care of 
William Tennent, Brainerd repaired, in 
the summer of 1746, to the tribe of 
Indians that were located on the Sus- 
quehannah. But he was unable to do 
much at that settlement, as the hard- 
ships of the journey, together with his 
previous labours, had so much impaired 
his health, that he was obliged to re- 
linquish the spot. Travelling into New 
England, he came to Boston, and in July, 
1742, returned to Northampton, where 
he found a hospitable asylum in the house 
of Jonathan Edwards, and where he 
died in his twenty-ninth year, on 9th 
October, 1747. 

Such was the brief, but intensely 
active career of Brainerd the mission- 
ary. The love of Christ, and a bene- 
volent desire for the salvation of men, 
burned in his breast with the ardour of 
an unquenchable flame. No opposition 
could daunt—no difficulties overcome 
his resolution, or exhaust his patience. 
Obstacles that would have cooled the 
zeal of any ordinary mind, proved no 
discouragement to him, And perhaps 
no one, in the list of the most devoted 
missionaries that the Church has ever 
known, undertook so great labours, 
and submitted to so severe privatious 
and self-denial as Brainerd. But we 
shall form a very imperfect and mis- 
taken idea of Brainerd’s character, if 
we suppose him to have possessed no 
qualities to recommend him but the 
fervour of missionary zeal. He was a 
man of great natural powers of mind— 
an acute and penetrating understanding 
—a fertile imagination—a retentive 
memory, and no common powers of 
easy, artless, persuasive eloquence. He 
had studied divinity in a scientific 
manner; and his acquaintance with all 
parts of Scriptural knowledge was as 
accurate as it was extensive. Jona- 
than Edwards, whose long and fami- 
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liar friendship gave him the best oppor- 
tunities of forming an opinion, has 
declared, ‘‘ that he never knew Brain- 
erd’s equal—of his age and standing— 
for clear, accurate notions of the nature 
and essence of true religion, and its 
distinctions from its various false ap- 
pearances.’? His memoirs, which, in- 
cluding his journal, were written by 
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President Edwards, were published in 
a new and enlarged form by Sereno 
Edwards Dwight, in 1822. This is the 
best edition of a work, which will well 
reward perusal, whether by the roman- 
tic interests of its details, or the devo- 
ted piety which finds a record in every 
page. 


JOHN BROWN, 


Of Haddington, was born, in 1722, at 
Carpow, a small village in the parish of 
Abernethy, Perthshire, of parents who, 
though in humble circumstances, were 
highly respected for their Christian 
worth and discreet deportment. Young 
John was early deprived of the sup- 
port and counsel of these affectionate 
‘guardians ; and, being thus left without 
a father’s house, engaged himself, be- 
fore he was eight years of age, as a 
herd-boy in the service of a neighbour- 
ing farmer. At this period he received 
his first religious impressions, which 
continued ever after to grow with his 
growth, and strengthen with his 
strength ; and he was in the habit of 
saying, that in the days of that early 
shepherd-life his mind was often illumi- 
nated, as he wandered or reclined on 
the lonely mountain-side, with a more 
vivid sense of communion with his God 
and Saviour, than he had ever enjoyed 
at any future time. Nor was this 
juvenile piety a mere vague and unde- 
fined feeling of reverence. Brown was 
a boy of a naturally thoughtful and 
inquisitive turn of mind; and while his 
bleating charge were browsing on the 
far- extended fields, their youthful 
keeper was assiduously storing his 
mind with knowledge—rarely found 
united with the shepherd’s crook and 
plaid. In fact, it was then there ‘‘ ap- 
peared that ardent thirst for knowledge, 
and those habits of indefatigable in- 
dustry, which, with the blessing of 
God, laid the basis of his future useful- 
ness and eminence.’’? For availing 
himself of the leisure afforded by his 
pastoral occupation, he commenced the 


study of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
and, by his own unassisted exertions 
continued in the face of innumerable 
difficulties, he ere long outstripped, in 
the accuracy and extent of his acquaint- 
ance with those languages, many in 
the neighbourhood who had enjoyed 
the advantages of an academical edu- 
cation, Such extraordinary attain~ 
ments, while they made him an object 
of interest and warm encouragement 
amongst the more discerning, excited 
the envy of not a few. These, in pro- 
portion as the merits of the self-taught 
herd-boy were acknowledged by the 


| public, directed against him the shafts 


of mean detraction; and when they 
found this mode of persecution to be 
harmless, they set themselves, with the 
fellest malignity, to blast his future 
prospects in life, by ascribing his pre- 
cocious learning to secret compact with 
the devil. This weak and absurd in- 
vention of malice, strange to say, did 
obtain credit in some quarters at that 
time. But the delusion was but partial 
as it was temporary ; and the character 
of the young herd, as he gradually 
advanced to the status of the theolo- 
gical student, triumphed over all the» 
calumnious opposition of his enemies. - 
Brown embraced the principles of the 
Secession Church, which had been re- 
cently formed by the Erskines and their - 
three friends ; and, being devoted to the 
Protestant cause, and, consequently, to 
the defence of the House of Hanover, 
he, in common with many of the young 
Seceders of the time, who distinguished 
themselves by their loyalty, enlisted as 
a volunteer, and was quartered for a 
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while in the Castle of Edinburgh, on 
the outbreak of the rebellion in 1745. 
On the suppression of that imprudent 
and unsuccessful attempt, Brown re- 
turned to his former pursuits; and 
having early entertained the idea of 
devoting himself to the ministry, he 
supported himself during the years of 
preparatory study by superintending a 
public school. The duties of this situa- 
tion, though sufficiently onerous and 
irksome in themselves, were but a 
small part of Brown’s daily labour; for, 
intensely bent on the improvement of 
his mind, he set himself down, on the 
dismissal of his scholars, to the work 
of serious study, and ‘“ was frequently 
not above four hours in bed during the 
night,”—an effort of close and over- 
strained application which, although in 
the season of youth and vigorous health 
it was continued with impunity, left 
injurious effects on his constitution, and 
laid the seeds of disorders to which he 
was subject through the whole course 
of his after life. 

On the occurrence of the unhappy 
schism which the controversy about the 
burgess oath made in the Secession 
body, Mr. Brown attached himself to 
the Burgher, or moderate party; and, 
after haying passed through a course 
of theological study under the profes- 
sional guidance of Ebenezer Erskine 
and James Fisher, he became a licen- 
tiate in 1750. Almost immediately 
after becoming a preacher, he consented 
to give his permanent services as min- 
ister of an Associate congregation in 
Haddington. No situation could have 
been more adapted to the taste, or more 
suitable to the habits of Mr. Brown; 
for the limited sphere of ministerial 
duty left him abundance of leisure to 
continue his literary pursuits, and, 
accordingly, from the moment of his 
settlement, he sketched out a plan of 
daily study to which, with little or no 
alteration, he adhered till his death. 
“He was an early riser. In summer 
he rose between four and five o’clock 
in the morning, and in the winter at 
six. From the time he rose, he usually 
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continued, except during the intervals 
of meals and family devotion, in close 
study till eight o’clock in the evening.” 
His accomplishments, as might be ex- 
pected from habits of indefatigable 
industry, were extensive and varied ; 
for while both taste and professional 
duty led him to devote his chief atten- 
tion to dogmatical divinity, he enter- 
tained very enlarged ideas of the con- 
nection of sacred literature with every 
branch of knowledge; and in this view, 


he studied Arabic, Persic, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Dutch, and German, to which he 


added an acquaintance with the best 
writers on philosophy — natural and 
moral—and especially natural history 
and eivil law. He generally studied 
with the pen in hand; and to ensure 
the accuracy of his knowledge, imposed 
on himself the laborious duty of making 
MS. abridgments of such works as he 
valued. Of the sacred writings them- 
selves, above all, he was a diligent and 
daily student, and had, by constant 
perusal, and the aid of a retentive 
memory, acquired such a familiar 
acquaintance with the Sacred Volume, 
that he could readily refer to every 
passage that contained any thing 
remarkable in point either of doctrine 
or daty. 

He was a sincere and conscientious 
believer, whose habitual piety mani- 
fested itself naturally on the most 
trivial occasions. And nothing, per- 
haps, showed more strikingly the 
maturity of his Christian character. 
than the eminent degree in which he 
cherished the spirit of charity to those 
who had offended him, and profound 
humility in the midst of his great 
attainments. 

Mr. Brown did not enjoy great popu- 
larity as a preacher, for his qualities 
were solid rather than shining, and he 
aimed at being useful to others more 
than making any display of himself. 
Three discourses every Sabbath, besides 
an expository lecture on a week-night, 
and occasional preaching and catechis- 
ing in the adjoining villages, —these, 
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which comprised his general routine of 
public duty, will give some idea of the 
labours of this faithful minister. In 
1768 he was chosen Professor of 
Divinity in the Associate Synod, and, 
it is needless to add, that with a mind 
so richly furnished as his was, he per- 
formed with credit and advantage the 
duties of that responsible office. His 
course of lectures extended over five 
years, each session being of two months 
duration; and they were afterwards 
embodied in his ‘* View of Natural and 
Revealed Religion,” in the ‘‘ Cases of 
Conscience,” annexed to his ‘‘ Practical 
Piety,” and also in his ‘‘ History of the 
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Belonged to the respectable family of 
Airth in Stirlingshire, and afterwards, 
through the same channel, succeeded 
to the patrimonial estate of Kinnaird 
in that locality. Though originally 
educated by his parents for the legal 
profession, his pious habits inclined 
him, when of age and at liberty to 
choose for himself, to apply to the 
study of divinity. In pursuance of 
that intention, he repaired to St. 
Andrew’s to attend the theological 
lectures of the celebrated Andrew Mel- 
ville. On his becoming a preacher, he 
exhibited so rare a union of eloquence 
and unction, that he surpassed all his 
contemporaries in the extent of his 
popularity, and was unanimously called 
to be minister of Edinburgh. He be- 
stowed, throughout the whole of his 
ministry, uncommon pains in his pre- 
parations for the pulpit, not only by 
deep and mature study of his subject, 
but what he considered equally indis- 
peusable — by engaging in earnest 
prayer for the promised influences of 
the Spirit, to make the preaching of the 
Word effectual. The sanctified air of 
the closet thus accompanied him to the 
church; and they who waited on his 
ministrations, saw the fervour of his 
soul, like the face of Moses, reflecting 
the radiance of recent communion with 
God. The Scottish ministry in that day 
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British Churches.” Besides several . 
minor works, his ‘‘ Self-Interpreting 
Bible,”’? and his ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,” have long enjoyed a large share 
of public favour. 

Mr. Brown was twice married; and 
his family, in the line both of sons and 
grandsons, has furnished ministers, all 
of whom have been respectable, and 
some of whom have been bright orna- 
ments of the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland. Mr. Brown died on 19th 
June, 1787, and was buried in Had- 
dington churchyard, where a handsome 
monument has been erected to his 
memory. 


BRUCE, 


being accustomed to use great liberties 
in the pulpit, Bruce was not behind 
any for the freedom and béldness of his 
remarks; and when, on one occasion, 
during his sermon in St. Giles, he was 
insisting on Presbytery being the only 
ecclesiastical system that had the sup- 
port of the New Testament, the king, 
who saw that the preacher was direct- ~ 
ing his shafts against some recent 
measures of the government, said aloud 
—‘* Man, either speak sense, or come 
down ;’? to which the preacher very 
coolly replied, ‘I'll neither speak sense, 
nor come down.” Mr. Bruce, who 
was a staunch supporter of the Presby - 
terian form of Church government, 
opposed, from the first, the attempts 
made by the court of King James to 
introduce Episcopacy into Scotland; as 
he also resolutely refused to give pub- 
lic thanks for the royal deliverance 
from Gowrie’s conspiracy, until satis- . 
factory evidence was produced of the 
existence of that plot. For this obstin- 
ate and, as it was deemed, undutiful 
conduct, he was imprisoned in the 
castle of Edinburgh, and afterwards 
banished to the northern burgh of 
Inverness. In that town and neigh- 
bourhood he performed the duty of an 
evangelist—devoting his energies, in 
season and out of season, to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Multitudes crowded 
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to hear him wherever he went to 
preach ; and his ministry produced the 
happiest effects, in the conviction and 
conversion of many sinners, as well as 
in the edification of many saints. On 
the expiry of his term of banishment, 
he was permitted to return southward ; 
but, being forbidden to enter Edinburgh, 
was content to reside at his family 
mansion of Kinnaird. The church of 
Larbert having been allowed to fall 
into a state of ruinous decay, Mr. Bruce 
undertook to repair it at his sole ex- 
pense, and afterwards discharged, for a 
considerable time, all the functions of 
the ministry in that neglected part of 
the country. Livingstone, in his “ Char- 
acieristics,’? says, ‘‘I was his hearer 
there a great part of the summer 1627, 
and many besides the parishioners at- 
tended from all the surrounding coun- 
try. On one occasion, (adds Living- 
stone,) I heard him say, ‘I would 
desire no more, as my first request 
from King James, but one hour’s con- 
versation with him; I know he has a 
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conscience, for I once made him weep 
bitterly at Holyrood House.’” In his 
latter days, age and many infirmities 
confined him long to his chamber, 
where he was fond, however, of receiv- 
ing the visits of his friends, and con- 
versing with them on religious subjects. 
It is rélated, that on the morning of 
the day on which he died, he break- 
fasted with his family; but shortly 
after, feeling indisposed, he said to his 
attendants, that he had got a sudden 
call. He then signified a wish to have 
his family Bible brought him; but 
finding his sight gone, he said, “ turn 
up for me the eighth chapter of Romans, 
and place my finger on these words— 
‘I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, shall be able to separate me 
from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus my Lord.’ Now, (said 
he,) is my finger upon them?” Being 
assured that it was, he added, ‘‘ Now 
God be with you, my children: I have 
breakfasted with you this morning, and 
shall sup with my Lord Jesus this night. 


MATTHIAS BRUEN, 


Descended from a Puritan family which 
first settled in New England, was born 
at Newark, New Jersey, 11th April, 
1798. He was carefully trained up by 
his parents in the nurture and admon- 
ition of the Lord, and was conscious of 
early impressions of piety. But these 
were afterwards much effaced, and it 
was not till his eighteenth year that he 
could say the work of conversion had 
taken place on his heart. Mr. Bruen 
went through a more liberal course of 
study than many American students ; 
for after entering Columbia College in 
1808, and taking degrees there in 1812, 
he commenced the study of theology, 
and continued four full sessions in the 
divinity hall, under the professorial 
care of Dr. John Mason. In company 
with this distinguished professor, he 
made the grand tour of Europe; and 
after an absence of two years and a- 
half, was on the point of embarking at 
Liverpool to return to the United 


States, when he received a pressing 
invitation to officiate as preacher in the 
American chapel of the Oratory in 
Paris. Having resolved to accept the 
invitation, he was ordained in London, 
and spent six months in exercising the 
ministerial duties in the French capital. 
On his return to New York, he was en- 
gaged under a committee of the local 
presbytery, as a missionary in that popu- 
lous city. And the result of his gratuitous 
labours in this mission, was the forma- 
tion of the Bleecker-Street Congrega- 
tion, which built a handsome chapel, and 
of which he became the stated pastor, 
—an office he held till the connec- 
tion was terminated by his sudden 
death through inflammation in the 
bowels, on 6th September, 1829, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. 

Mr. Bruen, besides the pastoral duties 
that immediately and constantly occu- 
pied his attention, took a lively interest 
in many public institutions of a benevo- 
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lent and Christian character. He was 
agent and corresponding secretary to 
the Domestic Missionary Society, which 
was afterwards changed into the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society; and 
although at the end of eighteen 
months he found it necessary to resign 
these offices, he still continued to take 
an interest in the Institution, by his 
presence and counsels, ‘‘ Many,”’ says 
the New York Observer, ‘* were the 
destitute and feeble churches in our 
land which Mr. Bruen was instrumental 
in feeding with the bread of life. He 
gave his attention also to many other 
objects of Christian charity; the Bible, the 
Sunday-School, the Tract, the Foreign 
Mission Societies, the Sabbath, as well 
as the Greek cause, having for its 
object to enlighten and render ‘ single’ 
the very eye of Europe,—all had the 
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benefit of his cheerful and zealous 
co-operation.” 

“Mr. Bruen,”’ says his biographer, 
‘¢ was a man highly accomplished in 
manners, in literature, and the know- 
ledge of men. He was an elegant scho- 
lar, and often extremely happy in bring- ' 
ing his learning to assist his forcible 
illustrations of practical subjects. The 
operations of his mind were rapid. He 
had a most retentive memory, and a 
sound judgment, With high and honour- 
able feelings, he united great ingenuous- 
ness, and humble views of his own 
powers and acquirements, especially of 
the measure of his religion. No man 
who knew him—no one who observed 
him for an hour, could fail of marking 
him for a man of truth—of moral sin- 
cerity and intrepidity—of religious can- 
dour and spiritual devotedness.” 


” 
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An eminent writer on Scriptural anti- 
quities, was born at Plymouth in 1715, 
and, after some elementary instruction 
at a provincial school in Kent, received 
the higher branches of education first 
at Eton, and afterwards at King’s 
College, Cambridge. The Duke of 
Marlborough, who had employed him 
as tutor to his eldest son, retained his 
services as his own private secretary, 
in which capacity, when his Grace 
held command of the forces in Ger- 
many, Bryant accompanied his patron 
to the continent. On his return to 
England, he obtained, through the 
influence of the duke, a permanent 
situation in the ordnance department, 
which, securing him an easy compe- 
tency for life, enabled him to prosecute, 
with every advantage, the literary 
studies 10 which he was devoted. 
Fixing his residence in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, he spent his life in 
the alternate enjoyment of studious 
seclusion and elegant society, which he 
could at all times command. His 
death, brought on by mortification in 
his leg, which he had happened to 
bruise on the sharp edge of a chair, 


took place in 1804, in the eighticth 
year of his age. His money, which 
from his simple and retired habits, had 
accumulated to a considerable fortune, 
was, after payment of small sums to 
relations, divided at his death in 
bequests to several literary and religious 
institutions, viz., his valuable library 
to King’s College, Cambridge, £1,000 
to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and £1,000 to the super- 
annuated collegers of Eton. 

Bryant was a writer of extensive and 
varied learning, as well as of indefati- 
gable industry. The greatest and most 
elaborate of his works is his ‘‘ Treatise 
on Ancient Mythology,’? which was 
published in three volumes in 1774-6. 


‘But his latest production, which was 


the fruit of thirty years’ study and 
labour, was ‘‘ Dissertations on various 
Subjects in the Old and New Testa- 
ment History.” He was undoubtedly 
a good man, a devoted Christian, an 
eminent scholar, But his fondness for 
paradox led him to indulge too much 
in fanciful speculations, which afforded 
scope for the exercise of his ingenuity, 
or the display of his erudition. The 
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absurdity of his attempt to demonstrate 
that there never was such a city as 
Troy, and, consequently, that the 
Trojan war was only a poetical fiction 
of Homer, is universally admitted ; and 


MARTIN 


A learned German, and one of the early 
Reformers, was born, in 1491, at 
Scholestadt, a town in Alsace. Having 
assumed the habit of the Dominican 
friars while only in his seventh year, 
he was, being destined to the service of 
the Romish Church, sent by the prior 
of his convent to study logic and 
philosophy at Heidelberg, and, after- 
wards applying himself with intense 
diligence to the branches of learning 
connected with divinity, he acquired 
the reputation of a learned divine. 
The writings of Erasmus, and subse- 
quently some pamphlets of Luther’s, 
which fell in his way, excited doubts 
concerning the faith in which he was 
educated, and led him to join the stan- 
dard of the Reformers. Having at a 
later period made the acquaintance of 
Luther, he adopted most of the religious 
views of the great Reformer, particu- 
larly the fundamental doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, although, on the 
controversy which arose on the subject 
of the Eucharist, he espoused the side 
of Zuinglius. Settled as minister in the 
town of Strasburg, and holding the 
important office of Professor of Theology 
there for twenty years, he mingled in 
all the public proceedings connected 
with the progress of the Reforma- 
tion, and was present at the Con- 
ference which was held in 1548 at 
Augsburg, between the Papists and 
Protestants, where he was one of the 
subscribers to the concordat between 
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Mr. Smith has lately showed by unan-. 
swerable arguments, that he was 
equally wrong in insisting that Melita 
near Venice, not Malta, was the scene 
of Paul’s shipwreck. 


BUCER, 


the parties, called the “Interim.” But 
that measure did not produce the 
peaceful results expected from it; and 
Bucer, whose decided attachment to the 
cause of the Reformation was well 
known, experienced such severe perse- 
cution in his own country, that he 
gladly accepted an invitation sent to 
him by Cranmer, to emigrate to Eng- 
land. His character for learning 
procured him an appointment to be 
Professor of Theology in Cambridge, 
where, in 1549, he took up chis resj- 
dence in the apartments assigned to 
the holder of his chair. King Edward 
entertained a high respect for him, and 
on being told that he suffered greatly 
from the cold climate of England, made 
him a present of a German stove. He 
held the office only two years, for his 
health having suddenly given way, he 
died in 1551, and was buried with 
great funereal pomp. Five years after, 
during the reign of the bloody Mary, 
when the fury of Popish vengeance was 
extended to the dead, his remains were 
disinterred, and publicly burnt, while his 
tomb was demolished,—though it was 
restored by an order of Queen Elizabeth. 

Bucer, in respect to extent of learn- 
ing, fervent piety, and the moderation 
yet firmness of his opinions, bore a 
closer resemblance to Melancthon than 
to any of the other Reformers. His 
works, which were very numerous, 
were written partly in Latin and partly 
in German, 
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Was a native of Cambuslang, in the|not long after the birth of this son, 


neighbourhood of Glasgow, where he 
was born on 12th March, 1766. His 
father, who was an eminent and suc- 
_cessful teacher in his day, having been, 


appointed to the grammar school of 
Inverary, young Claudius began his 
education at that seminary when 
scarcely seven, and, being an apt as 
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well as a diligent scholar, made great 
proficiency in the classical languages of 
Greece and Rome. But besides the 
usual scholastic branches in which he 
was initiated at the public academy, 
he was at the same time receiving an 
educational training of the highest im- 
portance at home; for his father and 
mother, being both of them ardently 
pious, were careful to train up their 
family in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord ; and, through their parental 
precept and example, their son received 
early impressions, which were doubtless 
elements in the formation of that future 
judgment, by which Providence led him 
to embrace the laborious and_ self- 
denying life of a missionary. It is 
recorded of him, that while yet a mere 
youth, he was in the habit of retiring 
to a solitary place by the sea-side, and 
spending an hour daily in private de- 
votion; and although these pious im- 
pressions of his boyhood were, through 
the influence of gay and worldly society, 
for a time diminished, the traces of his 
early religion made under the parental 
roof were too deep to be altogether 
effaced. At the age of fourteen he 
made his first entrance into the world, 
in the capacity of tutor to the two sons 
of Mr. Campbell of Dunstaffnage. This 
situation he held for two years, giving 
the highest satisfaction to all parties, 
and displaying an extent of general 
information, as well as a capacity for 
teaching, far beyond his years. At the 
end of his engagement with Mr. 
Campbell, circumstances led him in 
1787 to London, where he settled for 
a time, and being attracted by the fame 
of John Newton, became a regular 
attendant at the chapel of that pious 
minister, whose instructions he valued, 
and with whose private friendship he 
was honoured. Buchanan, entertaining 
a strong desire to be employed in the 
preaching of the Gospel, opened his 
mind to that sound and judicious 
friend, by whom he was not only 
encouraged to carry forward his wishes, 
but introduced to John Thornton, Esq., 
whose enlightened zeal, and Christian 
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liberality, were ever ready to do good, - 
wherever his aid could be serviceable 
in promoting the glory of God, and the 
spread of the Gospel. Mr. Thornton 
not only joined his counsels and 
prayers to those of his clerical friend, 
Mr. Newton, in stimulating the mis- 
sionary views of their young friend, but 
determined, at his own expense, to 
place him at Cambridge; and, accord- 
ingly, having entered that university 
in 1791, he in due time took his 
degrees, leaving the college with the 
strongest expressions of the approval 
and goodwill of the professors. In 
September, 1795, he was ordained a 
deacon, by Bishop Porteous, and in the 
following March, received an appoint- 
ment to be chaplain ir the East India 
Company’s service. 

The conduct Mr. Buchanan pur- 
sued after arriving on that great 
continent, which was for so many 
years the scene of his residence, fully 
answered the expectations of his Chris- 
tian friends at home. While he 
entered at once on the discharge of the 
proper and stated duties of his chap- 
laincy, he was calmly but actively 
employed in obtaining all necessary 
information that would contribute to 
promote an object that had long been | 
dear to his heart—the ultimate chris- 
tianization of India. And instead of 
allowing his zeal to expend itself in the 
formation of splendid theories on the sub- 
ject, he applied himself to those works 
which, however limited, were yet fully 
done—a small beginning of the mighty 
enterprise—a step towards the attain- 
ment of the great object of his wishes 
and prayers. The first of those prac- 
tical measures he resolved on adopting 
was to have translations of the Scrip- 
tures made into the vernacular languages 
of India. And towards the execution of 
this design, he enjoyed rare facilities, in 
consequence of having been appointed 
by the Marquis of Wellesley, in 1801, 
to be vice-provost and classical pro- 
fessor in the College of Fort-William, 
Bengal. The first version of the 
gospels in Persian and Hindostanee, 
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sion to witness. But it was of the 
greatest service to the furtherance of 
his great. design, inasmuch as he 
acquired from personal observation, a 
knowledge of the degraded condition 
and spiritual wants of the native In- 
dians, which he turned to good account, 
both in the abler direction of his own 
missionary schemes, and in his future 
intercourse with the Indian govern- 
ment. On his return, he found Lord 
Minto, the new Governor-general, in 
the active administration of his govern- 
ment. Although abstaining on prin- 
ciple from all interference with political 
affairs, some of the measures adopted 
by his Lordship, appeared to be ‘‘a 
heavy blow, and great discouragement” 
to the Christian undertakings of which 
Mr. Buchanan had long been at the 
head; and with a view, therefore, of 
either procuring their withdrawal, or, 
failing that hope, of exonerating his 
conscience, he published, in 1807, 
another well known “ Memorial,’’ in 
which he complained, “first, of the 
refusal of Government patronage to the 
translation of the Scriptures—secondly, 
of the suppression of the translations— 
thirdly, of most unkind and uncalled- 
for usage of the devoted missionary, 
Swartz ; and fourthly, of an unwarrant- 
able interference with the duties and 
operations of the Protestant mission- 
aries.” This memorial was primarily 
intended for the Bengal government, 
but on their declining to receive it, it 
was addressed to the Board of Directors 
of the East India Company. 

A great change now came over the 
spirit of Buchanan’s dream; for being 
convinced that the new regime was en- 
tirely unfavourable to the views he had 
all along laboured to promote, he 
formed the determination of leaving 
India. Previous to his departure, he 
meditated a second journey to the 
coast of Malabar; and after preaching 
an affecting farewell sermon, he sailed 
on 27th November, 1807, from the 
harbour of Calcutta, successively re- 
pairing to Ceylon, Cochin, Tellicherry, 
Goa, and Bombay. At the latter port, 


that was ever printed in India, issued 
in 1804, from the press of this college, 
and other versions successively fol- 
lowed. The plan of christianizing 
being now in operation, Mr. Buchanan 
drew up his celebrated “* Memoir of the 
Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment for British India,” the publi- 
cation of which was of. incalculable 
importance in drawing attention to a 
subject, then new and foreign to the 
minds of British Christians. Mean- 
while the work of translation advanced 
with undiminished rapidity. And Mr. 
Buchanan having announced his pur- 
pose of having new versions rendered 
into fifteen Oriental tongues, his noble 
efforts were seconded by the most 
generous offers of pecuniary aid from 
the mother country. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Glasgow, 
came forward with their voluntary 
support. The expense attending this 
gigantic undertaking, was necessarily 
very great; for besides the employment 
of a numerous corps of literary assistants, 
who were conversant with the various 
dialects of Hindostan, it was necessary 
before the work of printing could be 
entered on, to cast a complete new set 
of types for characters which had 
never been represented in type before. 
Sed labor vincit omnia, and the press 
of Fort-William College, ere long 
exhibited a degree of activity, such 
perhaps as none of the most extensive 
printing establishments in Britain could 
parallel. 

While these preparations were in 
progress, Mr. Buchanan left Calcutta 
in the month of May, on a tour of 
observation to the coast of Mala- 
bar,—in the course of which he had 
an opportunity of visiting all the 
various provinces included in British 
India. This tour was not finished till 
March, 1807, having comprised a 
superficial extent of 5000 miles, To 
himself it was attended with many 
severe privations, as well as much 
painful interest from the scenes of 
horrid superstition which he had occa- 
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on 14th March, 1808, he set sail for 
England. He arrived home in the 
month of August, same year—made a 
hasty run down to Scotland to visit his 
relatives, and returned to Bristol, where 
he was engaged to preach on 26th 
February, 1809, the annual sermon of 
the Church of England Missionary 
Society. That sermon, in which he 
gave an account of the religious state 
and prospects of India, was afterwards 
published under the appropriate title of 
the ‘Star in the East.” His imme- 
diate engagements over, he embraced a 
leisure opportunity of visiting the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
making to his Alma Mater a present 
of some rare oriental manuscripts, and 
being honoured in return with the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity. Having, 
in November, 1809, married the 
daughter of Henry Thomson, Esq., of 
Kirby Hall, he went to reside near his 
wife’s family, in Yorkshire. And not 
long after was presented to the parochial 
charge of Ouseburn. As might have 
been anticipated from his eminently 
Christian character, Dr. Buchanan 
proved a most zealous minister, one 
who was ready to spend and be spent 
for the spiritual edification of his 
parishioners. From the duties of this 
beloved parish he never absented him- 
self, while able, except to preach three 
public sermons—the one at the annual 
meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society, the other two before the 
University of Cambridge. The sub- 
stance of these discourses was afterwards 
embodied in his Christian Researches 
in the East, His account of India, and 
particularly of the abominations of 
Juggernaut, has been confirmed on the 
most unimpeachable testimony. 

Dr. Buchanan was the author of 
several published Sermons, which, al- 
though preached on special occasions, 
were of more than fugitive interest :— 
“The healing waters of Bethesda,” ‘+ A 
Defence of the Syrian Christians from 
the Charges of some Danish Mission- 
aries in India,’’ and an ‘‘ appeal ”’ to 
British Christians for an Ecclesiastical 
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Establishment in India, on the renewal, - 
in 1812, of the Companys Charter. 
In connection with this subject, which 
occupied his earnest and latest thoughts, 
he published two pamphlets, the one of 
which was entitled, ‘‘ Colonial Eccle- 
siastical Establishment,” and the other, 
‘* Apology for Promoting Christianity 
in India.”’ 

Dr. Buchanan, when declining in 
health, and unable for the active duties 
of his parish, removed from Yorkshire 
to Broxbourne in Hertfordshire, in 
order to superintend an edition of the 
Syriac New Testament, for the use of 
Syrian Christians. ‘‘ He brought,”’ 
says the Missionary Register of 1815, 
‘‘from India an enfeebled constitution. 
His exertions in that country had been 
greater than he could sustain without 
injury. But the activity and energy 
of his mind never forsook him. In his 
character were united remarkable sim- 
plicity, great comprehension and grasp 
of mind, with the warmth and glow of 
genius; and these qualities were all 
sanctified by Divine grace, and directed 
to the promotion of Christ’s kingdom 
amongst men, with a boldness and 
fortitude under difficult circumstances, 
the success of which will endear his 
memory to generations yet unborn. 
We allude in particular to his personal 
investigation of the moral and religious 
state of our fellow-subjects in India; 
the courage with which in the face of 
enmity and contumely he unfolded to 
the nation the scenes which he had 
witnessed, and the promptitude and 
ability with which he triumphantly 
defended his representations before the 
highest tribunal of his country. India . 
will never forget her obligations to 
him. To the latest age, her sons will 
honour him with veneration and love.” 

Dr. Buchanan was twice married, 
and survived both his wives. Having 
several times been attacked by slight 
paralytic shocks, his health had become 
greatly impaired. On the evening of 
the 9th February, 1815, his servant 
who was always on the watch in the 
next room, was alarmed by hearing a 
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noise in his master’s apartment. Has- 
tily entering, he found Dr. Buchanan 
lying with his hand on his forehead, 
complaining that he had suddenly 
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become much worse. The servant ran 
to call medical assistance; but before 
he returned, his master had breathed 
his last. 


GEORGE BULL, 


A distinguished divine of the Church 
of England, was born at Wells in 1644, 
and, after a course of literary and 
theological education at Oxford, was 
ordained to priest’s orders. From one 
degree of church preferment to another, 
he was at length, in 1705, clevated to 
the bench as Bishop of St. David’s—an 
honour which was due to his theologi- 
cal merits, for he was distinguished 
above most of his contemporaries by 
defending the Catholic doctrines of 
Christianity, especially the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which was violently as- 
sailed in his day. His fame as an 
author rests principally on his ‘‘ Defen- 
sio Fidei Nicenz,” which was published 
in 1685. Several other works of great 
power and learning he gave at different 
times to the world, but all of them 
have passed into oblivion, except the 
one we have mentioned, which is still 
consulted as an authority in defence of 
the orthodox creed. 

Bishop Bull was remarkable for the 
large and liberal scale on which he 
dispensed his charities. Looking on 
his Episcopal revenue as a public trust, 
and reserving only a very limited 
portion for the use and support of his 


family, he devoted all the rest to the 


benevolent purpose of relieving the 
indigent and distressed in his diocese. 
Sixty poor persons were every Sabbath 
fed at his expense. Many widows and 
orphans received assistance from his 
private purse, and he was a frequent 
visitor of the jailors, where he did 
every thing that was lawful and proper 
to relieve the sufferings of the more 
hopeful prisoners. He was a man who 
had imbibed the spirit, while he pro- 
fessed and taught the principles, of 
Christianity, and he gave a striking 
proof of ‘* his living unto the Lord” on 
the near approach of death, His 
physician betraying some reluctance to 
express his real opinion of the case, the 
bishop addressed him in these terms: 
‘‘ Doctor, you need not fear to tell me 
what you think, for I thaak my God 
that 1 am not afraid to die. It is what 
I have looked forward to long ago, and 
am not unprepared for it now.” In 
accordance with the spirit of this 
declaration he spent his dying hours, 
and with earnest exhortations to his 
family and friends to devote themselves 
to the service of God, he died in the 
fall enjoyment of the hope that maketh 
not ashamed, in 1709, and in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 


JOHN BUNYAN, 


Whose ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ has given 
his name a world-wide celebrity, was 
born at Elstow, Bedfordshire, in 1628. 
His father was an itinerant tinker, and 
seems also to have been a worthy man, 
who, notwithstanding the carelessness 
and ignorance incident to that vagrant 
mode of life, had contrived to afford his 
son some advantages of education,—so 
far, at least, that he had learnt to read 
‘and write. But John, having early 
fallen in with bad company, plunged 


into all the excesses of riot and dissipa- 
tion, and, according to his own {esti- 
mony in his ‘‘ Grace abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners,’’ he far surpassed his 
profligate associates, both in the extent 
and the forms of his profanity and 
wickedness, In this career of reckless- 
ness and vice, he was arrested in a 
very strange and sudden manner. 
Having accidentally approached a place 
where four old women were seated in 
the sunshine at a door, he heard them 
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speaking in such terms of the evil and 
danger of sin, of the worth of the soul, 
and of the mercy of God in Christ, as 
struck him with surprise and alarm. 
A train of thought was awakened in 
the active mind of Bunyan that would 
not be hushed into silence, and by the 
aid of a lively imagination, now power- 
fully excited, he thought that he heard a 
warning voice from heaven. He first 
entered into communication with the | 
old women on the subject of their con- 
versation, and being guided by them 
into the right course of inquiry, as well 
as aided by their fervent prayers, a 
marvellous change soon began to 
appear in his character and conduct ; 
—insomuch, that his dissolute com- 
panions, after vainly trying to 
rally him out of his seriousness, one by 
one gradually separated from his 
society. On his mind attaining some | 
degree of tranquil composure and set- 
tled conviction, he resolved on making 
known his case to Mr. Gifford, a 
Baptist minister at Bedford, whose 
ministry he had been for some time 
attending, and in whose piety and 
sound discretion he was disposed to 
confide. To that clergyman he de- 
clared his former history and present 
views without any reserve, and, having 
given satisfactory evidence of his ac- 
quaintance with Gospel truth, as well as 
of the sincerity of his conversion, he was, 
by immersion,—which in that commun- 
ion was considered the most Scriptural 
mode of baptism—admitted into the 
church in the year 1653. From that 
time, Bunyan was not only a devout and 
consistent Christian, but showed an irre- 
pressible desire to preach the faith, 
which, by his flagitious conduct, he 
had formerly outraged and opposed. 
In 1656, he made his first efforts in 
public preaching, and it can scarcely 
be wondered at, that, considering his 
antecedents, this step, adopted by such 
a man, excited no small attention, 
drew crowds to hear him from the 
impulse of a natural curiosity, and 
roused the jealousy and opposition of 
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were disposed to treat him as a dis- . 
turber of the public peace. Through 
the instigation of these latter, he 
became the object of severe persecu- 
tion, and, information being lodged 
against him, he was apprehended and 
brought to a public trial, ‘‘ The 
statute on which he was imprisoned,” 
says the author of ‘ Bunhill Memorials,” 
‘‘was enacted in Queen Elizabeth’s 
despotic reign, in which more sangui- 
nary laws were made than im those of 
her predecessors.” It was entitled “an 
Act for the punishment of persons 
obstinately refusing to come to church.” 
It enacted, that ‘if any person above 
the age of sixteen should refuse attend- 
ing the reading of Common Prayer in 
some church, or should be present at 
any conventicle, under pretence of 
religion, he should be committed to 
prison without bail; and, in case he 
refused to sign a declaration of con- 
formity within three months, he should 
abjure the realm, and go into perpetual 
banishment, in failure of which he was 
to suffer death, without benefit of 
clergy!’? Under this dreadful act 
Bunyan was sentenced, but it was not 
carried into full execution, although 
the intrepid tinker declared, that if 
liberated from prison to-day, he would 
consider it his duty to preach to-mor- 
row. He was sent back, however, 
to Bedford jail, where he suffered a 
tedious confinement of twelve years. 
During that long period, he supported 
himself and family by tagging laces, 
and, in the intervals of work, employed 
his leisure time in the composition of 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress,’’? and other 
works, as well as in giving religious 
instruction to his fellow prisoners. 
Being liberated at length from prison, 
through the united influence of Bishop 
Barlow of Lincoln, and Dr. Owen, 
Bunyan resumed his ministry, and, 
after travelling for some years in 
various parts of England as an itinerant 
preacher, he returned to settle in 
Bedford, on the passing of the Act of © 
James IJ. which secured liberty of 


others, who, regarding him as a fanatic, 


conscience, and undertook the pastoral 
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charge of a congregation which was 
sufficiently numerous and wealthy to 
build a chapel for him as their minister. 
Bunyan enjoyed great popularity as a 
preacher, not only in Bedford but 
wherever he went to officiate. At his 
annual visits to London, it is said, that 
three thousand persons have been col- 
lected in the borough of Southwark on 
a winter’s morning, before breakfast, to 
hear him preach. This fact speaks 
volumes as to his great talents as a 
. popular preacher. But the testimony of 
Dr. Owen is still more to be relied on. 
King Charles II. having, on one occa- 
sion, asked the Doctor how he, who 
_ was possessed of so much learning, 
could hear a tinker preach ?—that 
great man replied: ‘‘ May it please 
your majesty, had J the tinker’s abili- 
ties for preaching, I would most gladly 
relinquish ali my learning.” It was 
during one of these yearly visits to the 
metropolis, that Bunyan was taken ill 
in the house of Mr. Strudwick, a grocer 
on Snowhill, and there his chequered 
life was brought to a close on 31st 
August, 1688, and in the sixtieth year 
of his age. His remains were interred 
in Bunhill-Fields, where an immense 
horizontal tomb, supported on small 
stone pillars, covers the grave. The 
writer of this work, who visited the 
spot last summef, counted a great 
many other names inscribed 6n the 
monument, there being no less than 
twelve of Bunyan’s friends, said to 
have been desirous of laying their 
bones by his honoured side. Like 
Paul’s bonds in Rome, which turned 
out rather to the furtherance of the 
Gospel, the long incarceration of Bun- 
yan was, contrary to the intention of 
his enemies, overruled, in the Providence 
of God, for his rendering more effective 
and extensive service by his writings, 
than the most active and indefatigable 
zeal could have enabled him to accom- 
plish by his living voice. Perhaps 
there is no book, with the single excep- 
tion of the Bible, that has been so 
widely diffused, translated into so many 
languages, and that is fitted to take so 
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firm a hold of the minds both of 
old and young, of learned and un- 
learned, as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Its unity of design and fertility of 
invention, the poetic fancy it displays, 
and the graphic faithfulness of the 
pictures it contains both of life and 
manners; these, together with its 
Scriptural truth and great practical 
utility, have obtained for this delightful 
allegory a popularity not less great 
than it promises to be enduring. Its 
merits, indeed, are  incontestible. 
Whether judged of as a work of art,— 
and, by the principles of the most rigid 
criticism, it has had the highest eulo- 
gies bestowed on it by the most com- 
petent literary authorities—by Swift, 
Cowper, and Southey—by the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly reviewers,—or, 
whether viewed as a delineation of the 
rise and progress, the lights and sha- 
dows, of Christian life and experience, 
its accordance with the spirit and letter 
of Bible theology has been fully attested 
by the editorial notes of a Scott and a 
Cheever ;—and, take it all in all, as a 
mere work of creative imagination, 
perhaps it is no groundless excess of 
admiration which has assigned to the 
‘* Pilorim’s Progress” a niche in the 
Temple of Fame next to the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” of Milton. Bunyan wrote several 
other works:—‘“‘ Grace abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners,” in which he has re- 
corded several wonderful deliverances 
in his early history, illustrative of the 
special Providence of God, together 
with an account of his sad aberrations, 
and subsequent conversion; ‘‘Solo- 
mon’s Temple Spiritualized,” and “The 
Holy War,” an allegorical work, the 
popularity of which has been eclipsed 
only by his own ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
His works, collected in two volumes, 
folio, and embellished with plates, 
were published, with a recommendatory 
preface, by the celebrated Whitefield. 
But the books have also been published 
separately, and the editions of the 
“ Pilorim’s Progress” have been in- 
numerable. 
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Author of the ‘‘ Village Sermons,” 
and other well-known works, was a 
native of London, where he was born 
5th June, 1752. The early taste he 
displayed in drawing, induced his 
father, in choosing the future profes- 
sion of his son, to place him an appren- 
tice with an eminent designer and en- 
graver in the metropolis, With a 
view to greater proficiency in the 
knowledge of his business, young Bur- 
der entered himself, in 1773, a student 
in Somerset House, and regularly at- 
tended the Lectures on Anatomy, Archi- 
tecture, and other branches bearing on 
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itinerant preacher he perambulated 
several of the southern and midland 
counties of England, officiating in pri- 
vate rooms and barns, and frequently 
in the open air. He was attended by 
crowds of hearers in the villages. But 
occasionally an ill-disposed mob inter- 
rupted his proceedings—assailing the 
preacher with bricks, rotten eggs, and 
other missiles, and, from whatever 
motive, manifested a determined pur- 
pose to put a stop to the worship. On 
none of those occasions of popular 
tumult did he sustain any personal 
injury,—though several of his hearers 


the cultivation of art. From that 
course he accumulated such a fund of 
usefil information, that, with his artis- 
tic skill and dexterity, he soon acquired 
a flourishing and lucrative trade, and 
rose to great reputation in his particu- 
lar line of art. The first pictorial illus- 
trations that adorned the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” were the productions of his 
pencil, and, to the number of sixteen, 
appeared in a beautiful edition of that 
work, with notes by Mason, which was 
published in 1778. The design and 
execution of these sketches, especially 
the representation of Vanity Fair, in 
Plate IX., it is universally allowed, 
would do honour to any artist of the 
present day, and have made that edi- 


were more or less wounded; and in 
spite of such malicious persecutions, he 
persevered in his work of faith and 
labour of love. 

Relinquishing this itinerant mode of 
life, he accepted the offer of a settled 
ministry first, in October, 1778, over 
the Independent church at Lancaster, 
and shortly after, over a larger congre- 
gation in West Orchard Chapel, Coven- 
try. In this latter situation, he had 
discharged the duties of a faithful pas- 
tor for twenty years, when, on the 
death of Rev. John Eyre of Hackney, 
and on the unanimous invitation of the 
church, he was called to undertake that 
important field of usefulness. Feeling 
it to be his duty to comply with the 


tion greatly prized by literary anti- 
quaries. His name appears in small 
characters at the bottom of each plate ; 
and so difficult does it seem to embody 
the conceptions of Bunyan in a more 
picturesque style, that many of the 
embellishments that are found in the 
latest editions of that immortal work, 
are fac-similes of the groups originally 
sketched by Burder. 

But Burder’s thoughts and desires 
had long been directed into another 
channel than the prosecution of art; 


and after obtaining the consent and 
approval of his family to his change of 
views, which, from his great profes- 
sional success, he experienced some 
difficulty in obtaining, he entered with 


call, he removed to London in March, 
1803, and in June following entered on. 
his ministerial duties in a new chapel 
erected in Fetter Lane. Having, from 
the habits of his early life, an aptitude 
for work, he became successively Editor — 
of the Evangelical Magazine, and 
Secretary to the London Missionary 
Society. For many years he continued, 
with unbroken assiduity, to discharge 
the duties of these offices, as well as 
to labour amongst an affectionate and 
devoted people, till a virulent cancer in 
the face—attended with severe and 
protracted sufferings, which he bore 
with Christian patience and resigna-. 
tion, put a stop to his public work, and 
at length terminated his life on 26th 


great zeal on the studies preparatory | May, 1832, when he had nearly com- 
to the work of the ministry. As an | pleted his eightieth year. 
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Bishop of Salisbury, was born at 
Edinburgh, on 18th September, 1643. 
His early education was obtained under 
the paternal roof, where, however, 
contrary to the general course of 
domestic instruction, his learning was 
conducted on so regular and methodical 
a style, that he had made much more 
rapid improvement than he would have 
done at a public school. In proof of 
this, we may mention the single fact, 
that he was able to read most of the 
Latin historians and poets at the early 
age of ten years. At the university of 
Aberdeen, he applied himself to the 
study of law, but, becoming soon dis- 
gusted with its dry details, he turned 
to divinity, and went through the 
usual course of literature and theology 
prescribed to candidates for the min- 
istry. His habits at this early age 
were those of a hard-working student, 
who, during his term at the Divinity 
Hall, studied the Old and New Testa- 
ments diligently, with the aid of the 
masters in Biblical criticism that were 
held authorities in his day—made 
himself familiarly acquainted with the 
history of theological opinions, and 
continued his close application to these 
and other departments of theology at 
the rate of fourteen hours a-day. 
Having, in 1665, been ordained priest 
by the Bishop of Edinburgh, he was 
presented to the parish of Salton, East 
Lothian, and soon won the affections 
of his people by the assiduity of his 
private, and the fidelity of his public, 
ministrations. He had not been long 
in that parish, however, when he was 
removed to Glasgow, to discharge the 
more important office of Professor of 
Divinity, and in that situation he made 
himself eminently useful, not only by 
the sound and solid instructions he 
communicated on the’ subject-matter of 
Christianity, but by anxiously training 
his pupils to the duties and details of 
the pastoral care. This chair he held 
four years and a-half, and it is no 
small proof of his equanimity, as well 
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as his firmness, that he not only con- 
tinued his private studies uninterrupted, 
from four till ten o'clock every morn- 
ing, when his public duties began, but 
that he persevered in the course he had 
chalked out amid all the opposition which 
his moderate principles met with from 
the violent partisans on both sides. 
The Presbyterians were bitter against 
him for not joining their communion ; 
and the Scotch Bishops were grievously 
offended with him for the public ex- 
posure he had made of their laxity and 
worldly behaviour. But his character 
and acquirements procured him respect 
in other quarters, and amongst more 
dispassionate observers. The Duke of 
Lauderdale, who was then at the head 
of affairs in Scotland, introduced him 
to Charles II., by whom he was fre- 
quently consulted on the management 
of ecclesiastical affairs—and to that 
nobleman he dedicated his ‘+ Vindica- 
tion of the Authority, Constitution, 
and Laws, of the Church and State of 
Scotland,”—a work which so greatly 
extended his reputation, that he was 
pressed to accept of a bishopric, with 
the promise of an archbishopric on the 
first vacancy. These tempting offers, 
however, he had the virtue to decline, 
probably from a conviction, forced on 
him by further experience, that he 
could not rely on Landerdale’s friend- 
ship without an unworthy sacrifice of 
his honour and principles. In point 
of fact, that result very soon happened, 
and through Lauderdale’s misrepre- 
sentations Burnet was for a time out 
of favour at court. But his integrity 
being proved, he regained all his former 
influence, for which he was probably 
indebted to his high character, together 
with a marriage he had formed with 
Miss Catherine Kennedy, daughter of 
the Earl of Cassilis, a lady distinguished 
by her piety and accomplishments, as 
much as by her noble birth, That 
connection introduced Burnet into the 
first circles in society : amongst others, 
he became a favourite with the Duke 
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of York, who invited him to remove to 
England ; and, accordingly, having 
resigned his professorship at Glasgow, 
he was appointed lecturer at St. Cle- 
ment’s, and preacher at the Roll’s 
Chapel. In both these places he earned 
the reputation of a popular and edify- 
ing preacher. Not long after, a work 
on which he had long been engaged 
was published, through the strong 
recommendation of Sir William Jones, 
who knew its great merits, viz., his 
“History of the Reformation in Eng- 
land,” a work for which he received 
the thanks of both houses of parlia- 
ment. But next year the tables were 
tured against him, in consequence of 
some new publications, in which his 
firm and earnest advocacy of the 
Protestant cause had been too promi- 
nently displayed. He was discharged 
from his lectureship at St. Clement’s, 
and had other marks of disgrace put 
upon him. Finding it neither safe nor 
pleasant to remain in the kingdom at 
that time, he resolved to withdraw to 
the continent. After living for some 
time in complete privacy at Paris, he 
made an extensive tour, which em- 
braced Switzerland, Italy, and Holland. 
On his arrival at Utrecht, he received 
a special invitation from the Prince and 
Princess of Orange to visit them at 
the Hague. Honoured with the con- 
fidence of the Stadtholder, he propor- 
tionally became an object of jealousy 
to the English court, and an account 
of his travels, in which he exposed in 
no measured terms the character and 
arbitrary spirit of Popery, having in the 
course of publication been circulated in 
sheets, and greedily read in Britain, 
a charge of high treason was raised 
against him both in England and 
Scotland. But he dexterously avoided 
the consequences of this attainder, by 
procuring a bill of naturalization in 
Holland, in the prospect of marrying, 
for a second wife, a Dutch lady, Mrs. 
Mary Scott, who was of English des- 
cent. In the meantime, therefore, he 
remained in Holland, enjoying the 
rights and privileges of a subject of 
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that kingdom, and, by his conferences 
with the reigning family, contributed, 
there is reason to believe, no small 
share in promoting their design of 
ascending the British throne. In 
1688, when the Revolution happened, 
Burnet was appointed chaplain to 
William III., and, not long after, his 
services were rewarded with the See of 
Salisbury, which, it is said, he had 
gone to solicit for Dr. Lloyd, the Bishop 
of St. Asaph. On receiving this ap- 
pointment, he went to reside within 
his diocese, and regularly every sum- 
mer devoted several weeks to make an 
episcopal visit to every one of the 
parishes,—to superintend the morals and 
functions of the clergy, and inquire 
into the state and progress of religion, 
particularly among the young. During 
his residence at Salisbury, he preached 
every Thursday forenoon, and in the 
evening delivered an exposition on 
some passage of Scripture, for the 
benefit of the working -~classes, who 
could not attend during the day. A 
little Divinity Hall he also established, 
taking the oversight of the students 
himself, and allotting thirty pounds 
a-year for the maintenance of each. 
In 1698, Burnet was deprived of his 
second wife, but his numerous and 
young family dictating the propriety 
of looking out for a confidential nurse 
of good sense and kindly feelings to 
take charge of them, he made choice 
of Mrs. Berkeley, a matronly lady of 
respectable family, whom he afterwards 
resolved to marry. 
The character of Burnet, as a Bishop 
and a Christian man, is sufficiently 
developed by the circumstances already - 
mentioned. It remains to describe his 
merits as an author, which, however, 
there is some difficulty in doing, owing 
to the circumstances attending the 
publication of some of his works. His 
‘Pastoral Care,” which appeared in 
1692, deserves and has always received 
the highest praise. But his pastoral _ 
letter, on the “‘ Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy,” published the year after 
his elevation to the Episcopal bench, 
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and which contained the sentiment, 
that William and Mary obtained the 
sovereignty of Britain by right of 
conquest, gave such deep and general 
offence to both houses of Parliament, 
that it was ordered to be burned by 
the hands of the common executioner. 
His ‘*Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles,” which was published in 1699, 
' also gave rise to a good deal of con- 
troversy in the House of Convocation ; 
and, lastly, his ‘‘ History of his own 
Times,””? which was a posthumous 
work, bequeathed to the care, and 
published under the direction, of his 
son, in two volumes, folio, in 1723, 
contains a great amount of interesting 


and curious information, but which is | 


open to the charge of giving a too 
favourable representation of the writer's 
own views and party. Burnet, how- 
ever, there is no doubt, narrates the 
eventful history of his own times with 
as great regard to truth and impar- 
tiality in his statements, as any actor 
in the scenes described can be supposed 
to do. He did important service in 
his day. He was an exemplary 
bishop, when fidelity in that order was 
a rare virtue, and he evinced sincere 
piety in all his public and private 
conduct. His death occurred on 17th 
March, 1714, at the venerable age of 
seventy-four, and he was buried in the 
parish church of St. James, Clerken- 
weil. 
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The celebrated author of the ‘ Ana- 
logy,” was born at Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, 1692. His father, Mr. Thomas 
Butler, was a respectable shopkeeper, 
and member of a Dissenting denomina- 
‘tion. Although he had eight sons to 
provide for out of a very limited in- 
come, yet he early perceived such in- 
dications of a love of knowledge in 
Joseph the youngest, that he resolved 
to incur a considerable expense by 
placing him under the care of Mr. 
Jones, who presided over a Dissenting 
academy at Tewkesbury. Under the 
guidance of that able tutor, young 
Butler made great proficiency in vari- 
ous branches of learning, more espe- 
cially in theology; and it was while 
resident at the Tewkesbury institution 
that he gave the first evidence of that 
acute and philosophical intellect—that 
capacity for abstract speculation, which 
afterwards produced such valuable and 
excellent fruits. While engaged in 
the perusal of Dr. Samuel Clarke’s 
celebrated ‘‘ A priori Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God,”’ a 
work which, at that time, was in great 
repute, he seemed to have discovered 
some deficiency in the links of the 
argument; and having revealed his 

doubts by letter to the learned author, 


the Doctor conceived so strong an im- 
pression of the ingenuity and penetra- 
tion of his anonymous correspondent, 
that he not only answered the com- 
munications, but retained and pub- 
lished the correspondence in the sub- 
sequent editions of his treatise. The 
friendship of Dr. Clarke, which resulted 
from this incident, exercised an im- 
portant influence on the views of young 
Butler, who, through his conversation 
and influence, was led to think favour- 
ably of the Established Church; and, 
having leisurely investigated the prin- 
ciples of Nonconformity, came to the 
conclusion, which he expressed in this 
characteristic language—that, ‘‘ on the 
whole, Episcopacy was preferable.” 
Accordingly, to the great disappoint- 
ment of his father, and in spite of the 
earnest remonstrances of many relatives 
and friends, he announced his resolu- 
tion’ of joining the communion of the 
English Church; and with that view 
removed to Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he was admitted a commoner in 
1714. In that College he formed a 
close friendship with young Talbot, 
second son of Dr. Edward Talbot, and 
to his connection with that gentleman’s 
family he was indebted for several of 
his earliest preferments. His first ap- 
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pointment, when. only twenty-six, was 
to the honourable office of preacher at 
the Rolls ; and he held it for eight years, 
at the conclusion of which period he 
prepared for publication fifteen sermons 
which he had preached at that chapel 
—sermons which are almost unique in 
in the annals of pulpit eloquence, being 
as destitute of every quality calculated 
to interest the feelings or entertain the 
fancy, as they are remarkable for the 
logical power and depth of their argu- 
ments. In fact, they established his 
reputation as a master of reasoning, 
and gave promise of what might be 
expected from him in the department 
of abstract speculation. In that view, 
his friends embraced every opportunity 
of procuring a place which, with suit- 
able provision, would afford him the 
leisure requisite for the prosecution of 
his philosophical inquiries. Dr. Talbot, 
then Bishop of Durham, who had been 
his early and zealous patron, presented 
him first to the Rectory of Houghton, 
near Darlington, and afterwards to 
that of Stanhope, where for seven years 
he resided, in the faithful and unre- 
mitting discharge of parochial duty. 
Through the influence of Mr. Secker, 
another of his powerful friends, Butler 
was appointed chaplain to Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, an office which, requiring 
occasional residence in London, would, 
it was thought, be serviceable in curing 
the melancholy temperament which 
Butler was constitutionally prone to 
indulge. But it was valuable chiefly 
in paving the way to the higher digni- 
ties that awaited him; for, after ob- 
taining the degree of Doctor of Laws 
at Oxford, and receiving a prebend in 
the church of Rochester, he was, in 
1736, made Clerk of the Closet to 
Queen Caroline; and shortly after his 
appointment to that honourable office, 
he published his celebrated treatise, 
with a dedication to the Queen, which 
her Majesty, who had discernment to 
appreciate his high merits, readily 
permitted. That treatise is the ‘* Ana- 
logy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
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Nature,” a work which the author had 
been excogitating for nearly twenty 
years, and which no reader, who is 
capable of reflection, can peruse without 
admiration of the deep thought and 
enlarged observations it contains. It 
has done more to satisfy or silence the 
doubts and sneers of infidelity than any 
other book of modern times ; and one of 
the great services rendered by the work 
to the cause of religion is, that it has 
opened up a new mine whence argu- 
ments can be drawn far beyond the 
range to which Butler confined him- 
self. The author of this masterly pro- 
duction must ever be considered one of 
the greatest benefactors of his country, 
and one of the ablest defenders of the 
faith that has ever appeared. It 
ensured him the respect and gratitude 
of the Queen, who, having before her 
death, recommended him to the special 
favour of her royal consort, he was, in 
1738, promoted to the bishoprick of 
Bristol, which is an Episcopal dignity 
with but small emoluments, and, two 
years after, received an appointment 
from George II. to be Dean of St. 
Paul’s, in compensation for the rich 
living of Stanhope, which he had 
deemed it his duty to resign. His 
office of Dean in St. Paul's required 
him to preach on special occasions, and 
these sermons were afterwards pub- 
lished, and are generally included in 
the same volume with those preached 
at the Rolls. Having been made clerk 
of the closet to King George II., he 
was, in 1750, translated to the See of 
Durham, one of the best endowed in 
the English Establishment, and the 
revenues of which afforded him ample - 
scope for the exercise of that liberal 
and diffusive beneficence he was so 
fond of indulging. The year after his 
connection with that diocese began, he 
delivered his first and only charge to his 
clergy, the burden of which was to 
enforce a more becoming attention to 
the ritual of the church, which, in the - 
northern parts of the country, had been 
carelessly performed or totally neglected. 
The sentiments expressed in this charge 
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exposed the Bishop to no small mea- 
sure of odium and misrepresentation, 
as if he had a secret leaning to the 
superstitions and ceremonial mum- 
meries of Popery. But, read through 
the light of the facts we have alluded 
to, this concio ad cleros contains 
nothing but what is capable of a full 
and easy reconciliation with the prin- 
ciples and practice of his church. In 
fact, the calumny has long ago ceased 
to be made in any quarter, as well as 
another slander of a similar kind, that 
he died in the Romish faith. His 
friend, Archbishop Secker, and others, 
have published such ample and satis- 
factory evidence to vindicate the 
memory of Butler from this aspersion, 
that no one has ever had the hardihood 
to repeat the unfounded calumny. At 
the same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that in all the works of this 
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great man, there is a sad want of 
evangelical truth, and that while he 
has exerted a giant’s power in defend- 
ing the outworks of our faith, it is a 
matter of deep regret, that he has left 
so little proof of his having penetrated 
into the heart of the citadel itself. 
Butler had been a short time installed 
in his new bishoprick, when his health 
began to decline, and, having gone for 
a change to Bath, he expired there on 
16th June, 1752, in the sixtieth year 
of his age, and his remains were interred 
in the cathedral of Bristol. Dr. Butler 
was never married, and had no family, 
but he requires nothing to perpetuate 
his name beyond that celebrated work, 
which will command a large share of 
public admiration, so long as good 
sense, sound reason, and enlightened 
philosophy, enlisted in the service of 
religion, shall be appreciated in the land. 
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The celebrated British philanthropist, 
was born on Ist April, 1786, and, from 
his early childhood, he discovered the 
germs of a bold and determined char- 
acter. Having the prospect of suc- 
ceeding to the possession of extensive 
property in Ireland, he was sent to 
prosecute his education at Dublin 
University. On his entering that 
institution, he had the mortifying con- 
viction forced upon him that he was 
far behind the rest of his fellow-students. 
But, giving himself to study with 
invincible energy and perseverance, he 
was not long in supplying the neglect 
or deficiencies of his school-boy days, 
insomuch that, at the first examination, 
he held the second rank, and at all 
subsequent examinations, he was facile 
princeps. His reputation as a scholar 
of the first order, in fact, rose so rapidly 
and so high, that he was earnestly 
solicited by influential persons to 
become candidate to represent the 
University in Parliament. But this 
step, however flattering to a young 
man, he had the good sense to decline. 
Disappointed, by a train of unlooked- 


for cireumstances, in his hopes of inde- 
pendent fortune, he found himself 
obliged to make choice of some profes- 
sion, and while anxiously revolving in 
what path he should direct his exer- 
tions, he received a kind and handsome 
offer from his uncles, who were partners 
in Truman and Hanbury’s brewery, to 
enter into the service of their establish- 
ment, with a promise, after three years, 
of receiving a share in the concern. A 
connexion with so old and flourishing 
a business was a pledge of respectability 
and fortune at once; and, on accepting 
the offer of his generous relatives, he 
devoted himself to the details of the 
business with characteristic resolution. 
It is not our province to follow 
Buxton along the road to opulence. 
But he soon showed that, if Providence 
had furnished him with ample means, 
he was not the man to hoard or spend 
it in niggardly selfishness. ‘‘ From his 
childhood,” says his biographer, ‘‘ the 
duty of active benevolence had been 
impressed on him by his mother, who 
used to set before him the idea of 
taking up some great cause by which 
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he might promote the happiness of 
man. Upon settling in London, he at 
once sought opportunities of usefulness, 
and became an active member in all 
the charitable and religious institutions 
connected with the district in which the 
brewery was situated—more especially 
those connected with education, the 
Bible Society, and the deep sufferings 
of the weavers.” His early acquaint- 
ance, formed while at college, with the 
sons of Mr. Gurney, Earlham Hall, Nor- 
wich, a family with which he afterwards 
became allied by marriage, and several 
members of which, as the far-famed 
Mrs. Fry, were so eminent for benevo- 
lence, — deepened the influence of 
maternal instructions. Above all, the 
daily perusal of the Scriptures, in 
which he took great delight, a dan- 
gerous illness which brought him to 
the verge of the grave, and the expe- 
rience of more than one providential 
deliverance, were blessed as the means 
of producing a great revolution in his 
mind, of giving him deep and perma- 
nent impressions of religion, and of 
leading him to resolve on doing what 
in him lay for promoting the glory of 
God and the good of man. As straws 
indicate the direction of the wind, so 
little incidents often develope the ruling 
passion or grand principle of a man’s 
character; and that love of humanity, 
which glowed so warmly in the breast 
of Buxton, was strikingly evinced by 
an anecdote related of his conduct in 
reference to his dog. Prince, which, in 
the July of 1816, betrayed symptoms 
of madness. Having been led by some 
suspicious circumstances to order its 
strict confinement, he was surprised, as 
he was riding towards the brewery, to 
observe his dog loose, covered with 
mud, and running wildly along the 
streets, biting nearly a dozen other 
dogs, and several people. Alarmed at 
the prospect of the immense mischief 
the infuriated beast might produce, he 
made several unsuccessful attempts to 
stop or kill him with his whip. At 
last, throwing himself from his horse, 
he caught the dog by the neck, and, 
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with great difficulty, secured him, thus’ 
risking his own life for the preservation 
of that of others. It was in the winter 
of 1816, and for the relief of the 
Spitalfield weavers, who were almost in 
a state of starvation, that Mr. Buxton 
first appeared before the public as the 
eloquent and zealous friend of suffering 
humanity. Having previously taken 
an active interest in the measures 
devised for the relief of those destitute 
operatives, he was naturally led to act 
a prominent part at the public meeting 
which was held on the subject in the 
Mansion House. His speech attracted 
universal attention, and was rewarded, 
amongst other letters of congratulation 
which poured in from various quarters, 
by one received from the venerable 
philanthropist, Mr. Wilberforce, who 
thenceforth honoured him as his friend 
and coadjutor. ‘‘ At that single meeting, 
not less than £48,369 were raised, in 
addition to which Lord Sidmouth sent 
to inform Mr. Buxton, that the Prince 
Regent had been so pleased by the 
spirit of the meeting, and felt so 
strongly the claims that had been 
urged, that he had sent them £5,000. 
Greatly delighted and encouraged by 
the success of this first public attempt, 
Mr. Buxton was led to extend ‘his 
benevolent views for the relief of misery 
beyond the range of his immediate 
neighbourhood, and thus gradually to 
enter on that course of general philan- 
thropy, which he ardently pursued 
through life. The institution which 
next engaged his interest was the 
society which, in 1816, was formed for 
the Reformation of Prison Discipline. 
Of this association, Mr. Buxton not - 
only became an office-bearer, but took 
a fatherly charge of its operations ; and, 
amid the many gratifying circumstances 
that attended his election as M.P. for 
Weymouth, one of the most pleasing to 
his own mind was the increased means 
it afforded him of advancing the objects 
of that society, His private papers - 
show how he entered the House of 
Commons in the spirit of a Christian 
legislator, and the whole of his parlia- — 
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mentary career was that of a man who 


acted from higher principle than that 
of political expediency or ephemeral 
applause. 


was the diminution of capital punish- 


ments, there being not less than 230 
offences, many of them of a very trivial 


nature, decreed by the British statute- 


book to be expiated by death. After 


Jong and earnest study of the subject, 


Mr. Buxton submitted to Parliament 


the propriety of abolishing these dra- 


conic laws in every case but that of 
He pursued that object with 
unwearied zeal and hope of ultimate 
success, as he observed the increasing 
attention and interest which every 
renewal of the motion produced, till at 
length he had the great satisfaction of 
seeing Sir Robert Peel employ his influ- 
ence, as Prime Minister, to revise the 


murder. 


whole criminal code of the country. 


The death of the old King occasioning 
a dissolution of Parliament, Mr. Buxton, 
determined after some hesitation to offer 
himself again to the electors of Wey- 
But amid 
the bustle of this electioneering scene, 
he was suddenly recalled home by 
intelligence of the dangerous illness of 
a young child. Four of his children at 
this time were in rapid succession laid 
in the grave; and, in that dark season 
of sorrow and bereavement, Mr. Buxton 


mouth, and was successful. 


showed how much he had imbibed the 


spirit, and enjoyed the consolation of 


Christian faith. In the parliamentary 
session of 1821, Mr. Buxton took up 


the subject of Sutteeism in India, and 
in one of his speeches, which abounded 


with details of the most painful interest, 
he showed that no fewer than 2,366 


widows had died on the funeral pile of 


their husbands, within the single pre- 
sidency of Fort-William, while Great 
Britain alone, amongst European powers, 
in India, bore the disgrace of permitting 
that horrid practice. Although there 
was but one feeling of approval in the 
House, any movement by Parliament 
in this direction was resisted on the 
ground, that it would be an encroach- 


The subject which first 
engaged his attention as a legislator 
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ment on the province of the East India 
Directors. But Mr. Buxton, being well 
aware that no hope of any good could 
be entertained in that quarter, unless 
public opinion were brought to stimu- 
late their measures, renewed his mo- 
tion from year to year, and was re- 
warded for his perseverance in seeing 
the sanguinary superstition that re- 
quired the burning of widows abolished, 
throughout our Indian possessions, by 
the legislative authority of Britain. 

A still nobler and more arduous en- 
terprise awaited the benevolent exer- 
tions of Mr. Buxton, and that was the 
abolition of slavery in all the British 
dominions. The importation of new 
slaves to any of our colonial possessions 
had, by the Parliament of 1807, been 
declared illegal; but still slaves ex- 
isted, and, through their offspring, 
perpetuated the horrors of slavery in all 
their unmitigated severity. The eman- 
cipation of the slaves now began to 
engage attention, and as the venerable 
Wilberforce, who would have been 
naturally looked to as the leader in this 
new undertaking which was necessary 
to complete the work he had so well 
begun, was now, from the infirmities of 
age, unequal to the task, he requested 
Mr. Buxton to occupy his place. Every 
thing indicated a long and arduous 
struggle. But he had a noble and 
trusty band of confederates in Clarkson 
and others, and, above all, he entered 
on the new anti-slavery contest in a 
spirit of earnest prayer, and humble 
dependence on the aid of heaven, which 
was a sure pledge of victory. Mr. Bux- 
ton commenced the campaign in the 
House of Commons on 15th May, 1823, 
and the resolution he submitted was in 
the following terms :—‘‘ That the state 
of slavery is repugnant to the principles 
of the British Constitution, and of the 
Christian religion ; and that it ought to 
be gradually abolished throughout the 
British colonies, with as much expedi- 
tion as may be found consistent with 
a due regard to the well-being of the 
parties concerned.’? In the animated 
discussion which followed, Mr. Canning, 
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on behalf of Government, promised 
some ameliorations, which, however, the 
Colonial Legislature refused to sanction. 
Commotions broke out at Demerara, 
and other West India islands. The 
planters resorted to severe coercive 
measures, which increased the disturb- 
ances. The venom of party spirit was 
directed in full vengeance against Mr. 
Buxton and his friends, as the guilty 
cause of the alarming state of the 
colonists. But his resolution remained 
unshaken; and though his intense 
anxiety for the successful issue was 
ready to overwhelm him, and on one 
occasion threatened the most serious 
consequences to his life, he persevered 
in spite of the most determined opposi- 
tion. In 1830, the friends of emanci- 
pation, taught, by years of bitter ex- 
perience, that all hopes of mitigating 
the evil were, in the temper of the 
West India proprietors, ‘‘ wild and 
visionary,” changed their tactics, and 
began to agitate for immediate, instead 
of gradual, abolition. This change in 
their proceedings procured an immense 
accession of popular support to their 
cause; and although the public mind 
was beginning to be greatly occupied 
with discussions on the Reform Bill, 
the interest in negro freedom continued 
to reach its acmé. The evening of 
24th May, 1832, had been fixed for a 
motion on the subject ; and the Govern- 
ment, who were placed in a sad dilem- 
ma, between fear of losing the support 
of the West India interest, and the 
desertion of many of their own staunch 
adherents, who were pledged to the 
anti-slavery movement, used every 
effort to induce Mr. Buxton to post- 
pone his motion. The idea of embar- 
rassing a Government to which he was 
friendly, distressed him. But his for- 
titude, though severely tried, stood un- 
shaken, and having, at the termination 
of the debate, announced, in his reply, 
an intention to divide the House, his 
motion was lost—90 voting with him, 
and 136 for Althorp’s amendment; a 
majority, however, so large that the 
question of slavery was universally felt 
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to have been virtually settled by that 
division; for the Government were 
thenceforth obliged to take the subject 
into their own hands; and the 28th 
August, 1833, when the royal assent 
was given to the Bill for the abolition 
of slavery in the British dominions, 
will ever be memorable as one of the 
most signal triumphs of moral enter- 
prise and Christian principle, when a 
whole nation were found willing to pay 
a sum of twenty millions, to secure the 
immediate removal of a system which 
has ever been one of the foulest social 
evils which have prevailed in the 
world. Mr. Buxton, now that the 
object so dear to his heart had been 
gained, prayed earnestly that emanci- 
pation might be made a blessing to the 
negro; and when intelligence was 
brought to Britain that the 1st August 
—the appointed time for emancipation 
to take effect—had passed over in the 
most tranquil and orderly manner, no 
language can describe the joy and 
thankfulness that filled the heart of 
Mr. Buxton. But his “Book of 
Meditations ” contains a record of his 
private gratitude to the Author of 
mercies for the welcome news. Having 
thus been the main instrument of 
achieving the abolition of slavery 
throughout the British empire, Mr. 
Buxton directed his thoughts to the 
state of the African slave-trade, as 
practised by foreign nations. But 
whilst he was meditating the best 
method of bringing this subject under 
the public notice, the death of George IV. 
led to a dissolution of Parliament ; and 
as he was told that, in the prospect of 
his offering himself—the representa- 
tion of Weymouth being to be contested 
—it would be necessary to open the 
public-houses, and to lend money to 
the extent of £1,000, he positively 
declined to agree to any such terms 
Of course, he was not returned. But 
though out of Parliament, he continued, 
with unabated interest, to pursue his 
favourite measures; first, of forming 
special treaties with foreign powers on 
the subject of the slave-trade; and, 
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secondly, of endeavouring to introduce 
the blessings of education and Chris- 
tianity. amongst the natives of Africa. 
In February, 1833, he writes ‘ that 
he was working like a dragon at the 
slave-trade ;” and his researches were 
embodied in a volume “ On the Slave- 
Trade and its Remedies.”” The imme- 
diate result of this publication was the 
formation of two societies—the one of 
which was to impart the light of the 
Gospel, and the benefits of civilized 
society, to some limited portion of 
Africa; and the other was to fit out a 
commercial expedition, which, through 
the medium of traftic, might advance 
the same good objects. This was the 
origin of the Niger Expedition, which, 
though it proved a failure, was yet 
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useful in directing the public attention 
strongly to that neglected part of the 
world. 

Mr. Buxton’s public labours were 
rewarded by receiving from Her Ma- 
jesty the title and rank of Baronet. 
But he did not survive long to enjoy 
the honour. He gradually sank through 
extreme exhaustion, and at length fell 
asleep on 19th February, 1844, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age, having, by 
a life of arduous, and often painful, 
self-sacrifice, proved himself one of the 
great benefactors of his species, and 
earned this high distinction, that all his 
schemes of philanthropy were under- 
taken in the spirit, and regulated by 
the principles, of the Bible. 
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A leading Nonconformist divine in his 
day, was born in London, 5th April, 
1671. He was descended from a fa- 
mily which, for several generations, had 
furnished the Church of Christ with 
ministers ; and his father, who bore the 
same name, was ejected from his living 
by the Act of Uniformity, as was also 
his more eminent grandfather, who was 
one of the writers of the treatise against 
Episcopacy, entitled from the initials 
of its authors, ‘‘Smectymnus.” Ed- 
mund, the subject of this article, was 
at an early age sent to the Merchant 
Tailors’ School, where, the master being 
an accomplished man, as well asa 
skilful teacher, he made great progress 
in the simpler branches of learning. 
From this elementary school he was 
transferred to a classical institution in 
Suffolk, superintended by a Mr. Cra- 
dock, who was patronized by the high- 
est families of the land, and at whose 
seminary young Calamy formed friend- 
ships with several who afterwards rose 
to eminence both in the Church and 
State. The English universities being 
shut against Dissenters, Calamy was 
sent, according to a prevailing fashion 
of the time, to the University of Utrecht, 
in Holland, and enjoyed there the ad- 


vantage of studying under professors 
such as Greevius and others of distin- 
guished reputation both in philosophy 
and theology. Calamy was no idle 
attendant on public classes. He pur- 
sued his studies with intense applica- 
tion,, and in addition to the regular 
number of hours every day devoted to 
them, he was accustomed to prolong 
his studious vigils throughout the entire 
night once a-week. By such active 
and unwearied industry, he gave early 


promise of great future excellence, and 
stood so high in general estimation as 
already a ripe scholar, that, on Princi- 
pal Carstares repairing to Holland in 
1691 in quest of a professor for the 
Edinburgh University, he was strongly 
recommended to offer the situation to 
Calamy, who, however, thought proper 
to decline it. On his return to Eng- 
land, he attached himself to the Non- 
conformist body, and having become 
widely .and creditably known by his 
occasional preachings in various parts 
of the country, his services were first 
engaged by a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in Blackfriars, London, to assist 
their aged minister. His ordination, 
however, did not take place till the fol- 
lowing year, 1673, when he was settled 
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at St. Helen’s. In 1702 he was ap- 
pointed one of the Tuesday lecturers at 
Salter’s Hall—and the next year, on 
the death of the Rev. Mr. Alsop, he 
was chosen minister of the Presbyterian 
Congregation in Westminster, consist- 
ing of persons of high rank and intel- 
ligence, and with whom he maintained | 
a pastoral connexion of great acceptance 
and usefulness for a long period of 
years. Dr. Calamy was a man of no 
ordinary attainments —of great good 
sense and knowledge of the world, as 
well as of gentlemanly manners and | 
elegant address — in consequence of| 
which he was looked up to by the Go- 
vernment and the country as a leading 
man amongst the Dissenters, while he 
was a man of moderate views, and 
lived on a footing of friendly intercourse 
with many dignitaries in the Establish- 
ment, and rendered no small services 
to the people of his own persuasion. 


On the invitation of Principal Carstares, 
to whom he had promised a visit, he 
made a tour through Scotland in 1709 
—was present at the debates of the 
General Assembly — dined with the 
Royal Commissioner, preached in seve- 
ral of the parish churches—and having 
visited the Universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, received the honorary degree 
of D.D. Dr. Calamy, though he took 
an active interest in public affairs, was 
at the same time a habitual student and 
prolific writer. A large portion of his 
writings related to the questions of the 
times and controversies about church 
government, Thus in 1702, he pub- 
lished ‘+ An Abridgment of the Life 
and Times of Baxter,” and ‘* An Apo- 
logy for Nonconformists.” In the fol- 
lowing year Bishop Hoadly having la- 
boured to demonstrate ‘ the Reason- 
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ableness of Conformity to the Church 
of England,” Calamy answered it in a 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘“‘A Defence of 
Moderate Non-Conformity,” and the 
Bishop having pursued the subject in 
another publication to which he gave 


ithe title of ‘* A Serious Admonition 


to Mr. Calamy”—it was followed on 
the part of the latter by the second 
part of his ‘* Defence of Non-Confor- 
mity,” which received the unqualified 
approbation of Locke. To this were in 
a short time added the third part of his 
‘‘ Defence, and a Letter to Hoadly.” 
In 1718 he published a vindication of 
his father and grandfather, with other 
ejected ministers from the charges which 
Eachard had brought against them in 
his ‘* History of England ;” and in 
1720 his principal and most interesting 
work, ‘‘ The Nonconformists’ Memo- 
rial”—a work containing brief biogra- 
phical notices of the two thousand mi- 
nisters and fellows of colleges, who 
were ejected by the Act of Uniformity. 
But besides these, Dr. Calamy was the 
author of several works on Doctrinal 
and Practical Divinity. A volume of 
sermons on ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity’’—was published in 1722, with 
a dedication to the king, who was 
pleased to acknowledge it by a present 
of £50. He published also several ser- 
mons on special occasions—and religi- 
ous biographies. He left in manuscript 
for posthumous publication, ‘* A Histo- 
rical Account of his own Life, with 
some Reflections on the Times in which 
he had lived’’—a work full of interest- 
ing and important details connected 
with the state of religion and education 
in this country in the early part of last 
century. 
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A Benedictine monk of extensive erudi- 
tion, was born at Commercy, in Lor- 
raine, in the year 1672, and having 
entered the Church, became successively 
Abbot of St. Leopold and Senones. 
His secluded and uneventful life, which 


was passed in close and persevering 
study, presents no incident worthy of 
record—and being of very regular and 
temperate habits, he reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five. Although 
he was a prolific writer, and all his 
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works are distinouished by extraordi- 
nary learning, he is known in this coun- 
try by only one of them—his celebrated 
‘« Dictionary of the Bible.” Tt contains 
a mass of historical and critical infor- 
mation on subjects of sacred interest. 
But the book, as originally published 
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by the author, is extensively prolix and 
ill-arranged, and good service has been 
rendered to the English reader by Tay- 
lor’s Fragments, and the copious index 
in which the articles are digested in an 
order and form. 


JOHN CALVIN, 


The celebrated reformer, was born at 
Noyon, in Picardy, 10th July, 1509. 
Gerard, his father, though possessed 
neither of wealth nor of literature, was 
highly respected for his steady and up- 
right character throughout the district 
in which he resided, and in consequence 
of the interest taken in him by the 
Montmors, a family of distinction in 
the neighbourhood, his son John re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his educa- 
tion from the private tutor of their chil- 
dren. He afterwards accompanied these 
noble youths to Paris, where for some 
years he studied, along with them at 
the college of La Marche under Maturin 
Cordier or Corderius, the celebrated 
author of the ‘“ Colloquies.’’ From this 
gymnasium he removed to the higher 
college of Montaigne and went through 
a complete course of literature and phi- 
losophy. His preparatory studies being 
terminated, he was appointed, through 
his father’s influence with the Bishop of 
Noyon, to a benefice in the Cathedral 
Church of that town, and afterwards to 
the parochial charge of Pont L’Evéque, 


_ which was in the immediate vicinity, 


and was his father’s birthplace. | While 
he diligently performed the stated 
functions of the priesthood in these situ- 
ations, he was assiduously engaged in 
his personal improvement in religious 
knowledge and practical piety. In the 
course of reading and reflection, how- 
ever, 2 considerable change had taken 
place in his views of the doctrines and 
practices of the Church, and as an ear- 
nest study of the Sacred Writings espe- 
cially had led him to adopt religious 
sentiments that would prevent all pros- 
pect of advancement in the clerical 
profession, it became necessary to direct 


his mind towards some secular pursuit. 
By the advice and recommendation of 
his father, he made choice of the law ; 
and, with the view of prosecuting the 
study of that science he repaired to 
Orleans, and subsequently to Bourges, 
where, under the professorial care of the 
celebrated Pierre de L’Etoile, he made 
extraordinary progress in the acquisi- 
tion of legal knowledge. So high was 
his reputation as a civilian, that in the 
unavoidable absence of the professor, he 
was selected as the most competent per- 
son to occupy the chair, and, on leaving 
the university, was presented with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, free of all ex- 
pense. His application to his profes- 
sional studies was intense; yet, amid 
all his eager pursuit of secular know- 
ledge, he found time for a daily perusal 
of the Scriptures—and from the known 
extent and accuracy of his information 
on subjects of divinity, his opinion was 
frequently solicited by those who were 
friendly to the reformed doctrines. His 
father’s death, which suddenly recalled 
him to Noyon, occasioned a temporary 
interruption of his studies; but having 
obtained a settlement of family matters, 
he revisited Paris, and at the age of 
twenty-four published a commentary on 
Seneca’s celebrated epistle De clementia. 
To this work no other interest is now 
attached except that it was the first 
occasion of his changing his name from 
Cauvin into Calvin—a change which 
gave rise to much unfavourable remark. 
The freedom of his personal opinions 
about the absurdities of Popery—and 
the circumstance of his house being a 
place of great resort by the friends of 
the reformation in Paris, made all his 
movements be watched with jealous 
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suspicion by the Cathohie leaders, He 
deemed it prudent therefore to withdraw 
for a while, in order to avoid the storm 
of persecution which was ready to burst 
upon him; but his books and papers 
were seized, which as well as the strain 
of his correspondence revealed beyond 
all doubt his deep aud settled hostility 
to the doctrines and practices of the 
Church of Rome. During his retire- 
ment he found an asylum at the court 
of the Queen of Navarre, sister of the 
French king—through whose friendly 
intercessions, the government of France 
was prevailed on to adopt a milder 
course towards Protestants ; and Calvin 
was encouraged to once more establish 
his residence in Paris. His return was 
signalized by an event—which in the 
following year excited no small interest, 
the announcement of a public conference 
between him and Servetus, a Spanish 
physician, who had settled in France, 
to be held on the religious controversies 
of the time—but on the day appointed, 
the physician failed to appear—probably 
from apprehension to enter the lists 
with one so learned and so skilled as 
Calvin in the weapons of theological 
debate. Not long after, the persecution 
of the reformers was renewed with 
fiercer violence than before: for Francis 
I. being determined to exterminate those 
‘¢ execrable heresies,” as he called the 
reformed opinions, unsheathed the 
sword with merciless fury on all of 
either sex and of every condition who 
dared to pronounce the worship of the 
Romish Church idolatrous, or scrupled 
to conform to her rites and ceremonies. 
Calvin while he mourned over the havoc 
produced by the demon of intolerance 


and persecution, felt that to linger any | 


longer in a kingdom, where every ves- 
tige of religious liberty had vanished, 
was only exposing himself needlessly to 
danger without any prospect of relieving 
his persecuted suffering friends: he 
therefore resolved to consult his safety 
and, having hastily published at Orleans 
a small work he had been preparing 
**La Psychopannyschie ” — containing 
a refutation of the notion that the soul 
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sleeps between death and the resurrec- 
tion, he fled to Basle, in Switzerland, 
where he devoted much time to the 
study of the Hebrew language. The 
French king having endeavoured to 
sereen himself from the obloquy he had 
incurred by alleging that the sanguinary 
measures of his government were com- 
menced to suppress the Anabaptists, who 
were disaffected and turbulent subjects, 
Calvin treated the assertion with indig- 
nant scorn, and having, during his tran- 
quil retirement at Basle, completed his 
‘Institutes of the Christian Religion,” 
published the work with a cutting and 
sarcastic dedication to Francis. It was 
not only seasonable at the time as indi- 
cating the Scriptural principles held by 
the Protestants, but it has ever since 
been regarded as a standard authority 
for its embodiment and lucid illustration 
of the grand fundamental truths of 
Christianity. After the completion of 
this invaluable work, Calvin paid a 
visit to Renée, the Duchess of Ferrara, 
and had no small influence both in con- 
firming the attachment of that princess 
to the Protestant opinions, and in help- 
ing on the cause of the Reformation in 
Italy. His too open and powerful ad- 
vocacy of that cause, however, exposed 
him to dangers from which his royal 
patroness was unable to shelter him ; 
and being compelled to quit Italy, he 
was led in the providence of God to 
visit Geneva, where, on the urgent en- 
treaties of Farel and Viret, he was pre- 
yailed on to settle and assist them in 
prosecuting the work of the reformed 
ministry in a city which already con- 
tained a great number of Protestants. 
Invested with the office of minister and - 
professor of divinity, Calvin not only 
discharged his sacred functions with the 
ability that might have been expected 
from his great natural and acquired 
endowments, but applied his powerful 
mind to consider the means of reforming 
the internal state of the Genevese 
Church. First of all he drew up a 
formula of doctrine, containing a sum- 
mary view of the errors of Popery, to- 
gether with a statement of the true 
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doctrines of Scripture: and on the 20th 
July, 1539, the senate and people, 
headed by a public officer, repaired in 
solemn procession, to declare their ad- 
herence to the doctrines of the reformed 
Church. Next he proceeded to insti- 
tute a strict adminstration of discipline, 
as the general tone of morals was so 
very low that he and his colleagues 
declined for a time to dispense the 
Lord's Supper. These latter measures, 
however necessary, were perhaps intro- 
duced with indiscreet haste and too dog- 
mati¢ authority—at least they excited 
the animosity of the chief men in the 
city to such a degree, that Calvin, Farel, 
and Viret were ordered to leave Geneva 
in two days. ‘ 

On the expulsion of Calvin from his 
official situations, which all the en- 
treaties -and remonstrances of his at- 
tached flock could not prevent, many 
parts of the reformed Church in Switzer- 
land and Germany were desirous to 
obtain the benefit of his valuable ser- 
vices. He accepted an invitation to 
Strasbourg, where, through the influence 
of Bucer, he was appointed to the chair 
of theology, and not long after, suc- 
ceeded in opening a French church in 
which he officiated as minister. During 
the whole period of his residence at 
Strasbourg he maintained a constant 
correspondence with his bereaved flock 
at Geneva, labouring in his pastoral 
letters to confirm their attachment to 
the Protestant faith, which Cardinal 
Sadolet with others, endeavoured insi- 
diously to shake, and encouraging them 
with the hope of better and happier 
days yet in reserve for them. While in 
that city also, he published a new and 
enlarged edition of his ‘‘ Institutes,” a 
‘“¢Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans,” and a treatise on the Sacra- 
ment of the ‘‘Supper.” His domestic 
happiness was at the same time pro- 
moted by his marriage with Idolette de 
Bure, a protestant lady to whom Buacer 
introduced him, and he was nominated 
by the ministers of Strasbourg to repre- 
sent them in the Diets of Worms and 
Ratisbon, which Charles V. appointed 
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with a view towards the settlement of 
religious differences. His speeches at 
these Conferences, distinguished alike 
by Christian mildness and an unbending 
adherence to the principles of Christian 
truth, raised him to the first rank 
among the Reformers, and gave so much 
delight to Melancthon in particular that 
he ever afterwards called him ‘the 
divine.” 

Calvin’s great work, however, was to 
be done in Geneva; and Providence 
paved the way for his advantageous re- 
turn to that scene of his former labours. 
The republic of Geneva, which had for 
some time regretted the loss of so illus- 
trious a citizen, addressed to him an 
earnest and honourable letter of recall, 
and though he at first declined to leave 
Strasbourg, where his labours had been 
so signally blessed, yet the unanimous 
vote of two councils, seconded by the 
urgent petition of the ministers and 
principal inhabitants at length over- 
came his objections, and determined him 
to yield his consent as a matter of duty. 
Tn 1540 he resumed his official station 
in Geneva; and although his sojourn had 
been intended to be only temporary, he 
spent the last twenty-four years of his 
active and most useful life in the service 
of the Genevese people. It is not easy 
to describe in the short space we can 
occupy the number and variety of his 
public labours. In expressing his sen- 
timents on some of these controversial 
subjects, it has been alleged against him 
that he indulged in a spirit of rancour, 
an asperity of language, greatly at va- 
riance with the gentleness of Christ ; and 
the cruel fate of Servetus, in particular, 
has often been appealed to as proving 
that the reformer cherished all the vio- 
lent and persecuting spirit of intolerance, 
so much complained of in the Church 
from which he had seceded. But itought 
not to be overlooked that Servetus 
was condemned by a sentence of the 
Genevese senate; and whether Calvin 
and his colleagues might not have felt 
themselves at liberty to interfere with 
the prerogative of the civil magistrate, 
or they gave their sanction and support 
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to that sentence, we are too. imperfectly 
acquainted with the circumstances to 
pronounce a decided opinion. From the 
moment of his re-establishment, he en- 
tered on his functions with greater vi- 
gour and intensity of application than 
he had ever previously displayed. He 
apportioned his time with systematic 
order. Not a day or almost an hour 
but had its appointed duties. Every 
fortnight he preached during the whole 
week—three times every week he de- 
livered theological lectures—on Thurs- 
days he presided at the meetings of the 
presbytery,—and on Fridays he gave 
plain and familiar expositions to the con- 
gregation. He was exemplary in his at- 
tentions to his flock, visiting them at 
their homes, instructing the young, ex- 
horting those engaged in the business 
of the world, comforting the sick and 
the aged, superintending schools, devis- 
ing schemes and institutions of benevo- 
lence and charity. He seemed to live 
only for his people’s benefit—and while 
Geneva was afilicted with plague and 
famine, and multitudes were daily 
falling victims to these fell destroyers— 
he, regardless of his own life, was in- 
cessant in his endeavours to minister to 
the temporal and spiritual wauts of the 
suffering inhabitants. But Calvin had 
other work to do, beside what was 
directly ministerial—for the whole bur- 
den of regulating and consolidating the 
discipline and worship of the reformed 
Church devolved on him. It gradually 
assumed throughout all its departments 
the form of the Presbyterian polity. 
The leading principles he endeavoured 
to establish Were, that besides the duty 
of preaching and administering the sa- 
craments, every minister should visit 
the people periodically and from house 
to house, to exhort and catechise the 
inmates, and by that means ascertain 
the state and progress of religious know- 
ledge, that all saints’ days and festivals 
should be abolished, except the Sabbath, 
and that strict surveillance should be 
exercised over the moral conduct 
of all who were in communion with the 
church, In the establishment of these 
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ecclesiastical rules, Calvin eneountered 
much opposition and obloquy, whicii 
would have been sufficient to crush 2 
mind of less energy and fortitude. But 
believing that all his ordinances were 
founded on the Word of God, or con- 
formable thereto, he remained immov- 
ableasarock. He not only persevered, 
but laid it down as an indispensable 
condition of his remaining in Geneva, 
that the Presbyterian scheme of govern - 
ment should be the adopted system of 
the Church ; and he lived to enjoy the 
high satisfaction of seeing the Presbyte- 
rian Church’of Geneva not only flourish- 
ing in extent and in order, but regarded 
as a model for the erection of reformed 
churches in other lands. At the same 
time the duties of the home department 
were in his case inseparably conjoined 
with care of the foreign churches. For 
not only did the religious refugees from 
France, Poland, Scotland and England, 
on the death of Edward, betake them- 
selves to Geneva, and appeal to the 
kind and Christian attentions of Calvin, 
but he had to maintain an extensive 
correspondence on the religious move- 
ments of the time, with learned men, 
who from all parts of Europe solicited 
his advice. His house was the daily 
resort of distinguished strangers from 


every quarter, where the work of re- 
formation was contemplated or in pro- 
gress; and the versatility of his great 
mind was displayed in his entering as 
fully and intelligently into the peculiar 
difficulties and requirements of each 
case, as if he had been conversant with 
the people, or a native of the spot. 
Amid all this devotion to the proper 
duties of his charge, and the interests 
of foreign churches, Calvin was a close 
and unwearied student. His hours of 
privacy were spent in intellectual la- 
bour ; and his works still remain as a 
noble monument of his industry and, 
learning. Some of these were written 
for the special benefit of his people, such 
as his catechism, his liturgy, and the 
innumerable papers he drew up expla- 
natory of his plans and ordinances of 
ecclesiastical government ; others were 
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of a controversial character—such as 
“TL? Antidote to the Council of Trent,” 
his letters to Socinus, his pamphlets 
in reference to the controversy about 
the Lord’s Supper, and many other 
heresies that disturbed the peace of the 
church. But it is as a commentator 
that the theological fame of Calvin is 
most widely spread throughout the mo- 
dern church. Among his contem- 
poraries he was universally acknow- 
ledged as not only the ablest but most 
learned man of his age. The intense 
hatred which the Papists universally 
entertained of him, the overwhelming 
force of argument with which he met 
his assailants on the arena of theo- 
logical controversy—the attitude of 
unbending independence he kept in 
opposition alike to the intrigues of 
the Emperor Charles, the fierce 
bigotry of Francis, and the subtle 
sophistries of the advocates of the 
Church of Rome, above all, the testi- 
monies of such men as Scaliger and 
others shew the ascendency of his 
mind and influence in his own time. 
His indefatigable diligence enabled 
him to produce commentaries on 
the greater part of the books of 
Scripture: and notwithstanding the 
immense progress which the science of 
Biblical criticism has made since his 
day, such was the accurate and exten- 
sive learning—such the penetrating sa- 
gacity of this great reformer, that his 
works still maintain a high place 
amongst expositions of the Bible : and 
the doctrinal system which is called 
from his name is accepted by a large 
portion of the Christian church as at 
once the most philosophical, and the 
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Descended from a family whose ances- 
tors through several generations were 
allied with the ducal house of Argyle, 
was born at Aberdeen, 25th December, 
1719. His father, who was one of the 
ministers of that city, was removed by 
death when George was very young, 
but his guardians were faithful to their 
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most accordant with the tenor of re- 
vealed truth. 

In the year 1562 his health, under 
the weight of such extraordinary la- 
bours, began to decline; and on one 
occasion he was obliged to leave the 
pulpit, through a severe attack of sick- 
ness, in the middle of his discourse. 
Reports flew far and wide that he was 
dead. But the reformer revived and 
lived for a while to give several valu- 
able works to the world. Two years 
after, however, he was again overtaken 
by severe bodily affliction, yet he in- 
sisted on continuing the discharge of 
his duties as far as his strength would 
permit. The account of his dying 
scene as described by his constant friend, 
Beza, is exceedingly affecting. On the 
twenty-seventh of March he was carried 
into the council-chamber, and delivered 
to the members who were convoked to 
receive him, his farewell address, and 
on the 2nd April he was taken to 
Church, that being the communion 
Sabbath, and received from the hands of 
Beza the symbols of the dying love of 
the Saviour. In the following month, 
he delivered an able and interesting ad- 
dress to the Syndics—and afterwards 
received the ministers of the town and 
country in his own study, where he 
spoke to them in a strain of affectionate 
and paternal interest. This was his 
last public effort. The remainder of 
his time was spent in devotion, and he 
expired on the 24th May, 1564, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age—the whole 
city and neighbourhood of Geneva being 
plunged into mourning by an event 
which was felt to be not only a public 


loss, but a bereavement to every family. 
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charge, and from the early indications 
he gave of superior talents, they formed 
the resolution of training their ward to 
a learned profession. After receiving 
the rudiments of education at the 
Grammar School of Aberdeen, he was 
entered a student of Marischal College 
in his native city under the tuition of 
H 
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the famous Dr. Blackwell,-principal and 
professor of Greek, whose own enthu- 
siastic admiration for the literature of 
classical antiquity had awakened an 
ardent zeal for the beautiful language 
of Homer and Demosthenes. En- 
couraged by the precepts and example 
of that accomplished teacher, young 
Campbell not only made great progress 
in the knowledge of Greek, but laid the 
foundation of that philosophical ac- 
quaintance with the principles of phil- 
ology and criticism, which he afterwards 
turned to such valuable account, in the 
interpretation of the Sacred Volume. 
In accordance with what seems to have 
been the original purpose of his guardi- 
ans, he in due course entered on the 
study of law, and was apprenticed to a 
writer to the signet in Edinburgh. But 
he soon discovered that the occupation 
of drawing up formal deeds, together 
with all the dry details of an attorney’s 
profession, was ill suited to his taste, and 
having evinced a strong predilection for 
the sacred ministry, he obtained through 
the influence of friends, his master’s 
consent, even while he continued the 
legal term of his apprenticeship, to at- 
tend the divinity lectures in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Returning to 
Aberdeen, he prosecuted the remainder 
of his preparatory course in the univer- 
sity of his native city. But not content 
with the limited number of exercises, 
which the church has prescribed to theo- 
logical students, he formed a literary 
association along with Dr. Glennie and 
others, the object of which was to im- 
prove their knowledge and skill in po- 
lemical divinity. Of this society, which 
comprised several young men of great 
promise, Campbell was acknowledged 
to be the leading member, displaying 
even at that early period those charac- 
teristics of mind, that clearness of per- 
ception, and that closeness of reasoning 
for which he was afterwards distin- 
guished. Having obtained license to 
preach, he was presented in 1748 to the 
parochial charge of Banchory-Ternan, 
where from the commencement of his 
ministry, he attracted attention by the 
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simplicity and pious strain of his expo- 
sitory lectures. It was while pursuing 
his ordinary course of duty in explain- 
ing the New Testament to his people, 
that the idea occurred to him of execut- 
ing a new and critical translation of the 
Four -Gospels. After continuing five 
years in this rural parish, he was ap- 
pointed to one of the parochial charges 
in the city of Aberdeen: and feeling 
that he was now placed in a sphere, 
where his talents for Scriptural exposi- 
tion would have full scope, he ap- 
plied himself with redoubled care to the 
study of sacred criticism. With the 
exception of a synodical sermon, on the 
‘Character of a Minister as a Teacher 
and Pattern,’ he had hitherto given 
the world no specimen of authorship ; 
but his literary character and attain- 
ments were well known to a widely ex- 
tended circle; and accordingly it ex- 
cited neither surprise nor invidious 
remark, when his friends, who knew 
his merits, procured for him in 1759 
a royal presentation to the office of 
Principal of Marischal College. He 
had not been long installed in the pre- 
sidency of that institution before he 
amply justified the wisdom of his ap- 
pointment to the high dignity, by the 
publication of a work of incomparable 
value. This was his ‘‘ Essay on Mi- 
racles,’? written in answer to the scep- 
tical objections of Hume, by which that 
arch-infidel had recently astonished the 
world and unsettled the faith of many. 
Campbell who had at first contemplated 
nothing beyond the ordinary limits of a 
sermon, to be delivered before the pro- 
vincial synod of Aberdeen, was strongly 
urged by that body to expand his views 
into a fuller exposition, and publish 
them in a separate volume. Comply- 
ing with the recommendation, he pro- 
duced the dissertation. Through the 
medium of Dr. Blair it was submitted 
in manuscript to the perusal of Mr. 
Hume, who having read it with atten- 
tion and interest, noticed some passages 
where his arguments were misunder- 
stood, and objected to several expres- 
sions on account of their seeming 
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asperity ; and these being through the 
same channel conveyed to the author, 
he generously expunged what had been 
marked as offensive, and availed him- 
self of Mr. Hume’s observations to ren- 
der his treatise a more complete antidote 
to the infidel bane. On the publication 
of the work, a copy was presented to 
Mr. Hume, who was so much pleased 
with Campbell’s whole conduct as to 
declare, that had he not early formed 
the resolution of not answering what 
was written against him, he would have 
made an exception in favour of this 
Essay. The work of the Aberdeen 
professor made its way rapidly into 
public notice, was hailed as a triumph- 
‘ant demolition of scepticism, and trans- 
lations made of it into all the lanouages 
of Europe. Dr. Campbell (for he had 
been honoured on the appearance of his 
book with the title of D.D.) was now 
regarded as one of the brightest lumi- 
naries in a university where intellectual 
philosophy and the study of truth were 
cultivated with no common zeal and 
success, His pre-eminence in sacred 
literature especially was universally ac- 
knowledged ; and on the removal of 
Dr. Gerard to King’s College, he was 
looked to as the most competent person 
to fill the divinity chair in his own 
college. Several changes he made on 
the mode of conducting the business of 
that class. Amongst other practical 
improvements, he was the first professor 
of theology in Scotland, who comprised 
his course of lectures within the pre- 
scribed term of a student’s attendance. 
Accustomed himself to the formation of 
independent opinion, and to shake off 
the trammels of human systems, he en- 
couraged his students also to think for 
themselves, and he always acted on the 
persuasion, that the duty of a professor 
was not so much to infuse knowledge 
into the minds of his pupils, as to guide 
them into the proper path to acquire it 
for themselves. By this method he in- 
‘terested the attention, while he improved 
and strengthened the faculties of his 
students ; and it was a common subject 
of remark, that no theological professor 
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previous to his time had done more to 
train the youth under his care to the 
exercise of manly thought and liberal 
judgment, as well as to habits of en- 
lightened inquiry into the meaning, and 
reverential submission to the authority 
of Scripture. Of the efficiency with 
which he discharged the duties of the 
Hall, and the extent of erudition he 
brought to bear on them, no other evi- 
dence need be given than the works he 
produced in the several departments of 
sacred criticism, church history, and po- 
lemical divinity. His great work is 
the “ Translation of the Four Gospels”’ 
—a work in which he entered on a path, 
where he has met with few competitors 
in Scotland, and which, though pub- 
lished long before the science of biblical 
criticism had reached its present state 
of advancement, still maintains a high 
place amongst works of its class. The 
preliminary dissertations are particularly 
valuable: and many of the general 
principles which the author labours to 
establish, have rendered essential service 
in removing difficulties, and clearing 
the way for a just and accurate inter- 
pretation of the evangelical record. 
Another elaborate work of his, the 
‘*« Philosophy of Rhetoric,” the first 
draught of which was written and read 
in his early years before the literary so- 
ciety of Aberdeen, embodies his matured 
opinions on all matters connected with 
style, elocution, and general criticism, 
and has always been esteemed a valu- 
able contribution to the belles lettres. 
Besides these, Dr. Campbell was the 
author of several minor pieces—chiefly, 
however, in the form of sermons on spe- 
cial occasions. One of these—on ‘+ the 
Spirit of the Gospel”’ has long been ad- 
mired not only for its power and elo- 
quence—but the fine tone of candour 
and charity that pervades the composi- 
tion. Dr. Campbell, though, like most 
young men of genius in early life, fond 
of a flowery rhetoric and flights of ima- 
gination, trained his mind by rigid 
discipline to close habits of thinking, 
and rejected almost every other species 
of intellectual effort except that of 
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judgment and teasoning» Hence he 
was a severe and hard-working student, 
increasing rather than diminishing his 
labours as he advanced in life. His 
usual method was to rise at five o’clock 
in the morning, and continue his 
studies, interrupted only by the time 
devoted to meals and exercise, till a 
late hour at night. His habitual tem- 
perance, however, preserved him not- 
withstanding his intense application, in 
the enjoyment of robust health, until 
he attained a green old age. A sense 
of the growing infirmities of age, to- 
gether with his great conscientiousness, 
led him to resign his theological chair 
some time before his death ; and on re- 
ceiving a pension of £300 from his 
Majesty George III., he resigned the 
principality also, and withdrew from all 
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public duties. On the 31st March, 
1796, he was attacked with paralysis, 
which rendered him speechless and cut 
him off on 7th April. ‘Though he 
was not permitted,” says his biographer, 
Dr. Skene Keith, “to leave a testimony 
behind at the time of his decease, he 
had already borne one about five years 
before, when he was judged to be at 
the point of death. On that occasion, 
he expressed himself in the following 
terms : ‘ God has been pleased to give 
me some understanding of his promises 
in the gospel of his Son Jesus Christ. 
These I have communicated to others 
in my life. I now entertain the faith 
and hope of them, and this may be 
considered as the testimony of a dy- 
ing man.’ ” 
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Was a native of Edinburgh, where he 
was born in March, 1766, being the 
youngest of five children, two of whom 
died in their infancy. Deprived of both 
parents before he was six years of age, 
the care of him and his orphan brothers 
devolved on an unmarried maternal 
uncle, who discharged the office of 
guardian with the greatest fidelity to 
the spiritual as well as temporal in- 
terests of his young charge. Being a 
pious man and an office-bearer in the 
Relief Church, he took his nephews 
along with him every Sabbath, both 
forenoon and afternoon, to public wor- 
ship, and in the evening taught them in 
the catechetical mode of instruction that 
has long been common in Scotland. 
Precept and example being conjoined in 
the character of this good man, the 
reigning spirit as well as all the ar- 
rangements of their uncle’s house were 
calculated to produce salutary impres-~ 
sions on the susceptible hearts of the 
boys, and to implant those seeds of 
piety, which, through the Divine bless- 
ing, bore good fruit at a subsequent 
period. The circumstances of childhood 
or youth are known frequently to give 
a strong though imperceptible bias to 


the future character of manhood ; and 
as young Campbell’s uncle had a fel- 
lowship-meeting in his house, composed 
of several Christian friends, who as- 
sembled periodically to pray for the 
success and extension of the Gospel, it 
has been remarked that the recollection 
of those meetings may have exerted 
some latent influence in leading him in 
after life to take so lively an interest in 
the proceedings of Missionary Societies. 

This kind and faithful guardian hay- 
ing died just after he had placed his 
youngest nephew an apprentice with a 
respectable tradesman, John was now 
left to the care of his elder brothers. 
Both of these were pious and sober- 
minded youths, well-fitted by their 
principle and example to undertake the ~ 
office of his guides. But of them, too, 
he was soon deprived, as they were sud- 
denly carried off within three months of 
each other, and he remained at an early 
age the only survivor of his family. 
Mr. Campbell seems to have been one 
of those who are sanctified from their 
birth ; at least he could remember no 
time when he was a stranger to God. 
Piety in him seemed to grow with his 
growth, to strengthen with his strength ; 
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and as a natural consequence he sought 
and cherished the society of Christian 
men, not only as a source of personal 
improvement and pleasure, but as their 
associate in doing good. He became 
well known as a leading person in the 
religious circles of Edinburgh, and dis- 
tinguished not only for his personal 
piety, but for his works of usefulness 
‘and Iabours of love. Many people of 
rank and wealth made him their al- 
moner in distributing their charities as 
he thought proper, amongst whom may 
be mentioned the good Countess of Le- 
ven and Melville. His religion was an 
active principle—and he distinguished 
himself by a happy invention in devis- 
ing simple and practicable schemes of 
usefulness. One of his earliest efforts 
in this way was the circulation of a 
little narrative called ‘ Poor Joseph,”’ 
which he had happened to see on a 
book-stall in London : he caused it to be 
reprinted at his own expense, and the 
interest created by its distribution sug- 
gested the idea that much good might 
be done by the instrumentality of simi- 
_ lar tracts. With this view Mr. Camp- 
bell solicited the advice and pecuniary 
aid of a few friends who formed them- 
selves into a society and became active 
distributors of religious tracts—so that 
to him belongs the honour of being the 
Founder of the first Tract Society in the 
world, and thus originating what has 
proved a mighty engine—a most suc- 
cessful medium of communicating the 
knowledge of Divine truth. In visiting 
the poor, which he early began to do, 
he always had his pockets filled with 
some of these little pamphlets, which he 
left in the house at departure, and on 
his return took an opportunity of con- 
versing with the inmates on the subject 
of the tract and the Christian lessons 
which the story inculcated. Having 
by this means become aware of the la- 
mentable ignorance that prevailed in 
many parts of Edinburgh, he directed 
his attention to the religious instruction 
of the young, and in 1795 opened a 
number of Sabbath Evening Schools, 
the novelty and gratuitous terms of 
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which attracted at first large numbers 
both of old and young. The success of 
those institutions in the metropolis, in- 
spired the benevolent wish to extend 
the benefit to the other large towns of 
Scotland ; and accordingly, in company 
with Mr. Haldane, Campbell visited 
Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, and other 
places to set before the friends of re- 
ligion the duty and advantages of adopt- 
ing the same plan. A week’s journey 
led to the establishment of sixty Sab- 
bath Schools, and no long time elapsed 
till there was not a single Scottish town 
which was not provided with those most 
useful seminaries. From Edinburgh Mr. 
Campbell extended hispersonal attentions 
to the adjoining villages, and in com- 
pany with the same benevolent and 
Christian friend, held religious meetings 
for the instruction of those, who, in toc 
many instances, were perishing for lack 
of knowledge. In Gilmerton, where he 
commenced amongst people who, being 
mostly colliers, stood in great need of 
spiritual attention, his first attempt at 
speaking in a continued strain was not 
very successful. But he gradually ac- 
quired confidence, and was of great ser- 
vice, there is reason to believe, in 
bringing mauy who were sitting in 
darkness to the light of the Gospel. 
With every plan and institution formed 
in those days for the dissemination of 
religious knowledge and the promotion 
of piety Mr. Campbell was connected, 
and of many of them he was the origin- 
ator. Thus he was one of the first di- 
rectors of the Scottish Missionary So- 
ciety, the Founder of the Magdalene 
Asylum in Edinburgh for the reception 
and ‘reformation of unfortunate females, 
and a stated visitor of the jail and 
bridewell, whose unhappy inmates, 
though abandoned by almost every one 
else, he endeavoured to awaken to a 
consideration of the one thing needful. 

In Christian communion Mr, Camp- 
bell had early joined the Relief Church 
in which his uncle was accustomed to 
worship. But in after years he formed 
a close connexion with the Messrs. 
Haldane, whether only from warm in- 
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terest in the great religious revolution 
they had begun to accomplish in Scot- 
land, or from a growing sympathy with 
their views of Church Government—is 
not known; but at all events he did 
eventually dissolve his relations with 
the Presbyterian denomination, and be- 
came one of the early and eminent ad- 
herents of the New Scottish Baptists. 
At length he determined on relinquish- 
ing business altogether to engage in the 
ministry, and with this view repaired 
to Glasgow, where he continued for two 
years, attending the theological lectures 
of Mr. Ewing. This term of study 
completed, he returned to Edinburgh, 
where he acted as Mr. Haldane’s assist- 
ant in the Tabernacle, as well as super- 
intending the education of the young 
men who, under the patronage of that 
Christian gentleman, were being trained 
for the office of itinerant preachers, 
Circumstances having led Mr. Campbell 
to London, he accepted an invitation to 
become the stated pastor of Kingsland 
Chapel,— and in that situation he con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of the 
ministry for the long period of thirty- 
six years. Two intervals of absence, 
however, during a lengthened and pro- 
tracted period occurred—and both of 
these proceeded from the same cause. 
The Directors of the London Missionary 
Society urgently requested Mr. Camp- 
bell to visit their stations in South 
Africa, and the managers of his congre- 
gation having expressed their consent, 
he sailed for that continent in 1812, 
remaining two years—and again in 
1818 he undertook a similar expedition 
to other stations which he had not an 
opportunity of formerly inspecting. 
This second journey occupied a period 
of three years—during which he pene- 
trated far into the interior of Africa— 
and experienced many providential de- 
liverances in his zeal to obtain full and 
satisfactory information both as to the 
state of the existing stations, and the 
most eligible places for establishing new 
ones. He returned in safety to Britain 
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towards the end of 1821—and with 
the exception of occasional journeys 
into the provinces, in order, like Bicker- 
steth, who had gone on a similar mis- 
sion, to give at public meetings an ac- 
count of his travels, and endeavour by 
describing the wretched condition of the 
Africans, to excite a greater and livelier 
interest in the missionary cause, he 
spent the remainder of his life amongst: 
his attached and yearly increasing flock 
at Kingsland. 

Mr, Campbell, who, as we have seen, 
early distinguished himself by reprint- 
ing interesting tracts and pamphlets 
designed for the religious instruction of 
the young—favoured the world with 
occasional productions of his own— 
comprising, in a very attractive manner, 
Scriptvral simplicity with a considerable 
share of originality and invention. 
Amongst these we may particularize 
his ‘ Worlds Displayed,”’ the ‘‘ Youth’s 
Magazine,” a monthly religious perio- 
dical of which he was editor for eighteen 
years; “The Teacher’s Offering,” a 
monthly magazine adapted for children, 
which was begun in January, 1823, 
and was continued over a number of 
years, and his ** African Light,” a col- 
lection of short papers, containing illus- 
trations of Scripture from the natural 
phenomena and the social manners 
which he witnessed in his African tra- 
vels, All these obtained an extensive 
circulation and are fitted to be extremely 
useful. 

Mr. Campbell’s health, which had 
been greatly impaired by the fatigues 
and labours he had undergone, began 
towards the end of 1839 visibly to de- 
cline. Notwithstanding his zeal to . 
continue the performance of his duties, 
he had become through increasing infir- 
mities so unable for public exertion, 
that his devoted people insisted on pro- 
viding an assistant. For six months 
after he lingered till in April, 1840, he 
gently departed, exhibiting in his clos- 
ing days the brightest evidences not 
only of peace but triumphant joy. 
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JOHN CANNE, 


Who was born in the south of England 
about 1600, was for some time an offi- 
ciating minister in the Established 
Church ; but having embraced the prin- 
ciples of the Baptists, he seceded in 
1630, and became pastor of a Baptist 
congregation in Southwark. Being 
forced, for the freedom of his opinions, 
to leave this country, he repaired to 
Holland, where his popular gifts in the 
pulpit were highly appreciated amongst 
the English residents, and procured him 
an invitation to succeed Dr. Henry 
Ainsworth at Amsterdam. In that situ- 
ation he officiated with much acceptance 
for many years, and wrote a tract ‘on 
the necessity of separation from the 
Church of England.” Returning. in 
1634 to his native country for the pub- 
lication of this work, he was nightly 
occupied in preaching, and had the 
merit of joining the Baptist Church, 
Broadmead, Bristol, which has in our 
day become well-known through the 
ministry of Robert Hall. His great in- 
iluence amongst the people of the Bap- 
tist persuasion arose fully as much from 
his ardent zeal and extraordinary know- 


ledge of the Scriptures, as perhaps from 
his powers of pulpit eloquence. To 
what a rare degree of proficiency he 
had attained, in acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, ample evidence is afforded 
by the great work of his life—“ The 
Bible with Marginal References and 
Notes.” The first edition was printed 
at Amsterdam in 1647, with a dedica- 
tion to the Lords and Commons of the 
British Parliament. The second, which 
contained an additional set of notes, 
was published in 1664, and in the 
preface he says, in allusion to Jacob’s 
service for Rachael, *‘ I can truly declare, 
I have served the Lord in this work 
more than thrice seven years, and the 
time hath not seemed long; neither hath 
the work been any burden to me, for 
the love I have had to it.’ He was 
intensely employed in preparing a third 
edition with large annotations when he 
died. He was the first commentator to 
strike out the idea of making the Bible 
its own interpreter, and hence with 
pious, earnest, Scripture readers, Canne’s 
edition still continues in favour. 


WILLIAM CAREY 


Was a native of Northamptonshire, hav- 
ing been born on 17th August, 1761, 
at the small village of Paulerspury, 
near Towcester in that county. His 
father was clerk of the parish, and 
master of a free school, in which his 
son received his elementary education. 
Having early embraced the principles 
of the English Baptists—he was in 
1783 baptised in the river Nen—and 
afterwards became pastor of a Baptist 
Church in a country village not far 
from Northampton. Amid great faith- 
fulness in the discharge of his ministe~ 
rial duties, he was indefatigable in pri- 
vate study, devoting his attention, in 
addition to natural history and botany, 


tion of modern languages. In 1787 
Mr. Carey was removed to a wider 
sphere of pastoral usefulness at Leicester, 
where his eminent piety and learning 
attracted the notice and procured him 
the friendship of many who were well 
known and esteemed in the Christian 
world, and where accordingly he had 
every prospect of a useful and happy 
life. But his mind, long occupied with 
the duty of missionary exertions 
amongst the heathen, would not allow 
him to indulge the prospect of remaining 
in selfish enjoyment at home. The 
cause of missions “rat his favourite 
theme ; and having at the urgent re- 
commendation of his friends, Fuller, 


both of which he was passionately fond of | Ryland, and Sutcliffe of Olney, directed 


from his earliest years, to the acquisi- 


public attention to the subject through 
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the press, steps were forthwith taken to 
commence practical operations amongst 
the people of their religious communion. 
‘On 2nd October, 1792,” says Dr. 
Ryland, “ I witnessed in a little back 
parlour at Kettering, the formation of 
a society, which began with a subscrip- 
tion of £18 2s. 6d.—a new and me- 
morable illustration of the Scripture 
statement—‘ not to despise the day of 
small things’—as this infant association 
was the means of enlisting the services 
of a Carey, and a Marshman, and 
through them of accomplishing all the 
glorious achievements which have ren- 
dered the name of Serampore so illustri- 
ousin missionary annals. Carey him- 
self was of course the first agent this 
infant society applied to ; and he, hav- 
ing succeeded in overcoming the 
scruples of his wife to leave her native 
land, and obtained also the co-operation 
of Mr. Thomas, who had already spent 
some years in Bengal and was imbued 
with a, similar enthusiasm in the cause 
of missions to the heathen, embarked 
on 13th June, 1793, accompanied, be- 
sides his colleague, by his wife and 
whole family, Mrs. Carey’s sister having 
consented also to form one of the emi- 
grants. Arrived in India, events oc- 
curred that were severely trying to their 
faith—the principal of which was that 
all their property, which they took to 
stock their contemplated establishment, 
was lost on the river Hooghly. Thus 
on a sudden left destitute with a wife 
and family in a strange land and 
amongst people of a yet strange speech, 
Carey yet retained amid all his perplex- 
ities, unshaken faith in the Providence 
of God. And having resolved to turn 
his agricultural experience to account, 
as a means of maintaining his family, 
he proceeded to an eligible spot which 
had been pointed out to him about forty 
miles down the river. Obliged to land 

ommodation for the night 
they were kindly received into the house 
of the late Charles Short, Esq., and an 
acquaintance thus formed through the 
casual hospitality shewn to a party of 
benighted strangers, led to the alliance 
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of Mrs. Carey’s sister in marriage with 
Mr. Scott a few months after. 

Carey having made satisfactory in- 
quiries, resolved to establish his head- 
quarters at Mudnabatty ; and for several 
years continued to make slow though still 
encouraging progress in his missionary 
work. The home society had deter- 
mined to reinforce his missionary staff 
by the addition of two pious and excel- 
lent labourers,—Marshman and Ward— 
the former of whom had been a teacher, 
the latter a printer, whose practical 
experience, it was anticipated, might 
be useful in printing the versions of the 
Scriptures as they were successively 
rendered in the native tongues. But 
on their arrival at Calcutta in 1799, 
the Indian Government refused permis- 
sion to increase the missionary force at 
Mudnabatty, and accordingly forced them 
to break up that establishment at a great 
loss to their funds. Mr. Carey and his 
friends fixed their residence at the Danish 
settlement of Serampore, where, under 
the patronage of the Governor, who was 
most friendly to the object of their mis- 
sion—they enjoyed a tide of prosperity - 
beyond their most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and were placed in the centre of 
a much more numerous population, 
amongst whom they were free to carry 
on their work of Christian instruction. 

In 1801 an event occurred which ex- 
ercised an important influence on the 
future occupations and prospects of 
Carey. The Marquis of Wellesley, who 
founded the College of Fort-William for 
instructing the youth in the Company’s 
service in the vernacular languages of 
India, was looking out for competent 
scholars to occupy the different chairs 
in the new institution, and, attracted by 
Carey’s reputation as an eminent ori- 
entalist, offered him the professorship 
of Bengalee. After considerable hesita- 
tion, and satisfactory evidence that the 
duties of this situation would not inter- 
fere with his missionary, labours, Carey 
accepted the situation ; and though the 
teaching of the Sanscrit and Mahratta 
languages being subsequently devolved 
on the occupier of this chair added 
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greatly to the routine of his duties, he 
continued for thirty years—the whole 
period of its existence—to contribute to 
the usefulness and the fame of that in- 
stitution. At the period of his entering 
on this new and important sphere of la- 
bour, an American university conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor in Divinity—a title which few had 
ever better claims to receive. He was 
a scholar of the first order, and from 
the commencement of his professional 
labours his life can be described only as 
one continued series of literary, com- 
bined with missionary, labours. Indeed 
the entire course of his philological re- 
searches was made subservient to the 
grand design of translating the Sacred 
Oracles into the vernacular languages 
of India. It does not fall within our 
province to specify all his numerous 
works on philology—his grammars and 
dictionaries in the various dialects of 
Hindostan. But extraordinary as were 
the number and variety of these works 
— ‘they were surpassed,” to use the 
language of a biographer, “‘ by the ex- 
ertions of Dr. Carey in the province of 
Biblical translation. The versions of 
the Sacred Scriptures, in the preparation 
of which he took an active and labo- 
rious part, included the Sanscrit, Hindee, 
Brijbhassa, Mahratta, Bengalee, Voriga, 
Telinga, Kurnata, Maldivian, Gujarat- 
tee, Buloshee, Pushtoo, Punjabee or 
Shikh, Kashmeer, Assam, Burman, Pali, 
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or Magudha, Tamul, Cingalese, Arme- 
nian, Malay, Hindosthanee, and Per- 
sian. In six of these tongues, the whole 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments were printed and circulated ; the 
New Testament appeared in twenty- 
three languages besides various dialects, 
in which smaller portions of the Sacred 
Text were printed. The whole num- 
ber of languages is stated at forty, 
and we are probably below the truth 
when we state that the Serampore 
press, under the auspices chiefly of 
Dr. Carey, was honoured to be the in- 
strument, in about thirty years, of 
rendering the Word of God accessible 
to three hundred millions of human 
beings, or about one-third of the popu- 
lation of the world.’”’* 

The health of Dr. Carey—notwith- 
standing the vigour of his natural con- 
stitution and the lively flow of his 
spirits—began to give way under his 
incessant exertions—and an apoplectic 
stroke, which reduced him suddenly to 
a state of helpless and hopeless imbe- 
cility — occasioned his death on 9th 
June, 1834, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. According to the practice 
of oriental countries, he was buried 
early next morning—having this in- 
scription, according to his own direc- 
tions, engraven on his tomb-stone :— 


William Carey, born August 17th, 1761, died— 
“ A wretched poor and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall.” 


ALEXANDER CARSON, 


A distinguished Controversialist, was a 
Scotsman by birth, but early removed 
to Ireland. He began his public life as 
a minister in connexion with the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Ulster, but having 
changed his opinions as to Church go- 
vernment, and adopted the views of 
the Independents, he seceded in 1803, 
and, surrendering all prospect of sup- 
port from the ministry as a profession, 
threw himself for his future maintenance 


* It has been computed that Messrs. Carey, Marshman, and Ward gave each of them £1500, » 


on the providence of God. For several 
years he gave himself to the close study 
of the Scriptures, with a view particu- 
larly to discover the mind of the Spirit, 
as to the constitution and discipline 
of the Christian Church, and the re- 
sult was, his adherence to the sect 
of the Baptists. He is the author of 
numerous books and pamphlets— on 
baptism and other subjects of biblical 
controversy—which are esteemed of high 


in all £4,500 a year, which they acquired by their printing establishment, to be expended in 
efforts for the spiritual welfare of the Pagans around them, 
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authority for the Scriptural knowledge 
and the great logical ability they dis- 
play. Mr. Carson died recently in Dub- 
lin, where he had settled. ‘‘ His work, 
on Baptism,” says Bickersteth, ‘‘ is one 
of the latest and most able in defence of 
exclusive adult immersion. The author 
is very sincere, earnest, and conscien- 
tious, and withal very positive in his 
statements and assertions. In his 
view, five minutes are suflicient to 
convince any man who is open to con- 
viction, and who comes to the Scripture 
with a child-like spirit. The writer who 
makes such a statement on a point, 
where he is opposed not only to the 
general faith and practice of the visible 
Church, but to the professed judgment 
of perhaps four-fifths of those whom he 
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owns himself as sincere Christians, may 
have critical acumen, but must clearly 
be wanting in deep and comprehensive 
thought. Mr. Carson was once a 
Pedobaptist, but embraced the op- 
| posite view, and manifestly with all 
| sincerity of conviction. The writer of 
these remarks has experienced a change 
| just the reverse, and with no less fulness 
| of conviction. Mr. Carson treats in his 
work first of the mode, and next of the 
subjects of baptism. The choice of this 
order is itself instructive. The main 
topic is made secondary to one quite 
subordinate. This is the common ten- 
dency in the vehement advocates of his 
views. The ritual prevails over the 
spiritual. The tone of the Jew replaces 
the spirit of the Christian.” 


PRINCIPAL WILLIAM CARSTARES 


Was born at Cathcart, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Glasgow, in the year 
1649. According to the prevailing 
practice of his day, he was sent to com- 
plete his education at Utrecht in Hol- 
land, and during his residence in that 
country, gave such decided evidence of 
talent, and promise of rising to future 
distinction, that the Prince of Orange, 
who was eager to ingratiate himself 
with all British youths of rank or 
ability, took special notice of him, and 
honoured him with many tokens of his 
royal favour. Returning to his native 
country he became a zealous adherent 
of that political party, which, making 
the maintenance of Protestantism its 
watchword, was of course hostile to the 
Government of James II., and having 
incurred the suspicion of being impli- 
cated in the Rye-house plot, he was 
apprehended and put to the torture— 
which he endured with unfaltering firm- 
ness. Though liberated, he was con- 
demned to leave the kingdom, and 
making Holland, which, while a student, 
had been his alma mater, now his 
asylum as @ political exile, he was re- 
ceived with welcome, and nominated 
one of the chaplains to the Prince of 
Orange. At the Revolution in 1688 


he accompanied William when he came 

over to take possession of the British 

throne—enjoyed a large measure of that 

monarch’s favour, and was his chief 
confidential adviser on all matters re- 

lating to the ecclesiastical government 

of Scotland. On one occasion, when 

the king, who was bent on establishing 

a uniformity of worship throughout the 

kingdom, had been prevailed on to give 

his consent to a measure that encroached 

on Presbyterian discipline, Carstares 

hastened to London, and, reaching the 

palace at midnight, insisted on instant 
admission into the royal chamber, where, 

rousing the king out of sleep, he gave 

his master such an alarming idea of its 

effects in Scotland, that before he left 
the presence, he obtained a promise 
of the instant repeal of the obnoxious - 
act. He retained a similar influence 

in the councils of Queen Anne, who 

appointed him to the high and hononr- 

able office of Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh. His death occurred in 
the course of 1715, and he left behind 
him a name long honoured and remem- 
bered in the Church of Scotland as 
a firm Presbyterian, a man of exten- 
sive charity, and sincere unostentatious 
piety. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER 


Was the daughter of the Rey. Dr. Nico- 
las Carter, and born at Deal, in Kent, 
16th December, 1717. She possessed 
an extraordinary talent for the acquisi- 
tion of languages, being skilled—besides 
Latin and Greek—in all the modern 
European tongues, as also in Hebrew 
and Arabic. Nor did she possess merely 
a facility for retaining words—and ex- 
pressing the same things in a variety of 
different and foreign tongues—a facility 
for which many have been distinguished, 
who in other respects exhibited proofs 
of intellectual poverty and weakness. 
She early displayed her powers in ori- 
ginal composition by several poetical 
effusions of great merit which found 
their way into the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’’—and having been afterwards col- 
lected and published in a separate vol- 
ume, obtained for her an introduction 
into the highest literary and aristocratic 
circles of the times. Amongst others 
she was honoured with the friendship 
of the celebrated Mrs. Montague—and, 
what she justly valued far more, the 
kind patronage and interest of Arch- 
bishop Secker, and Miss Catherine 
Talbot, niece of the Lord Chancellor 
—the two latter of whom were of 
essential serviee in leading Miss Carter 


to right views of evangelical religion. 
In company with the Earl of Bath, 
and family, in 1763 she made a short 
tour on the Continent, and on her 
return to England she devoted herself 
more than ever to literary pursuits. 
Her chief werk is a highly valued 
‘“‘ Translation of Epictetus,” and many 
fugitive pieces of great beauty and 
eloquence — for her studies were very 
discursive, and she cultivated with un- 
abated assiduity many widely different 
departments in the extensive field of 
literature. But her chief study was the 
Word of God. With that Sacred Book 
she possessed an intimate acquaintance, 
as well as with the writings of the most 
learned divines both British and Foreign. 
Her mind was thoroughly imbued with 
the living spirit of the Gospel as her 
character was richly adorned with an 
exhibition of its lovely virtues. Indeed 
there are few, in the lists of pious 
women, whose lives are more full of 
interest, and whose example is more 
worthy of imitation than that of Mrs. 
Carter. Her death took place on 19th 
February, 1806, at the advanced age 
of eighty-eight—and her remains were 
interred in the cemetery of Grosvenor 
Chapel, London. 


RICHARD CECIL, A.M., 


An excellent minister of the Church of 
England, was born in Chiswell Street, 
London, on 8th November, 1748. His 
father was scarlet dyer to the Fast India 
Company, and, by religious profession, 
connected with the Episcopalian Church. 
His mother, who was niece of the cele- 
brated Dr. Grosvenor, was a Dis- 
senter, and a person of very ardent piety, 
who paid the greatest attention to the 
Christian education of her son, and 
‘employed all the influence of maternal 
persuasion to imbue him with the same 
views of Church government as herself. 


tages of domestic instruction, his na- 
turally vigorous powers rapidly de- 
veloped themselves; insomuch that in 
point of acuteness as well as general in- 
formation, he showed himself no way 
inferior to his juvenile contemporaries 
who had enjoyed the benefit of the best 
academic tuition. His father had des- 
tined him for business: but at an early 
age, he discovered a strong predilection 
for literature and the fine arts—and had 
even begun to contribute essays and 
little pieces of poetry to the periodical 
works of the time, when his father, sur- 


His education was received in private ;| prised and delighted with the indica- 
and, though subject to all the disadvan- | tions of genius in his son, resolved to 
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afford him the means of following out 
any of the learned professions he might 
choose. Of painting he was passion- 
ately fond—and, with a view of grati- 
fying his taste, he went over to France, 
without the knowledge of his parents, to 
inspect the works of the great ‘masters 
in the rich public collections of that 
country. His father, on learning the 
circumstance, and perceiving the ardent 
zeal of his son for this department of the 
arts, resolved on sending him to Rome, 
—the great resort—and best school for 
the education of young artists. But 
circumstances occurred to prevent the 
execution of that plan. And continuing 
at home, he unfortunately, by cultivat- 
ing too assiduously the society of some 
young men engaged in the same profes- 
sional pursuits and tinged with infidelity, 
became a free-thinker—fell into loose 
and dissolute habits, and for a long 
time scoffed at everything serious. But 
he afterwards afforded in his altered 
character and life a remarkable verifi- 
cation of the Scripture statement, ‘‘ train 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.” Through the grace of God, which 
brought vividly to his remembrance the 
instructions his pious mother had instilled 
into his youthful mind, his conscience, 
long lulled asleep, was awakened ; and 
betaking himself to the reading of the 
Scriptures and prayer, he gradually be- 
came a newman. The wishes of Cecil 
now pointed towards the ministry ; and 
his father who cherished a devoted at- 
tachment to the Established Church, pro- 
mised to promote his views in preparing 
for the sacred office, on condition of his 
taking orders in the Church of England. 
Yielding to his father’s counsel and re- 
commendation, he was entered at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on 19th May, 
1773, where by intense application, he 
amassed a large stock of knowledge, 
and distinguished himself as a student, 
although in the cold atmosphere of the 
university, and amongst the youth of 
rank and fashion who were his contem- 
poraries at college, he experienced great 
difficulty in acting up to the strict evan- 
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gelical views of religion he had imbibed. “ 
Having been ordained deacon in 1776, 
and admitted to priest’s orders in the 
following year, he commenced his cleri- 
cal duties in the Churches of Thornton, 
Bagworth, and Markfield, in Liecester- 
shire—where he not only preached with 
great acceptance to large and increasing 
congregations, but his ministry was emi- 
nently useful in leading many to attend 
to the “one thing needful.” His term 
of engagement having expired, he ob- 
tained through the influence of friends 
two small livings at Lewes in Sussex— 
but to shew that in accepting this double 
charge, he did not through greed of 
‘‘ filthy lucre” give any sanction to 
the vicious system of pluralities, it may 
be necessary to state that the curacies 
were contiguous, that the population in 
both was very small, and that the 
united emoluments scarcely amounted 
to eighty pounds a-year. Being fre- 
quently afflicted during his residence at 
Lewes with acute rheumatisms, which 
were ascribed to the cold and humidity of 
the place, he was obliged to resign his 
charges: and, removing to Islington, 
London, exercised his ministry during 
the remainder of his life in the metro- 
polis. The highly evangelical strain of 
his sermons as well as the fervid piety 
of his character, at a time when a mi- 
nister of such principles was a rara 
avis in the Establishment, drew crowds 
to the chapel in which he officiated ; 
and his ministry was signally blessed 
both for the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of saints, in the various 
places where it was exercised. The 
first station was at Lothbury Chapel, 
where, for a series of years, he preached - 
a Sunday evening lecture—while at the 
same time he undertook the entire 
charge of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford 
Row, and also delivered a week-day 
lecture in Orange-Street Chapel. These 
being successively relinquished from the _ 
state of his health, he afterwards be- 
came associated as colleague with Rev. 
Henry Foster in the cure of Long-Acre 
Chapel; and in 1787 he accepted a 
lectureship in Christ Church, Spitalfields 
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—the duties of which yielded him no 
other fruit beyond the opportunity of 
preaching in peculiarly favourable cir- 
cumstances the Gospel of Christ. Many 
and various were the methods this zeal- 
ous minister adopted to do good. He 
instituted an annual sermon on May-day 
for the benefit of young people, and 
many of the benevolent institutions and 
religious societies of the day were in- 
debted to him for their origin, and still 
more for their flourishing condition to 
his powerful, popular, and long-con- 
tinued advocacy. Through the kind- 
ness of Samuel Thornton, Esq. he was 
_ offered the united livings of Cobham 
and Bisley, which, although declined 
through bad health for a time, he at 
length accepted, and undertook to offi- 
ciate personally in the summer season. 
A paralytic stroke, with which he was 
attacked in 1808, obliged him to repair 
to Clifton. But the journey being 
rather hastily performed, impaired in- 
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stead of improving his shattered con- 
stitution ; and the means adopted for 
his restoration having proved unavyail- 
ing, he sunk on 15th August, 1810, at 
the age of sixty-two. Few preachers 
were ever more effective in rousing: the 
attention of large audiences than Mr. 
Cecil. The superiority of his talents— 
his powers of Scriptural and earnest 
oratory—'the solemnity of his usual 
strain—and the impassioned fervour of 
his appeals, made thousands hang in 
rapt silence on the interesting and mo- 
mentous truths that fell from his elo- 
quent lips. He was himself eminently 
distinguished for his spiritual-minded- 
ness—and though he has left but few 
specimens of his literary composition, 
the pious Christian will find scarcely 
any work more edifying than his ser- 
mons and letters, or any piece of re- 
ligious biography more full of interest 
than his ‘* Remains.” 
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The great pulpit orator and Christian 
philanthropist of the present age, was 
born on 17th March, 1780, at Anstru- 
ther, in Fifeshire. His father was 
a shipowner and general merchant, 
his mother the daughter of a wine 
merchant in Crail, and both parents 
possessing a large measure of genu- 
ine piety and strong good sense, 
reared a numerous family of fourteen 
children—of whom Thomas was the 
sixth child and fourth son. Passing 
over the early stages of his childhood, 
we follow him to St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews, which he entered in his 
twelfth year, and where he numbered 
amongst his literary contemporaries and 
friends —John Campbell, now Lord 
Chief Justice, the celebrated Leyden, 
Sir James Ivory, and Sir John Leslie. 
At a subsequent period, he prosecuted 
his studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh, in the brilliant days of Robinson, 
Playfair, and Dugald Stewart. Amongst 
the various subjects of academic pur- 


a student, he displayed a decided pre- 
dilection for the department of phil- 
osophy—especially for the cultivation 
of the natural sciences; and so great 
celebrity had he acquired by the extent 
and variety of his scientific attainments, 
that he had become a public lecturer on 
mathematics and chemistry at the. age 
of twenty-three. In the succession of 
new and diversified subjects which en- 
grossed his mind at this early period, 
he displayed that impulsive ardour, 
which was through life so prominent a 
feature of his character, and which, 
spurning at mediocrity in every thing, 
would not allow him to stop at any 
point within the limits of practicable at- 
tainment. But though destined for the 
church, theology was not one of the 
sciences that occupied much of his 
thoughts. His soul was fired with an 
intense ambition for literary or scientific 
honours, and an ecclesiastica] status 
was sought merely as a necessary 
step in the ‘ladder by which he hoped 


suit which engaged his attention while | to climb to academic preferment. With 
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these views he became-a licentiate of 
the Church of Scotland, having, contrary 
to rules, obtained that degree at the 
early age of nineteen on the express 
ground that ‘he was a lad of pregnant 
parts,” and soon after was appointed 
assistant minister in the parish of Cavers. 
But that situation he relinquished within 
a twelvemonth, for the more congenial 
occupation of assistant teacher of mathe- 
matics in the University of St. Andrews 
— Professor Vilant having become, 
through age and infirmities, unable for 
public duty, and about the same time 
he accepted a presentation to the neigh- 
bouring parish of Kilmany, the patron- 
age of which was the gift of the College, 
and of which he was ordained minister 
on 12th May, 1803—expecting to be 
allowed to conjoin his parochial labours 
with his mathematical assistantship 
during the ensuing winter. But his 
employer having been dissatified with 
his management of the class, announced 
an intention to dispense with his ser- 
vices—an announcement which the ex- 
citable mind of Chalmers, conceiving it 
calculated to leave a stain on his literary 
character, determined to resent: and ac- 
cordingly, in a spirit of daring indepen- 
dence and public defiance to the college 
authorities, which astonished and al- 
most frightened the good town of St. 
Andrews out of its usual quiescence, he 
opened asa private adventure, a rival 
class for instruction in mathematics— 
with which he afterwards combined a 
course of lectures on chemistry. The 
opposition to this bold proceeding, which 
was at first strong and general, gra- 
dually subsided on the impression gain- 
ing ground that the innovator had no 
object in view beyond the natural and 
laudable desire to repair an injury, 
which he felt to have been inflicted on 
his honour as a teacher of science ; and 
this belief, producing a powerful reaction 
in his favour, together with the extra- 
ordinary interest with which his scien- 
tific ardour and burning eloquence in- 
vested the subjects of his lectures, gained 
him a complete triumph. For two suc- 
esiv e winters he taught these classes, 
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spending the week in St. Andrews, and 
returning to his country parish on Sa- 
turdays—while in summer he repeated 
his chemical lectures in Kilmany and 
several of the adjoining parishes, About 
the same time he became a candidate 
successively for the professorships of 
natural philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews and of mathematics in that 
of Edinburgh—but failed in both in- 
stances, and the circumstance is men- 
tioned here chiefly as indicative of the 
channel in which the prevailing current 
of his wishes flowed. Every part of his 
conduct, indeed, at this early period of 
his ministry, was symptomatic of in- 
difference to the spiritual duties of his 
office ; as for example, he treated with 
ridicule an urgent request of his pious 
father to dedicate a brief season to me- 
ditation and prayer, preparatory to his 
ordination ; and at a later stage he de- 
clared in his celebrated letter to Profes- 
sor Playfair, that, from his own expe- 
rience, an hour or two’s study on a 
Saturday evening was amply sufficient 
to overtake the proper duties of the 
ministry. Nay, not only was religion 
at this time a matter of very secondary 
concern with him, but he positively 
nauseated every thing serious, of which 
no other proof need be sought than the 
extraordinary statement he scrupled not 
to make to his parishioners from the 
pulpit, ‘‘ Many books are favourites with 
you, which I am sorry to say are no 
favourites of mine, such as ‘ Newton’s 
Sermons,’ ‘ Baxter’s Saint’s Rest,’ and 
‘Doddridge’s Rise and Progress.’ ” 
The fact was, that, being an enthusiastic 
admirer of the wisdom of this world he 
had no relish for the wisdom that cometh’ 
from above; that in his “ intellectual 
devoteeism” to literature and Science, 
he despised every thing that was not 
arrayed in the imposing garb of phil- 
osophy. But happily from this spiritual 
lethargy he was at length aroused. 
Successive bereavements in his father’s 
family, together with a long and dan-— 
gerous illness, which brought him to 
the verge of the grave, overpowered him 
by a realising sense of the littleness of 
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time, and the magnitude of eternity. 
His conscience being alarmed, he re- 
solved to change the whole plan by 
which his life had been directed—to 
live and act under the habitual impres- 
sion of his immortality; but at the 
outset of his religious course he com- 
mitted an error, into which new born 
converts are extremely apt to fall, 
that of beginning where he ought to 
end. The meagre and superficial faith 
of former years could no longer satisfy 
him. He looked to God in Christ ; 
but, although he had attained Scrip- 
tural views of human sinfulness as well 
as of the death of Christ as an atone- 
ment for sin, he still believed that the 
task was laid upon himself—‘ after he 
had been forgiven, to approve him- 
self to God, and to work out a title to 
the heavenly inheritance.” Hence he 
set himself to a most strict and vigilant 
regulation of every thought of his heart 
and every part of his conduct ; and yet 
after having made the most strenuous 
efforts to practise a pure and heavenly 


morality—after a daily succession of 


pious resolutions and violated purposes, 
with a conscience strong but become 
exceedingly tender, he sunk into a 
state of the most distressing despon- 
dency at seeing the point of Christian 
perfection still in an unapproachable 
distance. More than a year of fruitless 
labour and painful experiment had to be 
passed ere he discovered the true ground 
of a sinner’s acceptance with God, and 
attained to peace and joy in believing. 
The perusal of Wilberforce’s “ Practical 
View”’ was, in the case of Dr, Chalmers 
as in that of many others, the blessed 
instrument of effecting this great revo- 
lution in all his opinions and feelings 
about Christianity. Henceforth he be- 
came a new creature—evincing the spi- 
ritual change he had undergone by un- 
mistakeable evidences ; to all around 
him—by his daily and earnest perusal 
of the Bible—and by the altered tenor 
of all his habits and pursuits—and to 
his parishioners by the prominent place 


he assigned to the peculiar doctrines of 


the Gospel, as well as by the fervour, 
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spirituality, and unction of the public 
discourses he now addressed to them. 
The report of his altered views and 
habits spread far and wide, producing 
no ordinary sensation, as the knowledge 
of his previous character, as well as 
of his talents and acquirements, led to 
the universal belief that the alteration 
was the evidence and the fruit of a genu- 
ine conversion. At no time had he be- 
trayed any sceptical tendencies, for he 
had been all along a professed believer in 
the historical truth of religion: but it 
may be mentioned as a happy coincidence 
that at the time when his mind was 
awakened to a full sense of the interest 
and importance of the subject, he was 
employed by the editor of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia to write the article 
‘ Christianity ’? for that publication. 
From the study and researches which 
that composition necessarily demanded, 
he rose with an increased conviction 
that the evidences of the Divine origin 
and authority of our holy faith are 
overwhelmingly strong. And under 
the force of these new and vivid im- 
pressions—he relinquished every other 
pursuit, betaking himself almost exclu- 
sively for a time to an intensely earnest 
perusal of the Scriptures, together with 
a few congenial works of doctrinal and 
practical divinity. 

A minister of the splendid talents 
and apostolic zeal of Chalmers could 
not long remain in the obscure parish of 
Kilmany. Accordingly, believing that 
he was well fitted to command a post 
on the higher towers of Zion, a num- 
ber of friends and admirers proposed 
him as the most competent person to 
fill the vacancy in the Tron Church of 
Glasgow, occasioned by Dr. MacGill’s 
appointment to the chair of theology. © 
And, in the face of a very energetic 
opposition,—the claims of another can- 
didate being strongly supported by 
government influence, the appointment 
was by a large majority secured to 
Chalmers. The result gave unbounded 
satisfaction to the friends of evan- 
gelical truth, not only in Glasgow, but 
in Edinburgh and throughout. Scot- 
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land. On leaving his beloved Kilmany 
he published a farewell address to the 
inhabitants of that parish—which pro- 
duced no small speculation—nay even 
led to some attacks on him from the 
press, on the alleged ground that he had 
given an unwise and unscriptnral ad- 
vice in urging the people who had 
received convictions ‘‘ to set them- 
selves immediately and with all dili- 
gence to renounce every obviously 
wrong thing they had hitherto prac- 
tised, and to do every obviously 
right thing which they had neglected.” 
He took no notice of these attacks, and 
indeed the pamphlet, when read as a 
whole, does not appear open to the ob- 
jections made to it. On the 21st July, 
1815, Mr. Chalmers was admitted to 
the charge of the Tron Church and 
Parish —and it was not long ere his de- 
voted zeal and assiduity in the discharge 
of his parochial duties, and above all 
his reputation as a pulpit orator, fully 
justified his appointment to that more 
extended sphere of ministerial useful- 
ness. His church was crowded every 
Sabbath by a rapidly increasing congre- 
gation, till at length the passages, pul- 
pit stairs, and every available corner 
where a hearing could be obtained, were 
regularly occupied by a dense throng of 
eager and admiring listeners. It may 
seem to many almost a tale of romance 
to describe merchants and tradesmen— 
on Thursdays, and at the busiest hour 
of the day, leaving their counting-houses 
and shops to hear this eloquent preacher 
when it fell to his rotation to officiate 
at the week-day service. It was on 
these occasions that he delivered his 
celebrated ‘+ Astronomical Discourses,” 
which, when published, equalled in 
point of circulation the ‘“ Tales of my 
Grandfather,” which was issued during 
the same season. Demonstrations of 
extraordinary interest were every where 
produced by his graphic and impassioned 
oratory—in Edinburgh, when he was 
solicited to advocate any public charity, 
the church was filled to overflowing 
two or three hours before the commence- 
ment of the service, by an audience of the 
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highest and most intelligent inhabitants ; 
and in London, where he went to preach 
the anniversary sermon for the London 
Missionary Society—his far-spread re- 
nown drew Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Peers and Commons, Members of Par- 
liament and Cabinet Ministers, men of 
the highest name in the literary world, 
and persons who had never been in 
church before, to enjoy the high treat 
the Scottish preacher was expected to 
furnish. Nothing in the annals of pul- 
pit eloquence ever approached to the 
sensation produced by his preaching in 
the London pulpits, The effects com- 
pletely cast into the shade all the scenes 
which distinguished the appearances 
either of Massilon or Whitefield. Time 
and weekly familiarity with the preacher 
did not in the slightest degree diminish 
the interest felt in listening to him 
amongst his own people. The successive 
volumes he published of ‘‘ Sermons 
preached in the Tron Church,” ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Discourses,’’ &c., show the ex- 
haustless fertility of his mental resources 
and the ‘‘ undiminished glow of his blaz- 
ing eloquence.” It is remarkable 
that this high style of composition was 
maintained amid a crowd of secular en- 
gagements—and the distractions of a 
position which exposed his time and. 
privacy to a daily invasion by an influx 
of visitors foreign and domestic, and the 
demands of an extensive and varied 
correspondence. But he was a rigid 
economist of time, and besides possessed 
the enviable faculty of being able to 
carry on the work of severe composition 
independently of place and _ circum- 
stances. Preaching, however, even of 
that superlative quality in which he dealt, 
comprised only a part of his official oc- 


‘cupation. He was distinguished by his 


extraordinary zeal in the management 
of his parochial charge, in the institu- 
tion of Sabbath Schools, on what is 
called the local system, ¢.e. establishing 
such gratuitous schools in every conve- 
nient district, and in the machinery he 
organised for the support of the poor. 
Having speculated and published on 
subjects of political economy at an early 
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period of his ministry, and having further 
matured his views on pauperism by a 
tour in England, he longed to carry his 
theories into practice in his city parish ; 
and through the liberality of the magis- 
trates, who erected the new parish of 
St. John’s, and appointed him the min- 
ister, he was placed in a position of 
realizing his long cherished and favourite 
views. He organized an entirely new 
parochial machinery, the design of which 
was to dispense with a compulsory as- 
sessment, which he justly regarded as 
the prolific source of innumerable evils, 
and to undertake the entire maintenance 
of the poor in the parish by voluntary 
collections at the church doors. He 
himself was the mainspring or moving 
principle of the scheme ; but in working 
its details, he was aided by a numerous 
band of intelligent and Christian friends 
who volunteered by a regular attendance 
at the board, and by domiciliary visits 
to the houses of applicants, to do justice 
to every case. The scheme, in the 
hands of such an agency, met the highest 
success. But its continued working en- 
tailed on the minister an amount of la- 
bour, which no one but a man of the 
greatest energy both of mind and body 
could have sustained ; and indeed the 
record of his public and private exertions, 
made during the eight years of his re- 
sidence in Glasgow, describes a life of 
such indefatigable activity as is perhaps 
without a parallel. His experience in 
these walks of private ministerial labours 
revealed to him the extreme deficiency 
of the parochial institutions of Glasgow. 
In the appendix to his sermon preached 
on occasion of the funeral of the Princess 
Charlotte, in 1817 he brought this sub- 
ject prominently before the public. But 
he discussed it more fully, and in all its 
details, in ‘‘ The Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns,”’ a periodical 
which he commenced for the purpose of 
showing the duty and advantages of 
applying the parochial principle to cities 
as well as to the country, and in which he 
first developed the views with which he 
afterwards so fully leavened the national 
mind, 
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In the midst of these multifarious 
labours, Dr. Chalmers — for, shortly 
after his removal to this city, the College 
of Glasgow had unanimously conferred 
on him the honorary distinction of D.D. 
—took a step which astonished the 
whole inhabitants, and exposed him, in 
various quarters, to considerable odium. 
This was his acceptance of the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews, of which the unexpected 
offer was made to him. Having pub- 
lished his reasons for accepting, and 
avowed his final resolution—in spite of 
all remonstrances and petitions—to per- 
severe in the course he had adopted, he 
made preparations to demit his parochial 
charge, and on Sabbath, 9th November, 
1823, he preached his farewell discourse 
in the church of St John’s. The occa- 
sion drew together a crowd far surpass- 
ing all former example; and the ad- 
dress, delivered in such circumstances of 
unwonted interest and solemnity, pro- 
duced an impression on many minds 
which was never effaced. 

From the incessant whirl of a city life, 
to the tranquillity of academic retire- 
ment, Dr. Chalmers must have felt the 
transition to be great; but he had long 
wished for the enjoyment of a more lite- 
rary life than the duties of a parochial 
charge would allow, and, having obtained 
the necessary leisure, he now entered 
on that course of Christian authorship 
by which he laid the Church and the 
world under deeper obligations than even 
in the days of his early ministry, Dr. 
Chalmers entered with great zest into 
the business of his Chair ; and one great - 
benefit he conferred at St. Andrews, 
was by infusing the element of Christian 
principle into the study of moral philo- 
sophy more than had been usually done in 
the Scottish Universities, He made that 
science, in short, what it was designed 
by the Church to~be,—a real pre- 
paration for the study of divinity; and 
the consequence was, that an increased 
number of students flocked to the 
University of St. Andrew’s, attracted 
by his fame and the excellence of 
his prelections, which—it is not haz- 
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arding much to say—bore a fayour- 
able comparison even with the celebrated 
lectures of Dr. Thomas Brown. But 
amid the quiet pursuits of abstract phi- 
losophy, Chalmers still took a lively in- 
terest in ecclesiastical affairs, He was 
a stated member of the General Assem- 
bly, to which he was returned in the 
character of a representative elder; and 
in the debates of that annual convoca- 
tion bore an ample share—Dr. Andrew 
Thomson and himself being the chief 
champions on the Evangelical side. Nor 
was he less active at St. Andrews in 
extra-professorial efforts to do good— 
by the teaching of a Sabbath-school, by 
the institution of a student’s Sabbath 
evening class, by originating the Mis- 
sionary Society, and labouring to raise 
the religious character and tone of the 
students. The biography of Urquhart, 
and the devoted exertions of Duff, show 
to what extent the zeal and influence 
of their pious Professor had diffused a 
missionary spifit amongst the students. 
But the mission which Chalmers was 
destined, in Providence, to accomplish, 
pointed to a higher sphere than the 
Chair, important as it was, which he oc- 
eupied at St Andrew’s. The Rev. Dr. 
Ritchie, the venerable and truly ortho- 
dox Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, borne down by 
the increasing infirmities of age, re- 
signed his office; and, all eyes being 
directed towards Dr. Chalmers, he was, 
on 31st October, 1827, unanimously 
elected by the Town Council to fill the 
vacant Professorship. As the appoint- 
- ment was made so near the commence- 
ment of the collegiate session, an ar- 
rangement was entered into by which 
the Professor-elect was not to officiate 
during the ensuing winter; and he had 
in consequence a full year afforded him 
to prepare for the duties of his new 
office. He entered upon the studies 
that bore upon it with the greatest 
energy ; and it appears from the course 
of his reading, as well as from the regu- 
lar jottings in his Diary, that whatever 
other avocations might engage him, 
everything else was now considered 
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secondary to the preparation of his theo- 
logical lectures. Meanwhile, he was daily 
performing the duties of the Moral Philo- 
sophy Class, and on the 24th April, 
1828, delivered his concluding lec- 
ture at St. Andrews. It related to a 
subject with which at that time his mind 
was naturally much occupied—the Mu- 
tual Relation of Ethics and Theology 
—and its delivery was followed by a 
presentation, on Ist May, from about 
seventy students, of a handsome present 
of Walton’s Polyglot, with Gastell’s 
Lexicon. 

From ‘the pathos of many juve- 
nile farewells, which melted him into 
a flood of tenderness,” the indefati- 
gable Chalmers hastened to equip him-: 
self with appropriate armour for the 
ensuing General Assembly—in the dis- 
cussions of which he took, as usual, a 
prominent part—but all of which related 
to matters of merely local or temporary 
interest, except one motion, which he 
supported — to express the satisfaction 
of the Church at the bill for repealing 
the Test and Corporation Acts, which had 
recently received the royal assent. His 
motion was regarded as indicating too 
favourable a feeling to Dissenters, and he 
was left in a minority of 77 to 123. On 
6th November, Dr. Chalmers commenced 
his labours as Professor of Divinity in 
Edinburgh College. The introductory 
lecture was delivered to a densely-packed 
audience, consisting of clergymen and 
citizens of all classes, as well as intending 
pupils; and the enthusiasm enkindled 
by the eloquence of the inauguration 
lecture was sustained with undiminished 
ardour to the close of the session. The 
first winter’s course was devoted to Na-° 
tural Theology and the Evidences of 
Christianity ; and the themes succes- 
sively touched upon being congenial 
to the favourite bent of Chalmers’s 
thoughts, drew forth the full resources 
of a mind peculiarly rich and felicitous 
in original and racy illustration. The 
written lectures were, throughout, re- 
plete with high-wrought eloquence ; and 
ever and anon stirred the depths of emo- 
tion in the hearers’ breasts with passages 
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of captivating beauty, and transcendant 
brilliancy. But, when the ‘ old man elo- 
quent” rose from his chair, and, abandon- 
ing his notes, bent over the desk to give 
utterance to some extempore thought of 
the moment, experience had taught his 
pupils to expect some rare effusion of ori- 
ginal thought, or the tracing, in an unex- 
pected field, of some striking and in- 
structive analogy. On such occasions, 
there was a little prefatory stammering 
—the thought being propelled from the 
mind of the speaker like the waters of a 
river gushing through a cataract; but 
the first difficulty of introducing the 
unpremeditated commentary being got 
over, the current of eloquent illustration 
poured forth in a pure, limpid, and 
copious stream, which was grateful to 
the hearers as living water to a thirsty 
soul. Besides the professional stu- 
dents, about two hundred gentlemen 
attended this course as amateurs; and, 
at the close of the session, held a 
meeting, at which they prepared an ad- 
dress, which was forwarded to the Pro- 
fessor, and the tenor of which expressed 
their high admiration and gratitude for 
the privilege they enjoyed in being ad- 
mitted to his learned and eloquent pre- 
lections. The eminent success with 
which Dr. Chalmers conducted the busi- 
ness of that first session cannot be better 
described than in a passage of that well- 
written address, where it was said— 
‘* You have every prospect, under the 
blessing of God, of doing for the science 
of theology what has never yet been 
fully effected—and what is more pecu- 
liarly requisite in the present age of 
restless inquiry or supine indifference— 
to place it conspicuously at the head of 
the sciences, where it will gracefully, 
indeed, receive from the others their 
contributions and homage, but where it 
will be stationed far above the obscure 
regions of their doubts and oppositions.” 
Amid the occupations of that busy win- 
ter, he was so engrossed with the duties 
of his Chair, that he resolutely declined 
all invitations to mingle in public af- 
fairs, either civil or ecclesiastical. But 
there was one subject in regard to which 
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he resolved to make an exception, and 
that was a public meeting of the citizens 
of Edinburgh in order to petition in 
favour of Catholic emancipation. The 
crisis was an extraordinary one, and it 
attracted an assemblage of parties who 
had seldom or never been united in 
support of one and the same cause. Dr. 
Chalmers was a strenuous advocate of 
the measure, and universally acknow- 
ledged to have been the most influential 
speaker on the occasion. His oration 
was a most magnificent display of elo- 
quence — absolutely overpowering the 
faculties of its hearers by its resistless 
spell ; and Jeffrey—the prince of critics 
—declared, at the close of its delivery, 
that it gave him the best idea he could 
form of the talismanic and almost 
fabulous powers of Demosthenes, who 
wielded at will the fierce democracy of 
Athens. 

Next winter found Chalmers again 
immersed in his professorial duties, and 
towards the close of that session, he was 
summoned to London, to give evidence 
before a committee of the House of 
Commons, on Irish affairs—as to the 
management of the Poor-law in Scot- 
land. The opportunity was too favour- 
able for communicating in influential 
quarters his favourite views on pauper- 
ism to be lost, and he readily obeyed 
the summons. Frem London, where, 
during his stay, he was daily féted 
amongst the greatest and the best of 
her citizens, he went to Bristol to open 
a chapel, but tempted chiefly at the 
same time by the prospect of spend- 
ing a few days with Foster and 
Hall. Dr. Chalmers had occasion 
again to visit London, in the course 
of the following summer, having 
been appointed one of a deputation to 
congratulate William IV. on his acces- 
sion to the throne, and had the honour 
of a presentation to the king and queen. 
In the General Assembly of 1830—that 
assembly which was so famous for its 
excommunication of the Gareloch here- 
ties, he was not a member — though 
he expressed full sympathy and appro- 
bation of its proceedings in dealing with 
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those doctrinal errors. “His only public 
or extra-professorial appearance during 
that year was his preaching in St. 
George’s Church the funeral sermon on 
the sudden and lamented death of Dr. 
Andrew Thomson—whose intrepid cha- 
racter in the defence of truth, and emi- 
nent usefulness in turning the tide of 
public opinion in Scotland in favour of 
Evangelism, he delineated in just and 
impressive terms. In January, 1832, 
he published a volume on Political 
Economy. It was the favourite child of 
his intellect, embodying the speculations 
and reflections of many bygone years. 
But assigning to religion and education a 
place too high for the worldly politicians 
of the age, it was not popular with that 
class of readers. Besides, the time 
of its publication—when the country 
was thrown into the greatest agita- 
tions by discussions about the Reform 
Bill—was not propitious, and it met 
in some quarters with a reception 
which greatly disappointed and mor- 
tified its author. His next publica- 
tion was one of greater interest and 
importance—the origin of which was 
owing to the trustees. of the late 
Earl of Bridgewater, who had be- 
queathed the sum of £8,000 to be dis- 
posed of in procuring a treatise or 
treatises to be written in proof of the 
wisdom and benevolence of God, as 
manifested in the works of creation. 
Dr. Chalmers was selected as one of 
the eminent writers appointed to ac- 
complish this important office, and hav- 
ing ebeerfully undertaken the duty as- 
signed him, he dedicated the summer 
of 1832 to the composition, when he 
produced his book under the title of a 
treatise ‘‘ On the Adaptation of Exter- 
nal Nature to the Moral and Intellectual 
Condition of Man.” The work was 
published in 1833, and most favourably 
received by the public—two editions of 
fifieen hundred having been rapidly 
sold, and a third edition of the,same ex- 
tent issued in 1834. The approach of 
the cholera in 1832 led to a memorable 
stand by Dr. Chalmers in support of the 
appointment of a presbyterial fast-day. 
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The motion was resisted by several 
members of presbytery in the expecta- 
tion that a national fast would, in the 
alarming circumstances of the country, 
be appointed by public authority. But 
Chalmers justly conceiving that the pro- 
fessional guardians of the interests of 
religion should not be wanting in the 
crisis, strenuously insisted on the pres- 
bytery in the meantime doing their duty, 
and his arguments, founded on the in- 
trinsic propriety of the appointment, 
derived great additional force from 
the profane and blasphemous ribaldry 
which some members of Parliament 
had vented on the occasion. This 
resolution was carried by a large 
majority, and the sacred decorum with 
which the observance was marked 
fully answered the expectations of those 
who had proposed it. Dr. Chalmers 
officiated on the occasion in St. George’s 
Church, where he preached a most sea- 
sonable discourse ‘‘ on the consistency 
between the efficacy of prayer and the 
uniformity of Nature’’—as well as de- 
livered a prayer deeply impressive and 
so admirably adapted to the crisis, that 
in the evening he received a written re- 
quest from one of the Judges of the Court 
of Session to publish it. In 1832 the 
highest honour which the Church of 
Scotland has to bestow was conferred 
on Dr. Chalmers—that of being chosen » 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 
In the prospect of being placed in that 
influential office, he privately com- 
municated with the Lord High Com- 
missioner on the propriety of discon- 
tinuing the Sabbath State Dinners. 
The proposal was cordially acceded to, . 
and his Moderatorship, had it been 
distinguished by nothing else, would — 
have been memorable for the removal 
of a long-standing reproach on the an- 
nual meeting of the Church. But not 
only was his term of official dignity 
marked by the exercise of firm discipline 
on some remanent holders of the Gare- 
loch heresy ; but it was the period in 
which the first movement was made in 
those attempts to popularize the settle- 
ment of parochial ministers, which, in 
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the course of events, raised so great 
commotion throughout the Church and 
the country. The movement na- 
turally sprang out of the distinctive 
principles of the evangelical party— 
but there can be no doubt it was 
greatly accelerated by fears from with- 
out, occasioned by the hostile attitude 
Dissenters had suddenly assumed. Em- 
boldened by the passing of the Re- 
form Bill—which placed the weapons 
of political power in the hands of 
the people at large,—they commenced 
awar of extermination against all civil 
establishments of religion ; and, in con- 
certing measures of defence, it was na- 
tural for the friends of the Established 
Church to wish, in the first place, to 
make their institution as popular as was 
practicable, and, secondly, to extend it 
so as to meet the wants of a greatly in- 
ereased population. In regard to the 
first, Dr. Chalmers’s views of giving ef- 
ficiency to the call were excellent and 
temperate, and, had they been acceded 
to, would have gained the object so 
much desired, by a course, the legality 
of which could have. never been ques- 
tioned. But he was overborne—and he 
afterwards allowed himself with great 
reluctance, which was overcome chiefly 
through the influence and urgent advice 
of the then law officers of the crown in 
Scotland —to propose the Veto Act, 
which he did in the Assembly of 1833, 
in one of the most splendid orations he 
ever made. The Act passed the follow- 
ing year into a law, and, during ten 
year’s operation, the Church proceeded 
in a course of the greatest prosperity, 
- and was every year rising in the affec- 
tions of the people. For some years, 
no attempt was made to disturb it, and 
Dr. Chalmers, taking advantage of the 
profound tranquillity the Church en- 
joyed, resolved on carrying out his 
long-cherished and favourite views 
of making the Establishment com- 
mensurate with the religious wants of 
the country. Previously, however, to 
the commencement of that great scheme, 
his attention was deeply engrossed by a 
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local as to the seat of contention, 
threatened to produce injurious effects 
on the character of the Established 
Church at large. This was the agita- 
tion about the payment of the Annuity 
Tax, from which the stipend of the 
Edinburgh clergy is derived. Dr. 
Chalmers’s mind was intensely agitated 
by the violent opposition made to the 
impost ; and his exertions at an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Presbytery pro- 
duced an illness, which seized him, in 
walking homewards along the streets, 
with something like a paralytic shock. 
Great alarm was created by the circum- 
stance, and he himself thought that his 
public life was at anend. But, through 
the Divine blessing on the prudent 
treatment of his physician, he gradually 
recovered, and lived many years after 
to lay the Church under deeper obliga- 
gations. We now come to his grand 
scheme of Church Extension. In 13835 
he had made the first practical experi- 
ment, by the institution of a missionary 
station in the Water of Leith, a poor 
suburban village in the vicinity of his 
own residence, and by the subsequent 
erection of a place of worship for the 
accommodation of its inhabitants. The 
happiest effects followed the adoption of 
this Christian machinery. From being 
a low and dissolute population, numbers 
of the “inhabitants were reclaimed to 
habits of church attendance as well as 
to the proprieties of moral and Christian 
behaviour. The Dean Church became 
a favourite topic of Dr. Chalmers—and 
as affording the testimony of experience, 
he was accustomed to appeal to it 
as a model in his future advocacy of 
the cause of Church Extension. That 
cause to which his Glasgow expe- 
rience had long before made him 
alive he now espoused as the grand 
question of the times; and, having in 
1834 procured the appointment of a 
large and influential committee of the 
Church, of which he was chosen con- 
vener, he, in a few days after the disso- 
lution of that Assembly, convened his. 
committee, in name and by authority of 
whom he addressed a circular for dis- 
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tribution in every corner of the land, 
with a view of stirring up an interest in 
behalf of Church Extension. Private 
letters, also, on the same subject, he ad- 
dressed to all the noblemen and gentle- 
men of Scotland, presumed to be favour- 
able to their views. In addition to these 
private solicitations, a deputation went 
to London in July of the same year, to 
endeavour to obtain a small endowment 
of £100 for each of the churches that 
had been built or that might be added 
to the Establishment. Their reception 
was most gratifying, as was a renewed 
application, by Dr. Chalmers in person, 
the following summer, who founded his 
hopes of success on the fact that, a 
great number of churches having been 
recently built and more than £6,000 
subscribed, these might be accepted as 
evidences of the urgent and strongly 
felt necessity of the case. But a fierce 
opposition was raised by Dissenters, 
and the consequence was, that although 
in a commission of inquiry which was 
appointed by Government, the most ap- 
palling proofs of destitution were dis- 
covered, the ardent Convener of the 
Education Committee was doomed to 
bitter disappointment. In these cir- 
cumstances, the friends of the Church 
in Glasgow, despairing of Government 
aid, started with a noble proposal to 
build twenty churches, and that com- 
mencement gave a new impulse to the 
cause of Church Extension. In aid 
of this movement Chalmers resolved on 
a personal tour throughout Scotland— 
with the view of addressing the different 
Presbyteries of the Church; and the 
success that attended those gigantic 
efforts was so triumphant that in May, 
1838, he had the satisfaction of 
announcing, as the fruit of four years’ 
labour, the addition of nearly two 
handred churches, for which upwards 
of £20,000 had been subscribed. 
Dr, Chalmers’s next undertaking was 
the delivery of a course of lectures in 
defence of religious Establishments, the 
stability of which, it was feared, was 
seriously threatened by the passing of 
the Irish Appropriation Clause. To this 
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office he had been invited at the urgent 
request of the Christian Influence So- 
ciety, and no engagement could be 
more congenial to his mind than to un- 
fold the true theory of a Religious Estab- 
lishment. The lectures were delivered 
in April, 1838, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, London, before a very select . 
but most crowded audience, consist- 
ing of Peers, dignitaries of the Church, 
members of the Commons’ House, and 
influential laymen; and on no occa- 
sion was the eloquence of Chalmers 
more splendid, or the impression more 
overpowering, than in these lectures 
delivered to the élite of the kingdom. 
They remain an imperishable monu- 
ment of his genius, and were the main 
cause, under Providence, of turning the 
tide in favour of Establishments. 

From London he went over to the Conti- 
nent. For in addition to other literary 
honours that were conferred on him—his 
being elected one of the Presidents of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and his 
being created Doctor of Laws by the 
University of Oxford—he had in 1884, 
been chosen member of the Royal Institute 
of France ; and from the moment of re- 
ceiving that high and unexpected dis- 
tinction—which no clergyman in Britain 
had ever previously enjoyed—he cher- 
ished the idea of testifying his sense of 
the compliment which this Society of 
learned foreigners had paid him, by a 
personal intercourse with its members. 
He now executed that long-formed’reso- 
lution by repairing to Paris, and, at a 
meeting of the Institute, reading a 
paper on pauperism. He afterwards 
made a short tour in some of the inland . 
provinces of France, with a view to in- 
quire into the religious and social con- 
dition of her people ; and in this jour- 
ney made a valuable acquisition, in an 
acquaintance—which afterwards ripened 
into Christian friendship — with the 
Duke and Duchess of Broglie, who were 
distinguished for their fervent piety, as 
much as for their noble rank. 

The storm of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy had been for some years brewing 
in Scotland, in consequence of agita- 
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tion on the subjects of Non-Intrusion and 
Spiritual Independence. Into the merits 
of that controversy we cannot enter. 
Suffice it, however, to say, that, had 
Dr. Chalmers, on the Veto being de- 
clared illegal, proposed its repeal from 
the statute book of the Church, he 
could have made, at that period, 
what he frequently expressed a wish 
to make—‘td graceful retreat ;’° but 
he allowed himself to be overborne, 
and the difficulties of the Church con- 
tinued to increase. Concessions were at 
length made by those who, on both sides, 
undertook the task of adjustment, that 
reduced the points of difference to a 
narrow basis. Between what the Go- 
vernment would grant, and what the 
leaders of the Church “would submit 
to,” it seemed to an ordinary mind 
that they were splitting hairs; but the 
passions of the contracting parties were 
inflamed, and so the Government, in its 
blind infatuation, allowed a large body 
of the ablest and most excellent men to 
pass into the ranks of dissent, thereby 
introducing schism and disorder into the 
Church, and impairing the character 
and usefulness of the noblest institu- 
tion in the land. In directing the 
“measures preparatory to that secession, 
Dr. Chalmers possessed the greatest in- 
fluence; and, although we must ever 
regret a secession which, it humbly 
appears to us, there was no adequate 
cause to justify, yet it is impossible to 
withhold the sentiment of moral admi- 
ration for the man, who chiefly by his 
influence originated, and solely by his 
genius organized, a regular provision 
for a new and important branch of the 
Church, thereby creating a popular en- 
dowment. Dr. Chalmers was chosen 
Moderator of the Free Church — as 
whose claim to that honour was equal 
to his ?—and delivered a spirit-stirring 
address in the Tanfield Hall, Canon- 
mills, at the opening of the First Assem- 
bly. Having resigned his connexion 
with the University, he became Prima- 
rius Professor of Divinity in the Free 
College. In the course of the autumn 
of 1834, he made a Sustentation tour 
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through the north-eastern part of Scot- 
land, as far as Aberdeen. Returning 
from this tour, he hastened to Glasgow, 
where, at a meeting of the Free Church 
General Assembly, im - October, he 
preached the opening sermon, on “The 
Outward Business of the House of God,” 
from Neh. xi. 16. Besides taking the 
liveliest interest in erecting the fabric of 
the Free Church throughout the country, 
the Christian benevolence of Chalmers 
found a new object to engage it, in the 
formation of a church in the West Port 
of Edinburgh, a locality filled with the 
most degraded outcasts. For some time 
the worshippers met in a loft, and in that 
mean temple he regularly ministered to 
the humble frequenters of the place. 
On 19th February, 1847, a new chureh 
was opened for divine service by Dr 
Chalmers; and in that locality, where 
multitudes had never, previously to this 
aggressive movement, darkened a church 
door, there is now said to be.a nume- 
rous congregation. We envy not the 
feelings of the man whose heart does not 
exult when such works of faith and la- 
bours of love are crowned with success. 

Dr. Chalmers’s death was sudden. 
Having returned from London, he re- 
posed from the fatigues of his journey 
during the Sabbath, and, according to 
custom, had arranged his writing ma- 
terials at his bedside, intending, at his 
usual early hour on the Monday morn- 
ing, to prepare a report, which he in- 
tended to read in the Assembly during 
that day ; but his servant, on entering 
the room, found him in a sitting pos- 
ture, cold, so that he had been dead 
apparently for several hours. 

Such a man as Chalmers was the 
common property of the Christian 
Church. His piety and genius shed a 
lustre on the age in which he lived ; and, 
accordingly, people of all denominations 
united in paying the last tribute of re- 
spect to his honoured remains. In point 
both of the number and the character of 
the mourners who accompanied them to 
the grave, there never was such a funeral 
in Edinburgh. He was a great and a 
good man, His conversion was 4s 
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marked in its character and results as it 
was striking in its occurrence; and no 
one can read his private journal, or his 
letters to familiar friends — especially 
those to the members of his family— 
without being impressed with the con- 
viction that his personal piety was as 
sincere as it was ardent. His industry 
was astonishing. He seemed to live 
only for the glory of his Master and the 
good of mankind. Dr Chalmers was 
distinguished by the possession of rare, 
and even opposite qualities. In addi- 
tion to his vivid imagination—which 
towered above his other intellectual 
faculties—he was fond of speculation, 
yet eminently practical; he delighted 
to expatiate on general and comprehen- 
sive principles, yet—always in the spirit 
of the Baconian philosophy—sought to 
arrive at them by a careful induction of 
minute particulars—he was modest and 
simple as a child, but carried a manly 
and inflexible firmness in adhering to his 
formed opinions. But he evinced, in a 
remarkable degree, this defect, or pecu- 
liarity—which arose, no doubt, from the 
magnifving influence of his imagination 
—that every subject that occupied his 
mind seemed, for the time, to be re- 
garded as surpassing in interest and 
importance every other. As a preacher, 
there can be no doubt that he contributed 
in no ordinary degree—by the originality 
and brilliancy of his productions, both 
in the pulpit and from the press—to 
swell the tide which, in Scotland, had 
begun to set in in favour of evangelical 
religion, as well as to give a mighty im- 
pulse to the character and views of can- 
didates for the ministry. He himself 
attained a degree of popularity which, 
in no age of the Church, perhaps, was 
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ever equalled, certainly not surpassed ; 
and few ever listened to him without 
being impressed with the power of Di- 
vine truth. Through his- personal in- 
fluence, chiefly, it has been brought 
about, that the cold ethical essays 
which were formerly delivered from 
many pulpits of the Established Church, 
would not, in the present day, be any 
where endured, and that the Gospel is 
so purely and extensively preached. 
His works—which, in their collective 
form, occupy twenty-five volumes — 
comprise, for the most part, the result 
of his labours as minister and professor. 
An attentive reader will find that he has 
made use of the same materials over and 
over again, and in different ways; but 
this repetition, instead of being felt as a 
defect, is, in his case, even welcomed 
and relished, from the new and rich dra- 
pery with which he invests old and fa- 
miliar trains of thought. This deficiency 
—-which is so discernible in his dis- 
courses when published—was one great 
element in the extraordinary popularity 
and impressiveness of his pulpit minis- 
trations. The range of the sentiments 
was limited, but these, like a few 
pebbles viewed in a kaleidoscope — 
presented an ever-changing succes- 
sion of beautiful and brilliant forms, 
which captivated the mental eye, while 
his impetuous and earnest manner stirred 
the inmost depths in the souls of the 
hearers. Hence he procured for the 
great realities of Gospel truth an access 
into many minds which would have 
scorned to listen to the same statements 
from an ordinary preacher. In this re- 
spect—even though he had done nothing . 
else—he would have been a benefactor 
to his country and his age. 
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Was born at Hungerford, Berks, in 1693. 
His father, who was a Dissenting min- 
ister of eminent piety, took the greatest 
pains to instil the principles of Christian 
truth into his youthful mind, and he en- 
joyed the high satisfaction of seeing 
this son—who, as he grew in years, 


exhibited a development of rare and 
powerful faculties, adding to his uncom- 
mon intellectual brilliancy the lustre of a 
sincere and glowing piety. Influenced by 
these early indications of possessing the 
natural and acquired endowments forthe 
ministry, young Samuel was educated 
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with a view to the sacred profession ; 
and for the purpose of receiving the pre- 
paratory knowledge was sent first to a 
celebrated academy at Bridgewater, 
where he was in due time transferred to 
the care of Mr. Jones, who presided 
over a dissenting institution of small ex- 
tent, but of considerable standing at 
Gloucester. Under the tutorship of that 
excellent master, who watched with the 
interest of a Christian parent over the 
intellectual and spiritual improvement 
of his pupils—not only his understand- 
ing was cultivated, but his personal 
Christianity advanced: he not only im- 
proved in classical and philosophical 
knowledge, but made, for his years, 
extraordinary attainments in theology — 
so much that before he entered into 
public life, he had already acquired the 
reputation of great eminence in biblical 
aud oriental literature. 

Thus richly furnished with academic 
acquirements as a scholar, and with 
spiritual graces as a Christian, Chandler 
entered on the active duties of the mi- 
nistry, and, having been chosen by a 
popular election in 1716, undertook 
the charge of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at Peckham, near London. In this 
situation he earned the character of a 
learned and acceptable—a laborious and 
useful minister. The tide of prosperity 
seemed to be flowing rapidly in his: fa- 
vour. He was attended by an attached 
and increasing congregation, and his 
domestic felicity had been crowned by 
his marriage with a lady, who, in addi- 
tion to her feminine accomplishments 
and great piety, brought him a large 
fortune. But unhappily having been 
induced, by the flattering promises which 
deluded multitudes at the time, to invest 
his money in the South Sea Scheme, 
which made the year 1720 so disastrous 
to the country, he became a bankrupt, 
and was obliged, in consequence of the 
smallness of his stipend, which was 
totally inadequate to the support of 
his family, to commence the business of 
a bookseller. This trade he had fol- 
lowed for a while, when his fame for 
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unexpected honour of being appointed 
to a weekly lectureship, which had some 
few years before been instituted at the 
Old Jewry for discussing the evidences 
of natural and revealed religion—and 
which was to be held each for half-a- 
year by two of the most learned and 
able ministers of the day. Chandler in 
conjunction with the celebrated Dr. 
Lardner received the appointment ; and 
the course of lectures he delivered in 
this situation was published in 1725, 
under the title of “ A Vindication of the 
Christian Religion, in two parts: first, 
a Discourse of the nature and use of 
Miracles ; and second, an answer to a . 
late book entitled, ‘* A Discourse of the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion.” This volume, which ob- 
tained a wide circulation, not only pro- 
cured him testimonies of high commen- 
dation from Archbishop Wake and other 
dignitaries of the Church of England, 
and the honorary diploma of Doctor in 
Divinity from the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, but led to his per- 
manent appointment at the Old Jewry. 
In connexion with this place he con- 
tinued to minister for upwards of forty 
years, and his congregation, which was 
numerous and flourishing to the last, 
comprehended many of the principal 
Dissenters both for wealth and intelli- 
gence in London. In the year 1760 
Dr. Chandler preached a sermon on the 
death of George II., in which he drew 
a comparison between the late king and 
David, the monarch of Israel, and this 
discourse, which was published, and 
obtained great popularity, excited in an 
extraordinary degree the malignant ire 
of the infidels—some of whom main- 
tained that the comparison was the 
grossest injustice to the character of the 
British monarch-—for David deserved to 
be ranked with the Neros, Domitians, 
and other princes of infamous memory. 
This absurd and causeless attack drew 
forth from the pen of Dr. Chandler 
a short pamphlet, which was published 
in the course of the following year, en- 
titled ‘‘ A Review of the History of the 


theological learning procured him the’ Man after God’s own Heart,” and this 
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was followed not long after by “A 
Critical History of the Life of King 
David,” a work of great learning and 
elaborate criticism, and on which his 
fame with posterity chiefly rests. 

Dr. Chandler was for many years 
subject to a painful disorder, which, 
although his vigorous constitution long 
resisted, he knew, would carry him off 
at length, and in the patient, cheerful 
resignation with which he waited all 
the days of his appointed time, until 
his change should come, he maintained 
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the faith and piety of a matured Chris- 
tian. Dr. Chandler laid the Dissenting 
body under a debt of obligation to him 
as the founder of the Society for the Re- 
lief of Indigent Widows and Orphans of 
Ministers, and in testimony of their 
gratitude, as well as from respect to his 
general merits, bis funeral was honoured 
by a large attendance of the most emi- 
nent dissenting clergy. He died on 8th 
May, 1716, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. 
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A distinguished member of the Society | versation of Washington, Jay, Dr. Stiles, 


of ‘¢ Liberal Christians,’? was born on 
7th April, 1780, at Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, in the United States of America. 
His parents on both sides were descended 
from Puritan families who had emigrated 
from England. His mother was dis- 
tinguished for her energy, good sense, 
enthusiastic admiration of Nature, lively 
humour, and original tone of mind; while 
his father, who was immersed in the busi- 
ness of a provincial lawyer, and left the 
management of a numerous family to 
the exclusive care of his wife, became 
successively attorney - general of his 
native State, and, on the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, attorney for the 
district of Rhode Island. William, their 
third son, who was remarkable in boy- 
hood for the blooming beauty of his 
countenance, received the first rudiments 
of his education from a’succession of four 
old dames, who, it appears, took charge 
of the schools at Newport, but he was 
afterwards transferred to the boarding and 
day-school of Mr. Rogers, where he was 
instructed in the classics, mathematics, 
and other branches. At first he was 
thought a dull scholar, But his facul- 
ties gradually unfolded, till they shone 
in splendid development, and, by the 
vigour and penetration of his intellect, 
awakened the warm hopes of his friends. 
The most important influences in forming 
the mind of young Channing were wielded 
in the intercourse of home, where, besides 


and most of the eminent American states- 
men, who, from his father’s official situ- 
ation, were frequent guests in his house, 
and whose views of men and manners and 
human society made an impression on the 
moral feelings of an intelligent boy that 
werenever effaced. Anaged relative, who 
was for many years an inmate of their 
family, and a woman of much piety and 
sweetness, exercised over him an influ- 
ence of another kind, by inviting him 
frequently to her room—for she was a 
bed-rid invalid—and hearing him read 
the Bible or some religious book, and 
join in a simple prayer. By her, and 
still more perhaps by the conversation 
of an old confidential nurse who exerted 
a sway over the family, second only to 
that of the mother, and who, from being 
a Baptist, became afterwards a Unita- 
rian, the boy’s mind was familiarized 
to religion, and received views of that 
subject which, doubtless, contributed in 
no small degree to the formation of his 
peculiar opinions in after life, In addition 
to these private influences, American so- 
ciety universally was pervaded at the 
time by a spirit of free inquiry into reli- 
gious doctrines, by an hatred of intoler- 
ance, and church tyranny, a disregard of 
traditional authority, and above all a 
growing dislike of Calvinism. With the 
ardour of a young man who was deeply 
interested in religion, and at the same 
time fond of exercising his acute intellect 


his parental society, he enjoyed the con-lon the absorbing questions of the time, 
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Channing freely discussed, till he learnt 
to doubt, many of the leading tenets of 
the Orthodox faith. His intimacy with 
Hopkins first gave a tinge and modifi- 
cation to his views of Calvinism; but 
he ere long discarded all belief in the 
soundness of that theory, and adopted 
a set of liberal opinions, which, al- 
though they did not identify him in 
early life with any heretical sect, were 
characterized by a rejection of all the 
peculiarities of Christian doctrine. Thus, 
at Harvard college, Massachusetts, where 
he distinguished himself by his love of 
philosophy, and his talents for debate in 
the clubs, his favourite authors were 
Locke, Berkely, Hume, Reid, Priestley, 
and Price; and while he early aimed at 
spiritual as well as intellectual improve- 
ment, and studied the Gospel for that 
purpose, in the truth and Divine origin 
of which he was a firm believer from 
having earnestly examined its evidences, 
he had come to regard it as no more 
than a Divine and more complete re- 
publication of the law of Nature. With 
these views he began to preach in the au- 
tumn of 1802, being then in his twenty- 
third year, and his ministrations at once 
attracted attention by the fervour and so- 
lemnity of his tone and manner, the effects 
of which were greatly heightened by the 
beautiful imagery and eloquentrhetoric in 
which he clothed his ideas. Invitations 
were almost immediately given him by 
two vacant congregations in Boston. He 
accepted that of the “ Religious Society,” 
in Federal Street, and was ordained there 
on ist June, 1803. The popularity which 
Mr. Channing had at first acquired as a 
preacher, he maintained through the 
whole career of a lengthened ministry, 
being generally regarded as the most 
powerful and eloquent pulpit orator in 
America. Even on ordinary occasions, 
he was an attractive speaker, who, by 
diligent and careful preparation, made 
himself master of his subject, so that he 
never made a mean or discreditable ap- 
pearance ; and as he never brought for- 
ward his peculiar tenets, merging them 
in general views of the beauty and be- 
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God, and the excellence of the preceptive 
parts of Scripture—the themes on which 
he chiefly dwelt, and which he adorned 
with an exuberance of eloquent declama- 
tion,—he consequently drew a large and 
admiring audience. But his oratorical 
talents were chiefly displayed on special 
occasions, such as preaching charity and 
political sermons, and, as he was a sin- 
cere philanthropist as well as an ardent 
patriot, opportunities for the introduction 
of public matters into the pulpit were of 
frequent recurrence. The conquests and 
fall of Bonaparte,—war and peace, pri- 
vateering, capital punishments, the Bible 
Society and missions, benevolent institu- 
tions, the Anti-slavery Society, and all 
great movements that promised to ad- 
vance the cause of freedom and the im- 
provement of society, the diffusion of the 
Scriptures and the extension of Chris- 
tianity, found in Channing an indignant 
enemy or an eloquent advocate. In the 
summer of 1814, Mr. Channing married 
his cousin, Ruth Gibbs, by whom he had 
several children ; and having his mother 
settled near him, and surrounded by a 
society which was widely pervaded by 
his own sentiments and tastes, he had 
the purest sources of earthly happiness 
open to him. But his health began 
gradually to decline; and, in the spring 
of 1821, it was determined that he 
should try the effects of a voyage, and 
a year’s travel in Europe. Landing in 
Liverpool, where the fame of his pub- 
lished writings had made him well known, 
a number of admirers and co-religionists 
were waiting to give him an hospitable 
reception. He found himself over- 
whelmed with invitations, and tearing 
himself away from the embrace of kind 
friends who pressed him to remain, he 
courted retirement by spending some 
time at the lakes where he met Words- 
worth, of whose poetry he was an en- 
thusiastic admirer. Leaving England, he 
visited the Continent, travelled through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. At 
Rome, he received the intelligence of 
the death of his youngest son, a be- 
reavement he bore with much resigna- 


nign influence of religion, the love of|tion; and after an absence of a twelve- 
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month he returned to Boston, giving, on 
the first Sabbath of his re-appearance in 
his own pulpit, a thanksgiving address 
and service for his safe return, and for 
his renovated health. 

Dr. Channing—for he had received 
the title of Doctor in Divinity from Har- 
vard University—abandoned, as we 
have already said, at an early period, 
the prevailing and orthodox views of 
Christian doctrine, especially on the 
Divinity of Christ and the Trinity. He 
seems to have been for many years in- 
clined to Arian sentiments. But in later 
life, probably in consequence of being 
enlisted as a partizan in the Unitarian 
Controversy which, in 1815, was keenly 
agitated in America, he gradually slid 
into the adoption of pure Socinianism. 
He is described by his biographers, ‘* As 
a Member of the Church Universal of the 
Lovers of God and Lovers of Man.” But 
under this specious generality, he con- 
cealed opinions that fritter away the 
distinguishing spirit of Christianity as a 
remedial scheme of Providence ; and that 
no injustice is done him by this repre- 
sentation, is abundantly evident from 
many letters published in the Life, in 
which he says, that ‘the had long 
ceased to attach any importance to the 
rank or dignity of Christ, or to believe 
in the Trinity,—that the idea of Christ’s 
death being a satisfaction is no where 
taught in Scripture ; and that evil spirits 
have no existence, Satan being merely a 
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figurative personation of moral evil.” 
Still, according to his peculiar views of 
religious faith and duty, Dr. Channing 
was a devout and serious man, who had 
a profound reverence for the authority 
of Scripture, and was accustomed habi- 
tually to view all things in connection 
with eternity. He rejected as low and 
degrading the creed of Belsham and 
Priestley, and receiving with implicit de- 
ference the letter of the Divine Word, 
professed to be ‘tone of those who be- 
lieve and ardently prayed for light.” 
Reports were extensively prevalent that, 
on his death-bed, he had abandoned his 
Unitarian views, and returned eagerly 
to the Orthodox faith. But his nephew, 
who writes his biography, repudiates 
the rumour as a groundless calumny. 
He died on Sunday, 2d October, 1842, 
in an inn, having been seized with fever 
while on a journey at Bennington, 
Vermont; and over his burial-place in 
Mount Auburn, a monument was shortly 
after raised by his sorrowing congrega- 
tion, on one side of which is this in- 
scription :—‘ In memory of William 
Ellery Channing, honoured throughout 
Christendom for his eloquence and cour- 
age in maintaining and advancing the 
great cause of Truth, Religion, and Hu- 
man Freedom, this monument is grate- 
fully and reverently erected by the Chris- 
tian Society of which, during nearly forty 
years, he was Pastor.” 
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The founder of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, was born on 14th October, 
1756, in the village and parish of Llan- 
vihangel, about ten miles from Carmar- 
then, in Wales. His father, who was a 
plain farmer, sent him as soon as his 
opening facuities admitted of instruction 
to the school of Llanddowror, two miles 
distant, where he continued for nearl 
four years. In his earliest youth he had 
strong impressions of piety ; but it was 
not until he had reached his eighteenth 
year, that he was conscious of a real 
conversion of heart. The instrument of 


producing that spiritual change was the 
celebrated Welsh preacher, Rowlands, . 
who took his text from Hebrews iv. 15; 
and the magnitude of thetransition which. 
young Charles then made in his 1 ligious 
views and feelings, is compared Ly him- 
self, at one time to the state of a blind 
man who is suddenly restored to sight, 


y | and at another to his being introduced 


into a new heavens and a new earth. 
The impression of that sermon remained 
indelibly engraven on his memory. Cher- 
ishing an ardent desire for the ministry, 
he was enabled, by ways which Proyi- 
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dence unexpectedly opened up, to enter 
himself a student at. the University of 
Oxford. While he pursued with char- 
acteristic ardour the studies prescribed 
in that ancient seat of learning, he pre- 
served in all its simplicity, the spirit of 
fervent devotion which the powerful ora- 
tory of Rowlands had been the means of 
kindling; and although the genius of the 
place has unhappily, as experience has 
in too many instances shown, fostered a 
lifeless formality and indifference in reli- 
gion, he found a few young men of pious 
character, whose congenial society con- 
tributed in no small degree to neutralize 
the unwholesome atmosphere by which 
he was surrounded. Above all, his early 
introduction to John Newton, and the 
benefits derived from the correspondence 
of that good man, as well as his occa- 
sional visits to Olney, tended to foster 
lis attachment to Evangelical truth, and 
to promote his growth in Evangelical 
jiety. 

Mr. Charles having now finished his 
colleciate course, waited till Providence 
opened a way for his active employment 
in the duties of the ministry ; and in no 
long time he obtained ‘‘a title for orders” 
on Queen-Camel, in Somersetshire. On 
14th June, 1778, he was ordained dea- 
con at Oxford, and after spending a few 
weeks among his relatives in Wales, he 
entered on the regular duties of his 
curacy. There he literally verified the 
poet’s description, of one “ passing rich 
on forty pounds a-year.’”’ But even that 
paltry stipend had, by two successive 
reductions, been diminished to thirty 
pounds per annum, an income utterly 
insufficient to afford him a decent live- 
lihood; and we cannot wonder, there- 
fore, to find Mr. Charles desirous of re- 
signing a situation where he was placed 
in such straitened circumstances. Pass- 
ing over several temporary engagements 
of duty which, through various causes of 
disgust, he was obliged to relinquish, he 
came to Bala, in Merionethshire, and hav- 
ing, on 20th August, 1783, married Miss 
Jones, a lady who added to the charms 
of the highest female accomplishments 
the graces of a fervent and enlightened 
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piety, he fixed his head-quarters in that 
place, while he acted as curate in the 
neighbouring parish of Llanymawddwy. 
The duties of that curacy were very ar- 
duous, and the many difficulties he had 
to encounter would have daunted the 
resolution of a less energetic mind. In 
going to the church, he had to travel 
for miles through dreary solitudes and 
mountain-defiles, often wading on foot 
in the winter season through wreaths of 
drifted snow. The population of the 
parish being, for the most part, sunk in 
ignorance and vice, he revived the an- 
cient practice of catechising the young 
in the afternoon; and while this token 
of interest in the spiritual welfare of their 
families drew towards him the esteem and 
gratitude of the well- disposed amongst 
his parishioners, the spiritual and ele- 
vated tone of his preaching, together 
with the strict discipline he introduced, 
gave umbrage to an influential, though 
worldly and irreligious portion of them. 
These having accused him to the Rector 
of making unwarrantable innovations, 
and displayed a deep-rooted antipathy 
to his ministrations, the variety and ve- 
hement repetition of the charges, led his 
superior to think it would be inexpedient 
to continue the connexion, and he ac- 
cordingly intimated his intention to dis- 
miss Mr. Charles from the curacy. No 
sooner was this purpose announced, than 
a counter petition. was prepared, and 
signed by a majority of the parishioners, 
expressing their high sense of the bene- 
fits received from the labours of their 
pious curate, and their anxious desire to 
be favoured with his permanent services ; 
but the messenger employed to carry 
this petition, having been bribed by the 
hostile party, destroyed that document, 
so that it never came to the knowledge 
of the Rector, and the term of engage- 
ment with his curate having expired, 
Mr. Charles was allowed to depart. 
Thus cast again on the world without 
any prospect of useful or congenial em- 
ployment, Mr. Charles fell for a time 
into a state of despondency, from a 
growing fear that he would be obliged 
to leave the Church from which he had 
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received ordination ; and having, in that 
mood of mind, written to inform Mr. 
Newton of his perplexing situation, he 
received from that judicious friend the 
sound and Christian advice, to be pa- 
tient and carefully watch the leadings 
of Providence. That counsel he resolved 
to follow. Meanwhile, deterred by the 
influence of a very solemn and impres- 
sive dream from remaining idle in his 
Master’s work, he resolved on employing 
himself in some useful manner becoming 
his ministerial profession; and being 
grieved at the ignorance and irreligion 
prevalent amongst the Bala youth, he 
assembled as many as he could induce 
to attend, in his own house, for the 
purpose of religious instruction. This 
was a department of labour in which he 
was eminently fitted to excel. The sim- 
plicity and affectionate earnestness of his 
addresses to the children so won the 
hearts of all, that his efforts in this 
course of reformation succeeded beyond 
expectation; and so rapid was the in- 
crease in the number of his youthful 
congregation, that he was obliged to 
remove from his own house to a large 
and commodious chapel, belonging to 
the Calvinistic Methodists. Perceiving 
with the greatest satisfaction the work 
of the Lord thus prospering in his hand, 
he gradually enlarged the sphere of his 
operations in Bala and its neighbour- 
hood. There was urgent necessity for 
some extraordinary effort being made to 
supply the great spiritual destitution of 
Wales at that period. It was a vast 
moral desert, the extreme sterility of 
which, in the middle of the last century, 
in respect to religion, cannot be better 
described than in Mr. Charles’s own 
words. ‘In my travels,”? says he, 
‘through different parts of North Wales, 
I perceived that the state of the poor in 
general was so low as to religious know- 
ledge, that in many parts not one person 
in twenty was capable of reading the 
Scriptures; and in some districts hardly 
an individual could be found who had 
received any instruction in reading. I 
found daily proofs of the ignorance of 
the poor people who could not read, and 
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had never been catechetically instructed, 
even where constant preaching was not 
wanting.” The urgency was great, but 
‘‘notaman was found to till the ground.” 
The Established clergy, whose duty it 
was to give spiritual instruction to the 
people, either lived in supine indolence 
and neglect of duty, or would not be 
moved beyond the routine of the beaten 

track of traditional observances ; and as 

they universally refused to admit Mr. 

Charles into their pulpits, lest their slum- 

bers might be disturbed by the fervour of 
this apostolic preacher, he determined to 

follow his own course. Though not a 

schismatic, and retaining through life a 
friendly feeling towards the Established 

Church as a national institution, yet 

being forced by the conduct of the Welsh 
clergy to choose between two evils, he 
determined to make choice of the least 
—by joining the ranks of Methodism— 
which, holding the Gospel in its native 
purity, and affording him greater liberty 
of action, would place bim in a position 
to pursue those extensive plans of min- 

isterial usefulness which his large and 
benevolent mind had devised. Confining 
himself at first to preaching, he itiner- 

ated from place to place; and it would 
be describing scenes surpassing fiction, 

and yet true, were we to relate the effects 
which his eloquent statements, his ear- 
nest exhortations and impassioned ap- 
peals made on those who had all their 
life-time known nothing but the cold 
monotonous homilies of their regular 
clergy. On a people of so fervid and 
highly excitable temperament as the 
Welsh, the heavenly truths of the Gos- 
pel, communicated in the warm ener- 
getic manner, and the strongly figura- 
tive and poetical language of Charles, 
produced such impressions, that we can- 
not wonder when we are told, that at 
Loufudr, where he preached in 1785, 

and afterwards at Bontuchel, in Den- 
bighshire, many of the most profligate and 
irreligious men ‘were broken down and 
made to weep loudly ;” and that in some 
congregations, amounting to thousands 
who crowded to hear him, multitudes were 
melted into tears,—some mourning over. 
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the remembrance of their sins,—others 
giving way to similar emotions from the 
gush oftheirspiritual joy. But Mr.Charles 
was not a mere orator, he was a Chris- 
tian politician; for he united to the spirit 
of a devoted enthusiast in proclaiming 
the Gospel a sound and comprehensive 
judgment; and while he was animated 
with an unquenchable zeal to do good, 
the plans of usefulness he formed were 
all eminently practicable. Thus, having 
conceived the idea of making a moral 
and religious survey of Wales, he selected 
the most central part of each district, 
and applied himself to obtain the sta- 
tistics of the place in respect to the 
means of instruction, and the measure 
of popular intelligence. These inquiries 
having revealed a lamentably low state 
of education as well as of religion,—the 
point of consideration was how to apply 
an adequate remedy for so degraded a 
condition of the people: and while a 
mind of inferior energy would have 
shrunk from the apparently Herculean 
task, Mr. Charles, remembering the ex- 
hortation, ‘‘not to despise the day of 
small things,” determined to do what he 
eculd. He first addressed himself to 
provide the means of education, for 
which both men. and money were want- 
ed; and as in these circumstances an 
immediate plantation of schools on any 
extensive scale was impracticable, he 
proceeded on the principle of furnishing 
“‘ circulating schools,” which, after hav- 
ing continued nine months or a year in 
one place, might be removed to another. 
The entire execution of the scheme de- 
volved on himself: The very teachers 
he had previously to instruct.. He began 
with one teacher, whose duty was “ to 
instruct the poor in reading and in the 
first principles of Christianity by cate- 
chising them.” 

Having succeeded during a short visit 
to London in raising some money, he 
returned to attack the strongholds of 
ignorance in Wales, by commencing the 
career of a school-extensionist in earnest. 
Fortified as he was with the sinews of 
war, he soon obtained twenty teachers, 
all of whom were prepared for their 
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duties by his instructions, and who, after 
labouring for a limited period in one dis- 
trict, were transferred to pursue their 
vocation in some other destitute locality. 
The happiest results issued from this 
system, for not only the children were 
taught, but multitudes of grown up 
people volunteered to attend and eagerly 
sought instruction: nay, in many cases, 
persons of advanced age bought specta- 
cles for the purpose of learning to read, 
and scrupled not to join in the classes 
with their children and grandchildren. 
Gratified by the success of this scheme, 
Mr. Charles next applied himself to pro- 
cure a supply of Bibles—of which there 
was a lamentable scarcity throughout 
Wales, especially the northern counties. 
The bounty of private individuals being 
utterly incompetent to meet the exten- 
sive demand, he brought the subject 
under the notice of some well-disposed 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who 
recommended him to go to London and 
consult with the well-known friends of 
religion in the Metropolis. A private 
conference having been held, was: fol- 
lowed by a public meeting in March, 
1804, and this was the first organiza- 
tion of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, one of the noblest institutions 
that ever existed, and in the rise and 
progress of whose proceedings Mr. Charles 
took a most prominent part. One of the 
earliest undertakings of this Society, was 
an issue of Welsh Bibles and Testaments, 
a boon which was so highly prized and 
gladly welcomed by the eagerly expect- 
ant people, that the cart which brought 
the sacred cargo, was met on the road, 
and drawn into the town by the multi- _ 
tudes who regarded the event as a re- 
ligious jubilee. 

Mr. Charles adopted various other 
plans for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge amongst his countrymen, amongst 
which we may particularize the ‘‘Scrip- 
ture Dictionary,” and the “ Spiritual 
Treasury,’ a religious periodical which 
was started by him in 1799, and the 
issue of which, now that they possessed 
the power and had tasted the pleasures 
of reading, was absolutely necessary to 
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supply some wholesome food to their 
minds, which without such a guide might 
have been vitiated by the many stimulat- 
ing and poisonous productions of the 
press. But Mr. Charles himself, by his 
presence and living voice, exerted an in- 
fluence over his attached and admiring 
countrymen immensely greater than any 
written or printed work could possibly 
do. So long as he was able, he itinerated 
the country, performing the duties of a 
bishop without the name, and having all 
Wales for his diocese, endeavouring to 
revive the spiritual langour of some, and 
encourage the Christian progress of others 
—to inspect the state of the schools 
and show his fatherly interest in the 
Churches. It is almost incredible what 
hardships he braved—what privations 
this indefatigable man submitted too— 
what humble fare he got—what perils 
he encountered in discharging these 
duties among the sequestered villages— 
the wild and craggy districts of Wales. 
It is related that on one of his journeys, 
when he was plodding his weary way 
across Mount Magnart, in Carnarvon- 
shire, one of his thumbs was frost-bitten, 
and rapidly became so bad, that ampu- 
tation was considered indispensable. A 
violent fever ensued, and his life being 
thought in imminent danger, a prayer- 
meeting was held daily in the Church 
for his recovery. One of the persons 
who conducted the supplications, prayed 
with much emphasis, in allusion, doubt- 
less, to the case of Hezekiah, that fifteen 
years more might be given to their pas- 
tor,—a second and a third time he re- 
peated the same words; and it was re- 
marked as a striking coincidence that 
the pastor did die exactly at the expiry 
of that specified period, 

In the beginning of 1814, Mr. Charles’s 
health began to fail, and, though he lin- 
gered on a long time, his strength was 
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gradually but visibly declining, till at 
length, on the morning of 5th October, ~ 
that same year, his immortal spirit was 
borne to the mansions of glory. This 
painful event filled every individual with 
sorrow, and covered every household with 
sackcloth ; for all felt that they had lost 
a friend and benefactor. On the day of 
the funeral, a procession was formed of 
people who voluntarily came from all the 
surrounding country clad in the weeds of 
woe, extending from Bala to Llanecil, 
more than a mile in length; and when 
the mourning company assembled in the 
Church—which could not contain more 
than a small portion of the throng—the 
service was several times interrupted by 
the audible sobs of the people, unable to 
express their emotions for the loss of 
him who, from his Christian zeal and ex- 
tensive services, might well be called the 
Welsheapostle. 

The character of Mr. Charles was dis- 
tinguished by a happy combination of 
rare and even opposite qualities—of 
strength with tenderness—unyielding 
determination with exquisite sensibility 
—shrewd worldly sagacity—and good 
sense with an almost feminine softness 
and delicacy of feeling. All the princi- 
ples of his intellectual and moral nature, 
however, had been brought under the 
dominion of the Gospel—of that faith 
which giveth the victory over the world. 
The amiable graces of Christianity shone 
beautifully in his life; and it is observ- 
able that they did not in him spring up 
with rapid luxuriance, but by slow and 
painful culture; for, to use his own 
words, ‘no one knew how hard and 
difficult he had found the spiritual con- 
test.” The closing scene showed that 
he knew in whom he had believed, and 
that he died in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection. 
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Was the son of a respectable solicitor in | rather early age to the care of Dr. San- 
London, where he was born in 1628. | croft, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
His education was begun at home by | It was during his literary course at the 
his father, who transferred him at a! university that he first perceived the 
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truth and experienced the transforming 
power of the Gospel; and from that 
period to the close of his life, he gave 
unvarying evidence of the sincerity and 
steadfastness of his religious profession. 
The last year of his residence at the 
university was the year that is memor- 
able for the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween King Charles I. and his parliament, 
and at that same period he entered on 
the duties of the Christian ministry in 
Southwark. His serious and earnest 
strain of preaching was blessed as an 


instrument in the conversion of not a! 


few who attended the church where he 
officiated. That sphere of labour, how- 
ever, he ere long relinquished, having 
obtained a fellowship in New College, 
Oxford, whether he removed, avd where 
his superior acquirements procured him 
in 1652, the situation of senior proctor 
of the university. Leaving Oxford, he 
passed into Ireland, where he obtained 
a rectory, and preached every Sabbath 
in Dublin to large and admiring audi- 
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ences. Ejected, however, by the Act 
of Uniformity, he returned to London, 
where he established himself as a Non- 
conformist minister. The chapel in 
which for fifteen years he continued to 
officiate, was a favourite resort of Dis- 
senters, and there the discourses, which 
constitute his literary remains, were 
all preached. They bear almost exclu- 
sively on the exposition of Calvinistic 
doctrine ; but they are distinguished by 
the marks of apowerful and original mind. 
Charnock is now known and esteemed 
as a divine, chiefly by his excellent trea- 
tise on ‘‘ The Attributes of God,” which 
is universally allowed to hold the first 
place amongst English works of the- 
ology. His useful life was closed at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-two, 
and he was buried in the Church of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill. The library of no 
minister or divine can be said to be 
complete without the possession of 
Charnock’s works. 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, 


One of the most eminent fathers of the 
church, was born at Antioch, about the 
year 846. His father, whose name was 
Secundus, belonged to a noble family, 
and stood in the highest rank as a mili- 
tary officer. Possessed of ample means, 
he afforded his son the advantages of a 
most liberal education, intending to 
breed him up to the bar, with the ulti- 
mate view of his being qualified by a 
knowledge of law to fill some of the 
high offices of government. John met 
with great success as a barrister,—the 
acuteness of his mind, and his natural 
fluency of language, giving him pecu- 
liar adaptation for following the bar as 
a profession. But, being of a serious 
turn, he gradually became, as he ripened 
into manhood, more and more in earnest 
about religion ; and having adopted the 
ascetic views, which in his age and 
country extensively prevailed, he relin- 
quished the occupations of the bar—re- 
tired into solitude, and lived for six 
years in the practice of the most rigid 


austerities. Having completed his term 
of self-imposed exile from society, he 
determined to enter, the church, and, 
having received ordination as deacon at 
Antioch, entered with great zeal on the 
duties of the Christian ministry, As a 
preacher, he acquired so great celebrity 
for his eloquence in the pulpit, that he was 
distinguished by the surname of Chry- 
sostomus, or the golden-mouthed; he 
was sometimes called the Homer of 
orators, and the sparkling brilliancy of 
his eloquence often compared to the ra- 
diant beams of the sun, Though he 
had so weak a voice, that to be heard 
his pulpit was placed in the centré of 
his church, the people hung in rapture 
on the rich imagery, the graphic descrip- 
tions, the finely-turned periods that 
came from his lips; and they were ac- 
customed frequently to testify their ap- 
plause by the clapping of their hands 
and waving of handkerchiefs, His ser- 
mons exhibit a full and vivid picture of 
the manners of his time,—for in reprov- 
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ing the popular vices, he descended into 
minute details, and with the zeal of an 
apostle exhorted to the practice of holi- 
ness, His great reputation procured 
him a rapid succession of preferments, 
until in 397 he was raised to the patri- 
archate of Constantinople. That high 
office he determined should not be in his 
hands a mere title of rank, or a well 
endowed sinecure. He entered on the 
discharge of its duties with great zeal 
and activity, devoting his attention 
especially to reform the abuses which 
extensively prevailed amongst the clergy 
of his diocese—and, determined to live 
himself at the same time in the plainest 
and most unostentatious manner—he 
reduced his expenditure to what was 
‘barely necessary for comfort and re- 
spectability, that he might bestow the 
ereater part of his revenue on purposes 
of benevolence. His splendid charities 
endeared him to the people. But his 
sermons and charges, which contained 
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The eminent commentator on the Bible, 
was born at Moybeg, Ireland. His 
father, who was a public teacher of a 
classical academy, was a member of the 
Episcopal Church, but his mother, who 
came from Scotland, was a Presbyterian. 
She was a warm-hearted and intelligent 
Christian, who, in spite of the tendency 
of her Scotch education, had imbibed a 
strong dislike of Calvinism; and, like 
the generality of mothers, so strongly 
imbued the ductile mind of her son with 
her religious prejudices, that there is 
little doubt maternal influence secretly 
biassed him, at an early period, in favour 
of Wesleyan Methodism. Adam, when 
a boy, was remarkable for vigour of 
bodily constitution, and great acuteness 
and energy of mind. For a while, how- 
ever, he appeared a dull and unpromis- 
ing scholar; until, stung by the rnde 
sarcasms of a school-fellow, who des- 
cribed him as a dunce, he, at the age of 
eight years, suddenly appeared in a new 
character—his latent energies were rous- 
ed, and he made thenceforth such rapid 
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severe animadversion on reigning vices, 
gave umbrage to the gentry as well as 
the clergy, who, uniting, raised up a 
host of enemies against him, and their 
insatiable revenge was never appeased, 
until, by their insidious arts, and indus- 
trious misrepresentations of Chrysos- 
tom’s character and conduct to the 
Empress Eudoxia, he was deposed and 
banished. Not long after, however, he 
was recalled and reinstated in his offi- 
cial dignity; but, pursuing the same 
zealous and uncompromising course of 
reformation—the severity of his admo- 
nitions and rebukes exposed him afresh 
to the resentment of the evil-disposed, 
through whose influence he was driven 
a second time into exile. But he died 


in a desert part of Armenia on the road 
to his destined Patmos in the year 407. 
His works fill thirteen folio volumes. 
The best edition is that which was issued 
in Paris in 1718, under the editorial 
care of the learned Montfaucon. 
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progress in every branch of learning— 
except arithmetic, for which he never 
had any taste—that he was with com- 
mon consent regarded as the facile prin- 
ceps in theschool. His father, who had 
a small glebe, which he cultivated 
chiefly by his own personal industry, 
generally occupied his son, after the dis- _ 
missal of the school, in assisting the 
operations of his farm; so that young 
Clarke’s time was spent, while resident 
under the paternal roof, between classical 
studies and agricultural labour. Hither- 
to he had no sense of religion beyond _ 
the early principles instilled into his 


mind by parental instruction; but, in 
his seventeenth year, while attending a 
Methodist chapel, his mind was brought, 
by the ministry of Mr Thomas Barber, 
under such deep impressions, that his 
religion remained no longer a thing of 
head-knowledge—he betook himself to 
earnest prayer, and searching of the 
Scriptures, until, with a heart which re- 
lied solely and wholly on Christ, he 
found peace und joy in believing. This 
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important era in his personal history de- 
cided his choice of a future profession ; 


for, having resolved to dedicate himself | 


unreservedly to the Lord’s service, he 
looked to the ministry as affording the 
amplest field and the best opportunities 
of carrying out the purposes of that 
self-consecration. In his own striking 
language, the design of living and doing 
all to the Divine glory, gave an energy 
to his mind, and an impulse to his ex- 
ertions, which, he was persuaded, no 
inferior principle could impart :— ‘I 
saw, from my own case, that religion 
. was the gate to true learning and sci- 
ence, and that those who went through 
their studies without this, had at least 


double work to do, and, in the end, not | 


an equal produce. My mind became 
enlarged to take in everything useful.” 


Stimulated by these high motives to | 


devote himself to the work of the min- 
istry, he naturally wished to exercise it 
in the Christian communion which had 
yielded him so much spiritual benefit ; 
and accordingly, having been recom- 
mended to the favourable notice of Mr 
Wesley, he was by that gentleman sent 
to complete his education at the Kings- 
wood School. Circumstances of the 
most trivial nature often prove the oc- 
casion of exercising an important influ- 
ence on the future life; and young 
Clarke's history affords a striking ex- 
ample. For happening, while digging 
in the school garden, to find a half 
guinea, he purchased a Hebrew Gram- 
mar, the study of which laid the foun- 
dation of that critical knowledge which 
he afterwards turned to such valuable 
account in his expositions of the Sacred 
Volume. When approved by Mr Wesley, 
he was sent forth as an itinerant 
preacher, at the age of twenty-two. 
The circuit assigned to him was in 
Wiltshire ; and his juvenile appearance 
—which procured him the designation 
of the ‘‘ boy preacher” — exposed him 
to a variety of treatment, to ridicule and 
popular persecution in some quarters ; 
while his devout earnestness, together 
with his superior qualities of intelligence 
and discretion, ensured the most encour- 
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aging prospects of success in others. 
Through good report and bad report— 
whether men would hear or whether 
they would forbear—he persevered with 
characteristic resolution, having inscrib- 
ed the following words on the mantel- 
piece of his lodgings, and adopted them 
as his motto :—‘‘ Stand thou as a beaten 
anvil to the stroke, for it is the property 
of a good warrior to be flayed alive and 
yet conquer.” 

Another motto, which, at an earlier 
period, and in reference to his pursuit of 
knowledge, he adopted, no less clearly 
indicates a leading feature of his mind. 
It was taken from Proverbs, xviii. 1— 
“ Through desire, a man having sepa- 
rated himself, seeketh and intermed- 
dleth with all wisdom.” Seldom has 
the life and habits of any man afforded 
a more literal commentary on the words 
of Solomon than those of Clarke in the 
prosecution of his» Biblical studies.— 
Amid all his wanderings and harassing 
experience as a Methodist preacher, he 
was carrying on his course of literary 
improvement, and collecting the materi- 
als of his future works. His industry 
was indefatigable; and one anecdote 
may suffice to show how. great an econo- 
mist he was of his time. The duties of 
his various stations obliging him to take 
long rides every day, he trained himself 
to the practice of reading on horseback, 
and in that manner—though obviously 
attended with great danger—he improv- 
ed the winged moments as they flew. 

We are now to view Mr Clarke as, in 
many respects, settled in life. The first 
step towards this consummation, was 
his marriage with Miss Mary Cooke, 
daughter of Mr Cooke, clothier, Crow- 
bridge—a connection which, though 
violently opposed by the relatives, proved 
a happy and auspicious union; for the 
lady possessed all the qualities of personal 
accomplishment, — piety, sound sense, 
and amiable disposition, thatrendered her 
a good wife and an affectionate mother ; 
and although they met with many heavy 
domestic trials, in the loss of several of 
their sons and daughters after having 
reached a mature age, they enjoyed us 
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much connubial happiness as falls to the 
lot of many. 

The literary acquirements of Mr Clarke 
having «become widely known, he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the University of St. Andrews, and was 
enrolled a member of several learned 
societies, both at home and in America, 
whose journals contain some of his com- 
munications. Nay, in not a few of these, 
both literary and benevolent societies, 
he took an active part, not merely as an 
influential member, but also as an office- 
bearer—a good deal of his leisure time 
being devoted to the management of 
their affairs—while his chief attention 


and interest were concentrated in the 
duties of his congregational charge. 
The pressure of these multifarious la- 
bours at length producing an injurious 
influence on his health, he was recom- 
mended by his medical advisers to re- 
sign his pastoral office, which he did in 
1815, and withdrew from the public life 
he had led for ten vears in the Metropo- 
lis, to the small but beautiful property 
of Millbrook, in Lancashire, which the 
liberality of a few friends presented to 
him. In that elegant retreat, where he 
was released from the duties of office, 
he had leisure to prosecute his commen- 
tary, which was now in an advanced 
state of preparation. At the same time, 
so far from being buried in obscurity, 


Millbrook became a favourite place of 
resort ; and tlie fame of its proprietor— 
the order and highly-cultivated state of 
his farm—and his museum, rich in trea- 
sures of antiquarian and Oriental inte- 
rest— attracted great numbers of the 
resident gentry to his mansion, A resi- 
dence at so great a distance from the 
Metropolis, however, was, to a literary 
man, engaged in a work like Dr Clarke’s, 
attended with many disadvantages ; and 
we cannot wonder at finding him, after 
eight years’ experiment, disposing of his 
estate, and returning again to London, 
But he did not settle in the city itself: 
He fixed his quarters in the village of 
Eastcott, about seven miles from the 
Metropolis ; and in Haydon Hall, a spa- 
cious mansion, which he purchased, and 
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where he spent the remainder of his 
days, he completed his Commentary, the 
composition of which had, more or less, 
occupied his attention for forty years, 
and the publication of which had been 
issued at intervals from 1810-26. 

It appears that, continuing his con- 
nection with the Methodist body, he 
undertook occasional engagements to 
preach ; and it so happened that he had 
an appointment of this kind at Bays- 
water on the morning of the day on 
which he died. But Providence had de- 
creed that this engagement should not 
be fulfilled, for a sudden attack of Asiatic 
cholera—which was then committing 
dreadful ravages in London and its 
neighbourhood—at once prostrated his 
energies, and he died 26th August, 1832, 
Amid all the paroxyms and bodily dis- 
tortions produced by that frightful dis- 
ease, he maintained an unshaken faith 
in the Redeemer—his soul remained in 
perfect peace, being stayed on the Lord 
Jehovah—and up to the final moment 
of his departure, he exhibited all the 
elevated feelings of one who rejoiced in 
the hope of a blessed resurrection. 

Dr. Clarke was not a man of original 
powers, or even of a very high order of 
intellect ; but he possessed talents above 
the average standard, and the severe 
discipline to which he had trained his 
mind—above all, his indefatigable in- 
dustry in the pursuit of learning, and 
the very orderly manner in which he had 
disposed all his acquirements in know- 
ledge, so as to be available when occasion 
demanded—obtained for him the charac- 
ter of a man of unbounded -learning. 
He was, without doubt, a learned per- 
son ; and no one can read his Commen- 
tary without deriving much useful in- 
formation from it, particularly in the - 
illustration of Oriental customs. But a 
large portion of it is more a compilation 
than those who have not examined it 
will be prepared to think; and even in 
that department—in which it was sup- 
posed to surpass all other Commentaries 
—its value is greatly diminished, since 
the Biblical labours of Kitto and others, — 
have opened up new aud unexpected 
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mines of Oriental knowledge. Dr. 
Clarke, in addition to his great work, 
the Commentary—on which his literary 
and theological fame chiefly rests—was 
the author or editor of numerous minor 
works. As an author, he published, in 
1797, a Dissertation on the Use and 
Abuse of Tobacco; in 1802, a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, to which, four 
years afterwards, a Supplement was ad- 
ded ; in 1807, The Succession of Sacred 
Literature, a Clavis Biblica, or Com- 
pendium of Scripture Knowledge, Me- 
moirs of the Wesley Family, three 
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volumes of Sermons, an Autobiography, 
and a vast number of contributions to 
various literary journals, As an editor, 
he published an abridged edition of 
Baxter’s Christian Directory, a transla- 
tion of Fleury’s Manners of the Israel- 
ites, Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane 
History of the World, a translation of 
Thom’s Reflections, Harmer’s Foedera 
in folio, which he undertook at the re- 
quest of the Government, and the first 
volume of which only he lived to see 
published. 


DR. SAMUEL CLARKE 


Was born at Norwich, on 11th October, 
1675. His father, who held the civic 
dignity of Alderman in that city, was in 
comfortable circumstances, and deter- 
mined to afford his son the advantages 
of a liberal education, independently of 
all views to a future profession. Accor- 
_ dingly, young Clarke, after spending 
a few years at the free school of Nor- 
wich, was removed to Caius College, 
Cambridge, where, amongst the routine 
of studies that occupy attention, he 
showed an early and decided predilec- 
tion for that of theology. Determined 
to draw his knowledge from the.fountain- 
head, he cultivated a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures, by daily peru- 
sal of the Old Testament in Hebrew, 
and the New Testament in Greek. But 
theology, though it was the chief, was 
not the exclusive subject of his study. 
Justly concluding that every branch of 
science has a close connection with, and 
subserviency to, that of divinity, he di- 
rected his mind to various departments 
of physics; and, in particular, resolved, 
by intense and indefatigable application, 
to make himself master of the principles 
and bearings of the Newtonian System. 
Optics became his favourite pursuit; and 
before his twenty-fourth year, he had 
appeared before the world as an author, 
by an English translation of Rohault’s 
Physics, which long enjoyed the re- 
putation of being the best elemen- 
tary work for students. On the publi- 
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cation of this work, Clarke took orders, 
and, with characteristic assiduity, de- 
voted himself to the investigation of 
subjects connected with the literature 
of his sacred profession. In 1699 he 
commenced his career of religious au- 
thorship by publishing “ Three Practical 
Essays on Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Repentance,” the object of which was 
to inculcate the holiness of the Christian 
life, and to enforce that duty on the 
minds of the young by sketches of the 
severe and protracted discipline of the 
primitive Church; and this work was, 
shortly after, followed by his ‘ Para- 
phrase on the Four Gospels.” In 1704, 
he was appointed to a Lectureship on 
the ‘Evidences ;” and it was in the 
discharge of this official duty he was led 
to the preparation of those profound and 
elaborate compositions which have raised 
his name to the first rank of philosophi- 
cal divines—viz: A ‘‘ Lecture on the 
Being and Attributes of God,” and an- 
other on the “ Evidence of Natural and 
Revealed Religion.” These, having been 
expanded into the character and form of 
treatises, were afterwards published ; 
and, by the acuteness of their meta- 
physical reasoning, the depth and com- 
prehensiveness of their views, as well as 
the rich vein of piety that runsthrough the 
works, were hailed by the literary world 
as the productions of no ordinary writer. 
A diversity of judgment has been pro- 
nounced as to the philosophical sound~ 
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ness and value of the @ priori argu- 
ment, on which the former of these 
works is constructed ; butno difference 
of opinion exists as to the transcendant 
merits of Clarke’s performance ; and ac- 
cordingly, from its first appearance til) 
the present day, it has been considered | 
a standard work in the literature of 
English theology. Promotion was liber- 
ally offered to an author whose name 
had now become celebrated; and, in 
1706, he was appointed to the Rectory 
of St. Bennett’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, | 
where, though the very reverse of aj 
popular preacher, he proved himself con- 
scientious and diligent in the perform- 
ance of his parochial duties, Amidst | 
his abstruse speculations in theology, he 
still found leisure to cultivate his early 
taste for physical science ; and not long 
after his settlement in this metropolitan 
rectory, he published a translation into 
Latin of Sir Isaac Newton’s Treatise on | 
Optics. The successful execution of this 
important undertaking was highly gra- 
tifying to the great philosopher, who 
not only rewarded the translator with 
the liberal remuneration of £500, but 
honoured him with his private friendship ; 
and conferred on him several substantial 
marks of his regard—especially by in- 
troducing Mr Clarke to the notice of 
Queen Anne, who nominated him one 
of the royal chaplains, and afterwards 
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he delivered a series of lectures on the 
Church Catechism, on Thursday even- 
ings, which were exceedingly useful, and, 
being afterwards published, received a 
large share of the public favour. Ata 
later period, Dr. Clarke—for in 1709 he 
had taken his degree of D.D. at Cam- 
bridge—was engaged in a discussion 
about the ‘‘ Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity ;” and the part he espoused in 
that discussion unfortunately conveyed 
an impression of his heterodoxy on one 
of the most fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel. He discovered a leaning to 
Arianism ; and hence, although his 
name ranks with that of Butler in the 
highest class of metaphysical divines, 
who have defended or illustrated the 
outworks of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, he cannot be follcwed without 
caution as a guide into a knowledge of 
the characteristic mysteries of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Clarke died in a sudden and 
affecting manner,— occasioned, it may 
be, by excitement, at the prospect of an 
extraordinary public duty that awaited 
him, though in the inscrutable provi- 
dence of God he was not allowed to 
execute it. Having to preach before the 
Judges at Serjeants’ Inn, he was, on the 
morning of the appointed day, seized 
with an inflammatory attack, which 
from his side shifted to his head, and 
carried him off at midnight on 17th 


presented him to the Rectory of St} May, 1729. 


James's, Westminster. In that situation 
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Was born at Wisbeach, in Cambridge- 
shire, on 28th March, 1760. His fa- 
ther, the Rev. John Clarkson, held the 
offices of master of the Free Grammar 
School at Wisbeach, afternoon lecturer 
in the church of that town, and curate 
of Walsoken—a parish about two miles 
distant, and, notwithstanding the variety 
of his official duties, was distinguished 
not only by his indefatigable energy as 
a teacher, but by his devoted and la- 
borious attention to the interests of the 
poor and sick of his parish, whom he 


regularly visited in the evenings after 


the school was dismissed. Young Clark- 
son, having received the rudiments of 
education from his father, was removed — 
to St. Paul’s School, and, having earned 
distinction there as an eminent scholar,” 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1783. In that college he sustained 
his reputation by gaining the first prize 
for a Latin essay, and the following 
year, when the subject of dissertation 
among the senior Bachelors of Arts was 
announced to be ‘ Anne liceat invitos 
in servitutem dare? Is itright to make — 
slaves against their will ?”—Clarkson 
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felt himself bound to apply with in- 
creased ardour in a competition, the 
issue of which would so manifestly tar- 
nish, or greatly brighten, the distin- 
guished honours he had already won. 
Accordingly, fired with literary ambi- 
tion, he set himself with intense assidu- 
ity to collect all information and 
evidence bearing on the subject of the 
slave-trade; and having carefully learned 
from a friend that some notices of the 
nefarious traffic were given in Anthony 
Benezet’s Historical Account of Guinea, 
he hastened to London to procure that 
volume. ‘No person,” says he in the 
introduction to his History of the Abo- 
lition of the Slave-trade, ‘‘ can tell 
the severe trial which the writing of 
this essay proved to me. I had ex- 
pected pleasure from the invention of 
the arguments—from the arrangement 
_of them—from the putting of them to- 
gether, and from the thought in the 
interim that I was engaged in an in- 
nocent contest for literary honour. But 
all my pleasure was damped by the 
facts that were now continually before 
me. It-was but one gloomy subject 
from morning to night. In the day- 
time I was uneasy ; in the night I had 
little rest. I sometimes never closed 
my eyelids from grief. It became now 
not so much a trial for academical re- 
~ putation, as for the production of a work 
which might be useful to injured Africa, 
and keeping this idea in my mind ever 
after the perusal of Benezet, I always 
slept with a candle in my room, that I 
might rise out of bed, and put down 
such thoughts as might occur to me iu 
the night, if I judged them valuable, 
conceiving that no argument of any 
moment should be lost. in so great a 
cause. Having at length finished this 
painful task, I sent my essay to Dr 
Peckard, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
College, and soon afterwards found my- 
self honoured, as before, with the first 
prize.” Seldom has a university prize 
essay been followed with so great and 
so auspicious results. The subject of it 
had struck a chord in the breast of 
Clarkson, which continued to vibrate in 
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sympathy with the oppressed Africans ; 
and the facts and arguments embodied 
in it—and to which most other parties 
would have thought they had done suf- 
ficient justice by a burst of eloquent de- 
clamation—gave a very different im- 
pulse to his sensitive and Christian 
mind—set him about the consideration 
of some practical scheme by which the 
horrid barbarities of the slave trade 
might be in future prevented. But what 
plan should be devised was scarcely 
more difficult of solution than where the 
person was to be found, at that time, 
willing and capable of undertaking the 
execution of it. As to himself—his 
youth, his comparative ignorance of men 
and manners, his want of influence in 
society—all conspired to deter him from 
the seemingly Herculean labour. But 
an important object would be gained by 
the first step being taken in such a 
movement, and he resolved to take that 
step, by doing all that was then in his 
power—translating his Latin disserta- 
tion into English, and endeavouring to 
diffuse, in an attractive form, such in- 
formation as would rouse the interest 
and sympathies of the British public. 
In the month of November, 1785, this 
translation was published; and Mr 
Clarkson, having made kaown in Lon- 
don his benevolent object, was intro- 
duced to many friends of abolition, 
whose influence was readily exerted to 
circulate his book as extensively as pos- 
sible. Amongst those who most warmly 
encouraged his views were the Rev. 
James Ramsay, vicar of Teston, Kent 
—a resident for nineteen years in the 
island of St Christopher, Bishop Por- 
teous and Lord Scarsdale, Mr Bennet 
Langton, Granville Sharpe, James and 
Richard Phillips, and—last, though not 
least—Lord Barham, then Comptroller 
of the Navy, who rendered him the 
most valuable assistance in prosecuting 
his preliminary inquiries. The most in- 
defatigable means were adopted to pro- 
cure information, by boarding almost all 
the vessels engaged in the African trade 
that were lying in any of the British 
seaports; and in the course of his re- 
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searches—which were pursued with un- 
tiring activity and perseverance—he is 
said to have visited every county in 
England, having travelled nearly four 
thousand miles during one year in fur- 
therance of his benevolent designs. 
The bodily fatigue attendant on these 
joumneys was the least part of his trials. 
His mind was often painfully harassed 
by opposition, and sometimes also by 
disappointment in particular objects of 
his search—for example: being intensely 
desirous to discover an unknown sailor, 
whom he had heard of having been en- 
gaged in a kidnapping expedition up 
one of the rivers of Africa, he visited 
almost every harbour in the United 
Kingdom, and was about to relinquish 
his search in despair, when, having acci- 
dentally learned that Isaac Parker was 
the name of the seaman, and that he 
was on board the Melampus frigate, 
lying in Plymouth, Mr Clarkson hastened 
down to that seaport, and obtained from 
the lips of Parker an account of the 
time, place, and manner of the attack 
that was made on the African village, 
from which forty-five persons, men, 
women, and children, were kidnapped. 
The character of the seaman was next 
investigated, and satisfactory testimonies 
having been received as to the respec- 
tability and honesty of the man, Mr 
Clarkson considered himself amply re- 
warded for all his anxiety and toil, by 
obtaining authentic information as to a 
fact, then only suspected, that such hor- 
rid outrages were frequently committed 
by kidnapping parties on the coast of 
Africa. Besides the oral information, 


however, which it was the primary ob-’ 


ject of these extensive journeys to col- 
lect, he applied himself to procure spe- 
cimens of the natural progress and 
manufactures of Africa, the exhibition 
of which, as displaying considerable 
skill and ingenuity, was useful in re- 
moving an impression—unhappily pre- 
valent in many quarters—that the Afri- 
cans were little, if at all, above the 
level of brutes. Lastly, he made a per- 
sonal inspection of a slave ship; and, 
having caused an accurate engraving to 
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be made of the cells, the gratings, and 
the barricades across the deck, with a 
description of the uses of them, in im- 
prisoning the unfortunate creatures that 
were huddled together to be transported 
across the seas to hopeless slavery, he 
published it, with the view of awaken- 
ing the public interest and sympathies 
in the cause, by the spectacle of such 
inhuman cruelties. The impression pro- 
duced by this picture exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of its author, and pro- 
cured him friends and coadjutors in al- 
most every class of society. Amongst 
those in Parliament who became warmly 
interested in the fate of Africa was Wil- 
berforce, who was thenceforth constantly 
associated with Mr Clarkson, and who, 
at a meeting of the Anti-slavery Society, 
in Freemasons’ Hall, held on the 15th 
May, 1830, generously alluded, in his 
opening speech from the chair, to the 
superior claims of that gentleman as 
having begun the good work before 
him. My Clarkson, being. incessantly 
engaged in researches connected with 
his favourite cause, was in the habit of 
publishing on the subject almost every 
year; but it was in 1788 that his great 
work on the impolicy of the slave-trade 
was given to the world. In the year 
following, he went to France, to adyo- 
cate the cause in that country ; and ob- 
tained introductions to all influential 
persons who were known to be friendly 
to his views; amongst others, he re- 
ceived polite attentions and the warmest 
encouragements from the celebrated 
minister, M. Neckar, at whose house he 
dined with the coloured deputies from 
St. Domingo, who had been sent to 
France to demand that their free coun- 
trymen should he raised to equal privi- 
leges with the white inhabitants of the ~ 
French colonies. The interview with 
those sable commissioners was very aus- 
picious, as from them Mr Clarkson re- 
ceived much new and interesting infor- 
mation, which he turned afterwards to 
a good account. His success in France 
was exceedingly encouraging, as he 
numbered amongst the friends of his 
cause several members of the National 
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Assembly, as well as dignitaries of the | generously and fully redeemed. An op- 
Church ;) but the path was opened | portunity of a more promising character 
chiefly by his own address and pre- | than had hitherto occurred for thefurther- 
caution, in taking with him, for distri- | ance of Mr. Clarke’s benevolent views, 
bution, copies of his work translated | presented itself in the Congress of the 
into French, together with engravings of | Allied Sovereigns, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the slave-ship. These produced a great in 1818. Thither he determined to re- 
sensation, and enlisted the interest even | pair, and enjoyed the honour of an 
of the King and Court. Little or no|interview with the Emperor Alexan- 
good results, however, sprang from this | der, in which that amiable and Christian 
journey to France; and yet Mr Clark- | monarch expressed the liveliest desire for 
son, inured to disappointment, resolved |the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
to persevere in his labours of love.— | promised to place with his own hands 
Great faith and fortitude, indeed, were | the documents and engravings, illustra- 
required, for a host of enemies pursued |tive of its evils, before his royal 
him in all his movements through | brethren of Austria and Prussia. Not- 
Britain, and even to France. These | withstanding all these favourable omens, 
were persons interested in the mainte-| the great powers of Continental Europe 
nance of the slave-trade, who annoyed | were slow in consenting to any national 
and opposed him in every way that the | treaties relative to the subject; but Mr. 
deadliest malice could suggest ; and not | Clarkson had, long before the congress 
the least painful form their malignity | of foreign sovereigns, the unspeakable 
assumed was that of determined punish- | satisfaction of seeing his arduous labours 
ment of the tradesmen who were friendly | brought to a happy termination, by an 
—frightening some from giving their| Act of the British Legislature, which, 
testimony whom he had travelled hun-|in 1807, decreed the final abolition of 
dreds of miles to see, and persecuting | the slave trade. 

others, who had appeared as witnesses} Besides his numerous publications 
in his favour. Those persons, being | connected with the slave trade, Mr. 
thus ruined in their business, and de-| Clarkson was the author of several 
prived of the means of subsistence, na-| works on other subjects—a ‘ Portrait 
_turally applied to him for relief; and, | of Quakerism,” which appeared in 1807, 
to his great joy, the father of the late| the design of which was to give a true 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq., volunteered to | account of the principles and practices 
‘make good all injuries which anyindivi- | of the Society of Friends—and a ‘ Life 
dual might suffer from such persecution” | of William Penn,” which was issued in 
—a pledge which that gentleman most | 1813. 
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Her real name was Janet Sinclair, being | guardianship of their paternal grand- 
the second daughter of Sir John Sinclair, | mother at the family seat, Thurso Castle, 
Bart., of Ulbster, (so well known for his}in Caithness. That venerable relative 
many useful patriotic labours,) by his | endeavoured to train her young and in- 
first wife, who had been Miss Maitland | teresting charge in a religious manner, 
of Stoke-Newington. She was born in| and her wishes and aims were zealously 
London, on 17th April, 1781, whilst her | seconded by the simple Bible lessons of 
father was residing in the Metropolis, in| an old but pious English nurse. Lady 
attendance upon his Parliamentary duties. | Janet removed to Edinburgh with her 
Deprived of her mother soon after, she | grand-daughters, when they commenced 
and her sister Hannah, who was a year| their elementary education; and, that 
older, were brought down to Scotland] completed, the two girls were sent to a 
in their infancy, and placed under the! boarding-school at Stoke- Newington, 
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kept by Mrs. Crisp, who had formerly 
been the teacher of their mother. That 
interesting recollection, no. doubt, pro- 
cured them a more than ordinary share 
of attention; at all events, enjoying in 
that seminary the instructions of the best 
masters, they both made very great pro- 
ficiency, and, at the respective ages of 
fifteen and sixteen, returned to Edin- 
burgh, richly furnished with every femi- 
nine accomplishment. In that city, the 
family mansion being in the suburban 
district of Canongate, where a number 
of the resident gentry still lingered, their 
place of worship was the parish Church; 
and it was from the ministrations of the 
late pious Dr. Walter Buchanan, they 
received their first impressions of re- 
ligion, which were happily deepened 
and confirmed by perusing Wilberforce’s 
‘ Practical View,’ then newly published. 
Religion having now become with them 
a living principle, they altered their views 
as to many of the practices and pastimes 
of fashionable society; but as they had 
no natural turn for the gaieties of the 
world, they felt the less difficulty in 
adopting that stricter course which their 
religious principles seemed imperatively 
to dictate ; and though they were far re- 
moved from gloom or austerity, they 
thenceforth resolyed to live as those 
whose reigning care was to walk with 
God, and avoid every thing that tended 
to interrupt that spiritual fellowship, An 
event, ere long, occurred to separate the 
sisters; viz., the marriage of Miss Jessie, 
to the young Baronet of Luss, and her 
consequent removal from Edinburgh to 
the ancestral seat, Rossdhu Castle, on 
the banks of Lochlomond. But though 
now in separate conditions, both con- 
tinued steadfast in their adherence to 
the Evangelical principles of the Gos- 
pel. Hannah, indeed, not’ long after, 
fell into a lingering illness, and died at 
a comparatively early age, leaving a 
testimony to the truth in a well-known 
tract, ‘A Letter on the Principles of the 
Christian Faith,’’ which was published 
after her death, accompanied by a brief 
Memoir from the eloquent pen of Leigh 
Richmond. The removal of so excel- 
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lent and justly-beloved a sister was felt 
by Lady Colquhoun as a great trial ; but, 
while she bowed in humble acquiescence, 
she resolved to make it quicken her own 
activity in the service of her God and 
Saviour; and, certainly, throughout the 
whole of her future life, she acted as one 
who devoted her time, her talents and 
her influence, to diffuse the knowledge 
and blessings of the Gospel. Besides 
the immediate benefit she conferred on 
her own household,—to every inmate of 
which, including her humblest servants, 
she frequently spoke and read on their 
spiritual interests,—she was, both at 
Luss and during her occasional sojourns 
in Edinburgh, a diligent visitor in the 
cottages of the poor, to instruct and 
pray with the aged and the sick; and 
subsequently by the advice, and after the 
practice, of Mrs. Fry, Lady Colquhoun 
commenced the practice of visiting in 
the jail of Dumbarton, and rendering to 
the poor prisoners the same Christian 
attentions which that benevolent lady 
did in the cells of London. She also 
took a prominent interest in many bene- 
volent and missionary institutions, par- 
ticularly in the Home Mission of the Irish 
Church, and the Lady’s Society for the 
Promotion of Female Education in India. 
Nor did her zeal for doing good confine 
itself with the range of her personal ex- 
ertions. She began early to circulate 
tracts ‘through the press, which were 
originally intended only for distribution 
amongst her acquaintances and depen- 
dents, and while she strictly maintained 
her zzcognito, enjoyed the satisfaction of 
knowing several instances of their pro- 
ducing good in the circles for which they 
were intended. In accordance with the 
dying: request of her venerable father, 
and the often-expressed wishes of her 
husband, she was induced afterwards to 
prefix her name to her works; and 
though this publicity was made at a 
painful sacrifice of her own feelings, 
there is no doubt that her advisers judged 
rightly that her name, and well-known 
spirituality of character, would open for 
those little publications a more extended 
sphere of usefulness. Her works given 
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to the world in the way described, were, 
“Despair and Hope,” exemplified in a 
narrative founded on fact—‘ Impres- 
sions of the Heart,” relative to the na- 
ture and excellence of genuine religion— 
“Thoughts on the Religious Profession 
of the Higher Classes of Society’’—*‘ The 
Kingdom of God,”’ containing a brief ac- 
count of its properties, trials, privileges, 
and duration—and the “ World’s Reli- 
gion,” as contrasted with genuine Chris- 
tianity. These works are all distinguish- 


ed by fervent piety, sober judgment, and | 


elegant diction. 

Lady Colquhoun felt it to be her duty 
to leave the Established Church of Scot- 
landin 1848. Indeed she anticipated that 
unhappy secession by a few weeks, having 
carried a motion made at the April meet- 
ing of her favourite Indian Association, 
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of which she was patroness; and, leaving 
with the majority of the ladies who fol- 
lowed her, she entered with enthuiastic 
energy into the Free Church movement, 
and was a munificent contributor to the 
erection of Churches, and the supply of 
various urgent wants which the rise of 
the new sect had created. A cold, caught 
by exposure to rain, brought on a sud- 
den illness, which in a few weeks reduced 
her to a state of hopeless debility, and 
during the whole progress of it, as she 
lay on her death-bed, she gave the 
| highest evidence of triumphant faith, 
as well as the most affecting tokens for 
the spiritual welfare of all her family and 
dependents. She died on 21st October, 
| 1846, and was buried in the family vault 
at Luss. 
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The celebrated poet, was born 15th No- 
vember, 1731, at Great Berkhampstead, 
Herts. His father, the rector of that 
place, was second in descent from Earl 
Cowper, Lord Chancellor of England ; 
and his mother, the danghter of Roger 
Dame, Esq, traced her lineage from 
King Henry UL, and subsequently 
through a long line of noble families ; 
‘so that on both sides of the house he was 
connected with a circle of relatives dis- 
tinguished by high rank and great 
worldly influence. His mother—who is 
said to have been as amiable and accom- 
plished as she was high-born — died 
when her son was six years old; but 
from the strong impression which, young 
as he was, he had received of her ma- 
ternal tenderness, that painful event in- 
flicted wounds on his sensitive heart 
which never closed up ; and the violent 
burst of emotions which agitated him, 
half a century after, on the unexpected 
receipt of her portrait, showed that an 
occasion was only wanting to rekindle, 
at any time through life, the spirit of 
unextinguished affection that was glow- 
ing in his filial bosom. Whether it was 
owing to the additional gloom cast over 
his naturally pensive feelings by the loss 


of that beloved guardian, or that his 
/mental faculties were unusually slow of 
‘development, he appeared a dall, inani- 
‘mate, unpromising boy ; and it was not 
till he was rising into a full-grown 
youth, that he gave any indication of 
possessing that superior order of intellect 
by which he was distinguished. The 
rudiments of knowledge he acquired in 
a day-school in his native village, from 
which he was transferred to the academy 
of Dr Pitman of Newmarket, a few 
miles from his paternal home; and, two 
years after, in consequence of the ap- 
pearance of specks on his eyes, he was 
placed under the care of a female ocnlist 
in London. An attack of the smail- 
pox, which is so fatal to the sight of 
multitudes, completely freed his eves 
from the specks that had threatened him 
with premature blindness, and secured 
him the benefit of clear and perfect 
vision. Inhis tenth year he was entered 
into Westminster School, at which he 
continued to reside for seven years ; but, 
although at that celebrated seminary he 
made great progress in the acquisition of 
classical literature, his extreme sensi- 
bility and shrinking diffidence were so 
greatly tried by the rough and boisterous 
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conduct of some of the senior pupils, 
that he conceived a disgust at all public 
schools—a disgust which he has, in no 
qualified terms, expressed in his poem 
entitled Tirocinium. Having completed 
his academic course, and being intended 
by his friends for the legal profession, he 
was articled for three years with Mr 
Chapman, a London solicitor, and be- 
came an inmate of that gentleman’s 
house. -He seems, however, to have had 
“Tittle or no relish for the study of law ; 
for almost all his leisure time was spent 
in the house of a relafi¥e, where, in 
company with Thurlow, the future Lord 
Chancellor, he was employed, to use his 
own expression, in nothing else ‘‘ than 
giggling and making giggle.” On the 
expiry of his term of engagement, he 
took chambers in the Inner Temple ;_ but 
there, too, he was open to the charge of 
neglecting the dry details of law for the 
more interesting pursuits of poetry and 
general literature. Most of his days 
were occupied in the society of Coleman, 
Lloyd, and other young men of literary 
tastes, whose acquaintance he had made 
at Westminster, or in preparing essays 
and fugitive pieces of poetry for the 
‘¢ Connoisseur,” and other periodicals, — 
Twelve years were passed in this man- 
ner, during which he had greatly ex- 
hausted his patrimony, without having 
taken any pains to qualify himself for 
practice in the legal profession ; and be- 
sides, having met with a disappointment 
in a matrimonial connection, which pro- 
mised to bring him a large fortune, he 
was compelled to look out for some eli- 
gible situation, which would combine a 
liberal income with literary leisure. 
Through the powerful influence of his 
friends, there was little difficulty in ob- 
taining such an occupation, In a short 
time he was appointed to the office of 
Reading Clerk and Clerk to the Private 
Committee of the House of Lords— 
offices which, in respect both to honour 
and emolument, were all that he could 
wish. But he was totally disqualified 
by nature for the discharge of the duties, 
as his sensitive feelings shrunk from any 
public exhibition ; and the idea of being 
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brought into the required prominence, 
overwhelmed his mind with anxiety, 
bordering on distraction. Through the 
kind exertions of his friends, the office 
was exchanged for the more private, 
though less lucrative one, of Clerk of 
the Journals of the House of Lords—an 
arrangement which tended greatly to 
relieve his agitated mind, and the pro- 
secution of which he contemplated with 
great satisfaction. But, unfortunately, 
a discussion having been raised among 
the Peers, the result of which obliged 
the officer-elect to appear at the Bar 
of the House for examination, he was 
thrown into greater perturbation than 
ever; and while he brooded over the 
prospect of such an. ordeal, together 
with the possible consequences of failure, 
it is not wonderful that, in an agony of 
anxious thought, working on his morbid 
sensibility, his reason became unhinged. 
In that state of mental aberration, he 
made several attempts on his life, from 
which he seems to have been preserved 
by a striking interposition of Providence ; 
and, in these circumstances, his friends, 
perceiving the impossibility of his ob- 
taining the clerkship, abandoned all 
thoughts of the office in their anxiety to 
restore the sufferer. This, however, ~ 
proved more difficult than they thought, 
as a new and totally different cause of 
depression rose on the troubled spirit of 
Cowper. Having been brought up in a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and habitual 
attendance on the worship of God, he had 
been preserved from the presumptuous 
and reckless infidelity to which many 
young men fall victims; and he began 
now to be disquieted with the most 
painful views of his general condition as 
a sinner condemned by the law of God, 
and in particular of his late attempt at 
suicide as an unpardonable sin. From 
these spiritual anxieties he was greatly 
relieved by the efforts of his relative, the 
Rey. Mr. Madan, who endeavoured to 
give him right views of the natural 
character of all men, and the method of 
free salvation revealed in the Gospel by 
faith in Christ. The relief, however, 
was only temporary, as he sunk into so 
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confirmed a belief of his hopeless per- 
dition, that he made renewed attempts 
at suicide, persuaded that it was an im- 
perative duty to rid the world of so great 
a sinner. His friends now placed him 
in a private asylum at St. Alban’s, under 
the care of Dr. Cotton, by whose pious 
and humane assiduities Cowper was gra- 
dually restored to soundness as well as 
serenity of mind; and so strong an at- 
tachment did he conceive to that accom- 
plished and truly Christian physician, 
that after his convalescence, he volun- 
tarily remained a twelvemonth . under 
Dr. Cotton’s roof, both to strengthen 
his religious convictions and refine his 
taste. 

On leaving the establishment at St. 
Alban’s, Cowper settled in Huntingdon, 
where he had not long resided till he 
became acquainted with the family of 
the Rev. Mr. Unwin. This acquaint- 
ance rapidly grew into friendship, so 
close and endearing, that in his letters 
to his friends he used te declare that no 
place could give him happiness unless an 
Unwin was there; and the result was, 
that ere long he established himself in 
their house as a boarder. Mr Unwin 
having been killed by a fall from his 
horse, the widow and family, including 
Cowper, removed to Olney, the most 
northern town in. Buckinghamshire, 
His chief motive for the selection of so 
retired a spot for his residence was, 
that he might indulge, amid the sim- 
plicity of rural life and scenery, those 
religious pleasures and pursuits which 
now formed his greatest delight. The 
establishment was of a very moderate 
character—the house being rented for 
£12, and the family—besides Cowper 
himself, and Mrs Unwin, his ‘ Mary” 
—consisting of only one female servant 
aboy, and a gardener. In that delight- 
ful retreat, he assiduously cultivated his 
poetical talent, and indulged that pas- 
sionate taste for the beauties of Nature 
which ‘he has shown by the many ex- 
quisite descriptions which his works 
contain. There he sat under the min- 
istry of the pious John Newton, and 
lived on such terms of intimacy with 
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that excellent man, that, from congeni- 
ality of religious principles and tastes, 
they were ‘‘ for seven years scarcely 
ever separated for seven successive 
hours.” With Newton he joined in the 
preparation of the Omey Hymns—his 
compositions in the collection being dis- 
tinguished by C. on the title, and al- 
most all of them being descriptive of his 
own spiritual state and experience.— 


‘Besides, his benevolent disposition led 


him to take an interest in the people 
around. By strict economy, he was 
able to gratify his charitable disposition, 
in ministering to the temporal comforts 
of many indigent neighbours—some of 
whom he maintained as stated pension- 
ers, while others received occasional 
supplies of money or clothing. Nor 
was he less interested in their spiritual 
welfare. Mr Greathead, in his funeral 
sermon, alluded to this circumstance in 
the following terms :—‘ Often have I 
heard described the condescension with 
which he listened to your religious con- 
verse—the sympathy with which he 
soothed your distresses, and the wisdom 
with which he imparted needful advice. 
At your stated meetings for prayer, often 
have you heard him pour forth his heart 
before God in earnest intercession, with 
a devotion equally simple, sublime, and 
fervent, adapted to the unusual combi- 
nation of elevated genius, exquisite 
sensibility, and profound piety that dis- 
guished his mind.” 

In 1778, the death of his only brother, 
the Rev. John Cowper, M.A.—to whom 
he was devoutly attached, and of whom 
he wrote a simple and affecting memoir 
—plunged him into deep dejection; all 
the symptoms of shis mental malady re- 
appeared, and in a state of pitiable 
eclipse, this great genius continued for 
a period of eight years,—the only relief 
to his melancholy being the amusement 
of drawing landscapes, working a little 
in the garden, and taming a few hares. 
Mrs Unwin having at length discovered 
that nothing roused his interest and 
sustained his attention so much as 
poetry, continued to engage him seri- 
ously in that pursuit, with a view to 
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publication. Accordingly, in compliance 
with her urgent request, he—being com- 
pletely restored—applied himself to me- 
trical composition, during the entire 
winter of 1780; and, by the spring of 
the following year, he had completed 
Table Talk, The Progress of Error, 
Truth and Expostulation, which — 
together with Hope, Charity, Conversa- 
tion, and a few pieces of inferior note— 
formed his first volume. His mental 
health and poetical employments were 
greatly advanced by the accession to 
the family cirele of Lady Austin—a lady 
of great natural vivacity, and varied 
accomplishments. It was her recital, 
one evening, of the story of John Gilpin 
that amused Cowper so much that, 
while lying awake in his bed, he com- 
posed that facetious ballad, and read it 
to them next morning. It was Lady 
Austin who, being fond of blank verse, 
asked him to write something in that 
species of composition ; and on his bid- 
ding her prescribe a subject, she replied, 
“You can write on anything—this sofa, 
for instance ;” and out of this trivial 
incident arose The Task—one of the 
most delightful poems in the English 
language—of which a brother poet has 
said—* Its great charm is its originality 
—originality even to the cadence and 
structure of the verse. It has much of 
the stateliness of Milton without being 
Miltonic ; and much of the sweetness of 
Thomson without being Thomsonian. 
Its tone is one of equable and graceful 
elevation, with occasional flights in 
which he comes nearer to Milton than 
any successor in the same walk has 
traced the footsteps of the majestic 
bard.” It was this same lady that re- 
commended him to undertake the trans- 
lation of Homer, on which he entered 
with great zeal, devoting the earlier 
part of the day to poetical composition, 
and, after a walk and dinner, reading the 
folio of four pages, or some light work, 
to the ladies in the evening, The 
liveliness of this accomplished woman 
proved of the greatest. benefit in stimu- 
lating his intellectual powers; but 
Mrs. Unwin, jealous of her growing 
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ascendancy, insisted that one of them 
must leave, and Cowper was obliged 
to sacrifice Lady Austin to the wounded 
feelings of his ‘* Mother Mary.” 

The departure of this lady, however, 
was almost immediately succeeded by the 
arrival of another female friend, of a 
more religious character, Lady Hes- 
keth—whose society Cowper described 
as ‘‘a cordial, the effect of which he 
should feel while he lived.” In 1783, 
circumstances led them to remove from 
Olney to Weston, in Northamptonshire 
—a pleasant and still more sequestered 
retreat, which Cowper described as 
exactly to his mind. But Mrs, Unwin, 
now greatly enfecbled, became ere long 
a helpless paralytic; and he, deprived of 
all society, and excited by his deep 
sympathy for her, relapsed into his for- 
mer unhappy depression; so that the 
situation of both would have been most 
deplorable, had it not been for the timely 
interposition of the Rev. Mr Johnson, a 
kinsman of Cowper, by the mother’s 
side, who removed them to his own 
neighbourhood, in Dereham, Norfolk, 
and placed them under the care of an 
elderly female, Miss Perowne, to whom 
the hapless sufferer became so much at- 
tached, that he would allow none else to 
approach him. With almost filial de- 
votion, this young clergyman waited on 
his illustrious relative, making family 
prayers, reading to him the Scriptures, 
and occasionally works of imagination, in 
which he took a great interest. Through 
the recommendation of Miss Perowne, 
he composed the Castaway, a little 
poem founded on an incident narrated 
in Anson’s Voyage, and by her influence 
he was induced also to prosecute his 
Homeric translation—a work which he 
resumed and remodelled with great in- 
terest. Those exertions were hailed by 
his numerous friends and admirers as 
harbingers of better days. But all the 
fond hopes excited by them were doomed 
to be disappointed. He continued to 
grow worse, exhibiting, in a settled and 
painful depression of spirits, all the fea- 
tures of the most distressing mental de- 
rangement. To all the offered blessings 
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and consolations of the Gospel, which 
Mr Johnson in the kindest manner re- 
iterated, his uniform reply was ‘“ Spare, 
O spare me !—you know better—these 
are not for me.’ When invited to at- 
tend public worship, he sometimes said 
—‘“ Had I the universe, I would give it 
to go with you, but I dare not do it 
against the will of God.” In the early 
part of 1800, his bodily health began 
to give way so much that he could not 
endure the motion of a carriage. He 
gradually declined ; and, after lingering 
a few weeks, on the 23d April he died 
so calmly that his death was not for 
some minutes perceptible to his attend- 
ants. His remains were interred in the 
church of East Dereham, where a marble 
monument has been erected him, 
who stands in need of no such m i 

since he has himself reared ‘ monu- 
mentum cere perennius” 
—works which are familiar as house- 
hold words, and which possess this high 


in his works 
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by competent judges, that he drew 
much of this inspiration from ‘ quaffing 
at Siloa’s Brook” — in other words, 
that it was owing to his deep and en- 
thusiastic study of the Volume of Inspi- 
ration, and the fulness with which his 
mind and fancy were stored with its 
sacred contents. With regard to his 
peculiarities of personal character, there 
is not one amongst the numerous biogra- 
phers of Cowper who discovers—as it 
appears to us—such sound and enlight- 
ened philosophy in developing the phe- 
nomena of the poet’s mental history, as 
Mr Dale—the early manifestation of 
which he traces to the effect produced 
on his morbidly sensitive nature by his 
mother’s death; and on the subject of 
his disastrous aberrations of mind, Mr 
Dale makes the following beautiful and 
judicious remarks, with the quotation of 

ich we conclude this notice :—‘ The 
peculiar delusion under which Cowper 
laboured during a large portion of his 


merit, that they are the productions of a Jife—which precluded him from even at- 


genius, who, in a truly Christian spirit, 
consecrated that noble gift of heaven to 
the glory of God and the good of men. 
Tn estimating Cowper’s literary cha- 
racter, it is impossible to overlook his 
“ Letters,” which, for unaffected sim- 
plicity, and graceful terms of expression, 
are justly esteemed models of episto- 
lary writing. But as it is on his poems 
that his fame principally rests, so it is to 
these we must look in pronouncing 
judgment on his merits as a poet; and 
there is one characteristic excellence for 
which his compositions are distinguished, 
—viz., the pure and unaffected Saxon 
simplicity of style. He does not con- 
fine himself to any poetical language— 
a sort of consecrated phraseology which 
alone is admissible in poetry. There is 
scarce a word used in ordinary prose and 
familiar life but he has enlisted in his 
service; and he rests his claims more on 
the poetical strain and sentiments he has 
embodied in his verse, than on its pecu- 
liar or antiquated language. It is, 
nevertheless, distinguished by great ner- 
vousness of expression, as well as rich- 
ness of imagery ; and it has been said 


tempting to apply the consolations of the 
Gospel, under the appalling notion that 
he had been from the beginning a vessel 
of wrath destined for destruction— has 
been ascribed by a certain school of 
commentators and critics to excess 
of religious feelings : whether it is not 
rather attributable to that defect of reli- 
gious cultivation in his earlier years, 
which, when the desolation came upon 
him, left him without a refuge and a 
comforter, may be reasonably inferred 
from other evidence, and is altogether 
conclusive on his own. But for the 
healing influence of the exceeding great 
and precious promises of the Gospel, it 
is highly probable that his whole exis- 
tence would have been one period of 
intellectual darkness, unillumined by a 
single ray of mental light, and that no 
memorial would have remained on earth 
to tell that he had ever been—that his 
worldly portion would have been the 
maniac’s cell, and in death the maniac’s 
grave. Whether, delighting as he did 
in the beauties of Nature, developed all 
around him, and drawn away by their 
sweet yet powerful attractions from his 
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own imagined misery, he did not himself |Cowper’s usefulness as a teacher of 


enjoy more happiness—or at least endure 
less suffering—than he would have done 
in a state of mental aberration, and in- 
sensibility to external objects, will 
scarcely be a question; but, even were 
it otherwise, the suffering is over and 
the benefit remains. We speak not of 
the immortality of fame, which is now 
intrinsically, and will one day be proved, 
manifestly worthless, The full extent of 


Christian morals, and a guide to Chris- 
tian truth, will only, we believe, be 
known and appreciated in that day, 
when—howeyer dark and perplexed may 
have been their earthly course—* they 
that are wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.” 


MILES COVERDALE, 


é 

6 
One of the ay leaders of the Refor- 
mation in England, was a native of 
York, where “he was born in 1487. 


braced Protestant principles, he deemed} 


it prudent to retire into the continer 
There he mingled freely with the great 
and good men who were planning mea- 
sures of religious reformation; an 


through the influence of their society, | 


as well as his own private study of the 
Scriptures, had his views of Christian 
truth greatly enlightened and matured. 
Anxious to introduce a knowledge of 
pure and undefiled religion into England 
—which was then one of the darkest 
kingdoms in Enrope—he cordially co- 
operated with Tindal in executing an 
English translation of the Bible ; and, 
in 15385, had the satisfaction of furnish- 
ing his countrymen with the first com- 
plete version in their native tongue—for 


although from the time of Wicliffe, por- 
tions of the Scriptures had existed in an 
English form, a translation of the whole 
ibleswas- unknown until the time of 
rerdlale 


Queen of Henry VIII., and elevated to 
oe see of Exeter. Like many others, 
who had distinguished themselves by 
their Protestant zeal, Coverdale expe- 
rienced a reverse of fortune on the ac- 
cession of the bloody Mary; for being 
threatened not only with deposition, but 
with pains and penalties, he took refuge 
on the continent, whence he did not re- 
tarn till the death of that Queen. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, he regained his 
dignity ; and, having spent an active 
and most useful life in advancing the 
‘interests of a pure and vital Christianity, 
he died in 1568, or according to some 
accounts, in 1580. 


THOMAS CRANMER, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, and martyr 
in the cause of Reformation, was born 
in 1489, and descended from an ancient 
and honourable family in Nottingham- 
shire. In 1503, being then only 14 
years of age, he was entered a student 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, where his 
eminent talents and scholarship procured 
hima fellowship. This benefit, however, 
he forfeited in consequence of early en- 
tering into matrimonial life: but his wife 
having scarcely survived a year, his dis- 


tinguished reputation for learning occa- 
sioned the restoration of his fellowship, 
and, ere long, raised him to higher hon- 
ours in the university ; for, in 1523, he 
was appointed theological lecturer, and 
examiner of candidates for graduation. 
While performing the public duties of 
those academic offices, he was prosecut- 
ing with indefatigable ardour his own 
studies in private, which embraced the 
whole circle of literature and science, 
although his attention was principally 
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directed to divinity and Biblical criticism ; 
and his reading in almost every depart- 
ment of knowledge was so varied and 
extensive, that he was regarded as the 
most learned man of his age. Through 
Dr. Fox, and the royal almoner, and 
the well-known Dr. Gardiner, the royal 
secretary, with whom he was casually 
led to converse about Henry’s contem- 
plated divorce from Catharine of Arra- 
gon, his sentiments were reported to the 
king, and the result was a message to 
repair to court, where his royal master 
commanded him to write and publish his 
views on the subject. The leading prin- 
ciples he advocated were, that the Pope 
could give no declaration upon the point 
in dispute except in accordance*with the 
Seriptures,—that the meaning of that 
Divine standard was to be asc d 
by consulting the learned men X 
universities; and that the Pope ha 


merely to give his authoritative sanction 


to their interpretations. Henry, antici- 
pating an issue favourable to his wishes, 
ardently adopted the suggestion; and, 
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munication by the Pope, against whose 
menaces he appealed to the decision of 
a General Council; and from that time 
proclaimed openly, what he had long 
maintained in private, opinions hostile 
to the Romish supremacy. Having thus 
virtually thrown off the yoke of the Pope, 
he prosecuted with eagerness the cause 
of the Reformation, causing the Bible to 
be translated into English, encouraging 
the suppression of monasteries and the 
dissolution of similar religious associa- 


se that neither was the Pope God’s vicar 
n earth, nor was there any sacredness 
attached to his edicts. In those pro- 
ceedings, which raised bitter and deter- 
mined opposition in many quarters, he 
was warmly supported by Henry, who, 
however, neutralized the benefit of Cran- 
mer’s new ecclesiastical policy, by enact- 
ing a law, enjoining uniformity of re- 
ligious opinions and worship on penalties 
which were so rigidly enforced, that it 
was called the blcody statute. The 
‘archbishop exerted himself in vain to 


oS and preaching hes his dio- 


further, sent Cranmer to Rome with a | procure the repeal of this obnoxious act; 


view to influence the Pope. 
ness, although he refused to approve of 
Henry’s proceedings, conferred several 
distinguished tokens of his favour on 
Cranmer, whom he was particularly de- 
sirous to conciliate, having already per- 
ceived in that divine incipient symptoms 
of a Protestant spirit. On leaving Rome, 
Cranmer travelled through Italy, France, 
and Germany, with a view to prosecute 
his master’s business at the continental 
courts, as well as in all public places, to 
maintain the legality of his marriage 
with Anne of Boleyn; and it was while 
resident at Nuremberg that he married 
his second wife, sister of the celebrated 
Osiander. 

On his return to England, Henry re- 
warded the zealous and important ser- 
vices of Cranmer by appointing him, in 
1538, to the archiepiscopal See of Canter- 
bury; and, in the same year, the primate 
pronounced, by virtue of his official autho- 
rity, the final separation of the king and 
queen. For this act of bold indepen- 
dence, he was threatened with excom- 


His Holi- | 


and equally fruitless were his endeavours, 
on the suppression of the monastic estab- 
lishments and the confiscation of their 
revenues to the crown, to secure a por- 
tion of those funds for the endowment of 
chairs in Divinity, Hebrew, and Oriental 
literature, and the appointment of those 
professors to every cathedral Church. 
The greedy rapacity of the king frus- 
trated this enlarged scheme of useful- 
ness; and Cranmer, who had conceived 
ardent hopes of seeing the cause of the 
Reformation established on a sound and 
permanent basis, was arrested in the 
public and beneficial measures he con- 
templated by the strong hand of power, 
although he himself continued to enjoy, 
without diminution, the favour of his 
royal master. 

On the demise of Henry, Cranmer was 
chosen one of the regents during the 
minority of Edward VI. But leaving 
politics in a great measure to others, he 
devoted his attention chiefly to the ad- 
vancement of the reformed cause, by 
composing the homilies, completing and 
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printing, by authority of Parliament, the 
Book of Common Prayer, with the Ar- 
ticles of Religion, which then amounted 
to forty-two, appointing the communion 
to be administered in both kinds, and 
ordaining deacons in every suitable place 
to discharge the office of preachers. All 
these were important measures, condu- 
cive to the maintenance and extension 
of true religion, But Cranmer, unhap- 
pily, sullied his fair fame by proceedings 
of a very different kind; viz., his cruel 
persecution of Joan Bocher, the Maid 


0 
Kent, whod contrary to the ae 
tr 


wishes and strong remonstrances of the 
young king, he insisted on condemning 


to the flames for her alleged denial of 


the Divinity of Christ. Other charges 
of a persecuting spirit have been brought 
against him, with what truth it is not 
easy to determine. But it must not be 
forgotten, in vindication of Cranmer, that 
the memory of other reformers has been 
loaded with similar accusations, which, 
if well founded, only shows that those 
great men had not yet been able to 
emancipate their minds from the reign- 
ing prejudice of their age, that it was 
a pious duty to employ pains and pen- 
alties for the suppression of heresy. The 
accession of Mary proved disastrous to 
the power as well as safety of Cranmer. 
Having been a party to the scheme for 
elevating Lady Jane Grey to the throne, 
he was one of the first victims of Mary’s 
revenge. The deep grudge which that 
queen secretly bore to him was sedulously 
inflamed by the implacable hatred of her 
Popish courtiers, through whose influ- 
ence the archbishop was attainted— 
committed to the Tower along with 
Ridley and Latimer—and afterwards 
liberated with a view to hold a public 
disputation at Oxford with select cham- 
pions of the Popish cause. Not long 
after he was condemned for heresy—for 
violating his oath of fealty to the Pope— 
and for having entered into matrimony ; 
and his opponent, Bonner, executed the 
sentence by performing with barbarous 
delight the ceremony of degrading him 
from his pontifical dignity. Imprison- 
ment followed; and in his cell he was 
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visited from day to day by messengers 


of the court, who, under the specious 
pretext of friendship and regard, allured 
him, on the promise of immediate liber- 
ation, to abjure what were called his 
errors. Immured in the solitude of a 
dungeon, and enfeebled by age and con- 
finement, the old man, in the moment 
of weakness, allowed himself to sign a 
paper in which he abjured the principles 
which it had been the work of his life to 
maintain and establish; and while this 
recantation was bruited abroad with an 
air of malignant triumph by the vota- 
ries of Rome, it filled the friends of the 
Reformation throughout the kingdom 
with mingled emotions of shame and 
sorrow. “The promise of liberation, how- 
ever, was a cunning snare to entrap 
hina as a fixed determination existed 
m the first, in the minds of Mary and 
er advisers, to wreak their vindictive 
fury against this noted apostate from 
Popery. A mock service having been 
appointed on 21st March, 1556, to be 
celebrated in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, 
at which Dr. Cole, provost of Eton, was 
to preside, Cranmer was led forth in the 
midst of the assembled audience to read 
aloud the recantation he had signed, But 
the fallen primate, whose conscience had 
ever since upbraided him for the base ab- 


juration, and whose appearance of deep 


dejection his enemies mistook for sorrow 
at his degraded condition, had now re- 
covered his Christian fortitude. In a firm 
and elevated tone he declared that he 
had been heartily ashamed of his un- 
worthy conduct, and that, although he 
well knew the consequences to which he 
exposed himself, he declared his unal- 
terable adherence to the Protestant truth 
and reformed principles. The astonish- 
ment, and disappointment, and rage of ~ 
his enemies, knew no bounds. Without 
delay he was dragged to the stake. 
He meekly prayed for his murderers, 
and as the flames were rising around 
him, he held up his right hand, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ This is the unworthy hand that did 
it!” The last words the dying martyr 
was heard to utter, were the words of 
Stephen, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
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ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 


This individual, who has, by his useful 
labours, established strong claims on the 
esteem and gratitude of all diligent 
searchers of the Scriptures, was born at 
Aberdeen on the 31st May, 1701. - His 
father, who was a respectable merchant 
and magistrate in that town, gave him 
a liberal education; and—the predilec- 
tions of young Cruden having been de- 
cidedly manifested for the sacred ministry 
as his profession—sent him to pursue 
the preparatory studies at Marischal 
College. Although, however, his pro- 
ficiency in general literature was such 
that he obtained, on examination, the 
degree of A.M., yet circumstances oc- 
curred to alter his original destination 
for the Church. The fact is, that symp- 
toms had appeared of that distressing 
malady which occasionally clouded his 
path in after life; and whether the dis- 
order was traceable, as some say, to the 
bite of a mad dog, or, as others affirm, 
proceeded from the wounds of unrecipro- 
cated love, there is no denial of the fact 
that he betrayed unmistakeable signs of 
aberration of intellect. Released on 
recovery from his place of confinement, 
his sensitive mind shrunk from re- 
appearing amongst. his fellow-citizens ; 
and accordingly, in 1732, he settled in 
London, where he engaged himself as 
corrector of the press— uniting with 
that occupation the trade of a bookseller, 
which he carried on in a small shop 
under the Royal Exchange, His upright 
character and active benevolence soon 
gained him many friends in the Metro- 
polis, so that on the death of Mr 
Matthews, he possessed influence suffi- 
cient to obtain the office of bookseller 
to the Queen. In that situation, he be- 
gan his elaborate work, ‘* The Concor- 
dance to the Holy Scriptures,” which 
was published in 1737; and a copy of 
it having been sent to Queen Caroline, 
with a highly eulogistic dedication, she 
was pleased to accept of it, and ex- 
press her high approbation of his 
labours. Her sudden death, fifteen days 


afterwards, destroyed the hopes which 
Cruden reasonably entertained, of re- 
ceiving some substantial token of regard 
from his royal patroness; and this dis- 
appointment, together with his embar- 
rassed circumstances—occasioned partly 
by outlay in the publication of his book, 
and partly by neglecting his business in 
the engrossing interest of study—com- 
pletely unhinged his mind, and obliged 
his friends to remove him to a private 
asylum in Bethnal Green. From this 
retirement, though strictly watched, he 
contrived to make his escape; and in a 
narrative of his sufferings, which he 
published, made an appeal—first at the 
bar of public opinion, and subsequently 
in the courts of law—for redress, in con- 
sequence of unjust and forcible deten- 
tion; but this very appeal afforded, by 
its extravagant language and incohe- 
rence, the best vindication of the 
measure adopted by his friends. It 
would be painful to follow poor Cruden 
through the many eccentricities and Indi- 
crous courses of his subsequent life—such 
as his assuming the name of ‘ Alex- 
ander the Corrector,” conceiving him- 
self called by a special appointment of 
Providence, to effect a national refor- 
mation of manners— his applying to 
the King and Privy Council to give a 
legal sanction to his title—his publicly 
traversing, in that character, the streets 
of London, with a sponge, to wipe out 
all profane and indecent inscriptions on 
the walls— his offering himself, . with 
a view to prosecute his duties as refor- 
mer, a candidate to represent the city of 
London in Parliament, at the general 
election in 1754—and other adventures 
of a still more singular description. All 
his failings, however, leaned to virtue’s 
side. Even amid his greatest extrava- 
gancies, the evidences of his deep piety 
appeared ; and, in particular, the interest 
he took in Richard Potter, a seaman, 
who had been capitally convicted of 
forgery—from an impression received 
during the trial that the unfortunate 
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man had been the tool of another—his 
regular visits to that criminal in prison 
—his benevolent activity in attempting 
to procure a reprieve—and, on the failure 
of these efforts, his Christian exhortations 
to him in the prospect of death—create 
an irresistible impression in favour of 
this eccentric enthusiast in benevolence. 
Regaining the sound use of his faculties, 
Cruden resumed again, and supported 
himself by, correcting the press; and, 
being a devout attender on public 
worship, joined the Congregational 
Church, in Great St. Hellen’s, of which 
Dr Guyse was the esteemed pastor. At 
this period of his life he was gratified 
by a second and third edition of his 
Concordance being called for. The pro- 
ceeds of these successive issues—which 
amounted to eight hundred pounds— 
besides securing him what he considered 
a competency, opened to him two great 
sources of enjoyment—first, that of in- 
dulging his charitable disposition, and 
secondly, that of revisiting his native 
Aberdeen, from which he had long been 
absent. Shortly after his return to 
London — being probably exhausted 
with so long a journey in his seventieth 
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year—he was found, on the morning of 
the 1st November, 1770, dead in his 
bed, and it is a striking proof of his 
piety, that when found, his hands were 
uplifted in the attitude of prayer. 

The memory of Cruden will be per- 
petuated by his Concordance, which is 
a signal monument of skill and perse- 
vering industry. The utility of such a 
work to earnest students of the Bible is 
sufficiently attested by the very exten- 
sive circulation which it has obtained. 
There is reason, however, to doubt, 
whether this work, valuable as it is ac- 
knowledged to be, realises the beau 
idéal of such a scripture guide; for, if 
the author intended it, as the title indi- 
cates, to be ‘¢ a complete”? Concordance, 
he has failed in his design—many pas- 
sages being entirely omitted; and, on 
the other hand, if he proposed merely to 
furnish a help, he might have rendered 
it much more useful than it is, by the 
uniform selection of those words only 
which are emphatic or important. A very 
useful edition is that published in 1840, 
with a Preface by the Rev. Dr King, 
Greyfriars’ Church, Glasgow. 


SOPHIA LAURA CLEMENTINE CUVIER, 


Was daughter of the late Baron Cuvier, 
whose name is celebrated not only 
in France, but all over the world, for 
the important contributions he ren- 
dered to the sciences of natural his- 
tory and comparative anatomy ; and 
especially for his unrivalled researches 
in fossil geology. Paris being the usual 
residence of this distinguished philoso- 
pher, his daughter was born in that 
city, in the year 1805; and, from the 
extreme delicacy of her constitution, she 
was, from her infancy, an object of the 
watchful care and anxious solicitude of 
her parents. Although her _ bodily 
health, however, was infirm and vari- 
able, she early gave promise of a strong 
and penetrating intellect; and—what 
was most gratifying and attractive in a 
girl—her dispositions, as they were de- 
veloped, appeared of a peculiarly sweet, 


gentle, and amiable character. Her 
education was entirely domestic ; and, 
though frequently interrupted, she pos- 
sessed such uncommon aptitude for 
learning, that her attainments in know- 
ledge were universally acknowledged to 
have been far beyond her age. As her 
parents belonged to the French Protes- 
tant communion, they carefully in- 
structed her in the pure principles of 
the Christian faith ; and, under the in- 
pulse of that fervid piety which was a 
leading feature in her juvenile charac- 
ter, she was led not only to read, but to 
search the Scriptures. These sacred 
studies formed a part of her daily occu- 
pation: and, by pursuing the same 
system with unbroken regularity for a 
great number of years, she had acquired 
amost minute and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Word of God. 
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When she had just completed her 
twelfth year, she was taken by her pa- 
rents to London ; and, in their sojourn 
in that metropolis, as well as in their 
tours through various parts of England, 
the attention of young Clementine was 
greatly interested in observing the re- 
ligious character and habits of British 
Protestants. Her father’s renown in 
the scientific world, as well as his high 
rank, gave her an opportunity of being 
introduced into the best circles; and the 
society into which, to some extent, she 
was brought—of the most eminent and 
devout Christians, who took the lead in 
the benevolent and religious institutions 
of London—awakened in her youthful 
bosom the pious resolution that she 
would endeavour, at some future period, 
to engage in similar works of faith and 
labours of love in France. How far she 
was already imbued with a congenial 
spirit of piety, appears from a little in- 
cident that occurred during her tempo- 
rary sojourn in this country. Having 
accidentally lost a little book she had 
brought with her, she manifested a great 
anxiety to recover possession of the 
missing property ; and, a search having 
been successfully made, her friends were 
surprised by discovering that it was a 
manual of devotions which she had 
composed in her native language, and 
written out for her own private use. 
The hold which religion had early-taken 
of her heart, became deeper and firmer 
as she ripened into womanhood. Chris- 
tiavity, grafted on the natural graces of 
the female character, assumed in her a 
peculiarly beautiful and attractive form. 
Possessed of a powerful and highly 
cultivated mind, she, at the same time, 
exhibited, in a remarkable degree, the 
‘¢meekness and gentleness of Christ,’’ 
and recommended the Gospel to the 
favourable consideration of the learned 
and scientific men who were frequent 
visitors in her father’s house—not so 
much by her earnest support of its 
claims, as by the benign influence it 
shed around her character. But it was 
in ‘her intercourse with the poor, that 
the fine Christian spirit of Mademoiselle 
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Cuvier was most largely developed. 
While sojourning in the country, at the 
Baron’s estate, her employment and 
pastime consisted in visiting the cot- 
tages that lay in the neighbourhood of 
the family mansion. To their humble 
inmates she sought opportunities of in- 
troducing the subjects which most deeply 
interested ber own heart. She read, 
prayed, expounded the Scriptures, and 
her pale countenance was lighted up 
with the glow of a heavenly radiance, 
as she—sitting at the sick bed of some 
poor and lowly sufferer—opened the in- 
exhaustible resources of comfort and 
hope that the Gospel contains. But 
her benevolent exertions were not con- 
fined to scenes of rural tranquillity and 
seclusion, which may be supposed to 
have possessed the charms of a romantic 
interest in the imaginations of a young 
lady, who had come from the vulgar 
throng and bustle of a great city. 
Clementine Cuvier pursued the same 
walks of laborious and Christian useful- 
ness in Paris. Leaving the gay and 
voluptuous scenes of that metropolis— 
for which, though her rank entitled, her 
taste unfitted, and her religion forbade 
her to mingle—she made it her daily 
business to penetrate the lanes and al- 
leys on errands of Christian benevolence 
to the hovels of the poor—and was the 
life and soul of many Christian institu- 
tions, which are now flourishing in the 
French capital. She was a member of 
a select committee who volunteered to 
act as lady visitors to the female school 
connected with the Lutheran Church in 
Paris ; and with such zeal was this duty 
performed, that, at her suggestion, 
visits were not only paid to the school 
to inspect the progress of the pupils, 
but, in cases of absentees, were extended 
to the houses of their parents. She 
originated a Dorcas Society, composed 
of young female Protestants, chosen 
equally from the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, and whose office was the 
gratuitous distribution of food and 
clothing to the poor, along with the cir- 
culation of religious tracts. She was 
also President of the Female Auxiliary 
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Bible, and the Evangelical Missionary 
Associations; and she gave her zealous 
aid, as well as her personal services, in 
visiting the poors’ house erected for the 
reception of aged Protestant women. 
The health of this excellent Christian 
lady, never at any time robust, began 
to give way under these multifarious 
exertions ; and her family were alarmed 
on discovering that her illness proceeded 
from an affection of the chest. Towards 
the end of 1826, decided symptoms 
of pulmonary consumption manifested 
themselves ; and, for the period of three 
months, she remained closely confined 
to her chamber. During this protracted 
period of indisposition, she found the 
reality of religion; for, in a manner, 
and to an extent unknown to her before, 
she experienced the Divine comforts and 
joys of the Gospel. In the following 
summer, her health had been so far 
re-established that her parents and 
friends were led to entertain the most 
sanguine hopes that the insidious 
malady had been arrested. She re- 
covered her wonted appearance ; and a 
young gentleman of good family, and, 
still better, of the most excellent princi- 
pies, having paid his addresses to her, with 
the full consent of all her relatives, ar- 
rangements were made for the celebra- 
tion of the marriage on the 25th of 
August, 1827. With what Christian 
feelings she contemplated the new re- 
lation she was about to form, appears 
from a letter written to a friend, in 
which she employs the following ex- 
pressions :—‘‘ I do not pray God to 
give me worldly happiness, but to sanc- 
tify my heart, and to let his blessing 
rest on that important change in my 
lot. The deep-settled conviction I have 
that there is a great Being, who orders 
all things, and that not a hair of our 
head can fall without his permission or 
appointment, fills me with habitual 
peace and serenity, which nothing else 
can inspire—persuading me that every 
circumstance that can affect my future 
well-being is under the guidance of un- 
erring wisdom and paternal goodness.” 
Alas! the happy prospect which she and 
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her family were ardently anticipating, 
was destined never to be realised. Ere 
the day appointed for Clementine to be 
arrayed in her bridal dress, she was, on 
the 16th August, laid prostrate by a 
sudden and violent expectoration of 
blood. It was necessary to confine her 
to bed, and to enjoin the strictest silence 
in her chamber. None but her nearest 
relatives, and the man to whom she had 
given her plighted faith, were allowed 
to enter into that chamber of sickness. 
She herself, from the first, foresaw and 
prepared him for the fatal issue ; and in 
his frequent interviews, she gave him the 
strongest proofs of affection she was 
now able to give—in displaying to him 
the peace and joy she felt in believing, 
and, in the feeble but earnest tone of a 
dying Christian, commending him to 
God and the Word of his grace. Amidst 
much and protracted suffering, she 
maintained her confidence in the Saviour 
steadfast unto the end; and repeatedly 
declared that, deeply as she felt the ap- 
proaching disruption of earthly ties 
that were dear, and strongly entwined 
round her heart, she contemplated with 
the liveliest joy the prospect of being 
for ever with her Saviour and her God. 
On the 28th September, the disease had 
apparently reached the last stage of its 
virulence, but still she loved to have 
her family around her; and, while she 
was endeavouring to say something 
calculated to soothe and support their 
agitated feelings, she gently expired, 
leaving a smile of benignant affection 
beaming on her emaciated countenance. 

An affecting incident occurred while 
her mortal remains were about to be 
deposited in the coffin, The French— 
studious at all times of dramatie effect— 
are accustomed, on these occasions, toraise © 
the arms of the deceased, and, placing 
in the clasped hands some object that 
was particularly valued in life, to sup- 
port them for a while in that position. 
The attendants of Clementine placed in 
her hands a volume of sermons; but 
the Baron, when introduced to take the 
last farewell look of his beloved 
daughter, was displeased with their 
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choice, and expressed a wish to remove 
it, by the substitution of the Bible. 
A copy having been procured, her 
father instantly recognized it as the in- 
terleaved copy, which she was in the 
constant habit of using. “Ah!” said he, 
‘*this was her book ;” and, in solemn 
silence, he placed it in her lifeless hands. 
For several months Baron Cuvier with- 
drew from all society, endeavouring to 
occupy his thoughts with literary pur- 
suits, and still more—there is reason to 
believe—with the study of the Divine 
Book, from which his sainted daughter 
had derived that unrufiled serenity and 
triumphant hope which all his philosophy 
could not inspire. ‘After the first 
meeting of the Comité de I’ Interieur,” 
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says his English biographer, ‘at which 
he took the chair as President, he lis- 
tened with silent attention to all the dis- 
cussions ; but, when it fell to his turn to 
speak, his firmness abandoned him, and 
his first words were interrupted by tears. 
A respectful and profound stillness 
reigned throughout the whole assembly : 
all present had known Clementine, and 
therefore could understand and excuse 
this deep emotion. At length Cuvier, 
raised his head, and uttered these simple 
words— ‘ Pardon me, gentlemen; I was 
a father, and I have lost all.’ Here, 
making a violent effort, he resumed the 
business of the day with his usual per- 
spicuity, and pronounced judgment with 
his ordinary calmness and justice.” 
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Long known in the west of Scotland by the 
name of ‘the benevolent magistrate,’’ 
was a native of Ayrshire, having been 
born in the parish of Stewarton, in the 
year 1739. He received his education 
at the school of his native village, and, 
having been carefully instructed at home, 
in the principles of Divine truth, he 
early evinced deep feelings of piety, 
which—increasing in strength and per- 


however, he gradually separated, and 
carried on the business on his own in- 
dependent account, with more personal 
comfort to himself, though with varying 
measures of success, until circumstances 
opened the way for his engaging in the 
traffic of French yarn. Of this article, 
which he imported from Flanders, he 
long monopolised the sale in Scotland ; 
and, by his energy, as well as the highly 
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length became sole proprietor of the 
cotton mills in New Lanark. That vil- 
lage was created by the mills—a num- 
ber of neat substantial houses, with a 
garden attached to each, having been 
erected for the accommodation of the 
workmen, and ranged in two streets. 
The plan of this rural hamlet, together 
with a series of regulations calculated to 
promote the health and morals of the 
people in the service of the factory— 
the provision for the education of their 
children — and the peculiar regime 
which has long made those mills an 
object of curiosity and interest to the 
traveller—owes its origin to the bene- 
volent and Christian spirit of Mr Dale, as 
the wealth that established them was 
the fruit of his genius and enterprise. 
Under his firm yet kind and paternal 
inspection, the factory flourished; and 
—according to the report of a contem- 
porary—*‘ none employed at these mills 
had ever been the subject of judicial 
punishment.” Besides his connection 
with the factory at Lanark, Mr. Dale 
filled, for many years, a high and re- 
sponsible office in the royal bank, as 
well as in the magistracy of Glasgow. 
It was during his term of civil autho- 
rity that the dearth, in 1800, pressed so 
heavily on all parts of the country. Mr 
Dale signalized himself by the active 
interest he took in all measures tending 
to alleviate the sufferings of the people— 
more especially by the scheme he origi- 
nated and carried into execution, of im- 
porting alarge cargo of foreign corn at his 
own expense, and selling it to the people 
at prime cost, and, in many instances, 
giving it gratis. In consequence of this 
public-spirited and seasonable act, he 
obtained the name of the ‘* Benevolent 
Magistrate.” 

But, passing over the incidents of his 
civil and public life, we wish to con- 
sider him here only as a_ religious 
character, and in that respect he has 
many claims to be noticed in this work ; 
for he was not only a sincere Christian, 
but was publicly known and respected 
for his zeal in every undertaking that 
promised to advance the interests of pure 
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and undefiled religion. Though bred 
up in the Establishment, he became a 
Dissenter ; and the occasion of his join- 
ing the ranks of secession rose out of an 
arbitrary proceeding of the Magistrates 
and Town Council, in appointing an ob- 
noxious minister to the Wynd Church. 
A number of the citizens having deter- 
mined to build a chapel in Albion Street, 
Mr. Dale—who was a liberal subscriber 
to the new erection—connected himself 
with this church, which its founders 
placed under the influence of the Relief 
body, although it came afterwards into 
the possession of the Established Church. 
Mr. Dale, however, did not remain long 
in communion with the Albion Street 
congregation. Through the conver- 
sation and influence of Barclay, founder 
of the sect of the Bereans, Mr. Dale 
was led to doubt the propriety of re- 
garding human compositions as pos- 
sessed of any authority in matters of 
faith and duty; and as Presbyterian 
churches, generally, adopt the West- 
minster Confession and the Catechism 
as their subordinate standards, he was 
gradually led to look with a favourable 
eye on those Christian denominations 
who, rejecting all creeds and symbols, 
appeal to the Scriptures alone. At the 
same time, he felt a growing dissatis- 
faction with several points in the prac- 
tice of Presbyterian churches—particu- 
larly the rare dispensation of the Lord’s 
Supper, which he conceived, from the 
records of the primitive church, should 
be an ordinance of weekly recurrence 
—and the defective rules which regu- 
lated the admission of members into 
the fellowship of Presbyterian churches. 
This change of principles led Mr Dale, 
in the progress of inquiry, towards the 
Independent system; and accord- 
ingly, not finding at the time any 
religious body in Glasgow, whose 
known sentiments exacily coincided with 
his own, he, with a number of friends, 
whom he influenced, engaged a private 
room, in which they met every Sabbath 
to celebrate divine worship. One of 
these friends afterwards built, in 1769, 
a meeting-house in the Grammar Schooi 
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Wynd, in which a church was organized 
according to their ideas of the primitive 
model, as described in the New Testa- 
ment, and a number of pastors or elders 
appointed over it, of whom Mr. Dale 
was one, whom the collective suffrages 
of the congregation raised to that 
spiritual office. His modest and re- 
tiring nature, however, shrunk from the 
apparent presumptuousness of his as- 
suming the pastoral authority ; and the 
mental agitation into which the pros- 
pect. of its public duties threw him, 
produced, for a time, a serious effect on 
his health. Some weeks elapsed before 
he could be prevailed on to accept the 
office, and some more before he could 
summon fortitude to give a public ad- 
dress. At length, after mature deliber- 
ation and prayer, he intimated his ac- 
ceptance; and the subject of his first 
discourse—which was given, as he an- 
nounced when he rose to speak, in a 
plain, homely strain of exhortation—he 
founded on Rom. i. 14-18. In those 
days it required no little courage to act 
this prominent part, not only from the 
popular dislike to lay preaching, but 
because — from the almost universal 
prevalence of Presbyterianism, especially 
in the west of Scotland—Independency 
_ was considered a pestilent innovation, 
which ought to be discouraged or put 
down. 

Although united, however, on the 
leading topics that formed the basis of 
their new communion, Mr. Dale’s 
church contained in its bosom the ele- 
ments of disorder; and no long time 
elapsed till it was torn with angry con- 
tentions about points of church order 
and discipline, of no graver moment 
than the regular use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, rising to sing, and the audible 
repetition of ‘‘ Amen’ by the worship- 
pers. It soon appeared that many were 
too thoroughly pervaded by the old 
leaven of their Presbyterian education, 
to relish such novelties—as they thought 
them—while others urged, in favour of 
their adoption, the plea of New Testa- 
ment authority. This latter party, 
under the leadership of a Mr. Ferriar, 
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broke off, and joined the Glassites ; 
while the friends of Mr. Dale—who 
advocated mutual forbearance in things 
indifferent, or not clearly revealed— 
remained possessors of the edifice, as 
well as adhered to their original con- 
stitution. 

The party, thus greatly reduced in 
numbers, subsisted for a time in har- 
monious union; but differences of opi- 
nion again broke out among them—as 
could not fail to be the case, where the 
legislative and judicial power was vested 
equally in all the constituent members 
of the Church. Those differences of 
opinion related—to the right of elders or 
deacons to contract second marriages, 
which some of the party maintained was 
forbidden by Paul, who said, ‘‘ An elder 
must be the husband of one wife,’’ 
while Mr Dale regarded the precept as 
merely a prohibition of polygamy—to 
the duty of establishing a community of 
goods, which the poorer sort strenuously 
advocated, while Mr. Dale held that 
this was only a temporary and partial 
practice of the primitive Church, pecu- 
liar to Jerusalem, and nowhere com- 
manded in the New Testament—and, 
lastly, to infant baptism, against which, 
as an unscriptural observance, a nume- 
rous portion raised their protest. The 
latter, who would not yield this favourite 
opinion, determined on a new secession, 
in which they were joined by Mrs. Dale. 

Though greatly annoyed and deeply 
grieved at this succession of revolts, 
the mind of Mr. Dale continued un- 
shaken in his attachment to the Inde- 
pendent form of church government. 
He prosecuted his ministry amongst the 
remanent members, in discharging his 
pastoral duties to whom he was instant 
in season and out of season. His flow 
of worldly prosperity had no influence 
either in contracting the range of his 
benevolence, or deadening the vitality of 
his religious affections, His charities 
were extensive and unostentatious ; and 
whilst he, of course, directed his first atten - 
tion to those of his poorer brethren in the 
Church—the household of faith—he was 
a liberal supporter of all, and an active 
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director in many, of the philanthropic 
and missionary institutions of his day. 
During several of his latter years, he 
felt the weight of increasing infirmities, 
though he was not confined till within a 
few weeks of his death. Feeling his 
end approaching, he sent for some lead- 
ing members of his Church, whom he 
exhorted to remain steadfast in their 
Christian profession, and gave them the 
dying testimony of his faith in the 
Gospel—asked their forgiveness if on 
any occasion he had given them offence, 
and prayed for a blessing on them ;_ after 
which, as the elders of Ephesus did to 
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Paul, ‘“ They all fell upon his neck, and 
kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the 
words that he spake, that they should 
see his face no more.” Exhausted with 
this parting scene, he rapidly sank, and 
the following day, the 17th April, 1806, 
he departed, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age, deeply regretted by all parties 
—by his Church, who loved and re- 
vered him as their faithful pastor—by 
the poor, who largely participated in 
his liberal charities—and by the general 
community, who esteemed him as a 
man and a Christian. 
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President of Princeton College in New 
Jersey, was born on 3rd November, 
1724. He received his elementary edu- 
cation from his mother, who, being an 
eminently Christian woman, not only 
applied herself to cultivate the under- 
standing of her son, but also to imbue 
his heart with deep impressions of re- 
ligion. Her pious efforts seem to have 
been blessed ; for, although for a time 
he evinced a careless indifference to 
sacred things, never reading the Scrip- 
tures, and living without prayer, seeds 
were implanted which ere long rose into 
development and bore good fruit. As 
he advanced in years, and became more 
capable of reflection, the lessons and 
counsels of his godly parent recurred 
vividly to his memory, and prompted 
him to a more earnest attention to the 
one thing needful. His heart being en- 
listed in the service, gave a correspond- 
ing direction to his daily practice—for 
he was now seldom seen without a 
Bible—was regular in the observance 
of morning and evening devotion, and, 
at the age of fifteen, made an outward 
and formal profession by participating 
in the Lord’s Supper. The fact is, that 
he had become a Christian indeed, 
and, having himself tasted the joys and 
comforts of religion, he cherished a 
longing desire to impart them to others, 
a desire which led to the established 
purpose of dedicating himself to the 


work of the sacred ministry. With this 
view, he renewed with alacrity his pro- 
secution of his literary and philosophi- 
cal learning, which in the prospect of his 
entering into business, had been for 
some time suspended; and, under the 
tutorship of the celebrated Samuel Blair, 
made such rapid progress in the prepar- 
atory studies, that, having passed with 
approbation the prescribed trials, he re- 
ceived license to preach at the age of 
twenty-two. The circumstances of the 
country and the times, which required 
the officiating clergy to be qualified to 
perform all pastoral duties, suggested 
the propriety of his immediate ordina- 
ation also, although he had not yet. ob- 
tained any fixed charge, and this cere- 
mony was publicly performed on 19th 
February, 1747. As a preacher Davies 
soon acquired an extensive popularity. 
His earnest and unaffected piety, his 
attractive style of address, his correct 
and often brilliant composition, attracted 
general admiration. On invitation, he 
went to Hanover, Virginia, in the spring 
of 1747, and having obtained permis- 
sion from the ecclesiastical court of the 
district, he officiated in the four meeting- 
houses of that town with so much ac- 
ceptance, that an urgent request was 
made to him to prolong his residence, 
and a call in his favour forwarded to 
the Presbytery. His previous exertions, 
however, in public speaking had been 
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followed by alarming symptoms, which 
indicated too plainly his consumptive 
tendency, and for a long time incapaci- 
tated him for taking an active part in 
the services of the pulpit. But his 
heart was in the ministerial work, and 
although in his debilitated state he was 
unable to address any large con- 
gregation, he preached fora while in 
a private room to as many of the 
neighbours as the apartment could ac- 
commodate. But this was soon found 
to be an imprudent exertion, for al- 
though he was easy and energetic dur- 
ing the day, the hectic cough returned 
at night, and sometimes with so great 
violence as to produce delirium. In 
April, 1748, his health had unexpectedly 
improved, the report of which being 
extensively circulated, called forth a re- 
newed invitation from his devoted ad- 
mirers in Hanover, to exercise the office 
of the ministry among them. Without 
entertaining very sanguine hopes of con- 
tinuance, he determined to organize the 
congregations; and so great was the 
interest excited by the novelty, in that 
destitute locality, of possessing a minister 
of their own, that the people all around 
evinced an irrepressible eagerness to 
lear the Gospel. Before the close of 
the year—three additional places of 
worship were licensed; and thus Mr. 
Davies had no less than seven preach- 
ing stations, amongst which he divided 
his ministerial attentions, lying in differ- 
ent counties, and some of them at forty 
miles distance. It was a task of pecu- 
liar difficulty ; for, in addition to the 
physical labour of travelling on horse- 
back from his residence in Hanover to 
those scattered meeting-houses, the long 
neglected state of the population had 
engendered habits of profaneness and 
immorality to a fearful extent—so that 
in several quarters he was fiercely op- 
posed, at one time with ridicule, and at 
another with obloquy and persecution. 
But his calm and undaunted persever- 
ance—above all his ministerial dignity 
and solemn demeanour ere long inspired 
awe. Contempt and hatred werechanged 
into respect and attachment. Numbers 
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flocked to hear a man who appeared 
gifted with high talents, and who 
preached the solemn truths of the Gos- 
pel in a style which arrested their at- 
tention, while it impressed their hearts. 
Results of the most auspicious character 
unexpectedly followed that calm but 
energetic and affecting proclamation of 
Divine truth—for Mr. Davies enjoyed 
the high satisfaction of admitting three 
hundred communicants, who applied for 
admission into communion with the 
church, apparently impressed with sin- 
cere and deep convictions, besides 
baptizing about forty adult negroes, 
who, having previously passed through 
a course of religions instruction, made 
in public an intelligent and credible pro- 
fession. From this scene of pastoral 
labour, however, Mr. Davies was with- 
drawn for awhile to undertake an im- 
portant embassy. In 1753, the Synod 
of New York resolved on sending Mr. 
Davies, along with Gilbert Tennant, Esq., 
as a deputation to Great Britain to raise 
funds in aid of a new college they pro- 
posed to erect. He undertook the duty 
with the greatest cheerfulness, and, after 
a prosperous voyage, arrived in London 
on 25th December. Both in that city 
and in other parts of England which 
he visited, his applications were liberally 
responded to; for, after a sojourn of half- 
a-year, he returned to America, carry- 
ing with him so great an amount of 
contributions, as enabled the trustees to 
prosecute their intended erection on an 
extensive scale. Resuming, in 1754, 
his pastoral labours amongst his be- 
loved people in Hanover, he pursued a 
career of usefulness more successful than 
before, in the midst of which he was 
arrested by a pressing offer of the pre- 
sidency of the new college. Fond of 
ministerial duty, and stationed amongst 
a people who were devotedly attached 
to him, he doubted the propriety of re- 
linquishing his present sphere of labour. 
But repeated solicitations and the unani- 
mous vote of the Synod of New York, 
overcame his scruples, and having been 
loosed from his charge, he entered on 
his collegiate duties on 6th July, 1759. 
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In this new situation the natural vigour 
and elasticity of his mind sprang out 
to the admiration of all, and both in 
many atrangements necessary in a new 
institution, and in superintending the 
literary studies of the youth under his 
care, the force and versatility of his 
genius were remarkably displayed. His 
indefatigable exertions, however, under- 
mined his health. Towards the close 
of January 1761 a severe cold, accom- 
panied with inflammatory symp- 
toms, rendered bleeding necessary ; 
- but next day having performed the la- 
bour of transcribing for the press a 
sermon on the death of George II. 
and the day following that day, hav- 
ing preached twice —these efforts 
brought on a violent fever, to which, 
in ten days he fell an untimely vic- 
tim. His death took place on the 
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A native of Ireland, where he was born 
in 1686, attained a high reputation as 
a preacher and writer on religious sub- 
jects. He first attracted notice while at 
Trinity College, Dublin, by his literary 
industry and more than ordinary ac- 
quirements, insomuch that he passed 
rapidly through all the stages of aca- 
demic honour, and was chosen a senior 
fellow of that college. From a uni- 
versity residence, however, he was ere 
long removed to enter on the public 
duties of the ministry, which he per- 
formed with great zeal and fidelity —few 
clergymen in the Irish branch of Epis- 
copacy haying ever surpassed him in 
ministerial devotedness. His distin- 
guished reputation brought him under 
the notice of Lord Carteret, who having, 
as Lord Lieutenant, the disposal of Go- 
vernment patronage, and being desirous 
of appointing the most competent men 
to vacant offices, conferred on him in 
1727 the dignity of Chancellor of Christ 
Church. Availing himself of the leisure 
which that high situation afforded, De- 
lany devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits connected with his sacred profes- 
sion, and commenced a career of 
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4th February, 1761, at the early age of 
thirty-six. 

“Dr. Davies,” says Dr. Rice, his 
American biographer, ‘‘ was a model of 
the most striking oratory. As his per- 
sonal appearance was august and vene- 
rable, yet benevolent and mild, he could 
address an auditory either with the 
most commanding authority, or with 
the most melting tenderness. When he 
spoke he seemed to have the glories and 
terrors of the unseen world in his eye. 


| He seldom preached without producing 


some visible emotions among those pre- 
sent, and without making an impression 
on one or more that was never effaced. 
His printed sermons, which exhibit 
his sentiments, abound with striking 
thoughts, with the beauties and ele- 
gancies of expression, and with the 
richest imagery.”” 
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authorship, which, for that time, was 
unusually successful. His first book, 
which was published in 1732, was en- 
titled ‘‘ Revelation Examined with Can- 
dour,” and this was followed two years 
after by the appearance of a second 
volume, in which he discussed the sub- 
ject in points of view calculated to re- 
fute the objections of the leading infidels 
of that age. The book acquired great 
popularity and was very extensively 
circulated, having passed through 
several editions, which were rapidly. 
disposed of. In 1738 he issued a pam- 
phlet ‘‘ On Polygamy, and the Encour- 
agement given to that practice in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament,” which, 
having been occasioned by circum- 
stances of notoriety at the time, was 
read with great avidity and interest. 
But his chief production is “ An Histo- 
rical Account of the Life and Reign 
of David”—the first volume of which 
appeared in 1740, and the two others 
in 1742. The motive that led to the 
composition of that work, was a desire 
of vindicating that great and good 
king of Israel from the aspersions of 
Bayle, who, in his celebrated Dictionary, 
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by magnifying some errors and carri- 
caturing other parts of David's conduct, 
has drawn the character of this prince 
in the blackest colours. Delany’s 
book is a most interesting piece of 
biography, and with reference to its 
leading design, while it attempts not to 
throw any veil over the great crimes of 
the son of Jesse, it does ample justice 
to his real worth and piety, both as a 
monarch anda man. In 1763 Delany 
published a third volume on “ Reyela- 
tion Examined with Candour,” which 
completed his original ‘plan, and met 
with as favourable a reception from the 
public as the two earlier volumes. These, 
together with several sermons preached 
on special occasions, comprised the li- 
terary labours of Dr. Delany, who, on 
commencing author, resolved that his 
talents and labours should be dedicated 
exclusively to works connected with 
Christianity. That resolution he ad- 
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hered to, for on no common or secular 
subject was his pen ever engaged; and 
so much energy and learning did he 
enlist in the treatment of the subjects 
he selected, that his works are still 
valued as standard authorities. On 
some points of faith and practice he en- 
tertained peculiar notions; but he was 
a sincere believer, devout in his habits, 
kind and amiable in his disposition, 
liberal in his charities, and guided ha- 
bitually by the principle of spending 
his life in the service of God and in 
works of usefulness. Though he at- 
tained to an advanced age his eye was 
not dim nor his natural strength abated. 
His mind continued to the last unim- 
paired, either in clearness or in vigour, 
and he died at Bath in May 1768, in 
the eighty-third year of his age, leaving 
behind him the reputation of having been 
not only an accomplished, but an emi- 
nently good man. 


WILLIAM DERHAM, D.D., 


Who is celebrated alike as a philosopher, 
a divine, and a Christian, was a native 
of Stoughton, in Worcestershire. He 
first saw the light in November 1659, 
and owing to the extraordinary pre- 
cocity of his mind, was sent to school 
at a very early age, whence he was with 
corresponding rapidity removed to the 
university. Imbued by the careful in- 
structions of his parents with deep im- 
pressions of piety, that good seed 
sprang up in a crop of good fruit, which 
appeared in the wisdom, reflection, care- 
fal circumspection, and practice of all 
that is pure, lovely, and good report 
for which in youth he was distinguished. 
His views were all along directed to the 
ministry in the Church of England ; for, 
being early impressed with a convic- 
tion of the truth of Christianity and 
the value of the Scriptures, he longed 
to be employed in opening their trea- 
sures to others. On obtaining orders, 
he was first settled in a curacy in 
Berkshire, which he resigned in 1689, 
on receiving a presentation to the 
rectory of Upminster, in Essex. His 


inducements to accept that situation 
were two-fold—first, being an ardent 
lover of nature, the fertility and varied 
beauty that distinguish the vales of 
Essex promised him an inexhaustible 
source of enjoyment, while a rural re- 
tirement would afford him ample leisure 
for carrying on his philosophical obser- 
vations on the laws and operations of 
the natural world; and secondly, the 
vicinity of that rectory to London would 
afford an opportunity of frequent inter- 
course with those who were engaged in 
the kindred pursuits of natural and ex- 
perimental science to which he was 
strongly attached. To the prosecution 
of these favourite studies, all the leisure 
time he could spare was devoted. His 
Artificial Clockmaker was a juvenile 
production, and numerous detached 
articles in the form of letters and essays 
on subjects of natural history, mechanics, 
and astronomy appeared from timé to 
time as his contributions in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society. These 
papers, while they attest the vast variety 
and the extent of his knowledge, are at 
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the same time pervaded by a vein of 
deep and serious piety that runs through 
them, and being the earliest literary 
efforts which Derham attempted, are 
interesting, not only for the valuable 
matter they contain, but as exhibiting 
in a partial degree that fine union of 
Christian feeling with philosophical dis- 
sertation, which was so fully developed 
in his later productions. In 1712, and 
the three following years, he preached 
the sermons at Boyle’s Lecture, and in 
each of these seasons he pursued the 
same course, though in different fields 
of investigation,—endeavouring, in all 
of the illustrations given, to make the 
communication of knowledge on the 
principles and phenomena of nature 
subservient to the interests of piety. 
These discourses he afterwards arranged 
for publication under the popular titles 
of ‘* Physico- Theology ’’ and ‘* Astro- 
Theology”—containing respectively de- 
monstrations of the being and attributes 
of God from the works of creation and 
a survey of the heavens. They were 
the first specimens in this country of 
what has been called Christian Philo- 
sophy—the pioneers of a class of popu- 
lar works which in the present age have 
become very numerous—and the design 
of which is, from the facts they describe, 
the information on natural science they 
communicate, to draw conclusions, and 
originate a train of reflections calcu- 
lated to raise the mind of the reader 
“from Nature up to Nature’s God.” 
Derham is acknowledged to have at- 
tained this object more than the host of 
imitators who have followed in the same 
track: for, being an eminent philo- 
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sopher, his ingenuity and learning were 
all his own, whilst most of theirs are 
borrowed. Moreover, he possessed the 
rare and happy talent of making what 
is profound appear perspicuous, and 
conveying the sublimest speculations in 
plain and simple language—and accord- 
ingly his works still retain a high de- 
gree of popularity. Another work of 
his, with a similar title, “ Christo-Theo- 
logy,” was published in 1730. Its ob- 
ject was to give a demonstration of the 
Divine authority and truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. But however excellent, 
both in principle and execution, it never 
received the popular fayour which was 
awarded to his former productions, and 
has long ago been totally eclipsed by 
other treatises on the same subject, of 
superior value or of greater renown. 

These form the principal productions 
by which the name of Derham is known 
to posterity. But his whole life was 
engaged in labours calculated to advance 
the cause of religion and of science ; 
and as the only record of these exertions 
was in the minutes and transactions of 
societies which, for nearly a century 
have ceased to have a local habitation 
or a name, the present age can never 
know their debt of obligation to a man, 
who in his own time was looked up to 
as a great living model of piety, know- 
ledge, and virtue. Dr. Derham died at 
Upminster on 5th March, 1735, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, in the 
full and triumphant hope of entering 
into a world where he would study the 
works and adore the attributes of God 
on a grander and more perfect scale than 
the present scene exhibits. 


JOHN DICK, D.D., 


Professor of Theology to the United Se- 
eession Church, was born at Aberdeen 
on 10th October, 1764. His father 
was minister of an Associate Congrega- 
tion of Seceders in Aberdeen — and 
his mother was a daughter of Captain 
Tolmie of the same town—a woman 
distinguished for her natural acute- 
ness, extensive knowledge, and deep 


piety. John was the eldest of a fa- 
mily of nine children, and received a 
liberal education — an advantage not 
very easily afforded out of the slender 
stipend of a dissenting minister in 
Scotland at that time. No record has 
been preserved of any transactions in 
his juvenile days indicating precocity 
of talent or superiority in acquirements 
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above his equals. But that he had 
made no ordinary proficiency in classical 
literature is evident from the fact, that at 
the age of thirteen, he obtained a bur- 
sary in King’s College, after a compa- 
rative trial, in preference to other can- 
didates, who were his superiors in age 
and stature. In March, 1781, he took 
the degree of A.M. with high approba- 
tion, and had for his literary contem- 
poraries and friends at the university, 
two young men who like himself at- 
tained celebrity in after life, Sir James 
Macintosh and Dr. Charles Burney—re- 
nowned for his Grecian lore. 

Dick early directed his views towards 
the ministry as his future profession, and 
in that choice he was strongly en- 
couraged by the frequently expressed 
wishes of his mother. But his father 
was decidedly opposed to the prosecu- 
tion of such a course—for, entertaining 
a very exalted idea of the character and 
responsibility of the ministerial office— 
he dreaded, from the extraordinary vi- 
vacity and buoyant elasticity of spirit 
in his son, his fondness for dress, and 
above all his devotion to general litera- 
ture, that he was destitute of the spirit- 
ual qualities that are essential to the 
sacred office. What in the jealous eyes 
of the grave and rigid but excellent old 
man appeared blemishes or faults in his 
son, were no more than the attributes 
or natural accompaniments of youth, 
and, with the exception of his classical 
and literary tastes, which he retained 
through life, were gradually abandoned 
as he advanced to manhood. The fact 
is, that a marked change took place in 
John’s demeanour, indicating that some 
mental process was being carried on, 
which for a time gave an air of solemn 
gravity to his manners; and it was 
presumed that religion had then begun 
to take deep root in his heart; for al- 
though he soon recovered his natural 
sprightliness, he displayed an habitual 
seriousness of character and fixedness of 
Christian principle, which revealed the 
spiritual transformation he had under- 
gone. He now determined to follow 
out his views to the ministry from a 
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higher motive than a mere natural in- 
clination for a respectable profession. 
Tn spite of strong inducements held out 
to him to enter either of the Established 
Churches of the kingdom, he preferred 
to abide in the Secession, and, having 
studied Divinity for the requisite term, 
under the learned and venerable Brown 
of Haddington, he obtained license in 
his twenty-first year to preach the Gos- 
pel from the Associate Presbytery of 
Perth and Dunfermline. As a preacher 
he adopted a style, which, for the purity 
and elegance of the English composition, 
was far superior to the average quality 
of discourses then given in the pulpits 
of the Secession—and this literary pro- 
perty that appeared in all his public 
services, together with his fluency and 
vehemence of manner at that early 
period, marked him out as a young 
preacher of great promise. Accordingly 
competing calls were given him from 
three vacant congregations. But the 
Synod, who then exercised the supreme 
right of determining the strength of 
such rival claims, decided that he was 
to go to Slateford. This was a small 
village lying two miles west of Edin- 
burgh, where, on 26th October, at the 
age of twenty-two, he was ordained. 
And in a situation like that which com- 
bined all the advantages, with none of 
the inconveniences of a town residence— 
in a sphere of labour, which, being 
comparatively small, afforded abundant 
opportunities for study, and in amanse, 
whose romantic situation on the Water 
of Leith, presented daily sources of re- 
fined enjoyment to a lover of nature, he 
found himself settled to his heart’s con- 
tent. One element only was wanted to 
complete his temporal happiness, and 
that was supplied a few years after his 
establishment at Slateford, in his union 
with Miss Jane Coventry, daughter of 
the Rev. George Coventry of Stitchell. 
Mr. Dick was not one of those ano- 
malous characters who are said to have 
finished their studies on leaving the 
university. He carried his literary 
habits with him through life; and al-. 
most immediately after he became a 
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minister he formed that plan for the re- 
gular and daily prosecution of his studies, 
to which, allowing for interruptions of 
professional duty, he ever afterwards 
adhered. Theology of course occupied 
the largest share of his attention, and 
in every movement that affected the in- 
terests of sound evangelical doctrine he 
took a lively interest. Hence the con- 
cern with which, in common with all 
who regarded the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith as an exponent of Scrip- 
ture truth, he viewed the Socinian 
opinions that were openly advanced by 
Dr. M‘Gill of Ayr, in his Practical Essay 
on the Death of Christ, and the strong 
impulse he felt, with a view of counter- 
acting the effects of unsound doctrine, 
to contribute his aid in supplying an 
antidote to the bane of that anthor’s 
pernicious pamphlet. His first publica- 
tion was occasioned by the controversy 
about that work, and it was in the form 
of a sermon on 2 Peter ii. 1, entitled 
“The Conduct and Doom of False 
Teachers.” The discourse, besides con- 
taining a clear statement of the truth, 
denounced, in a tone of vehement con- 
demnation, the base conduct of those 
who teach doctrines at variance with 
the tenets of a church whose creed is 
professedly orthodox ; and it evinced, in 
the notes appended to it, an amount of 
theological reading which reflected high 
eredit on the young author. A more 
elaborate and important work ere long 
came from the pen of Mr. Dick. This 
was the celebrated ‘ Essay on the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures,” which was 
at first delivered in a series of discourses 
from the pulpit, and afterwards, on the 
urgent recommendation of friends, these 
were thrown into a connected form and 
published, in 1800, as a dissertation or 
treatise. The origin of it is traceable 
to some internal dissensions that had 
arisen in the Secession Church about 
the continued obligations of the Cove- 
nant, in the course of which charges 
were made against the moderate party, 
espoused by Mr. Dick, of entertaining 
loose opinions on the language of Scrip- 
ture. It was seasonable, in putting to 
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silence the groundless calumny that was 
spread over a portion of his own com- 
munion, and still more in stemming the 
torrent of infidelity which the introduc- 
tion of French philosophy was pouring 
over the country. The Essay has gone 
through various editions, and whatever 
may be thought of the theory of inspi- 
ration it maintains, it stamped the 
author as an able and accomplished 
divine. His fame having now extended 
beyond the limits of his own ecclesiasti- 
cal communion, he was looked up to as 
one of the leading men in the Secession 
Church, and more than one town con- 
gregation evinced a strong desire to 
transfer his services from the compa- 
rative obscurity of Slateford to a more 
extended sphere of usefulness. His 
father’s congregation in Aberdeen, and 
the Shuttle-street (now Greyfriars) con- 
gregation in Glasgow were eagerly en- 
gaged in this competition; and while Mr. 
Dick remained passive or silent, he was, 
by the authority of the Synod, removed 
to the latter city, to be colleague to the 
venerable Mr. Pirie, in one of the oldest 
congregations of the Secession Church. 
He parted with reluctance from his 
people in Slateford, amongst whom for 
fifteen years he had led a useful and 
happy life, and though the pastoral tie 
was dissolved and distance separated 
them, they still lived in his affectionate 
and Christian regards. 

The introduction of a young man as 
colleague to an old minister always 
brings the former into a position of great 
delicacy. But in this instance prudent 
discretion and proper deference on one 
side, and amiable feeling with paternal 
consideration on the other, prevented 
those causes of jarring discord which so _ 
frequently render a collegiate charge so 
difficult and undesirable. After Mr. 
Dick’s accession the congregation, which 
had suffered severely in point of num- 
bers from the agitation of the Old Light 
Controversy, began rapidly to revive, 
and not a few of the educated and more 
intelligent classes of Glasgow, attracted 
by his high character and able dis- 
courses, swelled the ranks of his weekly 
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hearers. A course of Sabbath evening 
lectures, delivered once a-month,-on the 
Acts of the Apostles, and a second 
series on the Divine attributes, given 
at similar periodical intervals, added 
greatly to his popularity. They have 
both for many years been before the 
public in a printed form, the one as a 
separate publication, the other incorpo- 
. rated in his Lectures on Theology, and 
they bear unequivocal evidence that Mr. 
Dick possessed a combination of the 
higher qualities that constitute an able 
minister of the Word—clearness of con- 
ception, accuracy of statement, purity 
of language, strong logical, and at 
the same time comprehensive views of 
Divine truth. These natural and ac- 
quired attainments pointed out Mr. 
Dick to his brethren in the Secession 
Church as the most competent person 
to be elevated to the theological chair, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Lawson of 
Selkirk. With great difficulty he was 
prevailed on to accept the office for one 
session. But afterwards, in compliance 
with the earnest petition of the students, 
and a unanimous request of the Synod, 
he was permanently installed professor 
of divinity. The pastoral duties of his 
large congregation he still continued to 
discharge, except during the annual 
session of the Hall, which with the Se- 
cession body takes place in autumn, and 
at that season arrangements are made 
by which the professor is enabled to de- 
vote his attention exclusively to his 
students. Besides the immediate duties 
of his charge, Dr. Dick took a lively 
interest in all public matters affecting 
the interests or diffusion of the Gospel. 
On occasion of the unhappy Apocrypha 
controversy, he, with a large portion of 
his brethren, continued to adhere to the 
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British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
on the Earl of Glasgow, who supported 
the protesting party, resigning the pre- 
sidency of the Auxiliary Society in 
Glasgow, he was chosen to that office 
which he retained as long as he lived. 
Having all along entertained sentiments 
adverse to civil Establishments of reli- 
gion, he accepted the office of president 
of the Voluntary Association, that was 
formed in 1882 in this city. And in 
the beginning of 1833, when great ex- 
citement prevailed on the subject of 
Sabbath observance, he not only felt 
deeply interested in the question, but 
supported one of the resolutions at a 
public meeting, having succeeded in 
finding ground on which, consistently’ 
with Dissenters’ opinions as to the power 
of the civil authority to legislate in 
matters of religion, he could take his 
stand in application for parliamentary 
interference. 

This was his last public act. On the 
evening of that day, after returning 
from a sessional meeting in his church, 
held to arrange about the approaching 
communion, he wasseized with ear-ache— 
a complaint, which from his being sub- 
ject to it, excited no alarm: but the 
painful sensations continued longer’ than 
usual, and perhaps were aggravated by 
his laborious occupation on the following 
day, of committing to memory his Sab- 
bath discourses. Although active re- 
medies were employed, he rapidly sank 
and expired on 25th January. The 
disease was ascertained, from a post 
mortem examination, to be internal 
suppuration. 

His remains were interred in the Ne- 
cropolis of Glasgow, and a most tasteful 
monument has been erected by his 
sorrowing people over his grave. 
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* President of the College of New Jersey, 
was born on 22nd April, 1688, in Hat- 
field, Masachussetts. After studying in 
Yale College, and obtaining license to 
preach in 1706, he was chosen minister 


of the first Presbyterian Church, Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey, and his connec- 
tion with that congregation, to which he 
endeared himself by his pastoral fidelity 


and eminent usefulness, was continued 
M 
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during a protracted period of forty 
years. He took a lively and active 
interest in educational institutions, and 
there were few or none of them, in that 
extensive district of America which his 
ministry embraced, that were not indebted 
to him either for their original founda- 
tion or the introduction of some import- 
ant practical improvements. In par- 
ticular, he gave an impulse to the College 
of New Jersey, which had for some time 
fallen into a languishing state, and the 
original design of which had never been 
carried into completion. Through his 
incessant application and energetic re- 
monstrances, the Provineial Governor 
Belcher was enlisted in the cause, so far 
as to employ his official influence with 
the American Government for obtaining 
an enlargement of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the College, and rendering it 
adequate to the demands of a growing 
population, Dickinson was rewarded 
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for his public spirit by receiving the ap- 
pointment of president—and, as it was 
situated in Elizabethtown, he entered on 
its duties with the firm determination 
of not holding it as a mere honorary 
office. Many useful plans for the better 


;management of the college he had 


sketched out—but the benefit of his su- 


| perintendence it was not long destined to 


enjoy ; for although he was not advanced 
in, life and in vigorous, health he was 


‘suddenly cut off on 7th October 1747, 


in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He 
was the author of many small works, all 
of a religious character, and thoroughly 
pervaded with the leaven of evangelical 
principle. These works are well known 


jin this country, an edition of them hay- 


ing been published in Edinburgh in the 
year 1793. The most important and 
valuable in that collection are his ‘‘ Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity,’’—and the 
‘Five Points,” in answer to Whitby. , 
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The name of this Scotttsh minister, who 
flourished in the seventeenth century, 
occupies a prominent place in the his- 
tory of religious revivals, and perhaps 
no one—not even excepting Whitfield 
in Britain, or-Edwards in America— 
achieved more in the way of awakening 
multitudes to anxiety about their spiri- 
tual concerns than Dickson in the 
West of Scotland. He was born in 
Glasgow about the year 1583, and, like 
many young men of the period, felt the 
impulse of patriotic ambition and ardent 
piety combine in directing his views to- 
wards the ministry in the church of his 
fathers. Endowed with strong natural 
talents and inured by early discipline to 
the labour of patient and persevering 
study—he came forth duly prepared for 
his work, and, as he advanced in life, 
shone amongst his contemporaries by 
his great and varied accomplishments as 
a scholar, an ecclesiastic, and a divine. 
His lot was cast in troublous times, and 
as the loftiest trees of the forest are 
most exposed to the fury of the wintry 


blast, so this man who had risen to so 
great eminence was a marked man, and 
experienced a life of great and trying 
vicissitudes. But through all the scenes 
of his chequered and busy career, he 
shone nobly as a man of God, and was 
honoured above many in his day with the 
most splendid attestations to his ministry. 
He possessed many attractions—for he 
was a lover of social glee, of genial 
humour, and of innocent mirth,—but 
the element in which he habitually lived 
was piety. Nor did his religion bear 
any traces of morose Puritanicalausterity 
—for he had a cheerful, open, ruddy 
countenance, as an English traveller 
who went to hear him describes his ap- 
pearance to have been that of ‘ a well- 
favoured, proper old man, with a long 
beard.” It was during his incumbency 
in Irvine that the extraordinary effects 
were produced, which made him the 
spiritual father of multitudes. And 
these impressions seem to have been 
made, not by splendour of eloquence or — 
by any striking peculiarity of manner, 
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as by deep, direct, experimental preach- 
ing,—sometimes overawing his hearers 
by the tremendous terrors of future 
judgment, at another time melting them 
into pathos by his affecting views of 
redeeming love; now remonstrating 
with sinners in a tone of paternal kind- 
ness—again laying bare their con- 
sciences with the skill of a spiritual an- 
atomist—pursuing error in all its Proteus 
forms, and detecting sin under every 
shade. He had made rare attainments 
in the Divine science of knowing him- 
self, and hence he preached with such 
searching power, that in the words of 
the traveller already alluded to, and 
who was standing an unknown stranger 
in the listening crowd—* the minister 
in a few minutes showed me all my 
heart.” From Irvine Mr. Dickson was 
called to Edinburgh to undertake the 
high office of Professor of Divinity, and 
in the discharge of its important functions 
he spent the last ten years of his life. 
_ In addition to his other accomplishments 
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the stirring incidents of his public life 
in the West of Scotland, found time 
and pleasure in the pursuits of poetry. 
But his harp was never prostituted like 
that of an Ayrshire bard of modern 
times, to sound the strains of Baccha- 
nalian revelry, and to dishonour the 
simplicity of his native tongue by link- 
ing it in unholy union with the polluted 
slang of folly or licentiousness. His 
lyre never awoke but to sing ‘ glory tu 
God in the highest”—his thoughts were 
embodied in verse, but to pour out the 
effusions of a pious soul; and although 
we cannot claim for Dickson a high or 
distinguished niche in the temple of 
poetic fame—yet the author of the well- 


known lines, 
O mother, dear Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee ? 
When shall thy sorrows have an end— 
Thy joys when shall I see? 


—lines which are merely a small frag- 
ment of a long poem, which was often, 
in the days of persecution, recited or 
sung amid the moorland solitudes, laid 


Dickson loved to recreate himself by 


the religious peasantry of Scotland under 


wooing the Muse, and even amid all|no small debt of gratitude. 
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The celebrated author of ‘‘ The Rise and 
Progress,’ &c, and of ‘* The Family Ex- 
positor,”’ was born in London, on 26th 
‘June, 1702. His father was an oilman, 
and his mother was a daughter of John 
Bauman, a Protestant minister of Prague 
in Bohemia, who had been foreed to 
quit his country for the maintenance of 
his religious principles. This couple 
had a very large family—no less than 
twenty children—all of whom, however, 
died in infancy except a girl and Philip, 
who was the youngest; and it is 
somewhat remarkable, as an instance of 
‘the minute care of Providence, that hay- 
ing been laid aside in the room as a 
still-born child, it was owing to the 
curiosity of a young person, who casu- 
ally looked at him, that signs of motion 
were discovered, and the necessary care 
was taken to fan the feeble flame of life 
that wasin him. His parents, who were 
both very pious, were at great pains to} 


bring up their offspring “ in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord’’—the mo- 
| ther especially, who, from her domestic 
occupations had her child most in her 
society, used to instruct him, before he 
could read, in the history of the Old and 
New Testament, by means of some 
Dutch tiles, in the corner of the room 
they occupied ; and he informs us that 
her wise and pious reflections on the 
Scripture stories were the means of 
making on his mind impressions, which 
in after life were never effaced. Of both 
his excellent parents he was deprived in 
childhood, and it may be adduced as an 
‘evidence of how far he had profited by 
| their pious counsels and example—that, 
on receiving intelligence of his father’s 
death, he made these pious reflections— 
“God is my never-dying Father. He has 
hitherto helped and provided for me. May 
it be my endeavour to approve myself 
a more affectionate and dutiful child.” 
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The Providence of that heavenly Fa- 
ther did raise up friends who took a 
paternal interest in the orphan boy— 
and chief amongst these was Mr. Sam- 
uel Clark, a dissenting clergyman and 
master of a private school at St. Alban’s 
—who admitted him into the academy 
and gave him a gratuitous education. 
Nor was this the whole extent of that 
benevolent man’s attentions; for as the 
person entrusted by Doddridge’s father 
with the management of the family af- 
fairs, acted so imprudently that soon the 
little patrimony was wholly squandered, 
and the son became entirely dependent, 
Mr. Clarke generously received him as an 
inmate into his own house. Young 
Doddridge was not on his part slow or 
indifferent to show gratitude to his kind 
guardian and benefactor, by not only 
applying himself assiduously to his 
studies, but by volunteering to render 
assistance to the younger boys at the 
school—by reading to them, and en- 
deavouring, through pious remarks occa- 
sionclly introduced into their conversa- 
tion, to do them good. In fact, it was 
whilst at this school that piety began 
to mould his opening character, and its 
reigning influence on his young heart 
was manifested by all his habits,—by his 
daily perusal of the Scriptures, morning 
and evening, with the accompaniment 
of some commentary,—by his anxiety to 
impress the sermons he heard on his 
memory and examine himself from time 
to time as to the success of his resolu- 
tions in following their counsels,—by his 
training himself, in his solitary walks, 
to read or reflect on what he had been 
reading,—by his frequently visiting the 
poor in their homes, lending them re- 
ligious books, and talking with them 
on their spiritual interests. His strong 
wish at this time, although hitherto con- 
cealed in his own bosom, was to follow 
the ministry as a profession ; and, as a 
preliminary step towards the advance- 
ment of this view, he resolved on an 
immediate dedication of himself to God, 
by connecting himself with the visible 
church. Accordingly, by frequent con- 
versation with Mr. Clarke, followed by 
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deep meditation and earnest prayer in 
private, that his heart might be prepared 
according to the preparation of the 
sanctuary, he was admitted by that 
ministerial friend and sage councillor on 
1st February, 1718 to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and became a member of the Church 
under his pastoral care. In the course 
of the same year he quitted the St. 
Alban’s School, and retired to the house 
of his sister, now the only surviving 
member of his family, to take into 
serious consideration his future plan of 
life. His desire for the ministry re- 
mained as intense and irrepressible as 
ever—but the means of carrying on 
the preparatory studies were wanting. 
In these circumstances a most handsome 
offer was made to him by the Duchess 
of Bedford to enter and maintain him at 
either of the two universities on condi- 
tion of his becoming a clergyman of the 
Established Church of England. And 
it is an unequivocal evidence of the 
strength and maturity of his religious 
convictions that he respectfully declined 
the liberal proposal. So decided a de- 
claration of Nonconformity excited the 
interest of Dissenters in the cause of 
the conscientious and accomplished 
young man. But Dr. Calamy, who was 
consulted on the subject, strongly dis- 
suaded him, on what grounds does not 
appear, from prosecuting his original 
intentions, and advised him to turn his 
attention to the law, in which depart- 
ment of business the Doctor promised 
to be of use to him. With great re- 
luctance Doddridge allowed himself to 
entertain the idea of an occupation so 
uncongenial; but before coming to a 
final resolution, he, according to his 
habitual practice, spread his case be- . 
fore the Lord, praying for light and 
direction to make a wise determina- 
tion. Like Paul, he was a “ chosen 
vessel,” destined to be a prominent 
minister and expounder of the Word 
of Life, and Divine Providence opened 
the way for the accomplishment of his 
mission: for, while he was actually 
praying, the postman brought a let- 
ter from his steady friend Mr. Clarke, 
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the purport of which was—that, having 
heard of the difficulties of his young 
friend, he offered to put him in the way 
of being trained as a Dissenting minister 
—provided he was actuated by purely 
Christian motives in adopting the sacred 
profession. Doddridge regarded this 
message as an interposition of Heaven. 
“While I live,” says he in his Diary, 
‘¢ T shall always adore so seasonable an 
interposition of Providence. My only 
view in my choice of a profession has 
been that of more extensive service ; 
and I bee God would make me an in- 
strument of doing much good in the 
world.” By such a remarkable train of 
circumstances was Doddridge led to 
enter on his career of public and Chris- 
tian usefulness. 

Through the kindness of his friend 
Mr. Clarke, he was placed under the 
eare of the learned and pious Dr. Jen- 
nings at Kilworth in Leicestershire, where 
he pursued with great ardour his liter- 
ary studies, devoting of course his chief 
attention to the department of theology. 
In his zealous devotion to the literature 
of this sacred science, however, he did 
not allow the speculative, to engross his 
interest to the neglect of the practical, 
views of religion. Though sprightly, 
fond of society, and, above all, exten- 
sively eager for the acquisition of gene- 
ral knowledge, he never forgot the one 
thing needful. He daily cultivated 
secret devotion, and formed some ad- 
mirable rules for self-control and spiritual 
improvement, similar to what are re- 
commended and described in the 17th 
chapter of his ‘‘ Rise and Progress.’’ 
Meanwhile his term of preparatory 
study drew to a close, Having been 
examined as usual by a committee of 
Dissenting ministers, he was on 22nd 
July, 1722, licensed to preach ; and it 
is not a little remarkable that his first 
sermon should have been preached on 
the funeral occasion of his tutor, Dr. 
Jennings, at Winckley, whether the 
Doctor had removed from Kilworth a 
short time before his death. The suc- 
cess of his first appearance exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of his friends, 
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and he records with devout thankfulness 
in his diary that the discourse was in- 
strumental in effecting the conversion 
of two persons who heard it. 

An urgent call from the vacant con- 
gregation of Kilworth to become their 
pastor opened up to him at once an ex- 
tensive field of usefulness. He complied 
with the request, and was ordained there 
in the course of the summer, in 1723. 
In that obscure rural village, there was 
nothing external to interfere with the 
prosecution of his studies; and, accord- 
ingly, while he was diligent and most 
conscientious in the spiritual superin- 
tendence of his people,—in paying visits 
to the sick and the poor, and preparing 
for the discharge of his pulpit duties— 
he enjoyed an entire command of time 
and leisure for enriching his mind with 
the stores of knowledge. It was then 
that he formed the purpose of rising 
every morning at five o’clock, and by 
this early acquired habit, as he frequently 
remarked, he added ten years more to 
his life than he would haye otherwise 
enjoyed. In 1729 he removed to Har- 
borough, having been chosen assistant 
to the Rev. Mr. Some, whose growing 
infirmities disabled him for the active 
superintendence of his large and flourish- 
ing Church ; and as Doddridge always 
looked up with the highest esteem and 
respect to his venerable colleague—their 
identity of sentiment and cordial co- 
operation, were rendered eminently use- 
ful in promoting the interes of religion 
in that important sphere. A new and 
additional employment, however, was 
now awaiting ODoddridge. Having 
been employed by an opulent and Chris- 
tian individual to sketch a plan for the 
education of young men destined for the 
ministry amongst the Dissenters—he 
submitted a draft of it to the revision of 
Dr. Watts, Mr. Some, and others, who 
expressed their high approval of this 
scheme ; and the academy being forth- 
with established, a meeting of Dissent- 
ing ministers was held, at which the of- 
fice of tutor was unanimously voted to 
Doddridge. No one was better quali- 
fied for undertaking such a duty ; and, 
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accordingly, under the management of; full. 


so able and accomplished a president, 
the institution was not long in acquiring 
ajust and wide-spread celebrity. Mean- 
while his great acceptability in the pul- 
pit made offers pour in upon him from 
a number of vacant congregations. And 
amongst these, a very pressing invita- 
tion was sent him from the congre- 
gation in Castle Hill, Northampton, 
where, from having been accustomed 
occasionally to preach, he was well- 
known. After much serious considera- 
tion, and fortified by the advice and 
recommendation of Mr. Some and 
other friends in the ministry, he con- 
sidered it his duty to accept this call ; 
and, accordingly, removing from Har- 
borough, he entered on 24th December, 
1729, into an arduous and important 
sphere of labour at Northampton. Amid 
the pressure of anxiety and the fatigue 
of removal, he was overtaken by sudden 
illness, which increased to an alarming 
height. But abating, he rapidly re- 
cuvered from its effects, although he 
was not fully convalescent when the day 
of his admission arrived. On that new 
field of duty he entered with a high 
feeling of responsibility, and with ear- 
nest resolutions to devote his energies 
to the work of his master. And most 
faithfully did he act up to these resolu- 
tions—for a more zealous and pains- 
taking minister in all the departments 
of his nae and private duties never 
perhaps existed. 

preaching it is almost superfluous to say 
that Dr. Doddridge always leavened 
his discourses thoroughly with the prin- 
ciples of evangelical truth. In language 
he was simple, yet elegant, correct, and 
dignified. No learned display, no cri- 
tical discussions were ever allowed to di- 
vert the attention of his hearers. ‘ It 
is my desire,”’ he said, ‘‘ not to entertain 
an auditory with pretty things, which is 
comparatively easy, but to come close 
to their consciences, to awaken them to 
a real sense of their spiritual concerns— 
to bring them to God and keep them 
near to him.” He was not in the habit 
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But, noting down the leading 
ideas and particular passages of Scrip- 
ture he intended to introduce, he trusted 
to his power of clothing his sentiments 
with appropriate language at the mo- 
ment. His extraordinary fund of ac- 
quired knowledge, and his calm_self- 
possession were of the greatest use in 
pursuing this method of preaching—for, 
in the language of his biographer, ‘‘ he 
was by previous reflection so thoroughly 
master of his subject, and had besides 
such a ready utterance and so warm 
a heart, that perhaps few ministers ever 
gave better discourses after full prepa- 
ration than Doddridge did from a few 
detached hints.”? The duties of his 
academy, which he performed at the same 
time, entailed on him an immense 
His course of lec- 
tures embraced a wide range—compre- 
hending classical literature, logic, moral 
and natural philosophy, and theology. 
His knowledge was almost boundless, 
and, as he made a conscientious duty of 
communicating to his pupils all he knew 
on every branch of study, numbers 
flocked from all quarters to enjoy the 
benefit of his valuable prelections. 
Among the most distinguished of his 
students may be mentioned the Rey. 
Hugh Farmer, author of an Essay on 
Miracles, Dr. Aiken, the father of Mrs. 
Barbauld, who became one of his assist- 
ants, and many who afterwards rose to 
eminence in the Established Churches 
both of England and Scotland, in Ame- 
rica, and even in Holland. Amid the 
many “great excellencies of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, it has often been charged on 
him that he carried his candour to ex- 
cess, especially in the too liberal judg- 
ments he expressed of those who taught . 
unscriptural errors, and accordingly such 
was the unhappy influence of this liber- 
ality that not a few of the pupils of his 
academy embraced Unitarian principles. 
Dr. Doddridge had received from the 
University of Aberdeen the honorary 
degree of D.D. in 1736. His career of 
authorship had commenced, however, 
some time previous to that period, by 


of writing out his ordinary discourses in lthe publication of several volumes of 
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sermons, In 1732 he published ‘ Dis- 
courses on the Education of Children,” 
the plan of which was still further carried 
out by the issue in 1735 of an additional 
volume of ‘* Sermons to Young People.” 
In 1736 he published ‘* Ten Sermons on 
the Power and Grace of Christ,’ and 
the “Evidences of the Gospel’’— the 
Jast of which has been reprinted in a 
separate form and enjoys a well-merited 
celebrity. And in 1741 he published 
** Practical Discourses on Regeneration,” 
which have gone through many editions. 
Various other works came from the active 
pen of Doddridge, such as his “ Life 
of Colonel Gardiner,’’ &c. ; but his two 
principal works were the “Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,” and 
the ‘Family Expositor.” The first, 
which was undertaken on the suggestion 
of Dr. Watts, appeared in 1745, and few 
religious works of its size ever enjoyed 
a higher degree of popularity. In- 
numerable editions of it have been suc- 
cessively sold in this country and Ame- 
rica, and besides it has been translated 
into most-of the languages of Continental 
Europe. But the fame of Dr. Dod- 
dridge as a divine and a Biblical critic 
rests on the “Family Expositor.” It 
is a most useful as well as a most elabo- 
rate work, displaying great acuteness, 
correct taste, extensive erudition, and 
fervent piety ; and the united suffrages 
of all theologians and critics, domestic 
and foreign, however they may have 
dissented from some of the views and 
conclusions it contains, have raised it 
to the first rank amongst the existing 
commentaries on the New Testament. 
A providential occurrence marked the 
early history of this work: “A fire,” 
says Mr. Orton, “ occasioned by a wax 
candle being left on his writing-desk, broke 
out in his study, and consumed many of 
his papers, but the fire being discovered 
by a neighbour in the opposite house 
was speedily extinguished. When the 
flames were extinguished the author 
found to his great joy and surprise, 
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that the part of the volume and that 
only which had been transcribed, was 
destroyed—that the transcript lay in 
another place out of danger, and ‘all 
the untranscribed pages were perfectly 
legible, only the margin had been a little 
singed. Having been,” continues the 
biographer,“ an eye-witness of the danger 
and deliverance, I record this account 
as it denotes a particular care of Provi- 
dence in preserving this work, and a 
favourable omen, that God intends it 
for extensive and lasting usefulness.” 
Dr. Doddridge never was robust. 
He had naturally a weak constitution, 
and the severe long-continued studies 
in which he had spent his life, must 
have tried a frame more robust than 
his, A cold caught’ on his journey to 
St. Albans, where he had been invited 
to preach the funeral sermon of his early 
patron and kind friend, Mr. Samuel 
Clarke, brought on symptoms of a con- 
sumptive disorder; and, having resorted 
to various parts of England without any 
visible improvement on his health, he 
was recommended by his medical ad- 
visers to try the benefit of a warm cli- 
mate. On 30th September, 1751, he 
sailed from Falmouth in a vessel bound 
for Lisbon, and for a while the sea breeze 
produced amost wonderfully exhilarating 
effect upon his spirits. Prayer meetings 
were held not only in his own congre- 
gation, but throughout various parts of 
the church and country in his behalf, 
and they seem to have been so far an- 
swered that the peace and inward hap- 
piness of his mind surpassed all his for- 
mer experience. Having landed at 
Lisbon on 13th October he was allowed 
a few days to recruit from the voyage, 
and then ordered by medical advice into 
the country. His strength, however, 
being entirely exhausted, he sank ra- 
pidly, and having taken farewell of Mrs. 
Doddridge with great emotion, he ex- 
pired on 26th October, 1751, expressing 
in many varied forms his firm faith and 


joyful hope in the Saviour. 
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JOHN DONNE, D.D., 


A celebrated poet and divine, who flour- 
ished in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. His parents resided in Lon- 
don ; he was born there in 1578, and as 
his family belonged to the Catholic 
Church, and were bigoted in their at- 
tachment to all its dogmas, they took 
the greatest care to have their son 


reared in the principles of the Popish 
faith. At the early age of eleven, he 
was so far advanced in his classical 
education as to be considered fit to be 
sent to Oxford. That seat of learning 
he quitted, after a three years’ residence, 
and, being intended for the law, he pro- 
secuted his studies, at a later period, in 
Lincoln’s Inn. It*’was while his mind 
was sharpened by his intercourse with 
the young, vigorous, and independent 
searchers after truth in that place, that 
he was led to inquire into the constitu- 
tion and, claims of the Popish Church ; 
and the result of his investigations was 
his conversion to the Protestant faith. 
Through the influence of friends—who 
were indefatigable in endeavouring 
to promote his advancement — he re- 
ceived the appointment of Secretary to 
Lord Chancellor Elsmore ; but, having 
contracted a private marriage with a 
wealthy heiress, he not only lost his 
situation, but was thrown into prison at 
the instance of Sir George More, the 
incensed father of the bride. The lady, 
however, remaining immoyeable in her 
affections, and having found means of 
gaining over her father. by an ingenuous 
confession of her fault, succeeded, by her 
good management, in effecting a recon- 
ciliation between her husband and Sir 
George. His fortunes now began to 
rise again. For a while, however, he} 
deemed it prudent to retire to the con- 
tinent, where he pursued an extensive 
course of travels. These being com- 
pleted, he returned to Bngland again, 
and passed some time in sojourning at 


the country mansions of two opulent 
and titled friends, till he had finally de- 
termined on his future plan of life. His 
inclination, reinforced by their urgent 


advice, was to enter into the Church; 
and accordingly, after many and renewed 
solicitations, he was admitted into 
orders. His heart was in the duties of 
his sacred profession, and few men, per- 
haps, ever threw more energy of mind 
and fervour of zeal into the discharge of 
both the private and public functions of 
the ministry. ‘‘ Now all his studies,” 
says Middleton, ‘‘ were concentrated in 
divinity ; now he had anew calling, new 
thoughts, new employment to his wit 
and eloquence. Now all his earthly 
affections were changed into Divine 
love, and all the faculties of his soul 
were engaged in the conversion of 
others. To this he applied himself with 
all diligence; and such a change was 
wrought in him, that he rejoiced more 
to be a door-keeper in the house of God 
than to enjoy any temporal employment 
—preaching the Word so, as showed he 
was possessed with those joys that he 
laboured to instil into others —a 
preacher in earnest, weeping sometimes 
for his auditory, sometimes with them, 
always preaching to himself—like an 
angel from a cloud, but in none—ex- 
citing the affections of others, and, 
feeling the most lively motions of his 
own”? Dr, Donne, by his accomplish- 
ments, as well as his Apostolic zeal, at- 
tracted the notice of many in high and 
influential quarters. In particular, he 
enjoyed the favour and patronage of 
James I., at whose desire he wrote the 
‘* Pseudo Martyr,” and who afterwards 
made him one of his chaplains. Many 
other valuable preferments were bestowed 
on him—as, for instance, he was made 
successively preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Dean of St. Paul’s. The duties 
that he undertook, he was most con- 
scientious in performing, and he was 
every day seeking out new channels of 
usefulness, and finding new objects to 
whom his Christian benevolence might 
be directed. For more than twenty 
years he prosecuted this course of un- 
tiring exertion, till at length he sank, 
exhausted by his manifold labours, and 
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expired on the 31st March, 1631, being 
followed to the grave by the profound 
regrets of all good men. Middleton 
says that, in his closing days, he was 
favoured with such rapturous dis- 
coveries of the glories of heaven, that 
he said, *‘ I were miserable if I were 
not to die.” 

Dr. Donne was a voluminous author. 
He wrote a variety of poetical pieces, of 
which his Satires—which Pope care- 
fully revised and edited—are best known. 
His poems are characterised by a con- 
siderable degree of eloquence and fine 
taste ; but they are generally thought, 
by good critics, to be too scholastic. 
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His later compositions were exclusively 
of a religious character. He published 
a large collection of sermons and devo- 
tional pieces—all of which, while they 
attest his industry and vast erudition, 
breathe, at the same time, a lofty spirit 
of Christian faith and piety. As cha- 
racteristic of Dr. Donne, we may add, 
that among the few monumental statues 
belonging to the former Cathedral of 
St. Paul, that survived the great fire 
of London, is one representing the Doctor 
in all the horrors of the winding sheet. 
He had himself caused it to be executed 
in his lifetime, for the purpose of daily 
contemplation, as a memento more. 
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A French Protestant minister of great 
eminence in his day, was born at Sedan, 
in 1595. The celebrated University of 
Saumur was the school in which he 
studied philosophy and divinity ; and he 
left it with the reputation of being one 
of the most accomplished scholars ever 
reared within the walls of that institu- 
tion. His learning was sanctified by 
piety—for, from his earliest years, he 
had been the subject of deep impres- 
sions of religion—and, amid all the 
subtleties of philosophic speculation, he 
retained the simple, practical views of 
faith and duty with which, in his child- 
hood and youth, he had been deeply 
imbued. Having been licensed, at the 
age of twenty-three, to preach within 
the pale of the Protestant Church of 
France, he was first settled as minister 
of the Gospel at Langres, whence, in 
1620, he was called to undertake the 
charge of a flourishing congregation in 
Paris. In all the relations of life, his 
deep and fervent piety shone forth and 
manifested itself in the gentle and ami- 
able graces of the Christian character. He 
possessed an irresistible power of win~ 
ning the. affections of all with whom he 
had intercourse ; and accordingly, by 
his gravity, sincerity, and devotion to 
ministerial duty, he exerted great and 
extensive influence amongst all classes. 
rinces, and personages of the highest 


rank, honoured him with their friendship, 
sought his society, and solicited his 
advice—for he was a man of the world, 
in the best sense of the term—a man 
of extensive and varied information—of 
polished and dignified manners—and, at 
the same time, of earnest -and uncom- 
promising principles in religion. He 
was a zealous Protestant, and many of 
his powerfully-written and popular works 
were directed against the principles and 
practices of the Church of Rome. At 
the same time, he was a friend to toler- 
ation; and, while he himself was an 
unflinching advocate of the truth, he 
wished all to enjoy the liberty of follow- 
ing their own conscientious views of 
faith and worship. The works by 
which his name is best known in this 
country are his treatise on ‘ Preparation 
for the Lord’s Supper,” ‘* A Short View 
of Religious Controversies,” and, ‘* Con- 
solations against the Fear of Death ;” 
but a book which has obtained more 
extensive circulation than any of these 
is his ‘‘ Charitable Visits”—which has 
been translated into almost all the lan- 
guages of Europe, and which is an in- 
valuable guide to clergymen and bene- 
yolent Christians in conducting their 
visitations to people under every vary- 
ing form of affliction and adversity. 
Theenlarged wisdom, practical sense, firm 
piety, gencrous sympathy, and wholesome 
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maxims with which it abounds, makes 
it a treasury of religious and useful 
knowledge; and, had  Drelincourt 
written nothing else, this work would 
alone have been sufficient to have ren- 
dered him a benefactor to mankind. 
He is the author, besides, of several 
volumes of sermons, all of which are 
pervaded by a vein of deep experimental 
piety, and by an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the glory of Christ and the salva- 
tion of men. 
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Drelincourt attained the venerable age 
of seventy-four, having for fifty years 
filled conspicuous stations, and devoted 
his immense influence—both personally 
and through his writings—to promote 
the cause of pure and undefiled religion, 
and by his liberality, candour, . and 
tolerant principles, acquired the respect 
of all good men. His death—which 
took place on the 3d November, 1699— 
produced a feeling of profound and uni- 
versal regret. 
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Another minister of great celebrity in 
the Protestant Church of France, was 
born at Vixen, in 1568. His early 
education was pursued at Sedan; but 
his friends—who were desirous of im- 
buing him with a thorough attachment 
to Protestantism—sent him to England 
in order to complete his studies. With 
that view, he was entered a student at 
Christ College, Cambridge, where he re- 
sided during four years, and earned the 
reputation of an eminent scholar, On 
leaving England, he repaired to Holland, 
and, through the influence of the French 
Ambassador at the Dutch Court, who 
was a friend of his, he was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Leyden ; and for six years discharged 
the duties of that chair with distin- 
guished reputation. But, though fond 
of literature, he longed to be emploved 
in preaching; and at the end of that 
period, he resigned his professorship, 
for the more congenial office of a 
minister of the Gospel. In 1599, he 
returned to his native country, and re- 
ceived a presentation to the Protestant 
church of Charenton. His eloquence in 
the pulpit attracted to his chapel great 
crowds, even of the rank and fashion of 
the place ; and, amongst others, Cathe- 
rine de Bourbon, the King’s sister, who, 
through the arguments of Dumoulin, 
was led to embrace the Protestant faith, 
in spite of the strongest influences that 
were used to prevent her taking that 
step. Henry IV. honoured him with 
his friendship, and invited him so fre- 


quently to Court as to excite the 
jealousy of the Jesuits. His fame ex- 
tended beyond the boundaries of France, 
and honours were showered on him by 
foreign princes ; for, while on a visit to 
England, in 1615, he was invited by 
James I. to the Palace, and received 
many tokens of the royal favour and 
respectful consideration of that learned 
monarch. His stay on this second 
visit to England, however, was only 
temporary; and on his return he re- 
sumed his duties as minister at Cha- 
renton. Though he was admired how- 
ever, as the most eloquent preacher 
among the Protestants of his day, it was 
not his talents in the pulpit alone 
that raised him to the high distinction 
he attained. It was as the redoubtable 
adversary of the Jesuits, with whom he 
waged an almost perpetual war of con- 
troversial pamphlets, and whose pro- 
gress in France, at that time, was ar- 
rested mainly by the powerful and 
uncompromising opposition of Dumoulin. 
Finding themselves unable to cope with 
him in argument, they tried the effects 
of bribery; but, failing in the arts of 
seduction, and determined at all hazards 
to silence him, they formed several plots 
against his life. Aware of their vin- 
dictive feelings, Dumoulin kept a guard 
around his person wherever he went, 
and, undaunted by all their menaces, 
continued to expose the principles and 
practices of Popery with the same biting 
sarcasm and crushing arguments as 
before. The consequence was, the Jesuits 
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were banished, and the field left entirely 
to be occupied by-the victorious cham- 
pion of Protestantism at Charenton. 
He was not allowed, however, to pass 
his whole public life in that place; for, 
on being offered the church of Sedan, 
together with the theological chair in 
the University of that town—and con- 
sidering that a wider field of usefulness 
would be opened up in forming the 
principles of the young students of di- 
vinity—he accepted the offer, and was 
installed in these offices, both of which 
he held till his death. That was a pro- 
tracted period of thirty-eight years— 
for though a student, he was a man of 
a vigorous constitution, and the most 
temperate habits, and reached the ad- 
vanced ageof ninety. He was through 
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life remarkable for the ardour of his 
piety, and the Daniel-like frequency of 
his devotions. His life was held with 
Christ in God; and accordingly his 
death exhibited the triumph of faith. 
His language to all who saw him on his 
death-bed, was that of a man who 
seemed already breathing the atmos- 
phere, or witnessing the glories, of the 
heavenly world, Even in his broken 
slumbers, the ejaculations of his lips in- 
timated the peace and joy of the inner 
man—for, every now and then, he was 
heard to whisper such brief utterances 
as these—‘“‘ The word was made flesh” — 
‘Death is swallowed up in victory’’ 
—“T desire to cepart and to be with 
Christ.” 
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Founder of savings banks, was the third 
son of the minister of Lochrutton, Dum- 
friesshire, in the parochial manse of 
which he was born, on the 8th October, 
1774. His family, on both sides of the 
~ house, could trace their descent through 
a long line of clerical ancestors, and 
were connected by extensive ramifica- 
‘tions, with ministers settled in various 
parts of Scotland. Henry, at an early 
age, gave indications of superior talent. 
His character as a school-boy was noted 
for blandness and intelligence, as he was 
always fonder of reading than of play 
—of quiet amusement than of rough 
and boisterous sport—and a favourite 
recreation of his was, alone, or in the 
cherished society of his brother, to tra- 
verse romantic solitudes, penetrating into 
the depths of woods, or wandering by 
the margin of a winding stream, there 
to enjoy the pleasures of a dreamy 
imagination. He was fond of writing 
verses—which were distinguished more 
by their vein of humour and sentiment 
than their poetical merit—and when the 
incidents of the school, or the charac- 
ters of his school-fellows were intro- 
duced, these squibs and pasquinades 
were entirely playful and harmless, as 
he was of far too amiable a nature to 


indulge in any vindictive reflections cal-- 
culated to wound the feelings of others. 
He displayed also, at an early age, a 
considerable degree of ingenuity in me- 
chanical contrivances, some of which— 
as the ‘‘stane” monument, raised over 
the grave of a favourite nightingale— 
remain still to attest the readiness and 
felicity of his inventions. From the 
classical academy of Dumfries, he re- 
paired, in his fourteenth year, to the 
University of St Andrew’s, where he 
continued two successive winters; and 
on his return to the paternal roof, at the 
end of his second session—totally un- 
decided as to his future profession—he 
found a letter had preceded him by a 
few days, from his near relative, Dr 
Currie of Liverpool, offering to procure 
him a situation in the banking-house of 
Messrs Heywood, of that town. His 
parents, who had already two sons 
established in that place, urged him 
strongly to accept so good an offer; and 
accordingly, without much time for con- 
sideration—or, it may be, much liberty 
of choice—he was hurried away, in the 
summer of 1790, to enter on the pur- 
suits of a mercantile profession. His 
duties as a banker were regularly and 
faithfully performed ; and the time he 
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passed in that public establishment was 
not lost, as, by his insight into business, 
and the knowledge of men and manners 
he acquired, during a three year’s resi- 
dence in the largest commercial city of 
the world, Providence was training him 
for the peculiar work of his life; but 
the occupation was not congenial to his 
taste. He went through the routine of 
business with indifference or constraint ; 
and, sighing for a course of life which 
—though it held out no prospect of a 
fortune—would afford him more calm 
and unbroken leisure for the pursuit of 
literature, he at length relinquished his 
connection with the bank—having ob- 
tained his father’s reluctant consent 
to resume his studies with a view 
to the ministry. In furtherance of 
that object, he joined Professor Dugald 
Stewart’s class in November, 1793, and 
pursued the remainder of his collegiate 
studies partly in Glasgow and partly 
in Edinburgh, During his last two 
sessions in the latter city, he became a 
member of the famous Speculative So- 
ciety, and a constant associate, among 
others, of Leyden and Brougham, with 
whom he maintained a friendly corres- 
pondence as long as he lived. 

In 1768 he was licensed to preach 
the Gospel; and, in the following year, 
was presented by Lord Mansfield, the 
patron, to the vacant parish of Ruth- 
well, situated in his native county. 
His first act in connection with that 
situation was one of rare, but timely 
and considerate liberality, in surrender- 
ing the standing crop on the glebe—to 
which he had a legal title—to the 
widow and family of his predecessor,— 
an act which, while it sprang on his part 
from the impulse of a generous nature, 
won for him, at the outset, the affections 
of his future parishioners. By his settle- 
ment in Ruthwell he obtained the sum- 
mit of his ambition; for although its 
emoluments were, at that time, very 
paltry—not exceeding £100 a-ycar— 
its position gratified his love of rural 
scenery, and the moderate amount of 
duty it imposed, left him abundance of 
time for literary pursuits. Although 
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yet a stranger to the gracious influences 
of the Gospel, he was strictly conscien- 
tious in attending to the routine of his 
parochial obligations ; and, sensible of 
the importance of obtaining a thorough 
acquaintance with the character and 
condition of the people, he set out at 
once on a course of ministerial visitation 
into every house. That vigorous com- 
mencement was followed up by the for- 
mation of many plans for the temporal 
good, as well as the intellectual and 
moral improvement of his people ; and, 
in prosecuting the course which his ac- 
tive and benevolent mind originated, his 
career was chequered by a greater variety 
of incident than what the life of a 
country clergyman commonly presents. 
At the commencement of this century, 
a severe and long-continued scarcity 
prevailed, which pressed heavily on ail 
classes throughout the kingdom. The 
people in Ruthwell having suffered 
greatly from the common calamity, Mr 
Duncan conceived a plan for affording 
them relief, similar to what was adopted 
in the large towns—by ordering a cargo 
of corn to be shipped for him in Liver- 
pool, which, on its arrival, he distributed 
with rigid economy—selling it at prime 
cost to those who were able to pay—and 
supplying it to others for as much as they 
could afford, or giving it gratuitously. 
By this measure he maintained, at a 
great pecuniary sacrifice to himself, his 
parishioners in the comfortable enjoy- 
ment of the necessaries of life, while 
their country neighbours on every side 
were suffering under the privations of a 
pinching famine. The public spirit of 
Mr Duncan was ere long evoked in a 
very different manner, when, on the 


alarm occasioned by the threatened in- 


vasion of the country by Bonaparte, he 
deemed it not inconsistent with his 
clerical character to shoulder the gun, 
practise the military exercise, and actu- 
ally became captain of the Ruthwell 
Volunteers. Meanwhile, amid the in- 
terest of these public matters, he was 
not neglectful of the proper claims of 
his parochial charge, but continued with 
great activity to discharge them, accord- 
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ing to the ideas he then entertained of 
ministerial duty. His marriage with 
Miss Craig, the daughter of his prede- 
cessor, which took place in November, 
1804, provided him with a helpmate 
who not only zealously co-operated in 
every object that promised to promote 
the good of the parish, but whose de- 
voted piety exerted a silent and gradual, 
but powerful influence, over the charac- 
ter and views of her husband, with re- 
ference to religion. While she recom- 
menced at the manse those charitable 
attentions which, in early life, she had 
bestowed on the poor of the parish, he 
was forming schemes of a higher and 
more comprehensive benevolence. The 
first in the series was the institution of 
a friendly society, constructed on ap- 
proved principles, for the benefit of the 
working-classes, the contributions to 
which were to be a small stated amount, 
and the office-bearers of which were to 
be chosen annually. from amongst the 
members. This was soon followed by 
the establishment of another society, on 
a similar basis, for the female portion 
of the parishioners. Ere long, no fewer 
than 300 individuals, out of a popula- 
tion of 1100, had become members of 
one or other of these societies. Through 
the liberality of the principal proprietor, 
he procured the erection of a society 
room, the design of which was, in the 
first instance, to hold meetings for 
transacting the business of these asso- 
ciations, but, at the same time, with the 
ultimate view of being subservient to 
other public purposes connected with 
the moral and intellectual improvement 
of his people. Thus, in the summer of 
1806, he began, on Sabbath evenings, 
to hold meetings for plain and familiar 
lectures on the works of God—an ex- 
periment, however, which, both from the 
rustic mind being unprepared for many 
of the startling truths of science, and 
from the objections of the more pious 
class of the parishioners to this apparent 
encroachment on the sanctity of the 
Lord’s-day, was obliged to be aban- 
doned. A more successful sclieme was 
next set agoing, in the establishment of 
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a parish library; and its prosperity 
ere long suggested the idea of com- 
mencing ‘‘The Scottish Cheap Reposi- 
tory”—a series of tracts addressed to 
the humbler classes, and the design of 
which was to enlighten them with a 
correct knowledge of their position and 
duties as men and as freemen—as 
rational and spiritual beings. This was 
one of the earliest attempts in Scotland 
in the department of popular literature, 
and its extraordinary success led to the 
establishment of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Courier —a newspaper, of 
which, though not publicly appearing in 
the management, he was for several 
years the editor, and the principle of 
conducting which was to promote the 
advancement of society, not only by 
expounding the true principles of civil 
and religious liberty, but by advocating 
the cause of all good and Christian in- 
stitutions, such as Bible and missionary 
societies, &c. Accordingly, it was owing 
to his active efforts that, in Dumfries, an 
auxiliary Bible Society was formed, on 
25th February, 1810, under the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Buccleuch, and in 
1814 a Missionary Society was formed, 
of which Mr. Duncan himself was 
chosen first president. The success of 
the Ruthwell Friendly Society was now 
beginning to attract public attention, 
and meetings were held in various parts 
of the country for the institution of 
similar societies. These societies re- 
ceived the name of savings banks; and, 
being for the most part formed in ac- 
cordance with the Ruthwell rules, Mr. 
Duncan was kept almost incessantly em- 
ployed in detailing the fruits of his ex- 
perience, or giving the benefit of his 
advice. An Act of Parliament being 
applied for in favour of savings banks, 
during the session of 1819, he was 
summoned to London; and it was ac- 
knowledged that the success of that 
measure was mainly owing to his un- 
wearied zeal in indoctrinating the lead- 
ing members of the Legislature with 
intelligent views of the subject. 

A new occasion occurred, in the sum- 
mer of 1827, to stimulate the active and 
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inquisitive mind of Duncan. This was 
the discovery, in a quarry, not far dis- 
tant from Ruthwell, of some footmarks 


on the sandstone strata, which lie im- | 


bedded immediately above the coal for- 
mation, bearing to having been im- 
pressed by animals far larger than 
reptiles—the highest order of quadru- 
peds supposed to have been existing on 
the earth at that remote era. The cir- 
cumstance haying been communicated 
to Buckland, was soon made publicly 
known, and excited the greatest interest 
among geologists, ‘‘ as the most curious 
and important discovery ever made in 
geology.” 

Much as Duncan achieved, he pos- 
sessed talents capable of doing far more, 
had he devoted them to the exclusive 
cultivation of one great object, instead 
of engaging with equal ardour, and, at 
the same time, in the very aifferent 
departments of literature, science, 
and political economy. As a popu- 
lar writer, he acquired great celebrity. 
Besides the works already mentioned, 
“The Scottish Fireside, or Parish 
Schoolmaster ;” ‘¢ The South-country 
Weaver,” written to imbue the minds of 
the people with feclings of attachment 
to the institutions of the country during 
the troublous times of the Radical in- 
surrection in 1819; his ‘t Douglas, or 
the Scottish Exiles,” composed with 
the desire of exhibiting a just view of 
the character and principles of the 
Covenanters, in opposition to Scott’s 
“Old Mortality,” and his ‘ Sacred 
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Philosophy of the Seasons,’—a quar- 
terly publication, of which the object 
was to furnish a paper for every day in 
the year, illustrative of the Divine at- 
tributes—were all works that enjoyed 
an extensive popularity. 

In November, 1823, the University 
of St. Andrew’s conferred on him 
the honorary title of D.D. Though 
never a debater in ecclesiastical courts, 
he held a distinguished name in the 
Church; and, in the summer of 1836, 
he was elevated to the chair of the 
General Assembly—an honour which, 
though due to his philanthropic and 
literary labours, he owed principally, at 
that season of party strife, to his strong 
sympathy with all the proceedings of 
the majority. At the public breakfasts 
given officially by the Moderator, he 
introduced the excellent practice of in- 
viting the guests half an hour earlier, 
to join in social prayer—a_ practice 
which has ever since been maintained. 
Dr. Duncan left the Established Church in 
1843, and, in the face of many diffi- 
culties, commenced a Free Church in the 
neighbourhood of Ruthwell. The 
physical and mental exertions connected 
with that movement, combined with his 
advanced age to exhaust his energies. 
While expounding at a private meeting 
of his people, he was, on the 12th 
February, 1846, seized with paralysis, 
and died in a few days—his funeral 
being attended by a large concourse of 
ministers and people of all denomi- 
nations. 
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Author of the ‘‘Commentary on the 
Revelations,” was a Scottish minister of 
the seventeenth century, who, both be- 
fore and after his conversion, did many 
things that give him a claim to public 
notice. He was born at Grange-Dur- 
ham, in 1622. Descended- from an 
ancient and honourable house in Angus- 
shire, he went through a liberal course 
of education at the University of St. 
Andrew’s,; but his studies were of a 
general and desultory description, as he 


had no professional object in view, and, 
desired only to acquire a competent 
measure of knowledge to enable him to 
sustain with respectability the character 
and status of a country gentleman. He 
was strictly, and in the best sense of 
the term, a man of the world—regular 
in his habits, of unblemished morals, a 
high sense of honour, and punctilious 
in his attention to the most trivial 
points of duty connected with his social 
position. But he was uninfluenced by 
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the principles of religion, or though— 
as a point of good breeding and correct 
manners he showed respect to the form 
—he was an utter stranger to the power 
of godliness. He formed a matrimonial 
connection with a lady whose family then 
possessed the estate of Duntrivie, in the 
parish of Abercorn, West Lothian, and 
who had imbibed, from her mother’s 
instruction and society, deep and ardent 
impressions of piety. On occasion of a 
visit to his wife’s relatives, he under- 
went a religious change, which led to a 
corresponding alteration in his whole 
life and occupations. It happened to be 
the annual season of celebrating the 
parochial sacrament in Abercorn; and, 
as on such occasions, it is customary in 
the Church of Scotland to have a pre- 
paratory service on the Saturday, his 
mother-in-law invited her guest to ac- 
company her and her family to the 
church. Mr. Durham showed, at first, 
reluctance to go, considering that there 
was no call of duty on a stranger to at- 
tend church on a week day, and that he 
would be at no loss to find abundant 
resources of amusement in their absence. 
On her repeating the invitation, how- 
ever, he complied; and enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing, from a neighbouring 
minister, a sermon most appropriate in the 
peculiar circumstances, and the scrious, 
earnest, affectionate strain of which 
riveted the attention of the hearers. 
Mr. Durham expressed himself so de- 
lighted with what he had heard, as to 
announce that he should not require any 
persuasion to return to the church on 
the morrow; and accordingly, sympa- 
thising with the excited feelings which 
a Scottish communion always produces, 
he joined with the resident parishioners 
in the sacred solemnities of the sacra- 
mental Sabbath. Mr. Ephraim Mel- 
vil, minister of Queensferry, was, from 
circumstances, engaged to preach the 
opening sermon, the text of which was 
selected from 1st Peter, ii. 7—** Unto 
you who believe he is precious’’—and he 
enlarged on the character and offices of 
the Saviour, with so much unction and 
spiritual energy, that the truth was 
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brought home to the conscience and 
feelings of Mr. Durham, in a manner 
unknown and unfelt before. From that 
moment he became a new creature, in- 
asmuch as, from never taking any in- 
terest in religion, it now became a sub- 
ject ever welcome and uppermost in his 
thoughts. Desirous of growing in re- 
ligious knowledge, he devoted a large 
portion of every day to the study of the 
Scriptures, and works illustrative of 
their phraseology or import. Nor was 
the change visible in his private pursuits 
alone; for, both in the arrangements of 
his household, and in his social inter- 
course with the gentry of his neighbour- 
hood, his whole demeanour and bearing 
was that of a man who walked with 
God. All who knew his manly, straight- 
forward, upright character, were per- 
suaded that there was no affectation 
in his altered tone with regard to reli- 
gion. They saw the force of truth in 
the resolute earnestness with which he 
endeavoured to act according to his con- 
victions; and if he had been respected 
as a man of worldly honour and integrity 
before, he now became more than ever 
an object of universal admiration and 
esteem. From the confidence which all 
classes reposed in his character and 
judgment, he was frequently chosen 
arbiter between contending parties , and 
from the good that he did within the 
sphere of his influence, as well as the 
pure and exalted happiness he enjoyed 
after he became not almost. but alto- 
gether a Christian, he verified in a re- 
markable degree the Scripture state- 
ment, that ‘‘ godliness is «profitable for 
allthings.” Like many Scottish gentle- 
men, who lived in the troublesome 
times that ushered in the Restoration, 
‘Mr. Durham had enlisted in the royal 
cause—served as a volunteer officer— 
and, being a devout man, he used to 
pray on parade with his detachment— 
which was a practice far from being 
uncommon in Scotland at that time. In 
the prospect of an engagement between 
the Scottish and English armies, he was 
engaged in this devotional exercise, 
when Mr. Dickson, professor of divinity, 
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being on the spot, and, observing the 
soldiers assuming the attitude of devo- 
tion, approached unobserved, and united 
with them in the service. The professor 
was both surprised and delighted with 
what he heard; and, having after- 
wards introduced himself to the officer, 
urged him, as one to whom God had im- 
parted a rare measure of spiritual gifts, 
as soon as the civil war should be 
ended, to enlist as a soldier of Jesus 
Christ. Mr. Durham, at the period of 
the Restoration, laid up his arms in the 
temple of peace ; and, influenced by Mr. 
Dickson’s advice, entered the Divinity 
Hall in Glasgow, and studied for the 
ministry. On obtaining license to preach, 
his character and sanctified talents made 
him popular with all devout people ; 
and, on receiving a call from a vacant 
congregation in Glasgow, he became one 
of the ministers of that city. On the 
oceasion of Charles the Second’s first ap- 
pearance in Scotland, the General As- 
sembly appointed Mr. Durham chaplain 
to the royal family. On the King’s 
removal to England, Mr. Durham—who 
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probably felt himself in an uncongenial 
atmosphere— resigned his chaplaincy, 
and resumed his ministerial duties in his 
parish at Glasgow. On Mr. Dickson’s 
appointment to the theological chair 
in the University of Edinburgh, there 
was a general expectation that Durham 
would succeed him in the same duties 
in Glasgow, but the office was given to 
another. He died soon after, very sud- 
denly, on the 25th June, 1658, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age, in the full 
vigour of his faculties, and in the midst 
of his public usefulness. 

Durham, though late on entering on 
the study of theology, became, by in- 
tense application, a learned divine ; and 
left a number of works behind him as 
the fruits of his literary industry. These 
are chiefly sermons, communion ad- 
dresses, and expository lectures on de- 
tached portions of Scripture. The work 
by which his name is chiefly known to 
posterity, and which is still valued by 
students of prophecy, is his ‘‘ Commen- 
tary on the Revelations.” 
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Was President of Yale College. Few 
names in modern religious litera- 
ture occupy a higher rank than that of 
President Dwight ; and, whether we 
consider his strength and originality of 
mind—the glowing piety that animated 
his character—the independent tone of 
thinking that appears in his works— 
or the extensive influence these have ob- 
tained, both in America and in Europe 
—he appears to have been a * burning 
and shining light” in the Church of 
Christ. He was born at Northampton, 
Massachussets, on the 14th May, 1752. 
Descended from a puritan family, who, 
in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had emigrated from England, he 
could trace his ancestry through an un- 
broken line of Christian men—the real 
aristocracy of the world. His father 
was a pious and intelligent merchant, 
who, through success in business, had 
become proprietor of a valuable estate, 


and ranked with the landed interest in 
his native county. His mother was 
third daughter of the celebrated Jona- 
than Edwards, and seems to have in- 
herited no small share of her father’s 
mental vigour and acuteness. She was 
the chief instructress of her son; and 
Timothy Dwight must be added to the 
already numerous list of distinguished 
men, whose early characters were 
moulded by maternal influence. Her 
predominant aim was to reach his con- 
science, while she informed his under- 
standing—to imbue him with a hatred 
of sin, and the love of Christ. These 
were associated with the exercise of his 
earliest thoughts; and thus impressions 
were made upon his mind that were 
never effaced. Timothy was a rare 
specimen of precocity in knowledge. He 
learned the alphabet at a single lesson, 
and could read the Bible with ease and 
correctness before he was four years old. 
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His school-room was the nursery. 
When his lesson was recited, he was 
permitted to read such books as he 
chose. During these intervals, he often 
read over the historical parts of the 
Bible, and gave an account of them to 
his mother. So deep and distinct was 
the impression which these narrations 
then made upon his mind, that their 
minutest incidents were indelibly fixed 
upon his memory. His taste for read- 
ing was thus early formed, and was 
strengthened by the conversation and 
example of his parents. In the other 
branches of his education, he made a 
similarly rapid progress; so that, in point 
of attainments in classical learning, he 
was fit for college at eight. His parents, 
reoretting this luxuriance of intellectual 
growth, wisely withdrew him from 
school; and, placed once more under 
the judicious management of his mother 
at home, she directed his studies, so as, 
instead of cramming the memory, to 
train his mind to habits of observation 
and reflection. The most important 
periods of history, ancient and modern, 
she encouraged him to read to her, and 
to draw from them sound useful conclu- 
sious—especially leading him to form 
his judgment of human characters and 
actions by the standard of the Divine 
law. The study of geography was 
added to give interest and accuracy to 
his historical knowledge. By domestic 
instruction, conducted in this pains- 
taking method, together with the rare 
opportunities of conversation afforded 
by the society of the intelligent an 
learned men whom his father’s socia 
habits and easy circumstances made fre- 
quent guests at his table, the mind of 
young Dwight was carefully developed 
into the strength, as well as the Versa- 
tility it displayed in after life. 

At the age of thirteen, he was entered 
a student at Yale College. The first two 
years was productive of little fruit ; 
but in the last session he applied him- 
self with unwonted vigour — having 
formed the resolution of studying four- 
teen hours a day—and, by strenuous 
perseverance in this course, he made 
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extraordinary acquisitions in learning. 
His acquisitions were as diversified as 
they were great; for, besides the un- 
common excellence of his penmanship 
—a mechanical art of which he was 
extremely fond, and in which, from 
practice, he had acquired such a beauti- 
ful style of handwriting, that -it was 
difficult to distinguish it from copper- 
plate—he displayed considerable skill of 
execution, both in music and poetry. 

Having taken his degree of A.B., he - 
left college, and during two years acted 
as master of a grammar-school at New- 
haven. In this situation, he regulat- 
ed his time according to strict rule. 
After devoting six hours to the public 
duties of the school, he spent eight in 
private study, and the remaining ten in 
exercise and sleep. From this inferior 
occupation, however, he was, ere long, 
recalled to Yale College, where his ac- 
knowledged pre-eminence as a scholar 
secured his election as tutor at the early 
age of nineteen. The duties of the tutor- 
ship he performed with distinguished suc- 
cess; and it may afford an idea of the ex - 
tent of his qualifications, when we state 
that, without effort on his part, he 
carried his pupils through spherics and 
fluxions into the Principia of Newton. 
His application to study, at the same 
time, was intense; and it is remarkable 
that while, during the day, he was oc- 
cupied in teaching the exact sciences in 
his class, he was labouring at home in 
the composition of an epic poem on 
‘‘The Conquest of Canaan,” which 
competent judges declare abounded 
with passages of great splendour and 
beauty. His excessive devotion to study 
produced serious inroads on his consti- 
tution. By repeated attacks of bilious 
colic, his frame was so emaciated, and 
his strength reduced, that he was with 
difficulty removed to his father’s house ; 
but, by judicious treatment and vigorous 
exercise on horseback, he was restored, 
and enjoyed an uninterrupted continu- 
ance of good health for forty years. 

On first becoming a college tutor, his 
ultimate views were directed to the law, 
but he afterwards changed his mind as 
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to the choice of a profession, and, study- 
ing for the ministry, he was, in June, 
1777, licensed to preach, by a committee 
of the Northern Association, in his 
native Ons of Hampshire, in the 
state of Massachusets. Quitting the 
ie was appointed chaplain to 
arson’s brigade, and joined 
the army at West Point in October of 
that year. .“¢ The troops who composed 
the brigade, were principally Connecti- 
cut farmers—men who had been soberly 
educated, and who were willing to listen | 
to the truths of the Gospel, even in aj 
p. Onthe Sabbath, they heard him 
“with profound attention. During the 
week they saw him exerting himself, as | 
far as lay in his power, to instruct them 
in morals and religion.” His father’s 
death obliged him to resign this chap- 
laincy, and to return home to comfort 
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the influence of his learned and eloquent 
prelections, together with the adminis- - 
tration of mild but vigorous discipline, 
he gradually succeeded in eradicating 
principles alike false and pernicious. 
In consequence of a disorder in his eyes, 
contracted by intense study in early 
life, Dr. Dwight was under the necessity 
of employing an amanuensis to write 
his sermons and lectures as they were 
spoken; and this gives us a high idea 
of his talents—his possessing the power 
of concentrating his thoughts without 
the auxiliary aid of the pen, for so great 
a length of time, and in so high a 
style of composition as his discourses 
display. He was distinguished for his 
independence of mind—his originality 
of views—his rich and copious illustra- 
tions—his,lively imagination, which de- 
Jighted to indulge in description; and 


his mother, as well as assist her in the}his logical acumen in the detection of 


support and education of a large family. 
Five years he spent in the discharge of 
this filial duty, with a devotion of which 
there are few examples. During this 
period, he filled several employments in 
civil life, and he twice served his towns- 
men by acting as their representative in 
the Legislative Assembly. These were 
but temporary occupations ; but in 1795 
he was placed in a more congenial 
office—that of President of Yale College. 
Few amongst, his contemporaries could 
have been found so well fitted, by natural 
and acquired talents, to occupy this in- 
fluential station ; and his appointment 
proved of the highest advantage to the 
interests of this literary institution. 
When he entered into office, the students, 
to a lamentable extent, were deeply in- 
fected with infidelity, and were conse- 
quently loose in their morals; but, by 
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error, and the establishment of truth. His 
“ Theology” is a valuable work, which 
has enjoyed an extensive circulation 
both in America and in this country ; 
but it may justly be questioned whether 
a series of popular sermons is the best 
way in which the scientific principles of 
theology can be explained and defended. 
The other works of Dr. Dwight are— 
‘‘ Travels in New England and New 
York,” in four volumes, and two 
volumes of posthumous sermons, which 
were reprinted, and are well known 
amongst us. 

Dr. Dwight continued, with great as- 
siduity and zeal, to discharge his duties 

th as a minister and President of the 

ollege, till, in his sixty-fifth year, he 
fell into a severe and lingering indispo- 
sition, which terminated his distin- 
guished career onthe 11th January,1817. - 
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Was President of New Jersey College. | precocity of mind, which, as he ad- 


This acute metaphysician and eminent 
divine—who belonged to a family which 
had emigrated from England in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth—was born 5th 
October, 1703, at Windsor, Connecticut. 
In childhood he was remarkable for 


vanced in years, continued to discover 
itself in the predominance of a very 
subtle and penetrating intellect. While 
he was an ardent admirer of Nature, and 
fond of amassing knowledge of all 
kinds, he showed a decided predilection 
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for moral and metaphysical subjects— 
and no better proof can be adduced of 
the strength of this literary taste, than 
that he derived intense enjoyment from 
the study of ‘‘Locke on the Human 
Understanding.’’ His literary and phi- 
losophical education was obtained at 
Yale College, where, in 1720, he gradu- 
ated, and continued to reside at that 
place for two years longer, when he was 
licensed to preach the Gospel, before he 
had completed his twentieth year. As 
a licentiate, occupied with temporary 
engagements in preaching, he remained 
till 1724, when he was appointed tutor 
of Yale College—a situation for which 
his great attainments in philosophy 
eminently fitted him—and being at that 
time enthusiastic in scientific pursuits, he 
would probably have chosen, had he 
been allowed to follow his own unbiassed 
wishes, to abide in that academic office ; 
but, having received an invitation from 
the Presbyterian congregation in North- 
ampton, Massachusets, to be assistant 
and successor to the venerable Mr. Stod- 
dart, his maternal grandfather, the ur- 
gent nature of that call, and a considera- 
tion of filial duty to his aged relative, 
left him no alternative but to resign his 
connection with the College, and enter 
on the active duties of the ministry. 
Accordingly, on the 15th February, 
1727, he was ordained at Northampton 
to this collegiate charge, the burden of 
which, from the increasing infirmities of 
Mr Stoddart, ere long devolved on his 
own shoulders. But he was fully com- 
petent for theonerous duty ; for, possess- 
ing an extraordinary stock of knowledge, 
together with gréat natural fertility of 
ideas, and power of illustration, he felt 
no difficulty in preparing his public ad- 
dresses for the pulpit, while the known 
piety of his character, the gravity of his 
appearance, and the deeply earnest and 
affectionate strain of his preaching, lent 
to his discourses a charm, which carried 
them with resistless efficacy to the un- 
derstandings and consciences of his 
hearers. Hence, his ministry was emi- 
nently successful; and at one period, in 
1735, the most surprising results were 
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produced, which have ever™ ren- 
dered Northampton a place of eat in- 
terest and celebrity in the history of 
American revivals. Multitudes were 
suddenly awakened to anxious concern 
about their souls—the hardened were 
melted into tears of penitence — the 
profligate abandoned their vicious 
courses—formalists were brought under 
the power of godliness— and such a 
wide-spread wee was diffused about 
the solemn truths of the Gospel, that mul- 
titudes flocked to the ministry of Ed- 
wards: the church had to be enlarged, 
and although, in some cases, those evi- 
dences of strong emotion and conviction 
were no more than the effect of sym- 
pathy with the public excitement, yet 
numbers received saving. impressions, 
which were evinced by the Christian 
consistency of their future lives; and be- 
came attached, by ties of Christian 
affection and gratitude to Mr. Edwards 
as a spiritual father, who had conferred 
on them benefits which no earthly re- 
ward could recompense. Over these he 
continued to minister with great ac- 
ceptance and increasing usefulness for 
the period of twenty-three years. But 
the popularity of this church, together 
with the progress of time and a grow- 
ing population, had brought an acces- 
sion of hearers of a different stamp—to 
whom the spirituality of the ministra- 
tions, and the strict discipline maintained 
were distasteful: more especially, the 
establishment of some new and stringent 
rules respecting admission to the Lord’s 
table, and the proposed institution of an 
inquiry into some books in extensive 
circulation amongst the young of the 
congregation, which were judged of a 
loose and improper character, gave deep 
and unpardonable offence to this class of 
adherents. Their loud and reiterated de- 
nunciation succeeded in arousing not only 
a determined opposition to what were 
thought uncalled-for innovations, but a 
feeling of bitter hostility to Mr. Edwards as 
the originator of the measures; and noth- 
ing would appease their violent resentment 
short of an immediate dissolution of the 
pastoral tie. His dismissal was ordered 
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by the suffrages of a large majority of 
the congregation; and thus Mr. Ed- 
wards, after spending the best part of 
his life and energies in the service of 
this people, was thrust out, with a wife 
and family, on the cold charity of the 
world. 

In the midst of this scene of passionate 
discord and slanderous imputations on 
his character, Mr. Edwards himself re- 
mained calm and unmoved. His sere- 
nity, fortitude, and moral composure, 
even astonished those who had enjoyed 
the best opportunities of knowing the 
strength of his Christian principles; and 
so superior did he show himself to the 
influence of pride or resentment, that 
he consented to take his turn with his 
ministerial brethren in preaching to the 
vacant congregation till they procured a 
minister. But this generous and truly 
Christian spirit was so little appreciated 
by those to whom it was manifested, 
that the only return made him by this 
ungrateful and unfeeling people, was a 
peremptory prohibition to appear in that 
church again. It is consolatory to think 
that better treatment was given to Mr. 
Edwards in other quarters, and that 
many Christians—not in America only, 
but in Scotland—on learning the distress 
into which his pastoral fidelity had 
thrown this good man, raised a season- 
able contribution, which they remitted 
for his relief. Nay, Dr. Erskine offered 
to have a parish secured for him, if he 
would connect himself with the Scottish 
Church; but ere this generous offer 
reached him, the ill-used minister had 
found employment elsewhere. 

In August, 1751, Mr. Edwards en- 
gaged himself as missionary amongst 
the Housatonic tribe of Indians at Stock- 
bridge. In that situation he continued 
for six years; and, having plenty of 
time at his command during the hunting 
expeditions of the Indians—when that 
people depart in a body—he devoted it 
to literary and theological pursuits, par- 
ticularly to the composition of those 
works which have spread his fame all 
the world over. But Providence had 
destined his great talents to be exercised 
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in another and very different sphere. 
The office of president in the College of — 
New Jersey having become vacant, the 
trustees embraced the opportunity of 
recalling Mr. Edwards from his Patmos, 
toa public and important situation, which 
he was so well qualified to fill; and al- 
though he felt considerable reluctance to 
abandon a post in which his missionary 
labours had “been useful, yet his objec- 
tions were overcome, and, early in the 
session of 1758, he was installed at 
Princetown in the presidential chair. 
He had scarcely commenced his official 
duties, when, owing to the prevalence of 
small-pox—a disease he had hitherto 
escaped—it was judged necessary that 
he should undergo inoculation. The 
symptoms appeared favourable for a 


‘time; but, a secondary fever superven- 


ing, the disease assumed a malignant 
character, and cut him off on the 22d 
March, 1758, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age. 

Mr. Edwards was a man of deep and 
devoted piety—a lover of truth, in the 
search for which he shrunk from no 
trouble, and spared no pains. But, of 
all departments of truth, the truths of 
religion most excited his attention and 
interest ; and while he read the works of 
all writers, and of every shade of opinion 
that promised to throw light on the 
subjects of his investigation, the Book 
of God, as the great fountain of truth, 
was his daily and earnest resort. As a 
theological writer, he occupies the fore- 
most rank amongst metaphysical di- 
vines. His work on the “ Freedom of 
the Will,” is universally acknowledged 
to be one of the greatest efforts of human. 
intellect; and while he is regarded by 
the Calvinists as the greatest champion 
of the philosophical necessity on which 
their system is built, the Arminians also 
look to him as an authority, whose 
principles and reasonings they are forced 
to treat with respect. The other works 
of Mr. Edwards—“ On Original Sin,” 
‘*On the Affections,” ‘The History of 
Redemption”—bear the same stamp of 
high intellectual power, and all enjoy an 
extensive reputation. 
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The apostle of the Indians, was born in | their minister in taking a compassionate 


1604, at Nasin, in the county of Essex, 
England. His religious education was 
carefully attended to by his pious pa- 
rents. But he had finished his literary 
studies at Cambridge, and was engaged 
as usher in a country school, ere the 
Gospel ‘“‘ wrought effectually” on his 
heart. Henceforth, being engrossed 
with a sense of its infinite importance 
to the well-being of man, he resolved 
to dedicate himself to the work of the 
ministry; and, with the view of enjoy- 
ing fuller liberty of preaching evangelical 
truth than could be hoped for at that 
time in England, he resolved, along with 
a number of friends, on removing to 
America. His fellow-emigrants, having 
established themselves in a new town 
they called Roxbury, about a mile dis- 
tant from Boston, invited Eliot to become 
their pastor. Having accepted the of- 
fice, he entered on its duties with a deep 
sense of responsibility, which he evinced 
by his almost apostolic zeal in the dis- 
charge of his ministerial functions. Not 
orly in the pulpit was he faithful in 
proclaiming the Gospel and fearless in 
rebuking sin and worldliness, but out 
of it he adopted every means that pro- 
mised to elevate the moral condition and 
spiritual tone of his people. Day schools 
were planted, prayer - meetings were 
held, classes for the Christian instruc- 
tion of young men were established, and 
domiciliary visits periodically made with 
the view of exhorting and stimulating 
the members of his Church to discharge 
the duties of domestic religion. By 
systematic perseverance in this cause of 
active duty, his ministry was signally 
useful, and, although in some quarters 
he met with opposition and discourage- 
ment, he succeeded in diffusing widely 
amongst the colonists of Roxbury an in- 
terest in the subject of religion. An 
inereasing circle of earnest and devoted 
Christians yearly rallied around him, 
and these having at length overcome 
the difficulties attending a new settle- 
ment, felt themselves at leisure to join 


interest in the poor benighted Indians 
around them. About twelve indepen- 
dent tribes of these savages were settled 
within reach of the English planters, 
but as they all bore a close resemblance 
to one another in language and manners, 
a prospect was afforded of devising some 
scheme of usefulness for the introduction 
of the Gospel amongst that race of bar- 
barians. Having acquired a knowledge 
of their barbarous dialect, he ventured, 
on 28th October, 1646, to preach to 
them in their native tongue in a large 
wigwam at Nonantum, one of their 
stations about four miles distant from 
Roxbury. And, after he had enlarged 
on the character and sufferings of Christ, 
the day of judgment, and the duty of 
accepting Christ as their Saviour and 
Lord, he invited them to ask any ques- 
tions they liked. A conversation forth- 
with ensued, which showed the curiosity 
and at the same time the extreme sim- 
plicity of their minds—as one, for in- 
stance, inquired whether Christ could 
understand prayers in the Indian lan- 
guage, and another how the world be- 
came so full of people, if all were once 
drowned, &c. His second sermon was 
followed by still more interesting effects 
and one old savage in particular was 
melted into tears, and came anxiously 
inquiring whether it was not too late 
for him to come to God. A general 
spirit of inquiry was soon awakened, 
and numbers crowded around the 
preacher, asking how the English knew 
more than they about God and Jesus 
Christ, with other interrogations of a 
similar kind. A fierce opposition to 
Mr. Eliot’s proceedings was now raised 
by the Pawahs and Sachems, or Indian 
priests, who threatened, if he did not 
desist, to visit him with some secret 
and formidable infliction. But he was 
not the man to be daunted by menaces, 
and he told them that ‘‘he was engaged 
in the work of God—that his God was 
with him, and that he defied them and 
all the Sachems in the world to touch 
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him.” This intrepid language over- 
awed those base impostors, while, at 
the same time, it encouraged the Indian 
people, who continued to crowd around 
the missionary—offering to commit their 
children to his care to be educated in 
the knowledge of the Gospel. En- 
couraged by the success of his first 
efforts, Mr. Eliot obtained from the Ge- 
neral Court of the Colony a grant of 
land near Charles river, on which, in 
1651, he laid the foundation of an In- 
dian town, and gave it the name of 
Natick, surrounding it with a high stone 
wall, and filling it with a number of new 
commodious wigwams, ranged in the 
form of streets. To this town he invited 
all whom, being partially Christians, he 
had already inspired with a love of 
comfort and a settled life ; but he soon 
became convinced that his hope of per- 
manent success would depend on his 
combining with the lessons of Christi- 
anity, instructions in the arts of civilized 
life. 
tools having been procured, the women 
were taught to spin, the men to follow 
the toils of husbandry, or some of the 
simple mechanical arts ; and thus, every 
one being set to some employment, the 
inhabitants of this infant town presented 
the appearance of an active and indus- 
trious community, supported by the pro- 
duce of the soil, and able by their own 
skill and labour to supply all their wants. 
For nine years Mr. Eliot continued to 
preach to them in such small groups 
as could be collected in a wigwam. 
But in 1660 a commodious edifice was 
erected for the celebration of public 
worship, and a Church organized on 
the principles of the Congregational 
Churches. The manners of the inhabi- 
tants had so rapidly improved that every 
vestige of barbarism had totally van- 
ished, and Whitfield, who paid a visit 
to this recently - erected town, was 
not only delighted with all that he saw, 
but declared that, from the proper con- 
duct and the general appearance of its 
inhabitants, he could scarcely discover 
any difference from English people. 

The success of this first establishment 
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induced Indians in many other quarters 
to express an earnest desire to pattici- 
pate in the same social comforts. Nu- 
merous applications poured in upon 
the missionary, craving his assistance 
and it required no ordinary exertions to 
meet the increasing demands. But the 
mind of this devoted man seemed, as 
occasion required, to disclose new and 
inexhaustible resources. He went from 
place to place and from tribe to tribe 
sowing the seeds of Divine truth, and 
introducing a knowledge of the arts and 
habits of social life—so that Christianity 
and civilization made simultaneous pro- 
gress. An idea of his Herculean labours 
may be formed from a statement in one 
of his letters, where he says ‘I have 
not been dry night nor day from the 
third day of the week to the sixth, but 
have travelled from place to place in 
that condition ; and at night I pull off 
my boots, wring my stockings and on 
with them again, and so I continue. The 
rivers also were so raised, that we were 
wet in riding through. But God steps 
in and helps me: I have considered the 
exhortation of Paul to his son Timothy, 
‘Endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 

Intelligence of the marvellous changes 
effected on the North American Indians 
reached Great Britain and diffused the 
liveliest interest throughout the country. 
The subject having been brought under 
the notice of parliament, a commission 
of inquiry was appointed with instruc- 
tions to give every encouragement to the 
evangelization of the Indians, ‘and to 
grant such donations from the public 
purse as might be requisite to advance 
the good work. A still larger amount 
of money was obtained by the voluntary 
contributions made in various parts of 
the kingdom, and in particular by the 
aid of a Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel in New England, which had been 
established under the auspices of the 
British Parliament, All this was very 
promising. But although the work of 
evangelizing was prosecuted with un- 
abated zeal and equal success, the in- 
terest at home gradually subsided, till 
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the above-mentioned Society expired, 
and strenuous efforts were made, by the 
parties engaged in the fur trade, to pre- 
vent the revival of the association. 
Happily, however, through the Divine 
blessing, these selfish designs were de- 
feated—a new charter was obtained on 
6th February, 1661, and its proceedings 
directed by the presiding genius and 
Christian zeal of the Hon. Robert Boyle. 
Aided by this new corporation, and 
especially by the munificent patronage 
of this great Christian philosopher, who, 
devoted a large sum annually out of his 
own private fortune to the support of the 
Indian mission, Mr. Eliot was enabled 
to execute a laborious and expensive 
project he had long contemplated, viz., 
a translation of the Scriptures into the 
language of the North American Indians. 
A Psalter was afterwards added, and 
thus the whole literary as well as mate- 
rial apparatus was provided for the re- 
gular Christian instruction of that people. 
He afterwards published an Indian 
Grammar, at the end of which he re- 
cords this sentence—Prayer and pains, 
through faith in Christ Jesus can do 
any thing. Eliot, who had borne for 
years the entire labour on his own 
Atlantean shoulders, was now reinforced 
by the aid of several volunteers, amongst 
whom was his eldest son, who, however, 
sank in the prime of life and the midst of 
usefulness. Another obstacle was inter- 
posed bythe outbreak of awar which the 
colonists proclaimed against the principal 
Chief of the Indians ; and during which 
some of the Massachusets people, goaded 
on by a spirit of indiscriminate fury 
against the whole race—were determined 
to involve the Christian portion of them 
in the general destruction. These na- 
turally looked for protection to their 
spiritual father, and he was not wanting 
in the emergency ; for, by a rare union 
of prudence, fortitude, and benevolence, 
he succeeded in shielding the most of 
them from the fury of the assailants. 
Some were killed—others through fear 
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apostatized—but the war was brought 
toan end, 12th August, 1676, by the 
slaughter of Philip and other turbulent 
chiefs, and, on the restoration of peace, 
Eliot resumed his missionary labours. 
He could never be idle in his Master’s 
service. When he could no longer visit 
the Indians, he induced some of the 
colonists to send their negro servants to 
his house and he instructed them in the 
doctrines and duties of the Gospel. 

Bending under the weight of eighty 
years, and feeling himself unable for the 
active discharge of duty amongst his 
people at Roxbury, he offered to sur- 
render his salary and retire from office. 
But his generous and warmly-attached 
people would not listen to the proposal, 
and, having provided him an assistant, 
enjoyed the continued benefit of his ser- 
vices, as often as his infirmities would 
permit of his addressing them. Although, 
like Paul, he had been in ‘labours 
abundant,’’ he spoke, on his death-bed, 
of his exertions as poor and feeble in 
comparison of what they ought to have 
been, and, although he triumphed in 
joyful hope, he had so humble an opinion 
of his own merits, that he asked all who 
surrounded his bed to pray for him. He 
died 20th May, 1690, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six. 

The name of Eliot stands at the head 
of modern missionaries, not only in point 
of time, but of extent of labour, and 
few in the list even of that noble army 
of Christian warriors have surpassed 
him who led the van. He possessed all 
the qualities and habits that fitted him 
for such a life of peril and privation. 
His wants were few and simple. His 
ordinary food consisted only of one plain 
dish, and when he dined in company, 
he, for fear of creating inconvenient ha- 
bits, purposely abstained from any of 
the luxuries of the table. He drank 
nothing but water; and, by the strict 
economy of his house, was able to edu- 
cate three sons for the ministry. 
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EBENEZER ERSKINE, 


€ : 
Founder of the Secession Church in Scot- 
land, was born at Dryburgh in Berwick- 
shire, 1680. His father was minister of 
Chirnside, and destined him for the 
Church. He received his education at 
the University of Edinburgh ; and, hav- 
ing in due time become a licentiate in 
connection with the Established Church, 
was in 1703 ordained minister of Port- 
moak in Kinross-shire, He was not only 
a zealous and efficient minister in dis- 
charging the immediate duties of his 
parish, but he took a lively interest in 
all the public proceedings of the Church, 
till he gradually rose to be one of the 
most prominent actors in the ecclesiasti- 
cal contests of the last century. Amongst 
the first occasions of his being brought 
into public notice was the calumnies cir- 
culated against him and a few other 
excellent men in the Church, with refer- 
ence to his appointment of congrega- 
tional fasts, and refusing the oath of 
abjuration, And at a period somewhat 
later he attracted notice by the bold 
attitude he assumed in what was called 
the Marrow Controversy. Of that fa- 
mous book, entitled the ‘‘ Marrow of 
Modern Divinity,” though he lamented 
some rash and unguarded expressions in 
it, he generally approved. Andas hehim- 
self was a firm believer in, and a faith- 
ful preacher of, the doctrines of grace, he 
deeply regretted the act condemnatory of 
that work, which was passed by the 


before the Commission of the General 
Assembly in May 1725, he met the 
charge with unfaltering fortitude; and, 
while he disowned the use of the lan- 
guage that was falsely imputed to him, 
he openly and manfully avowed the doc- 
trinal sentiments he actually preached. 
In vindication of his ministerial charac- 
ter, he published the sermons to which 
the objections referred, and in the intro- 
ductory notices which he prefixed expla- 
natory of the circumstances that had ne- 
cessitated their publication, he showed the 
utter groundlessness of the accusations 
made against them. The publicity given 
to these discourses proved for Mr. Erskine 
a happy necessity, for it was the means, 
under Providence, of not only dispelling 
the dark and threatening cloud that had 
been some time impending over him, 
but of increasing his fame and useful- 
ness, 

The reputation of Mr. Erskine, both as 
a faithful minister and an uncompromis- 
ing champion of Scriptural truth, made 
him an object of general attention, and 
it is not wonderful that invitations were 
poured in upon him to undertake the duty 
of more populous and important parishes 
than Portmoak. Calls of this kind were 
addressed to him successively by the towns 
and parishes of Kinross and Kirkcaldy, 
both of which herespectfully and grate- 
fully declined. But he thought it his duty 
to give a different reception to a third 
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joined with Boston and other evangelical | lous town of Stirling. Looking upon that 


ministers in adopting steps to procure 
its repeal. The consequence was, that 
he not only shared in a portion of the 
obloquy and contempt that were directed 
against the Marrow-men, but became, 
from his firm attachment to the doctrines 
repudiated by the ecclesiastical majority, 
an object of suspicion, Complaints 
against the doctrines he preached were 
brought before the Church Courts, and 
notes of his sermons, extending over a 
period of ten years, were adduced by his 


as clearly opening up a more extensive 
sphere of usefulness, he accepted the 
offer, and, after an incumbency of twenty- 
eight years passed in much happiness at 
Portmoak, was removed to Stirling in 
August, 1731. The same exemplary zeal 
aud fidelity that had characterized his 
pastoral labours in his former parish, Mr. 
Erskine displayed in this new sphere of 
duty. His ministry was eminently ac- 
ceptable and useful; and within the 
limits of his own parish he enjoyed an 
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expectations. But the obloquy to which 
his undaunted maintenance of evangeli- 
cal truth had formerly exposed him, 
and which was never wholly smothered, 
burst out with increased violence shortly 
after his settlement in Stirling. Thestorm 
was raised by a charge brought against 
him of frequently declaiming in the pul- 
pit against the proceedings of ‘the eccle- 
siastical courts; and the excitement 
occasioned by this general accusation 
reached its culminating point at the 
Synod of Perth and Stirling, when he 
preached the opening sermon at Perth 
on 10th October, 1732, and discharged 
the most vehement denunciations against 
the corruptions of the Church. In the 
preface prefixed to this sermon, which 
was immediately published, he assigned 
the following reasons for the course he 
adopted:—‘“‘If any think,” says he, ‘‘on 
the reading of the following discourse, 
that there is too great freedom used with 
respect to the present steps of defection, 
let it be remembered, that there is now 
no other way left to bear testimony 
against such things, but by warning the 
world against them from press or pulpit, 
representations and petitions from minis- 
ters or church members at the bar being 
utterly disregarded, and no access to 
enter any protest or dissent against those 
proceedings in the public records for the 
exoneration of conscience or the informa- 
tion of posterity.’? As might have been 
expected, the bold charges made in 
this discourse were not allowed to pass 
in silence. They were made the ground 
of instituting proceedings against him 
before the Synod. Our limits will not 
allow us to detail all the consequences 
that followed—the infliction of censure 
by the Synod—Mr, Erskine’s protest 
and appeal to the General Assembly, 
1733—his rebuke and admonition at the 
bar of that Supreme Court—his protest 
against the sentence, in which three other 
ministers joined him—the suspension, 
and subsequently the deposition of the 
- four by the Commission in November— 
- the measures of conciliation proposed in 
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the General Assembly, 1784—the reso- 
lution of Erskine and his friends not to 
return, as the design of their separation 
was yet unattained—together with a 
number of intermediate steps, till their 
final deposition by the General Assembly 
in May, 1740. Into the merits of this 
important controversy we cannot enter, 
although we may in a single sentence 
state our view to be this, that the pro- 
ceeding of the ecclesiastical courts was 
arbitrary, tyrannical, and unwise in the 
extreme, while, on the other hand: these 
good men who seceded seem to have 
carried their views of popular privileges 
beyond what the Church of Scotland had 
ever recognised, 

On the Sabbath after the sentence of 
deposition had been pronounced, the 
ringing of the bells was prohibited, 
and the church doors fastened, by order 
of the magistrates of Stirling, The 
people, who had flocked in crowds at the 
usual hour of public worship, proposed 
to break them open, but Mr. Erskine was 
decidedly opposed to the use of violence, 
and proceeded to preach in the open air. 
With all despatch a large church was 
built for the ejected minister, who 
laid the foundation for the Secession 
Church of Scotland, which from a small 
seed, has shot up into a goodly tree, and 
borne much fruit, Mr. Erskine lived to 
exercise his ministry over this new con- 
gregation for fourteen years, and died in 
1754, in the seventh-fourih year of his 
age. 
~ Ralph Erskine, the brother of Eben- 
ezer, was minister of Dunfermline, and 
made common cause with his brother in 
all the steps that led to the Secession. 
He was a man of some poetical talent. 
His Gospel Sonnets, (more distinguished, 
however, for their Scriptural truth and 
piety, and their quaint rhymes, than for 
their poetical merits, ) was long afavourite 
book in the cottages of the Scottish pea- 
santry. The names of both these 
Erskines are embalmed in the grateful 
memories of a large portion of the peo- 
ple of Scotland. 
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JOHN ERSKINE, D.D. 


Was born at Edinburgh, on 2d June, 
1721. He was descended from a Scot- 
tish family of elevated rank, long stand- 
ing, and honourable character. His 
father was Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and author of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Institutes ;” and by his 
mother, Margaret Melville, he was re- 
lated also to families of the highest re- 
spectability and title in Scotland. After 
receiving the elements of his classical 
education at Cupar in Fife, he was re- 
moved to the High School of Edinburgh, 
where he continued during the usual 
term of years, till he entered the Uni- 
versity of that city. He enjoyed the 
advantage of studying under professors 
eminent both in literature and philo- 
sophy ; and his own writings—indicat- 
ing a most intimate acquaintance with 
the classics—afford evidence that, during 
his college curriculum, he was a 
laborious, persevering, and successful 
student. His father, intending him for 
the bar, sent him, on the completion of 
his philosophical course, to the study of 
the civil law ; and there is every reason 
to believe that, had he followed this 
pursuit, his family interest, and his 
father’s professional reputation, together 
with his own talents and industry, would 
have opened up to him the road to 
wealth and promotion. But the study 
of theology being more congenial to his 
mind, he longed to be employed as a 
preacher of the Gospel; and, having 
communicated his wishes in a respectful 
letter to his father, obtained, with con- 
siderable difficulty, permission to devote 
himself to the ministry. 

Mr. Erskine having been carefully 
instructed from his infancy in the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, these seem to have 
taken a firm hold on his youthful mind, 
While at college, he associated only with 
those who ‘feared the Lord ;” and, at 
the same period of life, he became con- 
nected with a religious society, the mem- 
bers of which met once a week for 
mutual improvement in Scriptural know- 
ledge, and for prayer. In his twentieth 


year, Mr. Erskine ventured to appear as an 
author, by the publication of a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘The Law of Nature suffi- 
ciently propagated to the heathen 
world: or an inquiry into the ability of 
the heathen to discover the being of a 
God, and the immortality of human 
souls; in some miscellaneous reflections 
occasioned by Dr. Campbell’s treatise 
on the Necessity of Revelation.” It was 
a work of great promise, evincing no 
ordinary amount of talents, learning, 
and industry, and it was the means of 
introducing its author to the friendship 
and correspondence of Bishop Warburton. 
The juvenile pen of Erskine produced 
another pamphlet, relative to the extra- 
ordinary revivals which, in 1742, took 
place in the West of Scotland and 
America ; but events have shown that 
the anticipations of the pious author, as 
to the near approach of the millennia! 
glory, were too sanguine. In 1743, Mr. 
Erskine was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Dunblane to preach the Gospel—a 
new status, on which he entered in a 
spirit of earnest devotional preparation, 
which was the best pledge of his future 
usefulness. From the first, he acquired 
the reputation of a fervent, acute, and 
practical preacher; and accordingly, 
being acceptable to all classes of hearers, 
he received the offer of more than one 
parish, but he gave the preference to 
Kirkintilloch, in the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, where he was admitted in May, 
1744, and where he manifested, during 
the nine years of his incumbency, an 
exemplary zeal and fidelity in the dis- 
charge of his parochial duties. In 
1746, Mr. Erskine published a ‘* Me- 
moir, with Fragments of the Studies and 
Letters” of a pious young friend, Mr. 
James Hall—a son of Sir James Hall 
of Dunglass, one of his college com- 
panions and intimate friends, and who, 
like himself, had relinquished the most 
tempting prospects of advancement in 
the world, for the humble but useful 
occupations of a minister of the Gospel ; 
and, in the same year, he married the 
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Honourable Christiana Mackay, third 
daughter of George Lord Reay—a lady 
who, to great natural amiableness, and 
many feminine accomplishments, added 
the higher recommendation of a de- 
cidedly religious character. Their ma- 
trimonial union lasted during the long 
term of fifty-seven years, and proved to 
both a source of much domestic happi- 
ness. In 1748, Mr. Erskine, and a few 
other evangelical clergymen of the 
Established Church, invited the famous 
Whitfield into their pulpits; and, in 
consequence, their conduct was brought 
under the notice of the provincial Synod 
at Glasgow. An animated discussion 
took place, in the course of which Mr. 
Erskine triumphantly defended himself, 
paying, at the same time, a high tribute 
to the eloquent stranger, as a powerful 
minister of God’s Word. Such a decla- 
ration it required no small courage to 
make, at a time when the character and 
doctrines of Whitfield, as well as his 
open-air preaching, were looked upon by 
many with suspicion or dislike. In the 
following year, Mr. Erskine came again 
before the world as an author, by the 
publication of ‘‘An Essay intended to 
promote the more frequent dispensation 
of the Lord’s Supper.” In most 
parishes of Scotland, the Sacrament was 
dispensed only once a-year. The de- 
sign of this treatise was to draw atten- 
tion to the multiplicity of services ac- 
companying a Scottish communion, 
which at that time occupied a whole 
week, and to suggest several alterations 
that would make it practicable to enjoy 
more frequently the benefits of that 
edifying ordinance. Mr Erskine was 
gratified by seeing the movement he 
desired begun ; but he was disappointed 


in the issue, which led only to a small, 


diminution of the number of sermons, 
without any reformation of the evil 
eomplained of. 

In 1753, Mr Erskine removed from 
Kirkintilloch, to undertake the first 
ministerial charge in the burgh of Cul- 
ross—a change which was adopted with 
a view to secure the greater leisure for 
intellectual improvement, which the aid 
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of a colleague promised to afford, but 
the propriety of which he seems to have 
afterwards regretted. But he remained 
only five years in that place; for, in 
1758, he was translated to the New 
Greyfriars’ Church in Edinburgh. In 
that literary metropolis, he possessed 
every facility for study; and, with his 
ripened experience in ministerial work, 
he had a great portion of time at com- 
mand for commencing that course of 
authorship he had contemplated. His 
first publication after his settlement in 
Edinburgh, was a volume of ‘ Theo- 
logical Dissertations.” This publication 
was followed, shortly after, by a new 
Edinburgh edition of a posthumous 
work of Hervey’s, entitled ‘' Theron 
and Aspasio,” with an elaborate preface 
by Mr. Erskine.. The design of this 
preface was to vindicate the dialogues 
from the attacks of John Wesley, whose 
doctrinal errors and disingenuous prac- 
tices it exposes at great length. In 
1766, Mr. Erskine was created Doctor 
in Divinity by the University of Glas- 
gow; aud, in the year following, he 
was removed to the Old Greyfriars’, 
where he became colleague to the cele- 
brated Dr. Robertson. Dr. Erskine 
took a lively interest in all public mat- 
ters affecting the welfare both of the 
country and the Church ; and accord- 
ingly, being deeply grieved at the alarm- 
ing aspect of the controversy which 
had arisen between Great Britain and 
her American colonies, he, in 1769, 
published a pamphlet, the title of which 
was, “Shall I go to war with m 

American brethren ?” and the object of 
which was to expose the impolicy and 
the sin of such a contest. It was at 
first published anonymously in London ; 
but, on the actual commencement of 
hostilities, he republished it with his 
name, following it up, in a few months, 
with another, entitled ‘‘ Reflections on 
the Rise, Progress, and probable Conse- 
quences of the present Contentions with 
the Colonies,” in which he urged the 
duty of the mother country still resort- 
ing to conciliatory measures. A third 
pamphlet was, in 1776, issued on this 
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subject, the title of which was, ‘ The 
Equity and Wisdom of the Government 
in the measures that have occasioned 
the American Revolt, tried by the Sacred 
Oracles.” The justness of the views sup- 
ported in these publications, command, 
in the present day, universal assent ; 
but it is scarcely to be wondered at, 
that, at a time when passion and pre- 
judice so strongly biassed the dictates of 
reason, they attracted little notice, and 
produced no practical effect. But Dr. 
Erskine felt that, in publishing them, he 
had discharged a duty to the Church, as 
well as to the country ; for he early fore- 
saw that the Americans would seek the 
aid of France, and he dreaded this con- 
federacy as likely to impart new vigour 
and a wider range to Popery and infi- 
delity. Influenced by the same fears, 
he opposed a bill, introduced in 1780, 
for repealing the penal statutes against 
the Catholics. He was a strenuous ad- 
vocate of religious’ toleration; but the 
investiture of Popery with civil power 
he dreaded as the sure forerunner of 
national decline. 

Dr. Erskine, though familiar with the 
works of the most eminent continental 
divines, regretted that he knew them only 
through the medium ofa translation. To 
supply this want, he began, in his sixtieth 
year, the study of the Dutch and German 
languages; and, though immersed in 
public and parochial duties, such was 


the energy of his mind and the close-. 


ness of his application, that, in the 
course of six weeks, he could read a 
Dutch or German work with ease and 
intelligence. This linguistic acquisition 
opened to the inquisitive mind of Dr. 
Erskine new and most interesting 
sources of information, With inde- 
fatigable industry, he dipped into the 
works of every foreign author of note, 
and the fruits of his studies in this 
department of research, were given to 
the world successively in 1790 and 1797, 
in two volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Sketches and 
Hints of Church History and Theological 
Controversy, chiefly translated and 
abridged from modern foreign writers,” 
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rate articles. In the present day, when 
the study of German has become an or- 
dinary branch of education, and transla- 
tions of every foreign work of import- 
ance are every season issuing from the 
press, these contributions would be little 
thought of; but, towards the close of 
last century, the case was very different, 
and Dr. Erskine, by this publication, 
opened up a new. mine of theological 
wealth, thereby rendering an incaleu- 
lable service to contemporsry students 
of Scripture. In the same year, he 
edited a small work, consisting of 
‘¢ Letters, chiefly written for comforting 
those bereaved of children and friends, 
collected from books and manuscripts.” 
The title of this publication sufficiently 
indicates its object, and the idea of it 
was suggested by a series of domestic 
afflictions—for he successively lost all 
his nine children but one—when, having 
himself derived great comfort and sup- 
port from the perusal of these papers, 
his kind and sympathising heart longed 
to impart the same consolation to other 
mourners. In addition to these works, 
it remains only to notice his sermons, 
the first volume of which was published 
in his lifetime, and the second after his 
death. They abound with the grand 
peculiarities of Gospel truth, and con- 
tain appeals to the heart and conscience 
in so many forms as shows the author’s 
knowledge of the human heart, and the 
diversified shades of human character. 
After a life of such incessant labour and 
study, it was not wonderful that, at the 
age of seventy, Dr. Erskine—who never 
possessed a vigorous or robust constitu- 
tion—should have begun to feel the 
growing infirmities of declining years. 
It was then his health began to decline, 
occasionally unfitting him for the dis- 
charge of his public duties. The last 
Sabbath of 1801, was the day on which 
he closed his public appearances in the 
pulpit. Having engaged an assistant, 
he retired from public life ; and although 
he felt himself every day becoming 
feebler, he continued his studies to the 
last. On the evening before he died— 


comprising altogether twenty-nine sepa- | 8th January, 1803—he had been read- 
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ing a Dutch theological work, and, after 
studying his usual time, complained of 
greater exhaustion than usual. Though 
nothing occurred to create alarm, he 
was urged to allow a servant to 
sit by his bed-side during the night ; 
but he forbade it, from his habitual 
unwillingness to cause trouble to any 
one. His daughter, however, who 
lingered at the chamber door, was 
struck by perceiving a gradual  ces- 
sation of breathing; and, entering 
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the room; discovered that he had gently 
expired. The death of Dr. Erskine, 
though it happened in his eighty-second 
year, was felt to be a great loss to the 
Church of Scotland, and the cause of 
religion generally ; for at a time when 
evangelical truth was at a sad discount 
in this country, his name carried an in- 
fluence, while his labours possessed a 
value, which, in the altered circum- 
stances of our time, it is difticult to 
conceive, 


EUSEBIUS, 


The father of ecclesiastical history, was 
born in the year 270, at Cesarea in 
Palestine. Of his early history no re- 
cord has been preserved, except that, 
haying received instructions from a 
Christian called Pamphilus, he in token 
of gratitude associated that name with 
his own, and afterwards was ordained a 
Presbyter in the Church. He suffered 
imprisonment during the Diocletian 
persecution, but was afterwards restored 
to freedom, and obtained the honour of 
preferment to the office of bishop in his 
native city. On the outburst of the 
Arian controversy, he seemed at first 
opposed to that heresy; but, with a 
courtier-like address, he resolved to sup- 
port the cause patronised by the Govern- 
ment. He opened the famous Council 
of Nice in 325, by a public address to 
the emperor, and stood so high in favour, 
that he was a frequent guest at the im- 
perial table, and the chief adviser in all 
ecclesiastical matters. He was naturally 
an amiable man, who though led from 
his position to mingle in the religious 
controversies of his time, was at no period 
a violent partisan, nor did he ever em- 
ploy his great influence to the prejudice 
of his opponents. Eusebius devoted his 
full enérgies to defend the truth of Chris- 
tianity, or to describe the history of its 


progress, and, although several of his 
works are lost, enough remains to show 
that he must have been an indefatigable 
and learned man. His History of the 
Church, from the birth of Christ to the 
year 324, is a most valuable work, as it 
forms the only complete and authentic 
record of the transactions and vicissi- 
tudes of the early Church. His Pre- 
paratio Evangelica, or Harmony of the 
Gospels, is excellent and interesting as 
the first known attempt to form a con- 
nected narrative of the life of Christ— 
his Demonstratio Evangelica, or Argu- 
ment to show the superiority of the 
Christian to the Jewish dispensation, 
was peculiarly adapted to the country 
and the times in which he flourished : 
these, besides his controversial treatises, 
his Commentaries on the Psalms and 
Prophecies, and his Systems or General 
Principles of Theology, were useful in 
diffusing Scriptural knowledge in early 
times, and are valuable as showing us 
the state and opinions of ecclesiastical 
antiquity as to many vital subjects of 
faith and duty. His life was chiefly 
spent in discharging the duties of his 
pastoral charge, or in the private labours 
of the study, and after attaining to the 
advanced age of seventy, he died about 
the year 340. 


JOHN EVANS, 


Author of “ the Christian Temper,” was | ham, in Denbighshire. He enjoyed the 
a Nonconfcrmist minister of the seven-,| advantage of having for his parents an 
teenth century, born in 1680, at Wrex- | eminently pious couple: his father, who 
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was the faithful minister of Wrexham, 
and his mother, who had few equals in 
her day for energy, intelligence, discre- 
tion, and godliness) Young Evans, 
whose education was pursued first under 
the care of a Mr. Row who kept a 
school in the suburbs of London, and 
afterwards in a theological seminary 
presided over by Mr. Jolly, became in 
due course a preacher, and was ordained 
minister of his native Wrexham, on 18th 
August, 1702. An urgent call was 
addressed to him, containing an invita- 
tion to remove to Dublin; but his 
brethren in the Church, who knew his 
worth, were unwilling that England 
should be deprived of the services of a 
youth who promised to be ‘‘ a burning 
and a shining light,’’ and the celebrated 
Dr. Daniel Williams, who was desirous 
of obtaining the aid of a colleague of the 
same evangelical views, requested a 
visit in London, where Mr. Evans, having 
preached, was nominated assistant and 
successor in the important charge over 
which the Doctor had so long and effi- 
ciently presided. Previous to entering 
ou the active performance of his duties, 


he devoted a week to extraordinary de- 
votion, and, with such a preparation, it 
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is not wonderful that his character was 
as eminent as his ministry was signally 
useful. As a writer, he is well known 
and highly esteemed by the religious 
public. Selected to help in completing 
the exposition of the Romans, which, 
though begun, was left unfinished by 
Matthew Henry, he executed the task 
so well, that Doddridge pronounced it 
‘the best he ever saw.” His discourses 
on the Christian Temper—have long 
maintained the reputation of being one 
of the best treatises on practical Chris- 
tianity in existence; and his “Sermons to 
Young People” were not only received 
with great acceptance when delivered— 
but they are frequently mentioned with 
gratitude in the records of Christian 
biography, as having been the blessed 
means of making saving impressions on 
the minds of many. Mr. Evans had 
made considerable progress in writing a 
history of Puritanism, which, at his 
death, was undertaken by Dr. Neal. 
His last illness brought out in a beauti- 
ful light the calm and settled serenity of 
his Christian temper. And he died on 
16th May, 1730, in the fifty-first year 
of his age—his latest accents dwelling on 
the hope that maketh not ashamed. 


REY. GREVILLE EWING, 


Whose name is identified with the rise 
of Congregationalism in Scotland, was a 
native of Edinburgh, where his birth 
took place in April, 1767. His father 
was a successful teacher of mathematics, 
and, intending his son to enter into busi- 
ness—placed him at an early age, as 
an apprentice with a respectable mer- 
chant in Edinburgh. But the secret 
aspirations of the young man soared above 
the secularities of a mercantile profes- 
sion. The early and deep impressions of 
piety he had received, had produced a 
strong predilection for the ministry, and 
accordingly, as soon as his term of ap- 
prenticeship expired, he applied himself 
to the course of preparatory studies ne- 
cessary for obtaining license in the 
Church of Scotland. With a view of re- 
medying the disadvantages of his rather 


late commencement, he pursued both his 
literary and theological studies with 
intense assiduity; insomuch by the 
time he had completed his term of at- 
tendance on the Divinity Hall, he was 
considered, in point of professional 
knowledge, and power of composition, - 
the first student of his day. Having 
passed the usual examinations, he was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age; and the high expectations 
which his university reputation had 
awakened, were not disappointed by his 
appearance in the pulpit. Possessed of 
a mellifluous voice—polished address— 
together with a happy fluency and ele- 
gance of language, and great fervour of 
evangelical appeal, he became a most 
popular probationer, and was sought 
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after by several congregations, who were 
desirous to secure him as their stated 
minister. For reasons that appeared 
satisfactory, he gave a preference to the 
call from the pious worshippers in Lady 
Glenorchy’s Chapel, and in 1793 was 
ordained a colleague to Dr. Jones, with 
whom he cordially united for many 
years in discharging the duties of the 
sanctuary, and in labouring to promote 
the Christian edification of an immense 
concourse of hearers. But this field of 
his early and devoted labours he was 
not destined long to cultivate. A course 
of events, the issue of which he could 
not foresee, gradually led him into a 
different sphere. Having long mourned 
in secret over the Laodicean indifference 
which, to a sad extent, at that time, 
characterised his own Church, and the 
spiritual torpor in which all classes were 
so profoundly sunk, he hailed with de- 
light the first symptoms of a religious 
revival, and gladly joined a small band 
of Christian friends, who had confe- 
derated to make an experiment on a 
new and large scale, for promoting the 
extension of the Gospel. Defeated in 
their first favourite scheme of establish- 
ing a Christian mission in India, they 
directed their attention to the means of 
~ evangelizing the home department—and 
with an ardour of zeal corresponding to 
their strong sense of the magnitude of 
the evil—they set about the adoption of 
practical measures for the correction of 
error, and the diffusion of Scriptural 
truth in Scotland. The first step in 
this work of reformation was the com- 
mevecement of a periodical called ‘‘ The 
Missionary Magazine,” under the edi- 
torial care of Mr. Ewing,—a_periodi- 
eal, which, though humble and un- 
pretending, yet from the novelty of the 
cause it advocated, produced on its 
appearance an impression like an elec- 
tric shock in Scottish circles. 
however, it was regarded with jealousy 
and suspicion as the organ of a re- 
volutionary party,—the more especially, 
as it devoted its pages not only to 
plead the cause of missions to the 
heathen world, but to trample on the 
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established ideas of propriety and order 
so far, as to publish a ‘Defence of 
Itinerant and Field Preaching.” A 
subsequent step taken by this party 
produced a still greater excitement — 
the erection of Missionary Chapels or 
‘“* Tabernacles,” as they were afterwards 
called, in the management of which Mr. 
Ewing, along with his friends, took an 
active share. For this procedure, which 
was an assumption of freedom incon- 
sistent witli the order of the Establish- 
ment, he was prosecuted before the 
Ecclesiastical Courts ; and anticipating, 
as he could not but do, an imperative 
prohibition of measures, which he had 
come to believe were highly conducive 
to revive the spirit of primitive piety— 
he formed the secret resolution of seek- 
ing beyond the pale of the National 
Church the enjoyment of a liberty which 
she could not allow. On 29th No- 
vember, 1798, a day appointed for 
a general thanksgiving, Mr. Ewing 
preached his last sermon in connexion 
with the Establishment ; and, shortly 
after his secession, removed to Glasgow, 
where he became pastor of a Congre- 
gational Church, which met in the Ta- 
bernacle, Jamaica Street, and in which, 
for several years, he preached the Gos- 
pel to crowds who were attracted as 
much by curiosity about the new 
movement as by love of sound doctrine. , 
A misunderstanding having unfortu- 
nately arisen with Mr. Haldane, whose 
liberality had furnished the use of the 
Tabernacle, Mr. Ewing with his congre- 
gation removed, in 1811, to a neat and 
commodious place of worship erected for 
him in Nile Street, and there he con- 
tinued to exercise his pastoral duties, in 
conjunction with the superintendence of 
the Theological Seminary, of which he 
had been appointed Tutor by the Congre- 
gational Union. From the details now 
given it will be seen that the life of Mr. 
Ewing was chequered by a series of vi- 
cissitudes and trials. But one over- 
whelming calamity remains to be men- 
tioned, and that was the death of Mrs. 
Ewing, who with her husband and a 
party of friends had gone in the sum- 
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mer of 1828 on a pleasure trip to see 
the Falls of Clyde. The carriage being 
overturned, the whole party were pre- 
cipitated down the steep declivity, and 
Mrs. Ewing sustained a complication of 
injuries which she survived only a few 
days. From the shock of this awful 
catastrophe Mr. Ewing never wholly 
recovered ; and under its effects, ag- 
gravated by additional bereavements 
which pierced his heart with untold sor- 
rows, his frame gradually gave way, 
A stroke of paralysis destroyed his phy- 
sical, though it did not deprive him of 
his mental, powers, and in a few days 
“he fell asleep” so gently, that, in the 
words of Dr. Wardlaw, who preached 
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the funeral sermon, “‘ it could hardly be 
called death—it was the imperceptible 
cessation of life, a breathing out of his 
spirit, delightful emblem of his entering 
into peace.” Mr. Ewing was a man of 
deep and fervent piety, and whether in 
the world, the family, or the study, ap- 
peared a man of God. His learning 
was varied, and, in particular, his ac- 
quaintance with the different departments 
of biblical criticism was extensive as 
well as minute. As an expositor of the 
Sacred Volume he had few equals, and 
his literal labours in the publication of 
sermons, pamphlets, and memoirs, were 
too numerous to admit of our even spe- 
cifying all their titles. 


WILLIAM FAREL, 


Colleague of Calvin, belonged to Dau- 
phiny, in France, where he was born in 
1489, Having distinguished himself as 
a student at the University of Paris, he 
was appointed one of the tutors in the 
College of Cardinal Le Moine. In 1521, 
having become qualified to preach, he 
received an invitation from Briconnet, 
the Bishop of Meaux, to officiate within 
his Cathedral ; but declaring himself fa- 
vourable to the reformed opinions, he 
was obliged, for fear of the severities 
inflicted on all suspected heretics, to 
seek an asylum beyond the French ter- 
ritories. Strasburg became his chosen 
retreat, not only from the liberty enjoyed 
there, but from the hospitable invitation 
sent him by Bucer and Capito. But he 
was of too lively and active a disposition 
to remain with them in idleness—and 
hence, as he was determined on engag- 
ing in some enterprise that might be 
useful to the Church, he, after consult- 
ing with his brethren, commenced pro- 
claiming the principles of the reformed 
religion in Montbellecard. The Duke of 
Wittenberg, having lent his powerful in- 
fluence to the cause, the proceeding of 
Farel was attended with the greatest suc- 
cess. But he was of a hasty, impetuous 
temper,—a man, who, with most sincere 
and excellent intentions, often did 


damage by his rash and inconsiderate 
language; and so it happened that 
Erasmus, who at that time looked with 
a most favourable eye on the movements 
of the Reformers, was bitterly incensed 
against him. From Montbellecard he re- 
moved to Neufchatel, and was the main 
instrument of introducing the Reformed 
religion there in 1530. He went as a 
deputy to the Synod of the Waldenses, 
which was held in the valley of Ang- 
rogne, and from that place he repaired 
to Geneva, and laboured in company 
with Viret, but was compelled to with- 
draw till 1584, when his recall was 
ordered by the inhabitants, who had 
then by a popular movement renounced 
Popery. Farel has the chief merit of 
establishing Calvin in Geneva. But, to- 
gether with his great master, he was 
driven into banishment in 1538, during 
which he withdrew to Neufchatel, and 
recommenced his ministerial labours. 
In this place he continued to reside dur- 
ing the remainder of his days, —and died 
on the 18th September, 1565—having 
survived Calvin nearly a year. The cha- 
racter of this Reformer was distinguished 
by a variety of admirable qualities: piet 

was his crowning excellence, to which 
he added a courage so indomitable, that 
although bells were rung and naked 
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HUGH FARMER, 


swords flourished in his presence to in- 
timidate him, he pursued undisturbed 
the thread of his discourse. He was a 
man of great and varied learning, being 
in point of accuracy and extent of liter- 
ary acquirements, second to Calvin alone 
amongst the Reformers,—and moreover, 
he was a man of so highly devotional a 
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east, and walked so habitually with 
God, that when he prayed, he uttered 
‘thoughts that breathed and words that 
burned,” by which his hearers were fre- 
quently transported beyond themselves, 
and admitted as it were in reality to 
hold fellowship with the Father and the 
Son. 


REV. HUGH FARMER, 


A minister of great learning and renown 
amongst the English Independents, was 
born in 1714 at a small hamlet in the 
neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, and de- 
scended from a family that was held 
through several generations in high re- 
speet for their piety and general worth. 
He was one of the first pupils that 
studied at the celebrated academy over 
which Dr. Doddridge presided, and, by 
his assiduity and eminence in his studies 
was honoured with the approval and the 
friendship of that excellent man. When 
qualified to preach, he was engaged to 
assist the Rev. Dr. Some of Harborough. 
But he was not permitted long to continue 
in that subordinate situation ; for his 
pulpit addresses having given much sa- 
tisfaction at Walthamstow, a village in 
the neighbourhood, that people engaged, 
if he would consent to settle amongst 
them, to build him a chapel. He 
accepted the offer and gathered a large 
congregation around him. So high was 
his popularity for many years, that 
several of the wealthiest Dissenters were 
guided in the erection or choice of their 
houses by their vicinity to the place of his 
ministrations, and so steadily did thenum- 
bersinregular weekly attendance increase, 
that a large addition required ere long 
to be built to the chapel. Mr. Farmer 
long performed the whole duties of the 
Sabbath alone.. But his congregation, 
as he advanced in life, volunteered to 
provide him an assistant, so that from 
that time he preached only at the fore- 
noon diet of worship. In 1772, he 
resigned the afternoon week-day lecture 
at Salter’s Hall: afew years after he 
discontinued his Tuesday morning ser- 


lic duties of the pulpit altogether. This 
early and complete retirement from public 
life was occasioned by no diminution 
either of his physical energies or his men- 
tal powers. But he entertained strong 
opinions on the subject of ministers per- 
sisting in the exercise of their public 
functions, till their declining faculties 
exposed them to the risk of committing 
some anomaly against the rules of order 
and decorum, and, in his excessive sen- 
sitiveness to this fear, he erred by going 
to the opposite extreme. By prudent 
economy through life, as well as by the 
liberal presents made him from time to 
time by his people, Mr. Farmer, being a 
bachelor, had secured what maintained 
him in comfort during the remainder 
of his days. He spent his winters gene- 
rally at Bath, from the waters of which 
he derived great benefit. But wherever 
he went, he endeavoured to maintain 
the character of a minister of Christ, 
and though he no longer inculcated the 
Gospel with his voice, he recommended. 
it by his life, so that he was a living 
epistle known and read of all men who 
came in contact with him. Increasing 
infirmities warned him that his life was 
drawing to a close, and he expired on 
5th February, 1787, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. Mr. Farmer 
left behind him a number of works on 
religious subjects—which, displaying no 
small share of ability and learning, ob- 
tained extensive circulation. The most 
important and valuable are his “‘ Disser- 
tation on Miracles,” and his ‘‘ Essay on the 
Demoniacs of the New Testament’’—the 
design of which is to show that these 
men were afilicted only with some 
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JOHN FAWCETT. 


diseases. This work on its first appear-| never meet with favour from any who 
ance provoked a good deal of controversy, | respect the plenary inspiration of the - 


and its theory seems to border so closely | Gospel history. 


In his other works 


on rationalistic principles, that it can| Farmer is a sound and pious writer. 


JOHN FAWCETT, D.D., 


Who holds a distinguished name among 
the English Baptists, was born on 6th 
January,1739, at a small village in the 
neighbourhood of Bradford in Yorkshire. 
Tn early life he displayed such avidity in 
the pursuit of knowledge that at every 
spare moment he could command he was 
engaged in reading. Circumstances, 
however, occurred to prevent him grati- 
fying this favourite taste as much as he 
desired. His father’s death led to his 
sudden removal from school, and his ap- 
prenticeship in the service of a Bradford 
tradesman, where the drudgery was so 
laborious and irksome as almost crushed 
every generous desire for intellectual im- 
provement. Young Fawcett, however, 
having heard Whitfield preach, the ser- 
mon so stirred the latent energies of his 
soul, that he conceived the idea, which 
never forsook him, of preparing himself 
for the sacred duties of the ministry ; and 
accordingly, as soon as the end of his 
apprenticeship set him at liberty, he de- 
voted his days to labour for his main- 
tenance,—his nights to unwearied study. 
Having connected himself with the Bap- 
tist communion in Bradford, he became 
a preacher in that respectable body of 
Christians, and was ordained in February, 
1764, pastor of a church at Wainsgate. 
There his piety as a man, as well as _ his 
excellence as a preacher, drew numbers 
to his meeting-house who did not adopt 
the Baptist principles ; and he was hon- 
oured with the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of several even of the Establish- 
ment, whose names are well-known in 
religious circles, such as the Rev. Mr. 
Venn, John Thornton, Esq., and others. 

In 1772, a proposal was made to Mr. 
Fawcett to remove to London and be~ 
come assistant and successor to the 
learned Dr, Gill. But although he was 
passing rich on £25 a-year, and he 
chad no means of increasing that paltry 


pittance but by submitting to the toil of 
teaching on week days, he resisted the 
lucrative offer that was made him, ra- 
ther than dissolve a pastoral tie which 
had in many respects been so happily 
formed. Being, though self taught, a 
person of extensive learning, and fond of 
communicating his knowledge, his aca- 
demy rose in reputation and in numbers 
—several who have attained celebrity in 
the Church, such as Ward of Serampore, 
and Sutcliffe of Olney, having been in 
the ranks of his pnpils. 

Mr. Faweett, notwithstanding his daily 
public avocations, found time and leisure 
to write for the press, and all he wrote 
was of a religious character or tendency. 
In 1774 he published the ‘“ Sick Man’s 
Friend, or views of death and eternity 
realized,’’—a book containing a record 
of his own personal meditations, when 
brought to the verge of the grave by an 
attack of the stone. From this danger- 
ous illness he recovered, and his church 
continued still to increase so much that 
a new and spacious one was in 1777 
erected for him at Hebden Bridge. In 
1778 he published an admirable ‘‘ Essay 
on Anger,” a copy of which havin 
been presented to George III., that Chris- 
tian monarch was so interested and edi- 
fied with the perusal, that he sent to 
know in what way he could serve the 
author. Dr. Fawcett declined accepting 
any personal reward. But shortly after, 
the son of a respectable man, and one of - 
his intimate friends, having been con- 
demned to death for forgery, which in a 
moment of sudden temptation he had 
committed, Mr. Fawcett wrote remind- 
ing the king of his promise, and humbly 
asking its fulfilment in the form of a re- 
spite to the unhappy youth. The peti- 
tion was most favourably received, in — 
consideration of the benefit the grateful 
monarch had derived from the ** Essay 


PLINY FISK. 


on Anger;” and Mr. Fawcett had the un- 
speakable privilege not only of saving 
the young man’s life, but by his pious 
counsels of contributing to the salvation 
of his soul. A greater literary under- 
taking than any of these works was the 
‘* Devotional Family Bible,” a commen- 
tary, in two 4to volumes, which was 
begun in Noy. 1807, and finished in the 
course of four years. These and various 
other works Dr. Fawcett executed, not 
merely in respect to the composition, but 
the mechanical portion also, for he kept 
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performed himself the united labours of 
the author, printer, and binder. His 
writings, though much esteemed within 
the pale of his own religious community, 
did not acquire any general circulation, 
or rise into public notice. But he was 
a man of great piety, and of many 
Christian excellencies. As a minister 
he spent a life of eminent usefulness, 
and a higher testimony can scarcely 
be borne to his merits than that he 
is placed by his co-religionists in the 
same rank with Booth, and Fuller, and 


a small printing press in his house, and,|M‘Lean. His death took place on 25th 
being dexterous at manual labour, he| July, 1819, 
PLINY FISK, 


An eminent American missionary in 
Palestine, was born at Shelburne, Massa- 
chusets, on 24th June, 1792. Having, 
at the age of sixteen, been brought by 
a rousing sermon under the power of 
Gospel truth, he felt a strong desire to 
be instrumental in the conversion of 
others, and for this purpose went to 
Middleburgh College, where he took his 
degree at the age of twenty-two. During 
the progress of his studies, he had a hard 
struggle for want of means to maintain 
himself—his whole diet for several years 
consisting of bread and milk—and he 
himself having to carry his corn to the 
mill to be ground, while a pious woman, 
who sympathised with his condition and 
his views, undertook gratuitously to 
bake it. Having completed his theo- 
logical course at Andover, he obtained 
employment in the service of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions, and after the 
usual probation of a year, was appointed 
to accompany Mr. Parsons to Palestine. 
They embarked for the scene of their 
labours on 3d November, 1819, and, 
according to previous instructions, 
landed at Smyrna with a view of 
acquiring a knowledge of the modern 
languages of the east. But, not enjoy- 
ing all the advantages they anticipated 
there, they removed to the flourishing 
University of Scio, which then comprised 
about 800 students, and engaged in the 
study of modern Greek, After a residence 


of nearly two years in that place they 
repaired to Egypt, where Mr. Parsons 
under the oppressive heat of the climate 
fell ill and died. Fisk stopped only to 
pay the last duties to the remains of his 
friend and fellow-labourer—for, hearing 
that Messrs. Wolff and King were on 
the eve of setting out for Palestine, he 
felt desirous to enjoy the benefit of tra- 
velling with their escort, and, though 
greatly dejected by the recent calamity, 
he proceeded in April, 1823, to cross the 
desert to Judea. In company with those 
travellers, he visited all the towns from 
Damascus to Jerusalem, as well as all 
the objects of interest in the Holy Land 
during this first visit. A second and 
third time he perambulated the country, 
and the published record of his travels 
contains one of the most useful and in- 
telligent accounts of Palestine, which 
have yet been given to the reading 
public. Having settled in the spring of 
1825, at Beyrout, he prosecuted the 
duties of his mission in that place. But 
his labours were but of brief duration, 
as he fell a victim to an epidemic fever 
on the morning of Sabbath 28th October, 
at the early age of 33. By his death, 
the missionary staff in Palestine was 
deprived of one of its most efficient 
members—for, having a natural aptitude 
for languages, he was qualified to preach 
in French, Italian, Modern Greek, as 
well as Arabic, These gifts were of the 
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greatest service amongst the mixed 
population at Beyrout, and-by this faith- 
ful and devoted missionary opportunities 
were sought of bringing them into daily 
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exercise, by plying his sacred vocation - 
amongst the Jews, Arabs, and native 
inhabitants of the place. 


JOHN FLAVEL, 


An eminent Nonconformist divine, was 
a native of Worcestershire, in England, 
where he was born in 1627. Carefully 
instructed by his parents in the know- 
ledge of the Bible, he was early brought 
under the influence of religious principle 
—which, instead of losing its power 
over his youthful mind when he entered 
into the world, continued to grow with 
his growth, and to strengthen with his 
strength. Having his professional views 
directed towards the ministry, he was 
sent to Oxford; and, having completed 
his preparatory studies at that Univer- 
sity, he obtained the character and 
status of a minister of the Gospel. His 
first settlement was at Deptford in 
Devonshire, where, in 1650, he became 
assistant to Mr. Walplate, the aged and 
infirm rector. Although this was a 
subordinate situation, he signalized him- 
self by uncommon zeal and assiduity in 
the performance of his public duties, 
while his private habits of religious 
meditation and prayer, fed his mind 
with that kind of resources which, more 
than any literary or philosophical ac- 
complishments, ensure the greatest emi- 
nence in ministerial usefulness. His 
principal having died, he succeeded to 
the rectory, and shortly after formed a 
matrimonial connection with a lady, 
whose many accomplishments, sanctified 
by her great piety, promised him a last- 
ing source of happiness in the union. 
But she died in the ineffectual effort to 
give birth to her first child. In a few 
years, he entered into a second marriage, 
which, though a very happy one, was 
also of short duration. He married a 
third, and, on her death also, a fourth 
lady who survived him. This latter 
connection having, through visits to his 
wife’s family, taken him occasionally to 
Dartmouth, his ministerial qualifications 
were well known and highly appreciated 


by the people of that town, insomuch 
that, in 1655, they addressed to him an 
urgent and unanimous call to undertake 
the pastoral oversight of them; a call, 

which although it would lead to a con- 

siderable diminution of income, yet as 

presenting a much wider field of useful- 

ness, he felt it to be his duty to accept. 

Thither, accordingly, he removed in the 

following year, and entered on the 

laborious duties of his new charge with 

a firm determination, through the grace 

of God, to do the work of an evangelist. 

But it was beyond the physical powers 

of any one man, although animated by 

the zeal of an Apostle, to answer the 

multifarious demands of a populous and 

growing place; and in these circum- 

stances, a representation having been 

made through influential parties to | 
government, a small grant was allowed 

to procure the services of an assistant 

minister. Mr. Flavel was thus left at 

greater liberty to devote himself to his 

pastoral cares ;,and, with a mind in- 

tensely solicitous for the salvation of 
souls, he shone more than ever in the 

exhibition of the highest qualities of a 

pulpit orator. So effective were his 

sermons, that it was said of him, ‘ they 

must have a very soft head or a very 

hard heart, or both, who could sit un- 

moved under his ministry.” 

The act of uniformity, though it drove 
Mr. Flavel from his rectory, could not 
sever the pastoral tie that bound him to 
his attached people. He still continued 
to reside in Dartmouth, and, in his Non- 
conformist character, to give them the 
benefit of his ministerial services, by 
preaching and administering the sacra- 
ments in private. His assistant, Mr. 
Gear, with whom he had for many 
years lived and acted in the most cordial 
harmony, having died, he was left alone 
with the weighty charge, and if he had 
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felt the duties onerous and overwhelming 
before, the circumstances in which the 
Oxford act placed him, tended now to 
aggravate tenfold the difficulties of exer- 
cising his ministerial functions. By this 
act, which prohibited every clergyman 
from coming within five miles of his 


former parish, Mr. Flavel was com-| 


pelled to settle at Slapton; but numbers 
of his attached people ventured, in spite 
of the threatened penalties of the law, to 
travel that distance to hear him. Many 
however were their perils and_hair- 
breadth escapes on occasion of these 
stolen visits. Once, while preaching in 
a wood, he was just entering on his dis- 
course, when the soldiers suddenly rushed 
in and dispersed the conventicle. Seve- 
ral of the fugitives were apprehended 
and fined. But the remainder, rallying 
after the effects of their first surprise had 
subsided, conveyed Mr. Flavel to a more 
retired spot, where he resumed and 
finished the service. The revolution, 
which took place in 1689, relieved him 
from all the embarrassments of the pre- 
vious reign of terror, and reinstated Mr. 
Flavel in the midst of his attached flock 
at Dartmouth. His high character as 
aman of God, together with the hard- 
ships he had suffered for conscience sake, 
threw a new and greater interest around 
his character. Though now debilitated 
by age, and the privations he had un- 
dergone, his preaching produced impres- 
sions deeper and more beneficial than 
ever. The truth and power of the 
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Gospel was illustrated by the personal 
experience of the preacher, and he was 
frequently gratified by the intelligence 
that his labours had been blessed to the 
conviction and conversion of sinners, as 
well as the edification of saints. Mr. 
Flayel took a lively interest in the pro- 
posed union between the Presbyterian 
and Independent Churches, which was 
effected in 1691, and like many a good 
man in those days, fondly anticipated 
from that consummation, a season of 
ecclesiastical peace and concord, which 
the event did not realize. What hedid not 
obtain, however, in the Church below, he 
was erelong to enjoy in the church above, 
for in the course of that same year, a 
sudden attack of illness carried him off. 
Mr. Flayel, was a well read, intelligent, 
and accomplished divine. Though his 
amiable disposition prevented him from 
mingling in controversial disputes, he 
was intimately conversant with all the 
religious questions of: the times. His 
knowledge of systematic theology was 
extensive, and his skill in oriental lan- 
guages has seldom been surpassed even 
by professed scholars. Whatever tended 
to explain the text, or throw light on 
the meaning of the Sacred Volume, it was 
his pious ambition to know. 

As a writer, Mr. Flavel has long been 
a favourite with all pious readers. His 
“Token for Mourners,” ‘‘ Husbandry 
Spiritualized,” ‘‘ Navigation Spiritual- 
ized,” rank as sacred classics in a 
Christian’s library. 


JOHN WILLIAM DE LA FLECHIERE, 


Commonly called Fletcher of Madeley was 
a native of Switzerland, having been 
born at Nyon, in that country, on 12th 
September, 1729. He was early brought 
under the power of religion, and although, 
as sometimes unfortunately happens, 
piety in youth is gradually dispelled by 
mingling in the occupations and pleasures 
of the world, yet, in the case of young 
Fletcher, the profound observation of 
Solomon was verified, ‘‘ train up a child 
in the way it should go, and when it is 
old it will not depart from it,” or be re- 


called to it by the force of early impres- 
sions. A generous desire for knowledge 
was one of the most distinguishing fea- 
tures of Fletcher whenaboy. He became 
passionately fond of works of general 
literature and poetry, So deeply was 
he absorbed in making acquisitions in 
learning that he used to pass the greater 
portion of the night in repeating and 
digesting the subjects of his reading and 
study during the day. Another feature 
in the character of Fletcher, which is 
but rarely found associated with intense 
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devotion to study, was a physical activity 
and love of adventure. In a youth of 
an ardent temperament, this latter taste 
rose into the strength of a passion, which, 
being increased by his acquaintance with 
some gay young officers, naturally sought 
gratification in the chequered scenes of 
a military life. But his parents were 
decidedly opposed to his going into the 
army ; and, having no hope of obtain- 
ing their consent, he secretly left the 
country for Lisbon, intending to enlist 
in the Portuguese service. That pro~ 
ject he carried into execution, and was 
on a certain day to set sail in a man-of- 
war bound for Brazil, when the servant 
who attended him in his lodgings, hav- 
ing scalded his legs with boiling water, 
he was for several weeks completely dis- 
abled, and the vessel departed without 
him, This providential occurrence led 
to an entire change of his destination— 
for, being forced into reflection as he lay 
on his bed, his conscience upbraided him 
with his undutiful conduct to his parents. 
The principles of piety early instilled into 
him rose vividly to his faithful memory, 
and, through the grace of God, regained 
their ascendency ; insomuch that, ere he 
recovered, he had formed the resolution 
of abandoning the erratic course he had 
so rashly begun. Returning to Eng- 
land, he determined on devoting himself 
to the service of God in the ministry ; 
and having consulted Wesley and other 
Christian friends, by whom he was 
strongly encouraged to prosecute his in- 
tentions, he, in 1757, obtained ordina- 
tion from the Bishop of Bangor. Through 
the influence of his friend Rowland Hill, 
in whose family he lived some time as 
tutor, he received, three years after, apre- 
sentation to the living of Dunham, worth 
£400 a-year; but finding that in this 
place there was ‘‘too much time and 
too little labour,” he, with characteristic 
zeal and disinterestedness, accepted Made- 
ley in preference, as, though the income 
was just the half of the other, it afforded 
a more extensive sphere of usefulness. 
‘This was a situation, for which, by his 
energy of character and varied accom- 
plishments, he was peculiarly adapted. 


From the pulpit of Madeley he on Sab- 
baths proclaimed the great truths of the 
Gospel in all their purity, and during 
the week he visited the houses of all 
classes to urge with affectionate earnest- 
ness a compliance with the Gospel call. 
Many of the trades-people having ex- 
cused themselves for non-attendance on 
the morning service of the Sabbath on 
the ground that, being engaged with 
business till a late hour on Saturday 
night, they could not awake early enough _ 
for Church, he went with a bell in his 
hand through every part of his parish, 
to rouse the inhabitants every Sabbath 
at five o’clock in the morning. In like 
manner he kept a vigilant eye on many 
young men whom he suspected of con- 
tracting habits of irreligion and pro- 
fligacy, and. when they endeavoured to 
evade him, he hunted them out of their 
dens of vice. Such an energetic course 
of reformation could not fail to provoke 
opposition in many quarters. The fact 
is, he was such a parish priest that it is 
surprising he was tolerated at all within 
the pale of the Church of England ;—he 
belonged more to the Methodists than to 
the Establishment, and he was too apos- 
tolical for those who are fondest in talk- 
ing about apostolical succession. The 
country gentlemen resisted him for re- 
proving some of their barbarous sports 
and pastimes, and even many of the’ 
clergy looked on him with an evil eye, 
as disturbing the quiet of their lifeless 
routine. Opposition was shown to him 
in many quarters, by refusals of admis- 
sion into houses—by placards posted on 
the doors of his chapel—and in a variety 
of other forms. But unmoved by slan- 
der, and undaunted by menaces, he pur- - 
sued the onward tenor of his way, and 
did his master’s work according to the 
dictates of his conscience, whether men 
would hear or whether they would for- 
bear. During the summer of 1769, 
Mr. Fletcher, in company with a friend, 
made a tour of three months through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, princi-— 
pally with a view to ascertain, from per- 
sonal observation, the state of these 
countries with regard to religion. On 
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his return to England, lateinthe autumn, | 


he was invited by Lady Huntingdon to 
become President of her College for 
young ministers at Trevecea, in Wales. 
Thither he removed, but. retained the 
situation only for a short time on finding 
her ladyship resolved on imposing terms 
of which he could not approve. This 
arose out of the controversy that divided 
the Methodists into Calvinists and Ar- 
minians,—Lady Huntingdon espousing 
the former, while Fletcher took part with 
the latter, and became their most able 
and eloquent champion. ‘‘If,” says a 
reviewer, ‘‘he was mistaken he was 
conscientious, and showed less of the 
odium Theologicum, than most of those 
engaged in that controversy.” His close 
application, however, to academical 
duties, during the time he was in office, 
had so impaired his health that he was 
recommended to try the effects of his 
native air, and accordingly repaired once 
more to spend a season in Switzerland. 
The change was most beneficial. He re- 
turned in 1773 with renovated vigour 
to resume his duties at Madeley. He 
was the same active and zealous minister 
as in early years. He married in 1780 
a pious and accomplished lady, with 
whom he had been lone acquainted, and 
whose society added greatly to his per- 


sonal happiness as well as means of 
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usefulness, and who survived him as a 
preacher,—for women in the early days 
of Methodism were allowed to advocate 
the cause. Through her suggestion it 
was that the charity school in Madeley 
Wood was erected for the benefit of poor 
children— the planning and superintend- 
ence of which formed afterwards so great 
an object of interest to Mr. Fletcher. 
Exhausted with the labours of a long 
and indefatigable ministry, and the prac- 
tice of austerities, which were often 
carried to a blameable excess, his con- 
stitution began to give way, and, after 
drooping for a while, he at length ex- 
pired on 14th August, 1785, at the age 
of fifty-six, rejoicing in the hope of the 
glory of God. His death was a great 
loss to the interests of religion in the 
district where his ministry had been so 
long and so efficiently exercised. He 
was a man of many accomplishments— 
besides possessing the external attrac- 
tions of a fine voice and prepossessing 
appearance—in connexion with which 
we may subjoin the following annecdote: 
When Mr. Fletcher preached in hismative 
tongue at the French Church in London, 
and some were asked, ‘‘ why go, when 
you could not understand one word ?” 
“We went,” they replied, ‘ to look at 
him, for heaven seemed to beam from 
his countenance.” 
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ROBERT FLEMING, SEn. 


Author of ‘‘ The Fulfilling of the Scrip- 
tures,’’ was born at Yester, in Had- 
dingtonshire. His father, who was 
minister of that parish, gave him a 
religious as well as a liberal education ; 
and having destined bim for the Church 
—a course which his son’s pious char- 
acter seemed to warrant—sent him to 
study literature and philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh, and divinity 
at that of St. Andrew’s, under the ex- 
cellent Rutherford. Robert, having ob- 
tained license, was settled, before he 
had attained his twenty-third year, 
‘minister of the parish of Cambuslang, 
and had been, for a number of years, 
discharging his sacred duties with great 


acceptance, when he was ejected, with 
400 ministers, by the Glasgow Act, 
passed in the reign of Charles II., on 
the establishment of Prelacy. Though 
he had now become the head of a family 
of seven children, he determined, rather 
than violate his conscience, to throw 
himself on the care of Divine Provi- 
dence. He was imprisoned for a time 
in Edinburgh, but was liberated in 
1673; andhe was not long in obtain- 
ing a suitable provision. Having gone 
to London, his reputation as a preacher 
procured him an invitation from the 
Scottish congregation in Rotterdam, 
which he accepted. In discharging the 
duties of that charge, he was distin- 
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guished by great zeal and assiduity ; 
and so habitually was he engaged in 
some scheme of Christian usefulness, 
that it was said of him, in the figu- 
rative language of Middleton, “the 
sun stood still at the time in which he 
had no design for God’s glory or man’s 
good on foot.” He was in the habit 
of making periodical visits to London, 
where he had a wide circle of friends, 
and where the interest and value of his 
ministrations always ensured him a 
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cordial welcome from multitudes in the 
religious world. During one of those 
visits—which was made in 1694—he 
was attacked by severe indisposition ; 
and, on 15th July, 1694, died at the 
age of sixty-four. He was the author of 
several works, the most remarkable of 
of which is his ‘‘ Fulfilling of the 
Scriptures’’—a treatise which was highly 
prized and extensively read by our Scot- 
tish ancestors. 


ROBERT FLEMING, Jouy., 


Author of “The Rise and Fall of the 
Papacy,” was son of the preceding, and 
born at Cambuslang. Although no 
record of his birth has been preserved, 
he must have been still in childhood at 
the period of his father’s ejection ; and, 
as that calamitous event broke the 
heart of his mother, and laid her in an 
untimely grave, his education, if it had 
been commenced, must, from the do- 
mestic trials of the family, have been 
irregular and desultory. On joining 
his father, however, in Rotterdam, he 
entered on a systematic course of learn- 
ing; and, being intended for the min- 
istry, engaged in his studies with a 
solemn resolution before God, to ex- 
amine all sources of information on 
every branch of knowledge that might 
guide him to a discovery of truth. On 
this resolution he steadfastly acted 
during his residence successively at the 
Universities of Leyden and Utrecht ; 
and, although he sometimes felt great 
difficulty in weighing the evidence on 
both sides of a question, the habit 
stored his mind with intelligence, while 
it gradually produced an independent 
tone of thinking, Having been pri- 
vately ordained in 1688, by a small 
band of Scottish ministers, refugees in 
Holland, he was settled, in 169¥, min- 
ister of the Scottish Church at Leyden. 
In 1694 he succeeded his able and ex- 
cellent father in the church at Rotter- 
dam, whence he was removed, three 
years after, to undertake the charge of 
the Scottish Congregation at Founders’ 


Hall, Lothbury. The call from the 
people was privately seconded, it is said, 
by the powerful influence of King 
William Lil., to whom Fleming’s talents 
and learning had been well known be- 
fore he ascended the throne of Britain. 
His induction as minister of Lothbury 
took place in the summer of 1698 ; and 
after this period he led a calm and un- 
chequered life, divided between his 
pastoral duties and his private studies— 
the only event that occurred to ruffle 
the smooth current of his personal his- 
tory, being a presentation to be Principal 
of the University of Glasgow, which, 
for reasons unknown, he thought fit to 
decline. He lived till 1716. 

Fleming was the author of an excel- 
lent and learned work, entitled ‘* Chris- 
tology,” which contained an exposition 
of the doctrines and duties of the Gospel. 
But the book by which his name has 
been chiefly preserved, and which has 
brought it again, in our day, into more 
prominent notice than ever, is ‘‘The 
Rise and Fall of the Papacy.” The 
origin of this work is traceable to the 
dark and threatening aspect of the 
times during the reign of James IIL., 
when the strong Popish leanings of that 
monarch, and the prospect of a Popish 
successor, had filled the Protestant in- 
habitants of Britain with general anxiety 
and alarm. It was then that Fleming 
entered on his prophetic studies ; and, 
from the data furnished in the Apocalyptic 
vision, proclaimed the startling an- 
nouncement that the French Monarchy, 
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which, at the time of his publication, 
was at the zenith of its power and glory, 
would, in 1792, be overthrown—an an- 
nouncement verified by the outbreak of 
the first Revolution, with the awful fate 
of Louis XVI. and the royal family. 
The coincidence of that astounding event 
at the very date fixed by Fleming, might 
have been thought—and, indeed, was 
regarded by many—asnothing more than 
a happy guess or conjecture, similar to the 
impression which the tendency of public 
affairs made on the mind of Liebnitz; but 
the year 1848 was another epoch which 
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Fleming announced would be a similar 
season of public commotions; and the 
occurrence of a second great revolution 
in France—the simultaneous overthrow 
of the existing Governments in many 
countries of Europe—and above all, the 
flight of the Pope, which took place 
during that year—has created a strong 
and extensive persuasion that Fleming 
may be correct in the other periods, on 
which the same system of calculation 
led him to fix for the final downfall 
of the Papacy. 


JOHN FOSTER 


Was born 17th September, 1770, at a 
small farm-honse in the parish of Hali- 
fax. His parents, who rented a little 
piece of ground, endeavoured to in- 
crease their limited income by devoting 
a portion of their time to weaving. The 
father—who was a strong-minded, intel- 
ligent man, well read in divinity—be- 
longed to a small Baptist church at 
Wainsgate ; and his mother was a woman 
of kindred taste and feelings—a suit- 
able companion in point both of under- 
standing and piety. Young Foster 
seems to have been a lad of a very pe- 
culiar idiosyneracy—so mature in his 
sentiments and observations as to have 
obtained the epithet of ‘ old-fashioned” 
—but habitually silent and reserved, 
pensive, and averse to the society of ac- 
tive volatile boys; while his vivid but 
uncontrolled imagination connected al- 
most every object with pleasing or 
painful associations, insomuch that his 
life was passed very much in an ideal 
world of his own creation. At an early 
age he assisted his parents in weaving ; 
and, till he reached the age of fourteen, 
was employed in spinning wool to a 
thread-by-the-hand wheel. All the 
while, however, his thoughts were soar- 
ing after something superior to manual 
labour; and consequently, as his 
weaving was indifferently performed, 
from his mind being absorbed by some 
waking dream, his dissatisfied employer 
frequently announced his intention to 
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take nothing more from his hands. The 
intervals of work he spent in close 
though irregular study, which, of course, 
from his small stock of books, was ex- 
clusively confined to English literature. 
His taste for reading was strongly en- 
couraged at home; while, from the con- 
versation and example of his parents, 
he received a far higher benefit, in the 
religious knowledge he had received, and 
the atmosphere of piety he breathed, 
under the paternal roof. Piety mingled 
with his earliest feelings—grew with his 
growth—until his religious character 
became so marked and established, that 
he was not only, at the age of seventeen, 
admitted a member of the Baptist 
Church, but strongly urged by his 
friends to dedicate himself to the min- 
istry. Their counsel coinciding with his 
own strong predilections, he was—ac- 
cording to the practice of his religions 
society— ‘‘set apart” for the sacred 
office by a special service; and forth- 
with he entered on a course of literary 
and intellectual culture, preparatory to 
his commencing the study of theology, 
under Dr. Fawcett, at Brearley Hall, 
who at that time superintended the 
education of a few theological students. 
Three years afterwards, he was admitted 
into the Baptist College at Bristol ; and, 
in both of those schools of learning, the 
mental qualities for which he was after- 
wards so much distinguished began to 
shine forth —an inquisitive curiosity 
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that examined everything which came 
within the range of his observation 
—great decision of character—an am- 
bition of intellectual superiority — a 
desire to impart an air of freshness to 
common topics—and to make the most 
trivial incident or object a nucleus on 
which to found a train of original re- 
marks. His first engagement as a 
preacher, was at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where, on 5th August, 1792, he began 
to preach in an upper room, which, for 
half a century before, had been used as 
a Baptist meeting-house, and where his 
audience, though much below a hundred, 
comprised some individuals capable of 
appreciating the intellectual merits of 
such aman as Foster. Here he remained 
only three months; and left it on an 
invitation to preach to a Baptist meeting 
in Swift's Alley, Dublin—an engage- 
ment which extended over the three fol- 
lowing years. In 1797, Mr. Foster 
returned to England, to undertake the 
charge of a General Baptist Church at 
Chichester. The congregation, small at 
the outset, gradually fell off under his 
pastorate, till it became extinct ; and it 
is not wonderful that neither there, nor 
in any of the former scenes of his min- 
istry, he had been successful; for, in 
public, his peculiar style of preaching 
was little adapted to awaken interest, or 
produce effect on the popular mind ; 
while his opinions, at the same time, 
were vague and unsettled, as to several 
of the fundamental principles of. the 
Gospel. His heart had all along been 
sincerely enlisted in the cause of Chris- 
tian piety, although his speculative 
views were far from being sound—in- 
deed leaned strongly towards Arianism, 
But, from this time, a sensible advance- 
ment was made in his perception of re- 
vealed truth ; and this happy improve- 
ment was mainly owing to the influence 
of his friend, the Rey. Mr. Hughes, 
—so well known as the Secretary 
to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society—who invited him to Bat- 
tersea, engaged him for a while in a 
local mission, and afterwards entrusted 
to him the superintendence of twenty 
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Africans, who had been brought to this 
country to be trained as future mission- 
aries to enlighten their benighted coun- 
trymen. Leaving this temporary 
abode, he settled, in 1800, at the village 
of Downend, about five miles from 
Bristol, as minister of a small chapel 
erected by Dr. Caleb Evans ; and it was 
there, and at that period, he was intro- 
duced to Miss Maria Snooke —‘‘ the 
friend”? to whom his Essays were ad- 
dressed, and who, at a subsequent 
period, became his wife. 

After a residence of five years at 
Downend, productive of much happi- 
ness, Mr. Foster was appointed minister ~ 
of a congregation in Frome, Somerset- 
shire, chiefly through the strong recom- 
mendation of the Rev. Robert Hall, who 
had formed a high estimate of his cha- 
racter and abilities, This church had 
obtained an unfortunate notoriety, in 
consequence of his predecessor having 
been long suspected of being tinged 
with Socinian principles, till he openly 
professed them. The flock seems to 
have become unsettled in their reli- 
gious opinions, —for, besides a few 
who had embraced the views of their 
pastor, there were a considerable num- 
ber of Arians. The members were 
for the most part people advanced in 
life, and prepared to form a just and 
favourable estimate of Foster’s preach- 
ing. It was during his ministry at this 
place that the “ Essays” were published, 
which raised the name of Foster to the 
foremost rank of writers in this. age. 
Two editions were rapidly sold and a 
third called for within little more than 
a year. His fame was established, and 
amongst other immediate fruits of it, 
was his engagement as a regular con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Eclectic Review,” which 
so fully occupied his mind that for thir- 
teen years he confined his writings ex- 
clusively to this department of literature. 
Previous to his settlement at Frome, 
Mr. Foster had been afilicted with a 
glandular swelling in the neck, and this 
complaint which, continuing to make 
alarming progress, rendered preaching a 
difficult and painful effort, at length 
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compelled him to resign his ministerial 
charge in the summer of 1806. The 
cessation of his public speaking tended 
greatly to promote his bodily comfort, 
as it led to the diminution of bis com- 
plaint, but it deprived him of all re- 
sources for his support, except what he 
procured by his pen. In the following 
years, therefore, he was daily occupied 
with literary exertions, and his elaborate 
contributions to the ‘‘ Review’’ appeared 
inevery number. It was chiefly through 
his energetic remonstrances that this 
politico-religious journal, originally start- 
ed under the united auspices of Church- 
men and Dissenters who agreed to keep 
off their points of difference, came to be 
placed entirely on an anti-Establish- 
ment principle, and that a change in 
its management was made. Foster 
was foremost in giving expression to 
those views of civil aud religious freedom, 
the full development of which would issue 
in the overthrow of the existing consti- 
tution of this country. In 1808 Mr. 
Foster’s marriage with Miss Snooke, (an 
union which immensely contributed to 
his happiness), led ta his settlement at 
the village of Bourton-on-the-water,— 
and, what he little expected, within a 
year after the formation of that domestic 
tie, the morbid affection of his neck had 
lessened so far as to admit of his resum- 
ing the public duties of the pulpit— 
which he did by gratuitously preaching 
in the neighbouring villages, thrice every 
Sabbath for nearly seven years. The 
recovery of his health led to an invita- 
tion to resume his ministry in his old 
church at Downend, near Bristol. Ac- 
cordingly, with his wife and family, 
consisting of five children, he removed 
from his rural retreat of Bourton-on- 
the-water; and, after an interval of 
nearly sixteen years, was re-established 
as the pastor of a place to which he 
was strongly attached. Many of his old 
congregation, however, had died, and the 
audience were in a great measure stran- 
gers to him except from report, so that the 
congregation was entirely changed, and, 
although he had had so long experience in 
village preaching, and in trying to accom- 
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modate himself to the minds of plain, rus- 
tic people, he could not arrest their atten- 
tion. Some were every week withdrawing 
to another church—others who persevered 
in coming sat in utter listlessness till they 
fell asleep, and, altogether, he was so 
unsuccessful that he relinquished his 
pastoral office in six months. He was 
obliged toresume his authorship to which, 
however, he had so strong an aversion 
that some strong extraneous inducement 
was always necessary to bring him to 
undergo the mental toil it involved. And 
accordingly the two productions which, 
after a long interval, he gave to the world, 
were both executed, in consequence of his 
being solicited to advocate from the pulpit 
two public institutions, viz., his discourse 
on Missions, September, 1817, and in the 
December following, his ‘' Essay on the 
Eyils of Popular Ignorance,”’ which was 
originally intended to have been no more 
than a sermon in behalf of the British and 
Foreign School Society. On resigning his 
charge, he removed to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bristol, and, in 1822, 
engaged, at the urgent solicitation of 
some friends, to deliver a fortnightly 
lecture at Broadmeadow Chapel. The 
audience consisted exclusively of a num- 
ber of educated and intelligent persons 
who had conceived a high admiration 
of his powers from his published writings, 
and he entered the more readily into the 
proposal, asit coincided with apreviously- 
formed purpose to publish a volume of 
Discourses. After the lapse of two years 
Mr. Foster had purposed, in consequence 
of his indifferent health, to relinquish 
this public service; but a deputation of 
these friends having waited on him to urge 
his reconsideration of this purpose, he ac- 
ceded to their wishes so far as to agree 
to the delivery of a monthly lecture. 
Mr. Hall’s settlement in Bristol led to 
the abandonment of these lectures, the 
theological value and excellence of which, 
now that they have been submitted to 
the public, amply justify the strongly 
expressed desire of his friends for their 
delivery. . 
Foster took an extraordinary interest 
in the progress of liberal principles, 
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which in his mind were identified with 
the diffusion of pure Christianity, and 
the intellectual aud moral elevation of 
man. But he was not a political par- 
tisan. His views of the principles that 
should regulate the constitution and pro- 
gress of human liberty were based on 
the Word of God, and thoroughly leavened 
by that spirit of religion which, when 
allowed iis full and legitimate influence, 
will ensure the just fulfilment of duty 
in all the varied relations of social life. 

Mr. Foster was successively deprived 
of his only son, a youth of great pro- 
mise, and of his wife,—both of which 
domestic trials he bore with Christian 
resignation, and the sting of which, in 
both instances, was removed by the faith 
and good hope of the departed. 

Mr. Foster’s last literary labour was 
an article on Polack’s ‘* New Zealand” 
for the ‘‘ Eclectic,” in July, 1839, and 
his last public appearance was at the 
annual meeting of the Bristol Baptist 
College, which he felt a great desire to 
attend, in token of his unabated attach- 
ment to an institution of which, in for- 
mer years, he had been an active member 
of committee. But the effort was too 
great for him. He had become much 
troubled with a cough, the obstinate 
character of which led to a belief that 
his lungs had been diseased for several 
years. On 14th October, an unusual 
confusion in his head created an alarm, 
which induced some of his family and 
servants, two of whom had been thirty 
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years in his service, and enjoyed his full 
confidence, to propose sitting all night 
with him, but, desirous of giving no 
trouble, he refused. The aged domestic, 
however, listened from time to time at 
the door, and, about six o’clock in the 
morning, hearing no sound, she entered 
and found that he had gently expired. 

Mr. Foster was throughout his life a 
man who walked with God, more closely 
and habitually as he advanced in years. 
His conversation during the latter months 
of his life was wholly occupied with 
Divine things, and to all around him 
he gave earnest and affectionate counsels 
to ‘trust in Christ.’’ Besides his prin- 
ciples as a Baptist, he was a little pecu- 
liar in many of his religious opinions. 
He early abandoned the clerical garb 
and wore a coloured dress, —was opposed 
tothe ceremony of ordination at the settle- 
ment of ministers—in doctrinal matters, 
he discarded the idea of eternal punish- 
ments, and believed in the extent of 
Divine mercy, and the terms of hope 
and salvation, far beyond what he styled 
‘* the austerity of the systematic divines.” 

As an author, he is acknowledged to 
have been one of the most original, pro- 
found, and influential writers of his day. 
His style is sadly deficient in simplicity. 
His sentences are often long and cum- 
brous, though elaborately constructed— 
but his views are large, lofty, and ani- 
mated, It is not difficult to under- 
stand how such a man never became a 
popular preacher, 
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Founder of the Society of Friends, was 
born in 1624, at Drayton, Leicestershire. 
He was the son of a pious and intelligent 
weaver, who was at great pains to in- 
struct him in religious knowledge, and 
bring him under serious impressions of 
his relationship to God. Being appren- 
ticed toa master who united to the trade 
of a shoemaker the pursuits of a wool- 
stapler and grazier, young Fox was 
generally sent to tend sheep—an employ- 
ment which kept him much in solitude, 
and the listless monotony of which was 


favourable to those contemplative habits 
he was so prone toindulge. When nine- 
teen, he became possessed with the idea 
that he had received a Divine communi- 
cation to renounce the world, and dedi- 
cate himself to the service of God; and 
accordingly abandoning business, his 
family, and all intercourse with man- 
kind, he withdrew into the woods, and 
for five years led a wandering life, with 
no other companion than his Bible, prac- 
tising long fastings with many other 
austerities, reclining the live-long day 
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in a hollow tree, absorbed in meditation, 
and perambulating in sleepless excite- 
ment during the night. By this deep 
and exclusive communion with himself, 
he had contracted a novel and peculiar 
habit of thinking on many subjects of 
religion, such as that there was no use 
of a separate ministry—no warrant for 
the continued celebration of the sacra- 
ments, or any other church discipline— 
that every individual should depend only 
on the divine power of the written Word 
—that it was wrong to address any in- 
dividual in the plural number, or to 
speak of the days of the week in any 
other way than by their numerical order. 
In 1648 Fox left his solitude, and began 
to propagate these doctrines. The place 
chosen as the scene of his first public 
appearances was Manchester, on the 
streets of which, as well as at the mar- 
ket places of the neighbouring towns, 
he addressed the assembled crowds who 
flocked to hear him. Several times he 
was imprisoned as a disturber of the 
peace. Often was he exposed to the rude 
and boisterous assaults of the populace, 
without being protected by the public 
authorities. Once, while in London, he 
was apprehended, and brought into the 
presence of Cromwell, who, however, 
soon dismissed him, being satisfied of the 
peaceable tendency both of his principles 
and his conduct. And on several occasions 
afterwards the Protector interposed in 
his behalf, when thrown into prison by 
country magistrates for interrupting the 
clergy in the performance of their public 
duties, In 1666, on being liberated from 
prison by order of Charles II., he imme- 
diately commenced traversing all parts 
of the country, with a view towards the 
organization of his followers into a regu- 
lar and united society. And the effect 
of his enthusiasm led to a great influx of 
adherents, who, at Derby, first received 
the name of Quakers, either from their 
tremulous mode of speaking, or from 
calling on all ‘‘to tremble at the name 
of the Lord.’? In 1669 he married the 


widow of Judge Fell, by whom he had 
been hospitably entertained during his 
travels through Wales ; and shortly after 
went to America and the West Indies, 
where he remained for two years, dif- 
fusing his peculiar principles, and mak- 
ing proselytes. On his return to Eng- 
land, his zeal in organizing his followers 
throughout the kingdom having awaken- 
ed suspicions as to his ultimate designs, 
he was again thrown into prison, tried 
by a jury, and condemned for refusing 
to take the oaths of supremacy and alle- 
giance. After more than a year’s con- 
finement, he was discharged by the 
unanimous decision of the King’s Bench. 
His first step on recovering his liberty 
was tomakerenewed attempts at prosely- 
tizing, and, not content with his success in 
this country, he visited Holland and the 
most populous parts of Germany, first in 
1677, and a second time in 1684. Ex- 
hausted with his incessant toils and 
severe privations, he returned to England 
with impaired health, and, retiring from 
public life, spent the remainder of his 
days in the strictest privacy, till his 
death in 1690. He wasa man of ardent 
piety, sincere and earnest in the main- 
tenance of his peculiar views, and exem- 
plary in the performance of all the moral 
duties. Though a man of no learning, 
he was possessed of strong. natural abili- 
ties. And a better idea cannot be con- 
veyed of his character than in the words 
of Penn, who says :—‘‘ He was a man 
whom God endowed with a clear and 
wonderful depth, a discerner of other 
men’s spirits, and very much a master 
of his own; that he had an extraordi- 
nary gift in opening the Scriptures, and, 
above all, he excelled in prayer. The 
reverence and solemnity of his address 
and behaviour, and the fulness of his 
words, often struck strangers with ad- 
miration.” His writings, which occupy 
three folio volumes, consist of his ‘‘ Jour- 
nals,” his ‘‘ Epistles,” and his ‘+ Doc- 
trinal Pieces.”’ 
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Author of “ The Book of Martyrs,” was 
a church historian and learned divine, 
who flourished in the sixteenth century. 
He was born in 1517, at Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, whence, having made profi- 
ciency in classical knowledge, he was 
removed to Oxford ; and by his eminence 
as a scholar, was elected fellow of Mag- 
dalene College. Having resolved on 
directing his views towards the Church, 
he entered on the study of divinity ; 
and having, in the course of his theo- 
logical inquiries, embraced the principles 
of the Reformation, a charge of heresy 
was raised against him, in consequence 
of which he was expelled from the Col- 
lege, and deprived of his fellowship. 
For some time he was reduced to great 
necessities, till he succeeded in obtaining 
employment in several families of re- 
spectability and distinction, His char- 
acter for learning brought him rapidly 
into notice, and towards the death of 
Henry VIII. he secured the patronage 
of the Duchess of Richmond, who en- 
gaged him as tutor to the children of 
her brother, the Earl of Surrey, then 
confined a State prisoner in the Tower. 
Edward VI. patronised Fox, and restored 
him to his Oxford fellowship, The 
death of that prince drove him, 
with many other Reformers, to seek an 
asylum on the continent; and, after 
sojourning in many places, he at length 
settled in Basle, earning his livelihood 
as corrector of the press in a large 
printing establishment of that city. On 
the accession of Elizabeth, he returned 
to England, where he was hospitably 


received in the house of his former 
pupil, the Duke of Norfolk, until a 
suitable situation could be obtained for 
him. Through the influence of Cecil, 
he was appointed a prebend in the 
Cathedral of Salisbury, and might have 
risen to higher preferment had not his 
declared aversion to rites and cere- 
monies formed an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. He died in 1587, at the age of 
sixty-nine. Fox was a man of great piety, 
of extensive attainments, and of no or- 
dinary influence in his day. An ardent 
friend of the Reformation, he was the 
author of many tracts connected with 
the progress of that great religious 
controversy ; but all of them have sunk 
into oblivion except ‘‘The Acts and 
Monuments of the Church,” commonly 
called ‘* Fox’s Book of Martyrs.’” Few 
works in the history of bibliography have 
been the subject of so keen and rancorous 
discussion as this book—the high opi- 
nion which all Protestants entertain “of 
its merits being fiercely opposed by the 
Papists. It contains.a sad record of 
bigoted ignorance, priestly tyranny, and 
inhuman barbarities; and, although so 
minute and lengthened a detail of horrid 
eruelties as Fox describes is repulsive to 
the feelings of humanity—and he may 
possibly have shown too much credulity 
in admitting some of the facts he has 
related—yet, if any reliance can be 
placed on the testimony of history, the 
general character of his narrative is un- 
impeachable, and reflects indelible dis- 
grace on the proceedings of the Romish 
Church. 


AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANKE, 


Founder of the Orphan House at Halle, 
was a native of Lubeck, at which place 
he was born 23rd March, 1663. After 
receiving his elementary education at the 
schools of his native town, he studied 
literature and divinity successively at the 
universities of Erfurt, Kiel, and Leipsic. 
Theology became the favourite object of 
his attention, and he applied himself so 


assiduously to the department of Biblical 
criticism, and advanced so far a-head of 
the then defective state of knowledge, 
that his reputation spread through all 
Germany. In 1681, he commenced a 
course of public lectures on the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, which met with 
an extraordinary measure of success, 
and as he strictly defined the respective 
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boundaries of reason and. faith, and 
showed in the most convincing manner 
that the proper province of theology 
was first to interpret, by the aid of lan- 
guages and erammar, the contents of 
the Sacred Volume, and then reveren- 
tially to bow to its authority, a* host 
of speculative divines, with the whole 
sceptical tribe, rose in arms against 
him. Driven from Leipsic, he repaired, 
in compliance with a pressing invita- 
tion, to Erfurt, where he was engaged 
as preacher in one of the churches. 
His discourses in that place attracted 
even more attention and interest than 
his lectures had done in Leipsic— 
and, indeed, so immensely popular 
were they that, numbers of Papists 
being found amongst his stated hearers, 
the jealousy of the Roman. Catho- 
lic clergy was roused—the civil autho- 
rities were privately appealed to, 
and the Elector of Mentz, within whose 
jurisdiction the town of Erfurt lay, laid 
an interdict on his preaching, accom- 
panying it with an order to leave the 
place within twenty-four hours, Halle 
now afforded him an asylum, and in 
that flourishing nursery of Protestant- 
ism, his high character and theological 
acquirements were duly appreciated, for 
he was hailed as a welcome and im- 
portant accession to the university which 
had been erected there, and installed 
first as professor of oriental literature, 
then of theology. In conjunction with 
these academic labours, he voluntarily 
undertook the ministerial duty in 
Glaucha, a destitute locality in the sub- 
urbs of Halle, the inhabitants of which, 
sunk in ignorance and vice, had been 
abandoned as hopeless. He began by 
preaching there on Sabbaths, and was 
gradually led to devise other schemes 
for reclaiming them to habits of Christian 
virtue and social order. Amongst the 
first measures he adopted was to fit up 
aroom in his own house, in which at 
certain intervals he instructed poor and 
destitute children. As the number of 
these young unfortunates increased, and 
cases of great destitution came to his 
knowledge, he admitted a few orphans 
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as inmates in his own house, providing 
them with food and clothing at his own 
expense. The number becoming too 
great for his unaided means, contribu- 
tions were volunteered by Christian 
friends in Halle, who not only gnaran- 
teed their pecuniary assistance, but en- 
couraged him to extend his benevolent 
labours by a pledge that they would ex- 
ert themselves to raise all the requisite 
funds. With the countenance and sup- 
port of these friends he hired small 
houses in various parts of the town, 
until, a sufficient sum having been 
obtained, a large and elegant insti- 
tution was proposed to be raised. 
The following interesting account is 
given by the Professor himself of the 
origin and early progress of his benevo- 
lent work:—*‘ There being an ancient 
custom in the city.and neighbourhood of 
Halle, that those who are disposed to 
make charitable distributions to the 
poor, appoint a particular time for 
the people to come to their doors 
to receive it, I fell in with this com- 
mendable custom. I ordered the poor 
people to come to my house every 
Thursday, and told them that for the 
future both spiritual and temporal pro-_ 
vision was designed for them. ‘his 
practice was introduced at the beginning 
of the year 1694. The number of the 
poor increasing, I was obliged to try 
several ways to keep up the work once © 
begun. I caused first an alms box to be 
handed about every week to well dis- 
posed students, and all such as were 
willing to contribute to so good a work; 
but this soon proving a burden to some 
I laid it quite aside. I fixed a box in 
my parlour, with these words written 


over it:—‘1 John iii. 17. Whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ;’ and on it, 
‘2 Cor. x. 7. Every man according as 
he purposeth in his heart so let him 
give; not grudgingly nor of necessity ; 
for God loveth a cheerfal giver.’ This 
was intended for a tacit admonition to 
all that came in to open their hearts to- 
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wards the poor. This box was put up 
in the beginning of the year 1685. 
About a quarter of a year after the box 
was set up in my house, a sum of about 
the value of 18s. 6d. was found in it. 
When I took this into my hands, I said, 
in full assurance of faith, ‘ this is now 
a considerable fund, worthy to be laid 
out in some important undertaking, 
wherefore I'll even take this for the 
foundation of a charity school.’” Thus, 
without having any previously accumu- 
lated fund in hand, but only cherising a 
lively faith in the providence of God, 
Franke commenced his philanthropic 
course. The foundation-stone of this 
asylum was laid in 1698, and it has 
long formed one of the most conspicuous 
edifices in Halle, consisting of a double 
row of buildings, extending in length 
about 800 feet. For the maintenance of 
this noble institution, funds were liber- 
ally supplied from all parts of the sur- 
rounding country, and in various re- 
markable ways, Franke, who daily 
asked the guidance and the blessing of 
God upon his undertaking, found that 
Providence smiled most auspiciously. In 
particular, a chemist, to whom on his 
death-bed Franke rendered the benefit 
of a daily ministerial visit, bequeathed 
to him arecipe for compounding various 
medicines, which afterwards yielded him 
a yearly income of from twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars, and thereby afforded the 
advantage of a_permanent endowment 
to the hospital. Franke’s Institution, 
as at present constituted, comprises an 
Orphan Asylum, the Royal School, the 
Latin School, the German, the Canstein 
Bible Press, founded by Baron Canstein, 
a Christian friend of Franke’s, and from 
which upwards of two millions of copies 
of the Old Testament, and a million of 
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the New have been issued, These, in- 
cluding a library and large collection of 
objects connected with natural science, 
form the several divisions of this exten- 
sive institution. Such is the celebrated 
institution at Halle. Its founder, in 
his benevolent care for poor and des- 
titute children, made provision in it 
not only for their maintenance and 
support, but for their intellectual and 
moral improvement—intended it as a 
place of training for society in after life, 
where the poor orphan inmates would 
obtain either an ordinary or a liberal edu- 
cation. It is a noble monument of 
his zealous labours in the cause of 
humanity, and has placed his name in 
the same rank with that of the most 
eminent modern philanthropists. 

But this is not the only claim which 
Franke has established to the gratitude 
of posterity. The literary labours of this 
learned and pious man were eminently 
useful in introducing a necessary reform 
in the system of theological study in 
Europe—in withdrawing attention from 
human schemes of divinity, to the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures as the 
only true and solid basis of faith—and 
from useless scholastic speculations to 
plain and practical views of religion. 
His Collegia Biblica, or his Biblical 
Lectures delivered at Halle, unfold the 
only sound principles of Scriptural exe- 
gesis, and that part of it which has been 
translated by Mr. Jaques under the title 
of ‘Guide to the Reading and Study 
of the Holy Scriptures,” is well deserv- 
ing the attention of the English student 
of the Bible, 

After a life of piety and great public 
usefulness, Professor Franke died at 
Halle, on 8th June, 1727, at the age of 
sixty-four. 
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The female Howard, was born, in 1780, 
of an ancient and honourable family, 
who trace their descent up to the period 
of the Norman Conquest. Her father 
was John Gurney, Esq., of Earlham, 
Norfolk; and her mother, Catherine 


Bell, daughter of a London merchant. 
Naturally of an amiable and benevolent 
disposition, she began, at the age of 
eighteen, to visit the poor, and took 
great pleasure in the formation and 
superintendence of a school for the poor 
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children on her father’s estate. By the 
habits and the experience she acquired 
in these efforts of local charity, Provi- 
dence was thus early preparing her for 
that course of public and enlarged phil- 
anthropy, which, in after times, was to 
render her name so famous. At this 
period she was gay, and attached, in no 
small degree, to the pleasures and fri- 
volities of the world ; but, through the 
impressive ministry of William Savery, 
a Friend from America, she was brought 
to ov the reality, and feel the power, 
of religion. The love of the world 
yielded to the love of Christ: she at- 
tached herself, by voluntary consent, to 
—=the Society of Friends, in which she had 
been brought up—she adopted their 
simple dress and distinctive manners— 
her character underwent a great change 
—and, although she continued still as 
lively and social in her disposition as 
ever—the life and soul of the home 
circle—she lived as a genuine and con- 
sistent Christian. In 1800, she was 
married to Joseph Fry, Esq., of London, 
and became a permanent resident in the 
metropolis. In course of time she be- 
came mother of a numerous family ; 
and yet, with the most active and de- 
voted attention to her domestic duties, 
she found leisure to take an interest in 
the welfare of her poor and suffering 
fellow-creatures. Her conversion dis- 
posed her for that benevolence, and her 
position as a self-dedicated minister of 
the Gospel—a character and office in 
which, it is well known, the Society of 
Friends allow women to appear, and 
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dressed herself with tremulous anxiety 
to the wretched inmates, and, with in 

describable delight, perceived that, wit& 
the accents of Christian love on her 
lips, she found a ready admission into 
their hearts—was successful in melting 
the obduracy of the hardened criminal, 
as well as soothing the pangs of the 
wild and fitful maniac. By degrees, 
she dedicated her time and her interest 
especially to these walks of philanthropy, 
where her observant mind and long 
experience suggested to her many 
methods of doing good, till she gradu- 
ally conceived the idea of remodelling 
the discipline, and ameliorating the state 
of the national prisons. At that period 
there was no classification. In some 
prisons there was no separation between 
male and female prisoners; and, in all, 
grown up persons were huddled together 
with their children—those who were 
confined for the most trivial offences 
with notorious and desperate criminals 
—those who were comparatively inno- 
cent with criminals of confirmed depra- 
vity, familiar with every species of 
crime. In these circumstances, many 
on leaving the prison were worse than 
when they entered it. “At an early 
period of her life in London,” says her 
biographer, ‘she was informed of the 
terrible condition of the female prisoners. 
in Newgate. The part of the prison 
allotted to them was a scene of the 
wildest disorder — swearing, drinking, 
gaming, singing obscene songs, and 
fighting, were their only employments 
—filth and corruption prevailed on 


which, with the unanimous approval of} every side. Notwithstanding the warn- 


her communion, she assumed in 1809, 
on pronouncing the funeral oration at 
the grave of her father—led her to ren- 
der many services to the cause of public 
charity and Gospel missions. From 
visiting charity schools, the houses and 
lanes of the poor, and sick hospitals— 
which for many years had formed 
part of her self-imposed duty several 
hours every day—circumstances led her 
to extend her benevolent visits to a 
prison and lunatic asylum. Depending 
on the aid of God’s Spirit, she ad- 


ings of the turnkeys, that her purse 
and watch, and even her life would be 
endangered, she resolved to go in with- 
out any protection, and to face this dis- 
organized multitude. After~2eing locked 
up with them, she addressed them with 
her usual power, dignity, and gentle- 
ness—soon calmed their fury and ex- 
cited their attention—and then proposed 
to them a variety of rules for the regu- 
lation of their conduct, to which, after 
her kind and honest explanations, they 
all gave a hearty consent.” At her de- 
P 
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parture, they thronged around her, en- 
treating her to come again and see 
them. She promised, and kept her 
word. The visit was repeated again 
and again, till it became a stated and 
daily duty with her. A portion of the 
Bible was read, accompanied by a few 
plain and simple comments ; after which, 
a short prayer was offered. She spoke 
kindly to them—avoided all reference 
to their crimes—told them that she 
wished only to make them happy—and 
that she would, through the blessing of 
God, improve their condition, if they 
would comply with her directions. 
Having obtained the sanction of the 
Governor to her projected reforms— 
although he, in common with all the 
officials, pronounced her to be engaged 
in a hopeless undertaking—she entered 
on her contemplated course. The first 
step she took was to appoint a teacher 


been committed for petty offences, bu 
most of them were under seven years of 
age, and admitted, according to custom, 
into the prison with the convicts ; and 
Mrs. Fry derived the greatest encourage- 
ment from perceiving the open delight 
which the ,most profligate mothers 
evinced at the attention paid to their 
children, who were washed and clothed, 
and daily instructed. The next step 
“was to find employment for the women 
—for it was idleness that, in such so- 
ciety, completed the work of corruption, 
This was resolved on; but the proposal 
was ridiculed, and greatly discouraged 
by all the officials, who declared that 
the only and inevitable result of intro- 
ducing work amongst females so long 
habituated to vice and idleness, would 
be that it would be stolen. The experi- 
ment was certainly a hazardous one; 
bnt Mrs. Fry resolved on making it, and 
matured a scheme for carrying out her 
purpose, the leading heads of which 
were these :—A ladies’ committee was 
formed of eleven members of the Society 
of Friends, including the wife of a 
clergyman, at the head of which was 
Mrs. Fry. They resolved to suspend 
every other engagement and avocation, 


for the children, some of whom at 
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and devote themselves to Newgate; and 
in truth they performed their promise. 
With no interval of relaxation, and with 
but few intermissions from the call of 
other more imperious duties, they lived 
amongst the prisoners. At first, every 
day in the week, and every hour in the 
day, some of them were to be found at 
their post, joining in the employment or 
engaged in the instruction of their 
pupils. There was not a day on which 
some of the ladies did not visit the 
prison: very often they came early in 
the morning, before the prisoners were 
dressed, spent the whole day with them, 
sharing their meals, or passing on with- 
out any, and did not leave till night. 
This committee being set a-going, the 
next and far more difficult pith ot 
Mrs. Fry’s scheme was the appointment 
of a matron, who was to live in the 
prison, and never to leave it, day nor 
night. Itso happened that a gentleman 
who knew nothing of the objects in 
contemplation, called on ‘nt te 
committee to ask her assistance in pro- 
curing a situation for a respectable elderly 
woman whom he had long known. She 
was in every way competent to the office 
of matron, and was willing to under- 
take it. Having matured her plans, 
and raised, by private subscriptions 
amongst her friends, the funds requisite 
for the execution of the undertaking, 
Mrs. Fry requested an interview with 
the authorities; and, having obtained 
an expression of their consent and good 
wishes—rather than their hopes or con- 
fidence of any good result—she com- 
menced operations. ‘‘ On the following 
Sunday, the two acting Sheriffs, with 
the governor and chaplain, met Mrs. 
Fry and her committee at Newgate. 
Upwards of seventy women were col- 
lected together, and Mrs. Fry explained 
the design in contemplation: she told 
them that the only practicable mode 
of accomplishing an object so interesting 
to her, and so important to them, was 
by the establishment of certain rules. 
They were then asked if they were will- 
ing to abide by the rules which it might 
be advisable to establish; and each 
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gave the most positive assurance of 
her determination to obey them all.” 
The scheme was put in operation next day 
in a room fitted up for the purpose by or- 
der of the sheriffs. Work was supplied, 
and an appropriate object furthered by it, 
—that of supplying Botany Bay with 
stockings and all articles of clothing 
made by the hands of prisoners in New- 
gate. While the work was going on, 
Mrs. Fry and her friends relieved each 
other by turns in the duty of attend- 
ance. One had to give instructions 
in needle-work, another in knitting, 
another read, or at intervals. en- 
larged on the comforts of industry and 
sobriety, on the guilt and wages of sin, 
and on the duty and superior happiness 
of a religious life. Tn Breck or two, 
the most marvellous transformation was 

le prison ward, which 


-_effected—the fe 
oiler in 
 oneof the officers, ‘ta hell upon earth,” was 


e strong language of 
converted into a school of industry ;— 
i rong word was heard, not an act 


mesty committed, and though the 


8 were occasionally infringed, yet by 
kind rreatmentitid persuasion the women 
wereere long taught the habit of obedience 
also. The public interest was strongly 
awakened by intelligence of the prison 
reform. The Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, Members of Parliament, and people 
of rank and title were admitted in small 
numbers from time to time to inspect 
the school and see the prisoners at work, 
and the highest testimonies were borne 
to the great and most beneficial work 
’ which had been accomplished. 

The fact is, it was the commencement 
of a new era in the management of a 
class till that time considered as sunk in 
hopeless degradation. The scheme of 
benevolence of which Newgate was the 
starting point, was gradually extended 
to other and congenial objects—such as 
a provision for the benefit of female con- 
victs both during their voyage out, and 
at, their allotted stations; and visits of 
inspection to the prisons in all the large 
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towns, not only of Scotland and Ire- 
land, but of France, Holland, Denmark, 
Prussia,—all these did the benevolent 
and indefatigable Mrs. Fry visit in per- 
son, encountering fatigue, labour, and 
peril, and going into scenes, the re- 
pulsive character of which nothing but 
the impulse of the purest Christian 
philanthropy could have overcome the 
natural reluctance and delicacy of a 
lady to enter. Mrs. Fry next directed 
her benevolent attention to British sea- 
men, by endeavouring to improve the 
wretched condition of the coast guard 
—originating libraries for their use, 
and adopting means for the circula- 
tion of books and tracts in man-of-war 
ships. 

After a long and laborious career, the 
health of this most excellent lady began 
to fail. Public prayers were for a time 
offered both at home and in many of the 
Protestant Churches abroad for the pre- 
servation of her valuable life. These peti- 
tions were graciously answered j— her 
health improved, and she resumed her 
customary labours of love. But she was 
now extremely feeble, and after visiting 
the waters of Bath in the spring of 
1844, and then attending the general 
meeting of the Society of Friends held 
in London in May, she retired never 
more to appear in public. She died at 
Ramsgate, 11th October, in the sixty- 
sixth year of her age, and her funeral 
was conducted in a strictly private man- 
ner to the Friends’ burying-ground at 
Barking, in Essex. The intelligence of 
Mrs. Fry’s death was received with feel- 
ings of deep and universal regret through- 
out Britain and Europe. It was a loss * 
to the cause of humanity. All her 
public and philanthropic exertions were 
the fruit of a lively faith in the Gospel. 
Her hope was reposed solely on the merits 
of Christ, and amongst the last words 
she uttered on her death-bed was to 
an attendant, —‘ this is a stréft, but 
through the Saviour I am SAFE.” 
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ANDREW FULLER OF KETTERING, 


Who was one of the most remarkable 
men of his age, rose into public notice 
and influence solely by the force of his 
own character, and the intrinsic merit 
of his works. He was of humble origin, 
having nothing to boast of in respect to 
‘* ancestral distinction, beyond that 
which is derived from examples of per- 
secuted piety.” His birth took place, on 
16th February, 1752, at Wicken, an 
obscure village in Cambridgeshire, where 
his father rented a small farm, and, on 
the produce of that piece of land, reared 
a family of three sons, all of whom 
followed the same agricultural pursuits. 
Andrew was the youngest ; and—with 
scanty means at command, and rustic toils 
for his destination in life—he received a 
brief, and merely common English educa- 
tion, at the free school of Soham. His 
parents were pious, and had been at 
pains ‘to instruct their children in the 
principles of religion; but Andrew, at 
an early period, unfortunately contracted 
evil habits—a large portion of his youth 
was spent in disobedience to the Divine 
laws, and he was fast rushing into greater 
excesses in sin, when he was happily 
arrested by the power of Divine truth. 
His understanding was enlightened, and 
he deeply repented of his guilty and 
vicious career. The Word, which had 
entered his heart, began to work effec- 
tually, till his rough and hardened 
nature was softened and sanctified ; and 
one of the earliest steps he took, after 
his conversion, was openly to profess 
the faith which, by his sinful courses, he 
had formerly laboured to destroy. His 
parents, being of the Baptist persuasion, 
and attending in the Baptist chapel at 
Soham, he connected himself also with 
that Christian body—being admitted by 
immersion a member of that Church, of 
which he afterwards became so bright 
an ornament and so able a champion. 
His views were now directed towards 
the ministry ; but it was only after the 
hours of field labour, that he had 
leisure to pursue those studies, which, 
by almost all denominations of Chris- 


tians, are considered necessary or de- 
sirable in candidates for the sacred 
office. Fuller was, strictly, a self-taught 
man. By his own natural talents and 
indefatigable industry, he pioneered his 
way into the temple of knowledge and 
of truth; and the very circumstance of 
having been forced, during the progress 
of his literary and theological educa- 
tion, constantly to follow his own judg- 
ment, contributed, in no small degree, 
to produce that independent tone of 
thinking for which he was afterwards 
so distinguished. Relinquishing the 
farm in his twentieth year, he became a 
preacher; and, during the two years 
immediately following, officiated occa- 
sionally in the church of Soham. At 


the end of that probation te 
he received an ailiinons cal 
ir 


the congregation to become 
tor; and, having accepted it, he was 
ordained in May, 1776. The e 
in such a place, bein 

totally inadequate for th b 
rising family, Mr. Fuller undertook, in 
1779, the duties of an academy, which, 
however, from want of encouragement, 
he abandoned within the year. This 
failure depressed his spirits; but there 
were, at the same time, other and grayer 
causes of disquietude, arising from a 
difference of religious sentiment between 
him and his flock. His predecessor at 
Soham—who was a_ thorough-paced 
disciple of the Crisp-and-Gill school, 
had leavened the Church with hyper- 
Calvinism—a system which, by carrying 
the exercise of the Divine sovereignty 
to an awful extent, makes God the 
author of sin—destroys the responsi- 
bility of man, whom it converts into a 
mere machine—denies faith and repent- 
ance to be the duties of every one who 
hears the Gospel—and renders its offers a 
perfect mockery to multitudes to whom 
they may be made. In accordance with 
the principles of this system, that 
minister had addressed himself only 
to the believing and elect, while he had 
nothing to say to the unconverted and 
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ungodly ; and, instead of acting on the 
command of Christ, to preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature, he had, with all 
the exclusiveness of a narrow creed, 
held it out only to those whom he recog- 
nized as being in the community of the 
faithful. This spurious Calvinism—so 
nearly akin to fatalism—was then, as 
it is still, adopted by a large portion of 
the Baptist Churches. Mr. Fuller’s 
penetrating sagacity perceiving it to 
originate in ignorance of the Gospel, he 
rejected it as a false and distorted view 
of the doctrine of Scripture; and, with 
the manly independence and straight- 
forward honesty that characterised him, 
openly preached what he held to be the 
troth—that which is commonly termed 
Moderate Calvinism. This opposition 
to the prevailing tenets of his Church, 

gppuced general indignation against him. 
‘ Fullerism”—as his views were con- 
temptuously styled—was denounced by 
many ministers of the body as heresy. 
His conduct was looked upon as scan- 
dalous by the great majority of his flock, 
who could no longer listen but with 
prejudice to his public ministrations as 
a preacher, or meet him but with cold- 
ness in private as a man. 

In these circumstances, he gladly em- 
braced an invitation addressed to him 
to become minister of the Baptist con- 
gregation in Kettering, Northampton- 
shire. To that place he removed in 
1782, and, in every respect, found it to 
be an eligible residence—not only be- 
cause its pecuniary advantages placed 
him above the drudgery of the farm or 
the school-room, but because he enjoyed 
the society of many excellent and 
talented ministers, who, like himself, 
were engaged in the investigation of 
Divine truth. Desirous of eradicating 
ultra-Calvinism—which he regarded as 
a plague-spot—from his Church, he ap- 
plied himself, on the first leisure he 
could command after his settlement at 
Kettering, to the composition of his 
first work—‘‘ The Gospel worthy of all 
Acceptation ; or, the Obligations of Men 
fully to credit it, and cordially to ap- 

“prove whatever God makes known.” 
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It is pronounced, by a judicious critic, 
“to be the best dissection of Antinomian 
common-places extant; and all the 
querulous replies made to it left it unim- 
paired—a monument of the author’s 
theological research and discrimination.” 
Mr. Fuller lived to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the truth gradually ac- 
quiring the ascendancy ; and the churches 
of his own as well as other denomi- 
nations, almost entirely purged from the 
old leaven of Antinomianism. He 
soon afterwards entered the lists with a 
different sort of opponents, in a work the 
design of which was to defend the doc- 
trines of grace from the perversions of 
the Arminians on the one hand, and 
the attacks of the Unitarians on the 
other. ‘*The Calvinistic and Socinian 
Systems Compared, as to their Moral 
Tendency,”’ is a masterly production, 
consisting of a series of letters, each 
discussing a separate subject, in a man~- 
ner so perspicuous, logical, and interest- 
ing, for the variety and beauty of its 
Scriptural inductions, that it took its 
place at once amongst the standard 
works of modern divinity. It reflected 
the highest credit on the talents, and 
has fully answered the design of its 
author, as it has been more effective in 
retarding the spread, and exposing the 
pernicious errors of Socinianism in Eng- 
land than any work of the present age. 
Putting on his armour a third time, he 
engaged in the deistical controversy, in 
his book entitled ‘* The Gospel its own 
Witness,” in which he examined the 
moral character of infidelity, and ex- 
hibited the harmony of the Gospel, in 
its moral and religious aspects, as a de- 
cisive proof of its divine origin, This 
work also was received most favourably 
in this country, and also in America, 
where the great popularity of his pre- 
vious writings had procured for him, 
from the Yale and Princeton Colleges 
simultaneously, the honorary distinction 
of Doctor in Divinity—a distinction, 
however, which his Christian humility 
would not allow him to accept. 

Mr. Fuller, in 1792, commenced his 
labours in another field of usefulness— 
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viz. as Secretary to the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, which was formed in 
his own house, and which called forth 
the eminent services of Carey, as well as 
led to the long, prosperous, and most 
useful establishment at Serampore. 
Fuller—who regarded the Society with 
the fondness of parental affection—took | 
the liveliest interest in its progress, and 
travelled as the advocate of its cause 


through England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
twosuccessive times, in 1799 and in 1807, 
It was through his Herculean exertions 
that the society was so long kept in a: 
state of efficiency at home. The preach- 
ing of the annual sermon—the stirring 
up the branch societies in the Baptist 
Churches throughout the kingdom—the 
preparation of young men to reinforce 
the missionary staff—and the correspon- 
dence with the agents in foreign coun- 
tries—all devolved upon him ; and, for 
a period of twenty-three years, formed 
the chief part of his occupation. He 
had its interests earnestly at heart; and 
twelve hours writing each day was the 
usual portion of time and labour ‘he de- 
voted to the management of its affairs. 
To this society he fell a victim. Though 
his constitution was naturally strong 
and robust, he had suffered long and 
much from induration of the liver. In 
the earlier part of 1815, symptoms of 
its alarming increase began to appear, 
giving very decided premonitions of a 
fatal issue. ‘‘ Whether,” says one of 
his many biographers, ‘‘ from the pecu- 
liarly distressing nature of his disorder, 
and the constant depression of the ani- 
mal spirits which it produced, or whether 
that, in the valley of the shadow of 
death, his lamp of hope burnt dim, his 
end, although calm, was not without 
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clouds.” But, in the spirit of a firmly- 
established faith, he continued, like 
Gideon, faint yet pursuing ; and, relying 
on Christ alone, he died on 7th May, 
1815, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
Besides the works already mentioned, 
Mr. Fuller was the author of an “ Ex- 
position of the Book of Genesis,” which, 
though abounding in plain, excellent, 
practical remarks, is not equal in char- 
acter or execution to his other produc- 
tions. His ‘* Discourses on the Apoca- 
lypse” belong to a higher order of 
expository works. Every one of his pro- 
ductions is characterised by sound sense, 
lucid statement, powerful argument, and 
close Scriptural induction. They seem 
to have been the fruit of his own cogi- 
tations, as, from not being an extensive 
reader, he could not have been much in- 
debted to the ideas of others. From 
the specimens of his best and most suc- 
cessful works, his mind seems to have 
been essentially controversial. To use 
the words of Robert Hall, “*‘ He had 
nothing feeble or undecided in his char- 
acter; but to every undertaking in 
which he engaged he brought all the 
powers of his understanding, and all the 
energies of his heart ; and, if he were 
less distinguished by the comprehension, 
than the acuteness and solidity of his 
thoughts—less eminent for the gentler 
graces, than the stern integrity and na- 
tive grandeur of his mind—we have 
only to remember the necessary limita- 
tions of human excellence. While he 
endeared himself to his own denomina- 
tion, by a long course of useful labour, 
by his excellent works, and his devoted- 
ness to the cause of missions, he laid 
the world under lasting obligations.” 
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Bishop of the Unitas Fratrum, or Mora-|the doctrines, and that conformity to 
vian brethren, was born 10th April,| the precepts, of true Christianity, which 
1711, at Puncheston, Pembrokeshire, | were exhibited in his own character and 
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His father, who was a| conduct. 


In the year 1726 he was sent 


very pious clergyman of the Church of|to the University of Oxford, where, — 
England, endeavoured to imbue the| by assiduous application to his studies, 
minds of his children with that faith in| he made rapid progress, and, by the 
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elegance of his compositions, rose to con- 
siderable distinction. Naturally of a 
sprightly and imaginative turn of mind, 
he spent all his leisure in perusing works 
of fiction or poetry. But, in 1728, 
whether it was the spectacle of his 
father’s death-bed, or the earnest coun- 
sels of his venerable parent to remember 
the one thing needful, a great change 
took place in his character and views. 
Instead of his wonted vivacity, he became 
grave and melancholy; and in place 
of the productions which had formerly cap- 
tivated his fancy and gratified his taste, 
no book was found in his hand but the 
Bible. In March, 1730, he associated 
himself with a little band of students in 
the university, who regulated their time 
and studies according to certain rules, 
with a view to their religious improve- 
ment—appointing certain hours for self- 
examination—abstaining from the usual 
food on certain days of the week in 
order to mortify the desires of their own 
corrupt nature, as well as stimulate 
their sympathy with the privations of 
others—giving gratuitous instruction to 
the children of the poor—visiting the 
prisons, the sick, and the poor, and 
exercising themselves unto good works, 
doing, as often as opportunity presented 
itself, acts of charity both to their bodies 
and souls. All these laborious services, 
however, were ineffectual in conducting 
him to the end he aimed at—that of 
procuring peace of mind. Disappointed 
in this course, he sought direction and 
comfort from the fathers of the earliest 
age of the church, and he endeavoured 
to model himself according to the idea 
he had formed of a primitive Christian. 
But this effort, too, proved fruitless, for 
he found himself as far remote from the 
perfection to which he aspired as ever. 
Thus, with strenuous exertions at self- 
purification, and alternate disappoint- 
ment in the object of his wishes, he 
lived on, till, in 1733, he became quali- 
fied for the ministry, and obtained the 
living of Stanton-Harcourt, in the dio- 
cese of Oxford. The secluded character 
of this parish, together with the small- 
ness of the population, afforded abun- 
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dant time and leisure to indulge his 
speculative turn; and he gave himself so 
much to study and meditation, on his 
favourite theme—the early state of 
Christianity—that his manner of think- 
ing, and his habits of acting, were of 
that peculiar and primitive kind, which 
transported one sixteen centuries back 
—a kind of philosophical Platonic reli- 
gion, grafted on that of Christ. This 
speculative faith, however, he found at 
last, yielded him as little comfort, and 
kept him as far removed from the 
spiritual perfection he had so long aimed 
at, as any of the former methods he had 
iried. Happily for his peace, in Feb- 
ruary, 1737, he was brought into the 
society of Peter Bochler, who was a 
minister of the Moravian brethren, and 
at that time waited for a vessel bound for 
America, whither he was going as a 
missionary. This pious man, during his 
stay in London, addressed several com- 
panies of Christian people in Latin, 
Gambold acting as his interpreter—by 
which means the latter obtained the first 
clear views he ever had of his natural 
state, and- of the method of salvation 
through faith in the mediation of Christ. 
This doctrine, so fraught with peace and 
joy to all who believe it, Gambold 
embraced with all his heart, and all his 
philosophy gave way before it. Although 
he had a painful struggle with his reason, 
and many anxious fluctuations of thought, 
ere he firmly fastened on the truth as it 
is in Jesus, yet the moment he did appre- 
hend it, the gloom which had so settled 
like a dark cloud on his soul was dis- 
pelled, and he became a new man, filled 
and elevated with ‘‘ a joy unspeakable.”’ 
He now resolved to connect himself 
permanently with a body of Christians 
whose doctrines yielded him such serene 
and exalted enjoyment. And, accord- 
ingly, after announcing his intentions to 
the Bishop of Oxford, and his kind 
patron, Lord Harcourt, both of whom . 
used every argument in vain to dissuade 
him from taking the step, he, in 1742, 
took leave of his parishioners, and 
quitted the place. He now joined the 
Church of the United Brethren, as a 
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family of God united for the sole pur- 
pose of doing His work, and advancing 
the cause of Christianity in a free, volun- 
tary, unrestricted manner. On the 24th 
May, the following year, he married a 
Moravian lady, and settled in Wales, 
where he kept an academy during the 
week, preached on the Sabbath, and 
drew around him an increasing circle of 
persons, who received their first religious 
impressions through him. In that loca- 
lity he remained till 1744, when he 
went with some friends to Germany, on 
a visit to Hernhutt. After a residence 
of several months at that chief esta- 
blishment of the United Brethren, he 
returned to London, where he devoted 
his time to the duties of the ministry, 
and the publication of various works of 
a religious nature, particularly, ‘‘ A Me- 
moir of Count Zinzendorf,” the “ Doc- 
trine and Discipline of the United Breth- 
ren,” and the ‘ History of their Greenland 
Mission.” In 1754 he was, in spite of 
his own earnest remonstrances, chosen 
and consecrated Bishop of the United 
Brethren. And certainly few, in any 
age of the church, ever possessed, in a 
higher degree, the spiritual qualifications 
which the Apostle specified as distin- 
guishing a good bishop—fervour of devo- 
tion, humility of mind, disinterestedness 
of spirit, a disposition to universal bene- 
volence, and a willingness to undertake 
any labour, or submit to any privation, 
in order to promote the glory of God, 
and the spiritual welfare of men, From 
the time of his consecration, he resided 
for ten years, performing all the duties 
of a primitive bishop, over the Moravian 
congregation in the metropolis, and, at 
the same time, maintaining an active 
oversight, by correspondence with all the 
ministers of his communion, throughout 
England. In 1764, he repaired a second 
time to Germany, to attend a general 
meeting of the brethren, who assembled 
both to consult on the state and prospects 
of their own body, and to concert 
measures for the more extensive diffusion 
of true Christianity. In that assembly, 
the official character, and eminent piety 
of Gambold, procured him various tokens 
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of respect and honour. On his return 
to London, he resumed the duties of his 
charge with unbroken regularity for 
the next four years, when a dropsical 
asthma compelled him to relinquish them. 
It being thought that his native air might 
be of service, and restore him again to 
his post of public usefulness, he fixed his 
residence at Haverford West. Favour- 
able indications of improvement in his 
health appeared for a while after his 
settlement in Wales, and he was so far 
recovered, as to take an active care of 
the church in his neighbourhood—to 
invite the people to his house, and 
preach or converse with them on their 
spiritual concerns. But the disorder 
re-appeared with increased violence, and, 
through the discomfort and the pain that 
attended it, disabled him for the regular 
continuance of ministerial offices. His 
sphere of usefulness became more and 
more limited, as his disease advanced. 
But still, he embraced every new and 
favourable interval, for meeting with the 
poor, instructing the ignorant, and pro- 
moting the edification of all who came 
to him. The subject that was ever 
uppermost in his mind, was solicitude 
for the extension of the Gospel—for the 
salvation of souls—for the prosperity of 
the church universal, and especially the 
branch of it with which he was con- 
nected. And in reference to the locality 
in which his latter days were spent, he 
made provision for an educational insti- 
tution to train preachers in the know- 
ledge of the Welsh tongue, that they 
might be better qualified to minister to the 
people by speaking in their native lan- 
guage. His faith and piety shone emi- 
nently forth in his last illness. Some 
times, amid the severe oppression of his 
disorder, complaints would: escape his 
lips. But he almost immediately ex- 
pressed regret, by saying, ‘‘ I should not 
have spoken thus.” He partook of the 
communion in public a few days before 
his death. At the conclusion of the 
service, he gave out a psalm, and sung 
the first line by himself. The tremu- 
lousness of his voice, and the impressive 
spectacle of the peace and joy he exhi- 
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bited in his dying condition, deeply 
affected the congregation, and tears of 
thankfulness flowed from the eyes of all 
‘ in the assembly. When no longer able 
to leave his chamber, his disposition 
towards all who approached him was 
full of benignity and expressions of 
concern for their spiritual welfare. When 
no longer able to articulate distinctly, 
he was frequently understood, by falter- 
ing accents, to be repeating some of his 
own hymns, or engaged in prayer. At 
length, in the most unrufiled tranquil- 
lity, he fell asleep on 13th September, 
1771—his residence on earth, as a bio- 
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grapher minutely states, having lasted 
sixty years, four months, three weeks, 
and a day. Bishop Gambold, besides 
several spiritual hymns, was the author 
of a sacred drama, entitled, ‘The 
Martyrdom of St. Ignatius.’’ The scene 
is laid at Antioch, and an opportunity 
is afforded, in the gradual development 
of the plot, of sketching the character, 
principles, and manners, of the primi- 
tive Christians. The piece possesses 
little poetical or dramatic merit, but it 
is distinguished by Christian excellencies 
that more than compensate for the want 
of artistic skill. 


COLONEL JAMES GARDINER 


Was born on 10th January, 1687, in 
the parish of Carriden, Linlithgowshire, 
where his family possessed a valuable 
estate. His father, who had accom- 
panied the British forces to Germany, 
died soon after the battle of Hochsted. 
His mother remained at home in devoted 
atteutions to her family, and being a 
woman of great piety, her religious in- 
structions though long and sadly ne- 
glected by her son, seem to have made a 
deep and indelible impression on his 
mind. But he being, through advice 
of his guardians, removed from the ma- 
ternal roof to a boarding-school in Lin- 
lithgow, other influences counteracted 
her counsels, and nipped the fruit which 
might have been otherwise expected from 
the good seed she had sown. 

James early discovered a strong pre- 
dilection for the profession of arms. 
Neither his mother’s tears nor the ear- 
nest entreaties of his nearest relatives 
could divert him from the choice of a 
military life—a passion for which was 
hereditary in the male line of the house 
—and that in him it glowed with un- 
diminished fire, appears from that fear- 
lessness of danger which was early de- 
‘veloped in his character, and which led 
him to hazard his life in three duels be- 
fore he attained majority. As soon, 
therefore, as he had received the usual 
branches of education, he entered the 
army as a cadet, being at the time only 


fourteen years of age. He first bore an 
ensign’s commission in a Scottish regi- 
ment in the Dutch service, which in 
1792 he relinquished on receiving a 
similar appointment from Queen Anne. 
And this exchange, besides the greater 
pecuniary advantages it yielded, was 
the more agreeable to his mind, that it 
led him directly into the scene of active 
hostilities. The battle of Ramillies was 
soon after fought, and in that memor- 
able engagement, Gardiner, although 
then only about seventeen, acquired great 
distinction. The French having posted 
themselves to great advantage in the 
Churchyard of Ramillies, it was an im- 
portant matter to dislodge them from 
that position, and Gardiner, panting for 
military glory, volunteered to head a 
party despatched on this desperate enter- 
prise. Planting his colours on a rising 
ground that overlooked the churchyard, 
he was in the act of giving orders to his 
men, when he was shot in the mouth by 
a musket ball. The British troops hav- 
ing been occupied in pursuit of the 
enemy, Gardiner was left, besmeared 
with clotted gore, to lie in the field 
amongst the slain, when an honest Cor- 
delier, having observed sigus of anima- 
tion, had him conveyed to a neighbour- 
ing convent, where, under kind and 
judicious treatment, he gradually re- 
covered. This gallant conduct at 
Ramillies led directly to his professional 
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advancement—for, after serving for a 
time in Lord Stairs’ regiment of Scots 
Greys, he obtained a captain’s commis- 
sion, and was almost immediately after 
promoted to the rank of major in a regi- 
ment of dragoons which Colonel Stanhope 
commanded. One of his stations being at 
Paris, he plunged with headstrong impe- 
tuosity into all the scenes of vice and dis- 
sipation that abound in that voluptuous 
capital. The taste for vicious pleasures 
acquired there remained with him after 
his return to Britain ; and the licentious 
habits he indulged, together with his 
many successful adventures in gallantry 
and intrigue, gained for him amongst 
his dissolute companions the distinction 
of the ‘happy rake.” But he was not 
happy. So far from it, that passages of 
the Bible, which were still imprinted on his 
memory, and the thought of his mother’s 
pious character and early instructions 
often recurred to make him miserable; and 
at one time, while entertaining a party of 
profligate young men by his licentious 
wit, he felt so degraded in his own esti- 
mation and so inwardly wretched, that 
a dog lying at his feet, the wish invo- 
luntarily rose in his breast—‘‘ would I 
were as happy as that dog!” But these 
were only transient impressions, soon 
stifled in the vortex of dissipation ; and 
although he received many signal de- 
liverances from danger and death, suffi- 
cient to have blown the feeblest spark of 
piety and gratitude into a flame, he still 
continued to live without God, a slave 
to the grossest pleasures of sensuality, 
But the time was arrived, when that 
grace, which had designed him to be a 
vessel of mercy, was to arrest him in his 
guilty career, and to make him become 
in after life as eminent for Christian 
piety and virtue as he had formerly been 
infamous for reckless profligacy. The 
circumstances attending this marvellous 
change were these :—one Sabbath even- 
ing, after entertaining a few of his boon 
companions who left him at eleven 
o'clock, he found that he had still an 
hour previous to an assignation he had 
made with a married woman, and, 
throwing himself into a chair, his eye 
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lighted on a book which chanced to be 
lying on the table. It was the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Soldier, or Heaven taken by storm ;” 
and, supposing from its title that the 
author spiritualized the military phra- 
seology to which he was accustomed, 
he took it up in the expectation of 
deriving a little temporary amuse- 
ment. His attention was powerfully 
arrested by the perusal—and, whether 
he had afterwards fallen asleep or not, 
he saw, as vividly as with his open eyes, 
suspended in the air a representation of 
the bleeding Saviour on the cross, and 
heard a voice saying ‘‘Oh! sinner, 
have I suffered this for thee, and are 
these thy returns?”? Overwhelmed with 
a tumult of contending emotions, he 
sank down in the arm-chair, and lay for 
some time in a state of insensibility. 
On recovering his consciousness, his ima- 
gination continued intensely absorbed 
with the idea of this awful spectacle, 
and, pacing up and down in his cham- 
ber, in an agony of remorse and shame, 
he reproached himself as the vilest 
monster in the world, as worthy of 
eternal condemnation, and often ejacu- 
lated his own amazement that such a 
rebel for years against the government 
and laws of heaven had not long before 
been struck down by the bolts of aveng- 
ing justice. The impression of so extra- 
ordinary an occurrence was too deep and 
overpowering to be ever effaced. What- 
ever may be thought of this remarkable 
event, or in spite of all attempts to ac- 
count for it on natural principles, it 
proved, under God, the means of pro-~ 
ducing a complete revolution on Gar- 
diner’s views, feelings, and habits during 
the rest of his life. It filled him with 
that godly sorrow which worketh repent- 
ance, for he had obtained such a realizing 
view of the majesty and goodness of 
God, that he was distracted not so much 
with a dread of punishment as with an 
intolerable sense and shame of his in- 
gratitude and sin. For three months 
he was almost an entire stranger to 
comfort. But instead of giving way to 
despair, he wisely resorted to his Bible 
and a throne of grace, and gradually 
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gleams of hope illumined his troubled 
soul, a sense of pardon filled him with 
peace and joy in believing—and, by 
daily meditations on the Divine mercy 
and holiness, together with a deep con- 
viction of his own sinfulness, he ap- 
peared a “new creature,” leading a 
new life, acting on new principles, and 
conscious of new enjoyments. Intelli- 
gence of the wondrous change spread 
rapidly amongst Major Gardiner’s asso- 
elates ; so that he had now a difficult 
struggle to maintain against the raillery 
of some and the contemptuous sneers of 
others, but with the manly fortitude and 
straightforward honesty that became a 
soldier and a Christian, he avowed his 
religious convictions and unswervingly 
acted in conformity with the dictates of 
conscience. On one occasion, when 
dining with a party of military friends, 
who, as usual, showed a disposition to 
banter him, he, after the cloth was re- 
moved and the servants had retired, 
briefly explained his change of views— 
challenged any to prove that a life of 
debauchery and vice was preferable to 
the fear and worship of God, and assured 
them that with the fullest experience of 
what is called a life of pleasure, he never 
knew what happiness was till he found 
itinreligion. That calm and well-timed 
declaration silenced, if it did not satisfy, 
the scepticism of his comrades, and in- 
stead of forfeiting the friendship of any, 
he was more beloved and esteemed than 
he had ever been. On the occasion re- 
ferred to, the master of the house closed 
the discussion with the remark, ‘“‘ we 
thought that this man had gone mad, 
but he has proved in good earnest that 
we are so.” 

Religion was now the daily element 
in which he lived, and he showed the 
greatest strictness and punctuality in at- 
tending to the duties of private devotion 
—tising every morning at four and de- 
voting two hours to reading, meditation, 
and prayer—or if he had to commence 
a march at four—rising at two. Anda 
similar arrangement,—confining himself, 
however, to one hour, he followed in the 
evening. 
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His excellent mother lived to rejoice 
at the happy change that had taken place 
in the character of her son. But having 
been ere long deprived of that much- 
loved relative, he, in 1726, consulted 
his personal happiness by forming a 
marriage with Lady Frances Erskine, 
third daughter of the Earl of Buchan, 
who, to her other accomplishments, 
added sincere piety, and whose only im- 
perfection in the eye of her attached 
husband was ‘that she loved and valued 
him more than he deserved.” By this 
lady he had a family of thirteen children. 
On his becoming the head of a family, 
he commenced the practice of domestic 
worship,—the presence of no guest, the 
intervention of no engagement, was 
ever allowed to interefere with its daily 
performance. He was also regular in 
attendance on public worship on the 
Sabbath, and established a system ac- 
cording to which all the servants of his 
household accompanied him to church. 

In 1742 he went to Flanders, where 
he had been before, when the Duke of 
Marlborough commanded the allied 
armies there, and been present in almost 
every battle fought by that illustrious 
general. His station was at Ghent— 
and amid all the bustle, the turmoil, and 
changes incident to life in the camp, he 
maintained the serenity and the private 
devotional habits of the Christian. He 
left that place on being appointed to the 
command of General Bland’s regiment of 
dragoons, which chanced to be quartered 
at that time in the neighbourhood of his 
own residence at Prestonpans—and so 
arriving in London, he hastened to Scot- 
land with joyful activity to fix his 
quarters at his own mansion of Bankton, 
where he remained till the rebellion 
broke out in 1745. On that occasion 
his regiment was ordered to Stirling, and 
in the castle of that town his wife and 
eldest daughter enjoyed their last happy 
interview with their beloved father. 
This family meeting was, however, in- 
terrupted by an unexpected order to the 
Colonel to march as rapidly as possible 
to reinforce Sir John Cope’s troops at 
Dunbar. The parting was, in the cir- 
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cumstances, unusually sad; and while 
on asking his wife why she continued so 
depressed, and her expressing a fear 
that she would never see him alive again, 
his only answer was, ‘‘ we shall have an 
eternity to spend together.”’ 

The issue is well known. Colonel 
Gardiner displayed all the judgment and | 
courage of a brave and experienced of- 
ficer. He could not inspire into the hearts 
of others the patriotic sentiments that 
warmed his own; but his own determin- | 
ation is sufficiently indicated in this brief 
conversation with a friend previous to 
the engagement. ‘‘I cannot influence 
the conduct of others as I could wish ; 
but I have one life to sacrifice to my 
country’s safety, and I shall not spare 
it.’ He kept his word. Leaving his | 
own house, he passed a sleepless night 
inthe field, going fromrank torank to ani- 
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mate hissoldiers, and at intervals privately 
engaging behind a barley rick in those 
devotions which were so habitual to him. 
The battle began early in the morning. 
During the course of the disastrous con- 
flict, which, owing to the panic which 
seized the royal troops, lasted only a 
few minutes, a Highlander advanced to- 
wards him with a scythe fixed on a long 
pole, while another at the same moment 
creeping stealthily at his back, gave him a 
blow with a Lochaber axe on the hinder 
part of his head. It was a mortal blow— 
for, on being taken up, he was unable 
to speak, and in that condition was 


{carried to the Church of Tranent, and 


from thence to the minister’s house, 
where he lay breathing and frequently 
heaving heavy groans till eleven o’clock 
forenoon, when he expired. 


CHRISTIAN FURCHTEGOTT GELLERT 


Was a native of Saxony, being born at, man, and the eminent literary aud theo- 
Haynicken, in 1715. His father was logical professors of that period. Being, in 
one of the parochial ministers of that: 1738, qualified to preach, he became as- 
place, and reared a numerous family in! sistant to his father, whose many infirmi- 
the principles of piety and virtue, but ties had disabled him for the discharge of 
was unable, from his very limited income, ! his parochial duties. But his first appear- 
to afford them the advantages of a liberal | ance was rather unfortunate. Having en- 
education. Christian, however, having’! gaged to baptize a friend’s child, which 
given early indications of superior ta-i suddenly died in the morning of the Sab- 
lents, a friend of the family undertook | bath, he was expected, according to the 
the charge of his training, and entered; continental custom, to preach a funeral 
him a pupil at a government school,! sermon. During the delivery of the dis- 
where he was instructed in languages | course, his memory and self-possession 
and general literature, until he was fit} suddenly forsook him; and, although his 


for college. Those institutions are con- 
ducted on principles of discipline well 
calculated to form the youthful mind to 
intellectual vigour and love of know- 
ledge; and, accordingly, Gellert, in the 
academy at which he was placed, had 
his mind deeply imbued with a taste for 
the ancient classics, as well as introduced 
to some acquaintance with the historians 
and poets of his own country. In due 
time he was removed to the University of 
Meissen, where he studied for a term of 
five years ; and subsequently he went to 
that of Leipzic, where, during other four 
years, he attended the: lectures of Hoff- 


attached hearers charitably ascribed the 
failure to the depth of his sympathetic 
emotions, the occurrence produced in his 
own mind a feeling of timidity and self- 
distrust, which haunted him through 
life. But, at the same time, the 
growing piety of his character, with 
the energy and earnestness of his 
preaching—the striking light in which 
he represented the grand fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel, and shewed their 
bearing on Christian practice—won uni- 
versal admiration, and established him 
daily more and more in the affections 
of the people. 
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His delicate constitution, however, 
lid not admit of his prosecuting the 
arduous labours of the ministry ; and, 
therefore, removing to Leipzic, he sup- 
ported himself by giving private instruc- 
tions to a few young gentlemen, in the 
ancient and modern languages. In con- 
stitutional temperament he bore aresemb- 
lance to our Cowper, being subject to 
much suffering from depression of spirits, 
and, like that Christian poet, his metrical 
compositions were dedicated to improve 
the hearts of his readers, by the inculca- 
tion of sound principles in religion and 
morality. These were conveyed in a 
variety of interesting forms, being inter- 
woven with the characters and incidents 
of fables and tales, in striking dialogues, 
and especially in sacred odes and hymns. 
These poems obtained an extraordinary 


circulation, all over Germany, being 


equally popular with the Catholic as with 
the Protestant portion of the people. 
His verses and sentiments, wedded to 
the popular airs which were sung in the 


families, and at the musical coteries of 


the Germans, superseded all others, and 
contributed to diffuse, throughout society 
in that country, a new and higher tone 
of morals, of which the author received 
many gratifying proofs. As a national 
tribute to a man whose works had con- 
ferred such important benefits on his 
countrymen, the government appointed 
him lecturer on philosophy ; and in dis- 
charging the duties of this honourable 
office, he was as diligent and happy as 
his constitutional maladies could allow. 
When his health would admit of his 
performing his public duties, the purity 
of his sentiments, the beauty of his 
imagery, and the impassioned eloquence 
of his delivery, created a great interest. 
His lectures enjoyed an extraordinary 
popularity, and were attended, frequently, 
by 500 students. But the course was 
liable, from his bodily sufferings, to 
frequent and long interruptions. He 
was a man of a most penetrating mind, 
of the most refined taste, and lofty con- 
ceptions. His chief enjoyment was 
derived from the consolations of the 
Gospel; and sometimes he was enabled 
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to soar on the wings of faith, to the sub- 


limest flights of ecstatic rapture and joy. 
But his prevailing tendency was towards 
melancholy ; and, in that mood of mind, 
his habit was to walk in the church- 
yard, indulging “meditations among the 
tombs” on the vicissitudes of human 
life, the vanity of earthly things, and 
the enduring realities of heaven. 

He had more than once derived benefit 
from the waters of Carlsbad, and, in 
1768, after a more severe attack of illness 
than usual, his friends advised him to 
revisit that place, in the hope that, if 
not the waters, at least the change of 
scene, and the society of idlers, might 
prove serviceable to his restoration. 
During his temporary sojourn at this 
celebrated Spa, he received the attentions 
of several distinguished visitors from 
different countries in Europe,—amongst 
others, the Elector of Saxony, with his 
family, gave him many tokens of his 
regard, and, in particular, made him a 
present of a quiet horse to take a little 
gentle exercise. All classes vied with 
each other in their endeavours to secure 
his comfort, and preserve his valuable 
life. But human means were unavailing, 
and the sadly altered appearance of 
Gellert on his return to Leipzic, gave 
but too clear evidence to every beholder, 
that the hour of his final departure was 
at hand. With the greatest composure 
he set about arranging his papers, and 
giving the last touches to his lectures, 
the publication of which he consigned to 
the care of his literary friends—Herder 
and Schlegel. The day before his death 
he had, in the presence of his brother, 
and a few of his nearest relatives, settled 
all his worldly affairs, after which, sum- 
moning all his remaining strength, he 
spoke at considerable length, and with 
profound humility, of the mercies of 
God, and the grace of the Saviour ; and 
concluded with a prayer, the fervour and 
solemnity of which altogether over- 
powered his friends. He lingered three 
days in a painful state, and at length 
expired on 13th December, 1769, in the 
forty-fourth year of bis age. 
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BERNARD GILPIN 


Was descended from an honourable fam- 
ily in Westmoreland. He was born at 
Kentmire in the year 1517,—the year 
memorable for the commencement of the 
Reformation in Europe. His parents in- 
tending to breed him up for the church, 
he was early placed at a grammar school, 
whence he was removed to Oxford at the 
age of sixteen. There he applied himself 
with great assiduity to various branches 
of learning, especially to the study of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages. His re- 
putation was so high that Cardinal Wol- 
sey, when looking out for eminent men 
to fill the chairs of the new college he had 
founded, made choice of Gilpin amongst 
the first. He was at that time a zealous 
adherent of the Popish church; and wken 
Peter Martyn, after his settlement in Ox- 
ford through the patronage of Edward 
VI., gave a general challenge to any one 
to discuss with him in public the princi- 
ples of the Reformation, Gilpin was urged, 
and at length reluctantly consented, to 
enter the lists. He soon found himself 
unable to reply to the arguments which 
Martyn brought with so much apposite- 
ness and force from Scripture, and being 
a total stranger to that pride which 
prompts men to defend their own opi- 
nions whether they be right or wrong, 
he candidly acknowledged the superiority 
of his opponent’s reasoning, and an- 
nounced his resolution never to engage 
in the controversy again, until he had 
acquired fuller information. His con- 
duct contrasted most favourably with 
that of other advocates on the Popish 
side, and it produced in the mind of 
Martyn so favourable an impression of 
Gilpin’s sincerity, that he frequently said, 
“Tt is the subject of my daily prayers, 
that God would touch the heart of that 
pious priest with the knowledge of the 
true religion.” Gilpin entered on a course 
of investigation into the principles of true 
Christianity, by a diligent reading of the 
Scriptures and the writings of the earliest 
Fathers, and the result of his inquiries 
was a confirmed conviction of the errors 
and corruptions of Popery, and of the 


imperative need of a Reformation. Hav- 
ing embraced these views, he openly 
avowed himself a Reformer, and of course 
the accession of such a man to the new 
cause was as joyfully hailed by its friends, 
as the hearts of his enemies were filled 
with indignation and dismay. Gilpin, 
however, did not quit his college resi- 
dence till his thirty-fifth year. The im- 
mediate consequence of his departure was 
a presentation to the vicarage of Norton, 
in the diocese of Durham, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he obtained that 
promotion are so honourable to his faith- 
ful and uncompromising character as a 
preacher that they deserve to be men- 
tioned. Having been appointed to preach 
before the court, established then at Green- 
wich, his discourse, according to the 
practice in those days, was long. “ And 
King Edward having gone out before he 
had finished, he addressed himself in 
closing to several classes, and when he 
came to the court, he used these words ; 
—‘*T am sorry to see those absent who, 
for the sake of example, ought to have 
been present. I hear that this is no 
common case, Business might be their 
excuse; but I can never believe that 
serving God will ever hinder business.’’ 
Religion was then fashionable at court, 
so that this bold freedom and plainness 
of speech, so far from being resented, 
gained him the favour of several in- 
fluential persons who were present, and 
amongst others that of the secretary 
Cecil, who not only gave him a presen- 
tation, but procured for him a general 
license for preaching. é 
Gilpin entered on the duties of his 
parochial charge with a mind deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of their importance, 
and he fulfilled them with all the con- 
scientiousness and the zeal of a man sin- 
cerely desirous of promoting the glory of 
God and the spiritual welfare of man. 
Little leisure time did he allow himself, 
for when he was not occupied with the 
immediate claims of his parish, he availed 
himself of the general license to preach 
throughout the adjacent country; and 
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great need was there for these unwonted 
exertions, for the people, under the dis- 
astrous influence of the Popish church, 
were enveloped to a lamentable extent 
in the thickest shades of ignorance or 
superstition. Nothing would suit such a 
degraded population but the plainest and 
simplest instructions, and Gilpin for a 
while persevered, in the hope that the 
good seed sown would ere long bear 
some fruit. Disappointed in the result, 
and having long cherished a desire to 
receive more light on the principles of 
the Reformation, he determined on ma- 
ture reflection, and with a conscientious- 
ness that does him the greatest credit— 
for he might have obtained a dispensa- 
tion of absence—to resign his living and 
go abroad. The place he repaired to was 
Louvain in France, then the most eminent 
school of divinity in Europe, where many 
celebrated divines had established their 
residence, and the fundamental principles 
of religion were freely and calmly dis- 
eussed. An introduction to these emi- | 
nent characters was easily obtained by | 
one whose reputation had spread so ex- 
tensively as Gilpin’s; and while heavailed 
himself of the advantages which the place 
afforded, in the large and valuable library 
of works on all topics of literature and 
theology, he assiduously cultivated the 
society of the divines who lived at Lou- 
vain, attended their meetings and dispu- 
tations, consulted them on every subject 
that occupied his mind, proposed his 
doubts, re-examined his opinions, and 
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interests of religion had taken place: 
king Edward VI. had died, and Mary 
was seated on the throne; or, in other 
words, Popery was in the ascendant, and 
the English nation sealed its reconcilia- 
tion to the church of Rome by the per- 
secution of the best and most eminent 
Protestants in the kingdom. Such was 
the state of England in 1556, and yet 
Gilpin, having accomplished the object 
of his continental sojourn, and desirous 
of being actively employed in the service 
of God, ventured, in the confidence which 


jfaith inspires, to return to his native 


country. It was not long before he ob- 
tained employment in the ministry. His 
uncle, Tonstal, appointed him archdeacon 
of Durham, to which the rectory of Eas- 
ington is attached, and with all the 
energy, as well as conscientiousness that 
distinguished him, he entered on the im- 
mediate discharge of his duties. By virtue 
of his office as archdeacon, he addressed 
himself to reform the conduct of the 
clergy, who, finding themselves suddenly 
disturbed from their indolent repose, be- 
came the violent enemy of the Reformer; 
and, perceiving no other means of wreak- 
ing their vengeance on his head, got up 
a vehement charge of heresy against him. 
The burden of their accusation against 
him was that he preached the doctrines 
of grace and repentance towards God, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, in- 
stead of directing the attention of the 
people to transubstantiation, purgatory, 
holy water, and the invocation of saints. 


with the greatest care and industry com- 
mitted the result of his researches to 
writing. By this patient and persever- 
ing course as an inquirer, he became 
fully enlightened and established in cor- 
rect views of Scripture truth. -He saw 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel 
in their true magnitude and relative con- 
nection, and was every day more satis- 
fied as to the necessity and advantages 
of the Reformation. He had not form- 
ally separated from the church of Rome, 
but he was in spirit and in principle a 
Reformer. 

During Gilpin’s residence abroad, two 
events of the highest importance to the 


Tonstal received the charge, and without 
saying a word on its merits—for he was 
secretly favourable to the views of his 
nephew—delivered him from the malice 
of his enemies by appointing him to the 
important rectory of Houghton-le-Spring. 
This rectory presented even a wider field 
for the indefatigable zeal of Gilpin than 
that from which he had just been remov- 
ed. It comprised no less than fourteen 
villages, the inhabitants of which were 
sunk in the most profound ignorance, 
and were as complete strangers to re- 
ligion as if they had lived in a heathen 
land. The hope of introducing the light 
of Divine truth into this benighted region 
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was astronger inducement with Gilpin to 
accept this charge, than the prospect of 
its great emoluments. There was not a 
district in the country which stood more 
in need of an able, faithful, and devoted 
pastor; and of all his contemporaries, 
Gilpin was the man most capable of 
supplying their wants. He grudged no 
sacrifices, refused no trouble, was daunted 
by no difficulties, when the salvation of 
souls was to be secured. Entering 
amongst them in humble dependence on 
Divine aid, he told them to look for the 
blessing of heaven to render him a use- 
ful minister. He preached the Gospel in 
its simplicity, and with a fervour of man- 
ner which they had never previously 
witnessed. The people flocked in crowds 
to his ministry, and Houghton-le-Spring, 
ere long, presented the appearance of a 
moral garden, in which the weeds of 
vice had been uprooted, and which was 
flourishing in every spot with trees of 
righteousness. 

The Popish clergy of the neighbour- 
hood were not inattentive spectators of 
these proceedings; and, although Gilpin, 
taught by former experience, had ob- 
served the strictest caution towards 
them, yet, foresceing that their craft 
was in danger, they were not the less 
ready, on that account, to vent their 


envenomed malice against him. Des- | 


pairing of Tonstal’s acquiescence in 
their vindictive designs, they framed a 
new charge against Gilpin, which they 
laid before Bonner, the Bishop of Lon- 
don ; and that bigoted prelate, who was 
a man according to their own hearts, 
honoured their appeal by issuing, that 
very day, a summons for Gilpin to ap- 
pear within a fortnight, to answer to 
an impeachment for heresy. The in- 
telligence did not surprise him, as he 
had long been prepared—and, indeed, 
expecting—to suffer for the truth; so 
that, with unruffled composure, he de- 
parted with the messengers who had 
been sent to apprehend him. Divine 
Providence, however—which had im- 
portant work in reserve for Gilpin to 
accomplish — seasonably interposed to 
deliver him from the deep-laid conspi- 
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racy formed against his life. This good 
man was in the habit of saying that 
‘* nothing ever happens but what is 
for our good ;” and when, on fracturing 
his leg during his journey, those around 
him jeeringly asked whether he thought 
this casualty was for his good, he un- 
hesitatingly expressed his belief that it 
would prove so, The event corres- 
ponded with his anticipations; for, be- 
fore he was able to prosecute his journey, 
Queen Mary died, Elizabeth had as- 
cended the throne, the cause of the Re- 
formation was triumphant in England, 
and Gilpin left to follow the unbiassed 
dictates of his own judgment in the plans 
of usefulness he had devised for the good 
of his people. It was a Herculean 
task he had undertaken to perform ; but 
he had zeal and perseverance to accom- 
plish any thing within the limits of pos- 
sibility. Wisely judging it a matter of 
importance to convince them, at the 
first, that he had their good at heart, 
he lived among them, and for them, he 
mingled in their society, and partook 
of their amusements, so far as was 
consistent with the dignity of his char- 
acter—he encouraged agriculture, and 
every branch of industry—was the phy- 
sician and lawyer, as well as the minis- 
ter of the place—in short, he was the 
leader in every useful undertaking, on 
the principle that Christianity and civi- 
lization should go hand in hand; and 
thus he gradually, but steadily, raised 
the tone of intelligence and morals in 
the wild and neglected region of which 
Providence had given him the pastoral 
oversight. Nay, not content with de- 
voting his time and his energies to the 
good of his flock, he expended his for- 
tune upon them also—his patrimonial 
estate, as well as all the emoluments of 
his rectory, except what was necessary 
for his bare subsistence, were expended ~ 
in works of public usefulness and 
charity. It is difficult to credit the ex- 
tensive scale on which his generous hos- 
pitalities were offered to all classes. 
He kept an open table every day, at 
which the poor were fed, and the weary 
traveller found the refreshment which, 
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in that sequestered district, could no 
where else be obtained. Every Sabbath 
after service he gave an entertainment 
to every family in his parish in succes- 
sion, at which he himself presided, en- 
deavouring to render these festive meet- 
ings, like the love-feasts of the primitive 
Christians, conducive to good, by inte- 
resting, instructive, and Christian con- 
versation, The fame of this splendid 
benevolence spread far and wide ;— 
people from all quarters, and -of all 
ranks, came to see and to admire the 
moral paradise of Houghton-le-Spring. 
But the labours of Gilpin were not con- 
fined within the narrow limits of his 
parish. The whole of that northern 
country, comprising Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lid- 
desdale, lay at that time in all the dark- 
ness of the middle ages; and, there 
being no spiritual provision for the in- 
habitants of these wild and sequestered 
regions, Gilpin made a pastoral visita- 
tion through them every year, enter- 
ing into every hamlet, and, as far as prac- 
ticable, into every hut, to tell the in- 
mates the glad tidings of the Gospel, and 
lead them in the way of faith and 
duty. Winter being the season when 
these country people were mostly at 
home, he left the comforts of his own 
mansion to go on the errand of Christian 
mercy at that inclement season; and 
many were the toils, the privations, and 
the perils, he encountered, in climbing 
the mountains, and traversing the path- 
less heaths. Frequently he was be- 
nighted, beyond reach of any house to 
shelter him ; and, in such circumstances, 
bidding his single attendant ride about 
with the horses, he was wont, to keep 
himself warm, to make a circle in the 
snow, and walk within range of it, till 
the return of the morning light. He 
had even greater and more peculiar 
difficulties ‘to face, when he came. within 
the limits of what was called the de- 
-bateable land, for the rude and fero- 
cious mountaineers came armed to the 
place of worship, and not seldom the 
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strife would so unexpectedly break out 
in the midst of the service, that it re- 
quired all the energy and prudence of 
the man of God to allay the storm of 
angry passions, and to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood. By dint of his Christian 
efforts, however, and his exposition of 
the principles of the Gospel as the re- 
ligion of peace, the ferocity of those rude 
borderers was tamed, and their charac- 
ters gradually formed to the mild and 
social virtues of the Gospel. 

It is impossible, in a short sketch, to 
do anything like justice to the merits of 
this great and good man, or to enumer- 
ate all the schemes of Christian useful- 
ness which, during a long and most 
active ministry, he pursued, for the 
intellectual and spiritual improvement of 
that neglected population. The closing 
scene was in beautiful harmony with 
the benevolent and Christian zeal of his 
previous life. Perceiving, from his in- 
creasing infirmities, that his stay on ~ 
earth was drawing to a close, he caused 
himself to be carried into the most spa- 
cious room of his house, and thither he 
invited all his parishioners to come and 
take farewell of him—‘ exhorting all, 
with full purpose of heart, to cleave 
unto the Lord.” During a succession 
of many days, he went through this 
scene of solemn parting, the affecting 
character of which made on the hearts of 
many impressions which they retained 
through life; and, when all classes had 
indiscriminately enjoyed this privilege; 
he privately sent for a few, who, by 
their profligacy or their backslidings, 
had grieved and disappointed him. 
These he addressed with all the earnest- 
ness of a dying man, and with all the 
affectionate warmth of a father, on the 
evil and danger of sin—on the duty and. 
happiness of a religious life—and the 
wisdom of giving their hearts to God. 
Not long after, he closed a long life, and 
a faithful ministry, having, by his dis- 
interested zeal, extensive labours, and 
devoted piety, earned the distinguished 
name of ‘the Apostle of the North,” 
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JOHN GLAS, 


The Father of Independency in Scotland, 
and founder of a sect that takes its 
designation from his name, was a native 
of Auchtermuchty, in Fife, where he 
was born in 1695. Designed for the 
ministry in the Scottish Church Esta- 
blishment, he pursued his studies partly 
at the University of St. Andrews, and 
partly at that of Edinburgh. When 
licensed to preach, he acquired great 
popularity in the pulpit, and, conse- 
quently, did not remain long im the 
rank of probationers ; for, in 1719, he 
received a presentation to the church and 
parish of Tealing, in the neighbourhood 
of Dundee; and he entered on his pas- 
toral duties in the summer of that year. 
Mr. Glas was a decidedly evangelical 
preacher ; and, from the extraordinary 
ability and eloquence with which he 
held forth the doctrines of free and 
- sovereign grace, at a period when those 
principles were not inculeated in many 
pulpits of the Established Church, his 
name and character were held in high 
estimation throughout the country. In 
1729, he appeared as an author by pub- 
lishing a little work entitled, ‘ The 
Testimony of the King of Martyrs con- 
cerning his Kingdom,” being the expan- 
sion of a sermon, originally preached on 
the confession of Christ at the bar of 
Pilate—John, xviii. 36, 37. The origin 
of this discourse, and its subsequent 
publication in a larger form, arose out 
of the great agitation which the question 
of covenanting had occasioned at that 
time in Scotland. In endeavouring to 
form his opinion on the moral obligation 
of renewing the national covenants— 
which many insisted was a duty incum- 
bent on all posterity—Mr. Glas resolved 
on pursuing a course of earnest investi- 
gations ; and, having narrowly examined 
the subject by the light of the New 
Testament—which, he contended, was 
now the only rule of Christian faith and 
practice—he published the result of his 
inquiries in asmall volume. He settled 
the question of covenanting to his own 
satisfaction ; but the principles on which 


he rested his opinion on that subject; 
so manifestly pointed to other and more 
general conclusions, that he was ere 
long led, by the course of his reflec- 
tions, to dissolve bis connection with the 
Established Church. 

Removing to Dundee, he settled in 
that town as an independent minister, 
and was not long in drawing around 
him a considerable number of people, 
who were in due time organized into a 
church, formed on congregational prin- 
ciples. Various causes contributed to his 
success. His own character for piety aud 
ministerial talents, his evangelical fer- 
vour, the keen controversy to which lis 
book ‘* Concerning the Kingdom of Christ” 
gave rise, together with the novelty of 
sectarianism in Scotland at that time, all 
contributed to draw the attention and in- 
terest of the public towards him and his 
proceedings. The consequence was that 
during several years after his secession, 
Mr. Glas was much employed in presid- 
ing at the formation of new churches in 
many of the large towns, such as Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, hav- 
ing devolved the duties of his church in 
Dundee on Mr. Francis Archibald, who 
had at the same time as himself relin- 
quished the national church, and was 
now appointed joint pastor along with 
him. The interest and prosperity of the 
rising sect made it expedient for Mr. Glas 
to establish his head-qnarters in Edin- 
burgh, and accordingly he removed fro:n 
Dundee to take charge of a small church 
which had been formed in that metro- 
polis. Circumstances afierwards led him 
to relinquish that post, and fix his resi- 
dence in Perth, where he zealously pro- 
pagated his principles till 1737, when 
he returned to the bosom of his attached _ 
flock in Dundee, A life and ministry, 
distinguished by great activity and use- 
fulness, was brought to an honourable 
close on 2d November, 1773, at the age 
of 78. Mr. Glas was a voluminous au-. 
thor. His works, which were published 
at Perth in 1782, occupy 5 volumes oc- 
tavo, but they consist chiefly of treatises _ 
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and controversial pamphlets in illustra- 
tion or defence of his peculiar tenets. In 
the gradual formation of those opinions, 
he was greatly indebted to the writings 
of Dr. Owen,—a fact which he himself 
was always ready to avow, and which 
indeed is abundantly evident from his 
writings. The sect, although still retain- 
ing the name of Mr. Glas in Scotland, are 
in England known by the name of Sande- 
manians, from Mr. Robert Sandeman, 
who, about the year 1755, more fully 
developed their denominational views, 
both as to doctrine and discipline, in a 
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series of letters to Hervey, occasioned by 
the appearance of his ‘* Theron and As- 
pasio.”” The leading principles of Glas 
and Sandeman are — independency in 
church government—the duty of cele- 
brating the sacrament weekly—the prac- 
tice of love-feasts— abstinence from the 
use of blood and things strangled—the 
washing each others feet—holding a 
community of goods—a keen support of 
theatrical amusements, and all diversions 
private and public, not involving any- 
thing sinful, and many other opinions 
equally peculiar. 


LADY GLENORCHY 


Was the posthumous daughter of William 
Maxwell, Esq. of Preston, in the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, and born 2d Septem- 
ber, 1741. Trained up, along with 
another sister, afterwards the Countess 
of Sutherland, under the watchful care of 
her mother, who was an accomplished 
but ambitious woman, she was early 
led to mingle in the gaieties and 
dissipations of the fashionable world. 
An alarming illness, at the age of twenty- 
three, by which she was reduced to the 
very gates of death, roused her to aserious 
concern about the interests of her soul, 
and having, through the conversation 
and correspondeace of a pious lady, 
Miss Hill, daughter of Sir Rowland Hill, 
of Hawkstone, obtained a clear percep- 
tion of Gospel truth, she became an 
earnest and consistent Christian. Her 
connexions and elevated position in so- 
ciety subjected herin adopting a profession 
of evangelical religion, to frequent and 
painful annoyances, and she felt more 
than many Christians in the ordinary 
ranks of life—the truth of our Lord’s 
observation, “how hardly shall they 
that have riches enter the kingdom of 
God.” But, growing daily in grace, and 
with a faith firmly established on the 
only foundation of a Saviour’s righteous- 
ness, she persevered till she triumphed 
over all the opposition of her friends, 
and became known in the religious 
‘world as the zealous promoter of all 


good works, Lord Glenorchy having 
become proprietor of the estate of Barn- 
ton, in the immediate neighbourhood 
Edinburgh, she for a time fixed 
residence there, and took a lively interes 
in all the Christian and missionary 
schemes which had been set a-going in 
the Scottish metropolis for the adyance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. In com- 
pany with another pious friend, Lady 
Maxwell, she felt an ardent desire 
to do something for the religious instruc- 
tion of the poor in Edinburgh;, and with 
this view engaged St. Mary’s Chapel, in 
Niddry, where they intended that mi- 
nisters of every orthodox denomination 
should be invited to officiate. The 
scheme did not succeed in consequence of 
the Established clergy declining to co- 
operate with the followers of Wesley, 
who stood in high favour with her lady- 
ship, but whose Arminian views being 
directly opposed to the ‘* Confession of 
Faith,’’ were disliked both by the clergy 
and the people. Lady Glenorchy, dis- 
covering the cause of the failure, resolved 
by the advice of her friend Miss Hill, to 
engage the Rev. Richard De Courcey, 
whom she had chosen as her domestic 
chaplain, and who was a pious man, 
to conduct the public service in St. 
Mary’s Chapel, along with some of 
Wesley’s ministers; but this arrange- 
ment also proving inconvenient, was of 
short duration, and the worship in St. 
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Mary’s, under the auspices of Lady 
Glenorchy, was discontinued. 
private chapel which she had fitted up 
in the new house of Barntou, De Courcey 
preached with more acceptance,—for 
the place, when opened, was attended 
by a crowd of the country people. With- 
in little more than a month, the proprie- 
tor of this splendid mansion was removed, 
and Lady Glenorchy, being left in 
possession of a valuable fortune, and 
having determined to abide by the Na- 
tional Church, announced her inten- 
tion to erect a chapel.in Edinburgh, 
which was accordingly done in the 
Orphan’s Park, and was called Lady 
Glenorchy’s Chapel.. This place of 
worship was opened on Sabbath, 8th 
May, 1774, and the service conducted 
in rotation for a time by the mini- 
sters and preachers connected with 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh. It was 

esirable that as soon as possible a 
stated clergyman should be appointed, 
but various obstacles were thrown in 
the way of that consummation. The 
first obstacle arose from the Rev. Mr. 
Grove, a young clergyman from Eng- 
land, who had for some time officiated 
with acceptance in the chapel, declining 
to sign the formula appointed by the 
Church of Scotland to be subscribed by 
every minister previous to ordination. 
The next proceeded from the Presbytery 
of Dunblane refusing to loose from his 
charge of Lecropt the Rev, Robert Bal- 
four, who was her Ladyship’s second 
nominee, and who had intimated his ac- 
ceptance, Greatly annoyed by these 
successive disappointments, Lady Glen- 
orchy retired to England, in fulfilment 
of a promised visit to the pious family 
of Hawkstone, and having been per- 
suaded to accompany her friend Miss 
Hill on a tour through the southern 
parts of the country, she, while resi- 
dent at Plymouth, attended the chapel 
of Mr., atterwards Dr. Jones, to whose 
ministry she became much attached. 
Meanwhile, her application to have her 
chapel recognized as in connexion with 
the Established -Church, was passing 
vbrough the channel of the ecclesiastical 
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courts, and, although it encountered 
considerable opposition, at length re- 
ceived the sanction of the General 
Assembly. On receiving intelligence 
of this gratifying issue, her ladyship 
nominated the Rev. Francis Sheriff, 
who was then acting as chaplain 
of one of the Scotch regiments in 
Holland. This gentleman immediately 
came to Edinburgh, but was never in- 
ducted, in consequence of his unexpected 
death, at a period when he was young 
in years, yet far advanced in faith and 
Christian experience. Several persons 
were applied to to succeed him, with- 
out success, till the Providence of God 
directed her to invite her former minister 
and friend, Mr Jones of Plymouth, to 
supply the chapel for a few weeks dur- 
ing the vacancy. His services affording 
universal satisfaction, an application was 
made by the managers and congregation, 
to obtain the benefit of his permanent 
services in the chapel. Lady Glen- 
orchy, in compliance with their request, 
appointed Mr, Jones, who, after being 
ordained by the Scotch Presbyterian 
ministers in London, came to Edinburgh, 
and commenced in Lady Glenorchy’s 
Chapel a ministry which extended 
over more than half a century, aud 
was distinguished by extraordinary suc- 
cess. Nor was this the only place of 
worship Lady Glenorchy furnished for 
the public benefit. In the north, on her 
own estates, she in several instances 
bestowed her money in supplying the 
stated means of grace to the poor High- 
landers, beyond what she was legally 
bound to do. In Exmouth, where she 
frequently sojourned, she fitted up a 
chapel, which long continued in a very 
flourishing condition; and in Carlisle, 
having learnt that an old Presbyterian 
meeting-house had been forsaken and 
shut up, she purchased it, nominated a ~ 


minister, and aided the congregation in __ 


supporting him. By these and many 
similar benefactions in various parts of 
the country, Lady Glenorchy evinced | 
her lively interest in the cause of pure 
and undefiled religion. On arriving at 
Edinburgh, from her tour in England, 
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her friends observed her appearance 
greatly altered for the worse. She fell 
suddenly ill, and after a few days’ con- 
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finement, died in the full and lively hope, 
through the Saviour, of a blessed im- 
mortality. 


JOHN MASON GOOD, 


A celebrated physician and popular 
author, was born on 25th May, 1764, 
at Epping, in Essex. His father, a Dis- 
senting minister, respectable both for 
character and acquirements, and his 
mother, descended from Mason, author of 
**Selfknowledge,” gave him at home 
the benefit of their pious counsels and 
example, while, by placing him at the 
most approved public seminaries, they 
afforded him the additional advantage of 
a liberal education. The profession he 
made early choice of was that of medi- 
cine, and on receiving his diploma, he 
commenced practice as a surgeon at 
Sudbury, where he secured his domestic 
happiness by contracting a marriage with 
an amiable and accomplished lady of that 
town. Dr. Good, being informed of a 
favourable opening for a medical prac- 
tioner in London, removed, in 1793, to 
the metropolis, and was not long in 
achieving for himself a most respectable 
status in professional as well as in liter- 
ary circles. It was impossible for such 
a man to remain in obscurity. For, in 
addition to great natural activity, he had 
early acquired the habit of economising 
time, and arranging his various duties 
in the most orderly method ; and hence, 
although occupied with the demands of 
an extensive and constantly-increasing 
practice, he had leisure to take an in- 
terest in many public and charitable in- 
stitutions, as wellas a share in the 
management of some of them. His 
knowledge of business was far beyond 
that of the generality of medical men, 
and hence he was unanimously chosen 
secretary of the Society for bettering the 
condition of the poor; a society whose 
affairs required great judgment as well 
as minute accuracy in details. Dr. Good 
was a student of general literature as 
well as a professional physician and 
active philanthropist. His career of 
authorship commenced at an early period, 


and such was his indefatigable industry 
that, for a long time, he issued a new 
publication every successive year. Thus, 
in 1795, he published a dissertation on 
““the Diseases of Prisons and Poor- 
houses’’—in 1796, a “ History of Me- 
dicine,” in 1798, a “ Dissertation on 
the best means of maintaining the Poor 
in Parish Workhouses,” in 1799, ‘an 
Address to the Corporation of Surgeons 
of London,” a ‘ Physiological System of 
Nosology,” &c. Besides these he was 
the author of a new metrical trans- 
lation of ‘Lucretius,’ and of the 
“ Book of Nature,’’ in three volumes. 
The foregoing list, to which might be 
added a great variety of contributions on 
miscellaneous subjects in the periodicals 
of the time, affords sufficient evidence 
of his habits of observation and his 
mental activity, as well as of the interest 
he took in professional and general liter- 
ature. But the taste of Dr. Good led 
him into a department of study widely 
different from these; and it is not a 
little curious that a person so much im- 
mersed as he was in the duties both of his 
professional and of social life, was a close 
student of oriental literature and biblical 
criticism. A taste for these had been 
early awakened by the conversation and 
influence of his father, and amid all the 
distracting occupations of his after life, 
it never was allowed to languish or to 
die. To what extent and with what 
success he had cultivated these sacred 
pursuits will appear from his new trans- 
lation of Job and the Song of Solomon, — 
translations which, together with the eri- 
tical notes appended, indicate a famili- 
arity with the grammatical structure and 
niceties of the original languages of the 
Bible, which few professional divines 
could have surpassed. These literary 
productions extended the fame of Dr. 
Good as an author all over the world, 
and demonstrate the energy and activity 
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of his intellect as well as his vast and 
diversified stores of knowledge. 

It must be confessed, however, with 
regret, that, although addicted by the 
strong bias of early and long-indulged 
taste to the critical study of the Scrip- 
tures, Dr. Good was a stranger to the | 
power of religion, and that his specu- 
lative views on the subject were identi- 
fied with those of the modern Socinians. 
‘He denied,” said the preacher of his | 
funeral sermon, ‘‘in the earlier part of 
his life, the divinity of Christ, his atone- 
ment, and mediatorial government.” 
In the course of years, however, various 
circumstances occurred to shake his con- 
fidence in the truth of the Unitarian 
creed, and in particular, one sermon of 
his minister’s seemed to him so utterly 
irreconcilable on any just principles of 
criticism with the language of the Sacred 
Volume, that he was constrained to re- 
ject the conclusions, and to inform the 
preacher of his decided opposition, A 
further course of inquiry led him to re- 
nounce entirely the scanty creed of So- 
cinus, and to embrace the orthodox faith, 
as, however full of the most profound 
mysteries, expressing the true doctrines of 
revelation. But his understanding was 
enlightened by just views, long before 
his heart was touched by grace; and 
it was not till several years after, when 
watching by the bed-side of his beloved 
son-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Neale, and 
observing the power of faith triumphant 
in the death-bed scene of that eminently 


pious young minister, that Dr. Good 
felt the renewing ‘influences of the Word 
and Spirit.’ From that time he was an 
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entirely “ new creature,” evincing the 
spiritual transformation of his heart in 
his altered sentiments—in his serious 
habits of domestic devotion —Zin the 
regularity of his attendance on public 
worship—in the delight he took in con- 
versing on the subject of religion—and 
the earnestness with which he pressed 
its claims on the attention of others. 
Amid the severe pain he endured in his 
last illness, the comforts and consolations 
of the Gospel filled and supported his 
soul, and he fell asleep, giving evidence 
with his latest breath, that ‘‘ he knew in 
whom he had believed and was per- 
suaded that He would keep what he had 
committed to him against that day.” 
Dr. Good was one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of his time. He was not 
of inventive genius, of commanding 
talent, or any extraordinary grasp of 
mental power. But he was aman of 
intense application, who had trained his 
mind by rigid discipline to pursue long 
the same train of thought, and to carry 
on the elaborate process of composition 
even while he was walking on the 
streets, and going through the routine 
of his professional practice ; and hence he 
was able to accomplish a greater num- 
ber and variety of learned and useful 
works than many who have enjoyed the 
leisure of uninterrupted study. It was 
under these disadvantages that his 
splendid translation of ‘‘ Lucretius,” as 
well as of Job and other portions of the 
Old Testament, were executed: each of 
which singly would have established a 
respectable reputation to any author. 


THOMAS GOUGE 


Was born at Bow, Middlesex, in 1605, 
went through a regular university course 
at Cambridge, and having been duly 
qualified for the duties of the ministry, 
was appointed to officiate at St. Sepul- 
chre’s, London. He was a learned di- 
vine, an earnest preacher, most exem- 
plary in attending to all the duties of 
his pastoral charge, and by the excellent 
qualities and accomplishments that dts- 


tinguished and adorned his character, he 
possessed great and extensive influence 
amongst his clerical brethren, as well as 
in general society. ‘* The virtue, how- 
ever, which above all others shone 
brightest in him,” says Archbishop 
Tillostson, “ and was his reigning at- 
tribute, was his cheerful and unwearied 
diligence in acts of pious charity. In 
this he left behind him all that ever I 
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knew, and had a singular sagacity and 
prudence in devising the most effectual 
ways of doing good. For the last nine 
or ten years of his life, he did almost 
wholly apply his charity to Wales, be- | 
cause there he judged there was most 
occasion for it; he did not only lay out 
whatever he could spare out of his own 
estate, but employed his whole time and 
pains to excite and engage the charity 
of others for assisting him in it. By the 
large and bountiful contributions thus 
obtained, to which he constantly added 
two-thirds of his own income (amount- 
ing to £200 a-year), there were every 
year 800 and sometimes 1000 poor 
children educated by his means; and by 
this example several of the most consider- 
able towns in Wales were excited to 
bring up, at their own charge, the like 
number of poor children in the like 
manner, and under his care and in- 
struction. But which was the greatest 
work of all, and amounted indeed 
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to a mighty charge, he procured a new 
and very fair impression of the Bible, 
and the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Welsh tongue, to the num- 
ber of 8000; the former impression 
being spent, and not twenty of them to 
be had in all London. This was a work 
of such a charge that it was not likely 
to have been done in any other way. 
And always, but usually twice a-year, 
he travelled over a great part of Wales, 
none of the easiest countries to travel in ; 
but for the love of God and man he 
cheerfully endured all privations; so 
that, all things considered, there have 
;not, since the primitive times of Chris- 
|tianity, been any amongst the sons of 
men to whom that glorious character of 
‘the Son of God might be better applied, 
| that he ‘went about doing good.” The 
life of this very pious and very benevo- 
lent man was brought to a close on 29th 
October, 1861. 


MRS. ISABELLA GRAHAM 


Of New York, was a native of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, where she was born on 
29th July, 1742. Her parents, whose 
name was Marshall, removed while their 
daughter was yet young to Elderslie, 
near Paisley, and, being an intelligent 
and pious couple, took pains to impress 
her tender and susceptible mind with a 
sense of the claims and the value of reveal- 
edtruth. They attended the ministry of 
Dr. Witherspoon—and at the age of 
seventeen their daughter was admitted, 
after examination by that pious minister, 
to participate in the communion of 
the Lord’s Supper. Her conversion 
seems to have been early and impercep- 
tible—for she could remember no cir- 
cumstances that fixed the precise date of 
that spiritual change. From her very 
infancy she was distinguished for her 
piety—although she was conscious that 
for a considerable time it lost much of its 
original fervour. In 1765 she was 
married to Dr. Graham, who, being a 
medical officer in the army, was ordered 
within a year after their union to join 


his regiment in Canada. His wife hav- 
ing accompanied him in the voyage to 
America, they passed four years of do- 
mestic happiness at Niagara, and Dr. 
Graham had come to the resolution, 
rather than subject himself and family 
to the necessity of frequent removals, 
to sell his commission, and with the pro- 
duce purchase an estate in the back- 
woods. But before he could carry this 
design into execution, he was obliged 
to set out for Antigua, the unhealthy 
climate of which suddenly cut him off, 
and left Mrs. Graham, already the mother 
of three children, and in expectation of a 
fourth, a widow in a foreign land, and in 
circumstances calculated to excite the 
deepest sympathy on her behalf. As she 
had now no tie to America, she formed 
the purpose, as soon as the necessary 
preparations could be made, of returning 
to her native country. In 1774, she sailed 
with her infant charge, and in a state of 
great exhaustion from the fatigues of a 
perilous and protracted voyage, landed 
on the west of Scotland. On reaching 
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Paisley, new troubles awaited her. Her 
father she found bending under the 
double burden of age and indigence, and 
so little capable of affording her any 
pecuniary assistance, that he had him- 
self become dependent on the voluntary: 
bounty of his friends. Under the im- 
pulse of a high and, in her circum- 
stances, almost romantic sense of filial 
duty, she added her father to the other 
inmates of her family, and with a noble 
generosity determined that he should be 
indebted to no one but herself for his sup- 
port. The provision left by her husband 
being but very slender, she, to help her 
finances, opened a school for young 
ladies — and by the emoluments de- 
rived from that laborious occupation, 
was enabled to maintain her family in 
circumstances of honest independence 
and comparative comfort. The fact is, 
that Paisley was too confined a sphere 
for the high style of education she ap- 
plied herself to give, and hence several 
friends, who possessed opportunities of 
knowing her worth and accomplish- 
ments, advised her to remove to Edin- 
burgh, as a place where her labours 
would be better appreciated and more 
liberally rewarded. After supplicating 
the Divine guidance and blessing,—ac- 
cording to her habitual practice in every 
important step she took, she resolved to 
act on this advice, and having opened a 
boarding school in the Scottish metropo- 
lis under the highest auspices, met with 
a measure of success far exceeding her 
most sanguine anticipations. One of 
her most influential patrons and devoted 
friends was Lady Glenorchy; and no 
wonder, for the intelligence, refinement, 
and high-toned piety of -her own cha- 
racter, together with the sound principles 
on which she conducted her establish- 
ment, secking to combine with intel- 
Jectual culture and elegant accomplish- 
ments the spiritual training of the 
heart and affections, were such as were 
sure to gain the approval of such pious 
observers as her ladyship and friends, 
In 1789, Mrs. Graham was induced a 
second time to emigrate to America ; 
having been earnestly solicited, on the 
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ground that there were many in Scot- 
land capable of following the same 
line, to confer the benefits of her 
boarding - school system to America, 
where the necessity was so urgent. On 
her arrival in New York, she was wel- 
comed with the kindest hospitality by 
Drs. Rodger and Mason, who employed 
their extensive influence torecommend her 
projected seminary as extensively as they 
could, and the consequence was that, 
having no competitor, she enjoyed in 
the wide sphere which was now open to 
her far greater success than ever. In 
New York she not only rose to wealth 
but to influence, and that influence was 
regarded by her Christian mind as a 
talent to be used for the glory of God, 
as an additional means of usefulness in 
the cause of humanity. She introduced 
the practice for ladies to take a share in 
the promotion of works of benevolence, 
to many of which they are more 
suited than the other sex, and by her 
strong sense and superior endowments 
was well qualified to take a lead. She 
was the originator or the active sup- 
porter of various institutions of a reli- 
gious and charitable character. On 
principle she devoted a tenth of her in- 
come to pious uses, and on one occasion, 
having made an advantageous sale of 
a little piece of ground, by which she 
gained a profit of a thousand pounds ; 
** Quick, quick,” said she, **let me ap- 
propriate the tenth of it before my heart 
grows hard.” Accordingly fifty pounds 
of this money she sent to Mr. Mason, in 
aid of the funds he was collecting for 
the establishment of a theological semi- 
nary, and the remainder she distributed 
amongst other charitable institutions. 
In 1799, at New York, a society 
was formed in her house for the relief of 
poor widows with small children—a so- 
ciety which afterwards rose into a pro- 
minent position and was attended with 
great and extensive benefit. Mrs. 
Graham was not only the ‘original 
founder, but took the most active share 
in the management—and at the first 
anniversary, she read a very gratifying 
report of the proceedings of the directors, 
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and of the amount of relief afforded, and 
needle-work provided to the poor.* At 
her suggestion the society extended its 
operations in a most useful direction— 
that of providing a school for the instruc- 
tion of orphans—many of Mrs. Graham’s 
former pupils contributing their services, 
and imposing on themselves in rotation 
the duty of teaching. In 1806, she 
presided at a meeting of ladies called to 
organize a society for the erection of an 
orphan asylum, and so great an interest 
did she take in the success of this insti- 
tution, that she and one of her family 
were daily present, until the house was 
brought into established order, and a 
proper superintendent and teacher were 
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Son of the bishop of Nazianzum, in 
Cappadocia, and one of the most emi- 
nent of the fathers, was born in the year 
328. His early education was received 
at the schools of his native town; but 
the higher branches of it were studied 
successively at Athens, Alexandria, and 
Cesarea—the three principal seats of 
literature and philosophy in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. On his 
return he received ordination in the 
church, to which his previous studies 
had been uniformly directed; and his 
high character for piety, as well as the 
distinguished reputation he had acquired 
for classical and theological attainments, 
paved the way for a rapid succession of 
preferments. In 380, when he was yet 
comparatively young, he was chosen 
bishop of Constantinople, an appoint- 
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secured. Of the Magdalene Asylum 
also, which was founded in 1811, Mrs. 
Graham was chosen first president, and 
held that office till her death, attending 
the meetings of the directors, and dis- 
charging all her duties with the utmost 
fidelity and zeal. In the direction of 
many other benevolent and Christian 
institutions at New York she was a 
leading member, until growing infirmities 
disabled her. For some weeks previous 
to her last illness she enjoyed a high 
state of health. But she was suddenly 
attacked, and died on 24th July, 1814, 
supported by the comforts and hopes of 
the Gospel. 


NAZIANZEN, 


ment ratified by the royal sanction of 
the emperor Theodosius. That high 
office he filled with credit to himself, as 
well as with advantage to the public, 
for several years. But being fonder of 
studious retirement than of active duty, 
he resigned his bishopric, and returned 
to Nazianzum, his native place, where 
he died in 889. He was a man of great 
versatility of talents—a pulpit orator, a 
poet, and philosopher. His works, 
written in Greek, were all devoted to the 
cause of Christianity, his poems being 
for the most part sacred hymns and 
dramas—remarkable for the piety of 
their sentiments, the brilliancy of their 
imagery, and the purity and eloquence 
of their style, which has been compared 
to that of the most celebrated orators 
and poets of ancient Greece, 
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Was born at Yaxley, in Huntingdonshire, 
29th January, 1774. At an early age he 
showed adecided predeliction for thestudy 
ofmathematics, and the pursuits of mecha- 
nical science, in which he attained so 
great proficiency, that he early attracted 
public notice. He became known as a 
writer on scientific subjects, at the early 
age of nineteen, by the publication of 
‘Lessons: Astronomical and Philoso- 


phical, for the Amusement and Instruce 
tion of British Youth ;” but what chiefly 
tended to establish his reputation was, first 
a ‘* Treatise on Astronomy ;” and after- 
wards his becoming the editor of the 
‘‘ Pantalogia,’’ a comprehensive dic- 
tionary of the arts and sciences. His 
original intention was to study for the 
church; and several young friends of 
rank and high promise, amongst whom 
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was the present Lord Lyndhurst, urged | 
him, in 1794, to join them at Trinity 

College, Cambridge ; but, entertaining 

some conscientious objections on the 

matter of subscription, he abandoned 
all thoughts of undertaking the minis- 

try in the Church of England. From 

his high standing amongst the men of| 
science in his day, he was, at the age| 
of twenty-eight, appointed to the master- 
ship of mathematics in the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich; and, in the 
course of time, he was elevated into the 
professor’s chair, an office of the highest 
importance in a college designed to 
train young officers to a knowlege of the 
principles of engineering and fortifica- | 
tion. For thirty-six years he continued 
not only to sustain his early reputation, 
but, by his literary and scientific emi- 
nence, shed a lustre on the institution of 
which he had been so long the greatest 
ornament. Impaired health obliged him 
to resign this important office in 1838, 
and to withdraw into retirement, from 
which he came forth only on one occa- 
sion in 1839, to deliver the introductory 
lecture at the opening of the Woolwich 
Institution, of which he was chosen first 
president. After that public exertion, he 
gradually declined, and died on 6th Feb- 
ruary, 1841, at his residence, Wool- 
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The Chinese missionary, who was anative 
of Stettin in Prussia, combined in his 
character the rare union of a love at 
once for learning and literature. He 
early rose into distinction, and was 
offered, through royal patronage, several 
influential and lucrative situations in 
his own country. But having resolved 
to dedicate his life to missionary labour 
in foreign and distant countries, he de- 
clined all offers of political promotion, and 
entering into the service of the Nether- 
lands Missionary Society, settled in the 
Dutch colonies in the East. Through the 
influence of the celebrated Dr. Morrison, 
whose acquaintance previous to de- 
parture he made in England, Dr. 
Gutzlaff directed his views towards 
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wich Common. During his professorial 
carecr, he published a variety of works 
connected with his favourite science. 
His ‘‘ Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry,” his “ Mathematics for 
Practical Men,” and other works of a 
similar kind, are well known, and have 
long maintained a place amongst ele- 
mentary books used in the higher 
schools of learning. But Dr. Gregory 
possessed qualities of a still nobler and 
better kind, than those of a scientific 
philosopher. He was a decided Christian 
—a man who had not only studied the 
literature of the sacred volume, but made 
it the rule of his life, as well as the 
source of his inward peace and hope. 
On what firm and enlightened grounds 
his own faith was established in the 
truth and fundamental principles of the 
Gospel, appears from his ‘‘ Letters to a 
Friend on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Duties, of the Christian Religion,” in 2 
vols—a most excellent treatise, which 
has long maintained a high place 
amongst works of its class. He also 
wrote the biographies of Dr John Mason 
Good, and ef Rey. Robert Hall, both of 
which performances, by their high-toned 
piety, as well as their literary merits, 
show him to have been worthy of the 
friendship of these distinguished men. 


China as the destined scene of his la- 
bours. He repaired, however, in the 
first instance, to Singapore in 1823, being 
then only in his twenty-third year, as 
affording the most convenient place, from 
its mixed population, for the study of the 
South-Eastern languages ; and such was 
his aptitude as well as close application, 
that in less than two years he could 
speak with fluency in five oriental 
tongues, besides being able to under- 
stand and write in several more. Sin- 
gapore having in 1824 been ceded to 
Britain, Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
governor, honoured Gutzlaff with his 
friendship, and gave him every encour- 
agement in the prosecution of his bene- 
yolent designs. In 1828 Dr. Gutzlaff, 
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accompanied by an English missionary, 
made a visit to the kingdom of Siam. 
In Bankok, the Siamese capital, con- 
taining a population of nearly four hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, they resided 
six months ; and although Buddhism is 
the established superstition of that 
country, yet a general toleration being 
given to all religions, they daily ad- 
dressed to multitudes the truths and 
blessings of the Gospel. Dr. Gutzlaff paid 
a second visit to Siam in 1830, and 
being received with cordial welcome by 
the people, renewed for a while his mis- 
sionary labours. Meanwhile the neces- 
sary preparations for his introduction 
into China having been completed, he 
sailed in 1831 tothatunexplored region ; 
and having at Bankok already been natu- 
ralized a subject of the celestial empire 
by adoption into a particular family, he 
on his arrival on the Chinese shores, 
conformed to the customs of the country 
—assuming the name, dress, and man- 
ners of the natives—so that he obtained 
an easy access into the interior of the 
country, On 13th December, 1831, he 
arrived at the house of Dr Morrison, 
in Macao, with whom he stayed for some 
time, receiving valuable instructions from 
the doctor’s lengthened experience as to 
the direction of his future course. The 
following year Dr Gutzlaff sailed in the 
capacity of surgeon and interpreter, 
with an English ernising vessel, sent 
out on a surveying expedition along the 
coasts of China, Japan, and the Loo- 
choo islands ; and he made the best use 
of this opportunity for obtaining valu- 
able information. In the several sta- 
tions at which they landed, he always 
laid himself out to converse with as 
many of the natives as possible, and 
further the work he had nearest at 
heart. He made, shortly after, a third 
voyage as far as Mantchou Tartary. 
His familiar acquaintance with the 
language, territory, and customs of 
China, procured him, in 1834, advance- 


ment to several posts of great influence | 


—he' was appointed interpreter to the 
British superintendent, afterwards to the 
plenipotentiary, and the government of 
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Hong Kong, all of which he held during 
the rest of his life. In 1849, after an ab- 
sence of twenty-six years, he resolved to 
revisit Europe, where, by his conversa- 
tion and works, he gave a great im- 
pulse to the cause of missionary exer- 
tions in China, especially by showing the 
necessity and advantages of establish- 
ing medical missions in that and other 
eastern countries. The year following, 
he returned to his duties at Victoria, ani 
he had not been long there when symp- 
toms of dropsy began to appear, and, 
the disease rapidly increasing, carried 
him off on 9th August, 1851, when he 
had just entered the forty-ninth year of 
his age. ‘‘ The Friend of China’’ thus 
describes his piety and missionary zeal 
in the performance of his daily duties : 
“The dawn of day found him deep in 
study or earnest in prayer. with the 
Chinese converts he had drawn around 
him. The hours in which it was ne- 
cessary for him to attend the govern- 
ment being concluded, with hardly a 
moment’s rest, his remaining energies 
were immediately bent on the work of 
spreading Christian truth among the 
various classes of Chinese who came to 
his house. He also from time to time 
made excursions to different places ac- 
companied by native teachers. Although 
he occasionally got contributions for 
books and medicines, the greater part 
of this work was carried on at his own 
expense. He early inured himself to 
hardships, and in his devotedness to the 
work of Christian truth he was regard- 
less of privations and dangers. His 
medical skill and great learning often 
opened a way for him where few Euro- 
peans would have gained access. He 
organized a society, called ‘ the Chris- 
tian Union,’ every member of which 
was pledged to exert his influence for 
the spread of Christianity,—and for 
this he was blamed by many, on the 
same principle that Whitefield first in- 
curred the censure of the Bishops for 
doing good at uncanonical hours, and 
by irregular methods. The famous 
prime minister Keying was an intimate 
friend of his, and has long professed 
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himself a Christian.” Dr. Gutzlaff was 
the author of several works—Ist he 
published a * Journal of Three Voyages 
along the Coast of China, in 1831-2-3,” 


JOIN 


GUYSE. 
|full of personal adventures; 2d, a 
‘* History of China ;” and 3d, his ‘* Me- 
moirs of the late Emperor of China, and 
| the Court of Pekin.” 


JOHN GUYSE, D.D., 


Was born in 1680, in the town of Hert- 
ford, England. The instructions and 
prayers of his pious parents were fol- 
lowed by a copious effusion of divine 
grace into the heart of their son, even 
in his early youth; for he appears in 
his infancy to have imbibed a spirit 
of piety, which grew with his growth 
—and at the age of fourteen he was 
admitted a member of the dissenting 
church in Hertford, in which he had 
been baptized. Having directed his 
views to the ministry, he entered with 
great ardour on the preparatory studies ; 
and having received license to preach 
in his twentieth year, he was chosen 
assistant to Mr Haworth, at whose 
death he was appointed to succeed him, 
as minister of the church in Hertford. 
In this situation he continued for a long 
series of years to discharge his pastoral 
duties with much zeal and success ; and 
although his great popularity as a 
faithful and impressive preacher pro- 
cured him many pressing’ solicitations 
to transfer his services to a wider 
sphere of usefulness, he resolved to 
remain in the post of duty to which 
Providence had so plainly called him. 
His anxious concern was to instruct 
his flock in right views of Scriptural 
truth, especially in the divinity of 


vanced in life, and his physicians hay- 
ing recommended a change of air and 
situation, he, in 1727, accepted an 
invitation addressed to him by the con- 
gregation in Miles’s Lane, London, to 
succeed the Rev. Matthew Clarke as 
their pastor. In this enlarged sphere 
of usefulness, his character and talents 
were brought conspicuously into notice 
by the part he was led to take in the 
public lectures and meetings in the 
metropolis. In the latter part of his 
life he was afflicted with impaired 
vision ; and whether it proceeded from 
a naturally weak state of the organ, or 
he had done it serious injury by close 
and intense study, the malady increased 
till it issued in a total loss of sight. 
But still he continued the active dis- 
charge of his duties; and what may 
appear singular, his ministry was more 
acceptable after this privation, than it 
had ever been. ‘‘ The late Dr. Guyse,” 
says Toplady, ‘totally lost his eye- 
sight, which had been gradually decay- 
ing, while he was one Sabbath engaged 
in public prayer before sermon. Having 
finished the prayer, he was obliged to 
preach without his usual notes. As he 
was led out of the meeting, after ser- 
vice was over, he could not help 
lamenting his total blindness, A good 


Christ, and the grand fundamental | old gentlewoman who heard him deplore 
doctrines that hang upon it, in opposi-|his loss, answered him, ‘God be 
tion to the Arianism which was in his| praised that your sight is gone: I never 
time so prevalent in the west of Eng-| heard you preach so powerful a sermon 
land. With this view he preached a} before. I wish for my part that the 
series of discourses, which he after-| Lord had taken away your eye-sight 
wards published, ‘‘On the Person of| twenty-eight years ago, for your min- 
Christ.” And this volume was fol-|istry would have been more useful by 
lowed two years afterwards, by another, | twenty degrees,’ ” 

containing sermons on ‘The Godhead| The reputation of Dr Guyse in the 
of the Holy Spirit.” The labours of| religious world, rests chiefly on his 
his ministry amongst a numerous and | great work, ‘‘The Paraphrase on the 
widely scattered congregation proved | New Testament”’—a work of great la- 
too much for his strength, as he ad-'bour, and which, first published in 
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1752, yet holds a high place amongst 
the standard works of modern divinity. 

Dr Guyse was a man of rare Chris- 
tian worth. His charities were exten- 
sive, as he gave a tenth of his income 
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to pious uses. He enjoyed through life 


and at death the support of the Gospel 
he had believed, and died in the full 
assurance of faith, on 22d November, 
1761, in the eighty-first year of his age. 


ROBERT HALDANE, Esaq., 


Whose name“has occupied a prominent 
place in the religious history of Scotland 
for more than half a century, was de- 
seended, through the line of Lennox, 
from one of the most ancient and honour- 
able families in this country. He was 
the eldest son of James Haldane, Esq., 
of Airthrey, in Stirling, by Catherine 
Duncan, sister of the celebrated admiral. 
Both parents were pious, but his mother 
was eminently so; and it is said that 
her religious instructions, her Christian 
example, above all, her fervent prayers 
with and for them, remained so vividly 
impressed through life on the minds 
of her two sons, as to be, under God, 
mainly instrumental in leading to the 
subsequent conversion of both. De- 
prived of these excelient parents before 
he was ten years of age, Robert, with 
his only brother, James Alexander, 
was placed under the guardianship of 
their maternal uncles, and went to re- 
side for a time at Lundie with their 
grandmother, Lady Duncan, and the 
future hero of Camperdown. Thence 
they were removed to the High School 
at Edinburgh, during their continuance 
at which they were inmates of the fa- 
mily of the celebrated rector, Dr Adam ; 
aud after completing their term at that 
distinguished seminary, prosecuted their, 
studies for a few sessions at the Univer- 
sity of that city. Robert was heir to 
an extensive estate, as well as an in- 
dependent fortune, which, during his 
minority, had largely accumulated; and 
it might have been expected that in 
these circumstances his youthful ambi- 
tion would have been eagerly anticipat- 
ing the period when he was to assume 
the irresponsible direction of his own 
affairs, and in his ancestral halls enjoy 
the dignified honours and tranquil plea- 
sures of @ country gentleman. But his 


active and enterprising mind had con- 
ceived a passionate desire for the naval 
profession, which all the arguments and 
remonstrances of his friends were unable 
to repress. Accordingly he entered the 
Monarch as a midshipman, under the 
command of Admiral Duncan, and dis- 
played an energy and fortitude in en- 
during the drudgery and hardships of a 
seafaring life little to be expected in a 
youth of his brilliant prospects. On his 
uncle resigning the command of the 


Monarch, he was transferred to the 


Foudroyant, and committed to the care 
of Mr. Jervis, afterwards Admiral Sir 
John Jervis, a commander who had 
discernment to appreciate the talents of 
the young midshipman, and who fre- 
quently employed him in confidential 
services, in writing despatches, or exe- 
cuting commissions which properly be- 
longed to older and more experienced 
officers. While serving in this war- 
ship, Haldane had many opportunities 
of displaying his energy and valour, 
and was engaged in several difficult 
enterprises, one of which only we can 
specify—the action with the Pesase— 
when he boarded that conquered vessel, 
and afterwards was employed, in conse- 
quence of his superior prudence, as well 
as familiarity with the French language, 
to bring the recusant commander of the 
Pegase on board the Foudroyant. This 
difficult duty, for he had to encounter a 
very stormy sea, in which two other 
boats that had been plying between the 
ships perished, he conducted to a suc- 
cessful issue. So much gallantry and 
enterprise did he exhibit on this occa- 
sion, as to draw forth the highest com- 
pliments of his brother officers; and 
Admiral Jervis, in writing home an 
account of the action to his friend Ad- 
miral Duncan, described his nephew as 
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a young man who gave the brightest 
promise of shedding a lustre on the 
naval service of his country. The peace 
of 1783, by introducing a period of in- 
activity and repose, and diminishing the 
number of officers required for the na- 
tional service, directed the energies of 
many active young men into other chan- 
nels; and Mr. Haldane, although he 
went one voyage to Newfoundland in 
the Salisbury, and returned to Lisbon in 
the Aolus frigate, returned thence to his 
native country, and entirely relinquished 
the naval profession. Establishing him- 
self at Airthrey, he passed the following 
ten years in unbroken tranquillity, de- 
voting his attention to the adornment of 
his private policies, and the general 
improvement of his estate, as well as 
taking an active share in the manage- 
ment of county and parochial affairs. 
His views on the public measures of the 
period were more liberal than were 
generally agreeable to the taste of the 
country gentlemen with whom he asso- 
ciated ; for he was at first, like many 
other persons of a sanguine temper, a 
warm admirer of the French Revolution, 
but he took no part in any of the clubs 
and associations to which that great 
event gave birth in this country; and 
he was in principle decidedly attached 
to the constitutional government of 
Great Britain. 

But matters of infinitely higher im- 
portance than earthly polities now began 
to engage his attention. His early im- 
pressions of religion, though much stifled 
and disregarded amidst the distractions 
of a maritime life, had never been wholly 
obliterated, for he has recorded that on 
the eve of a battle, and on many impor- 
tant occasions, he used inwardly to ask 
the guidance, and cast himself on the 
care of God. His notions of religious 
duty, however, were confined generally 
to the routine of customary observances ; 
and while he adhered to the form, he 
was an utter stranger to the power of 
godliness. But amid the opportunities 
for reflection and the means of study 
which his rural retirement afforded, he 
gradually became dissatisfied with the 
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practice of cold and empty formalities. 
His heart was roused to attend to reli- 
gion from the personal interest he felt 
in it; and by daily searching the Scrip- 
tures, with the aid of every subsidiary 
means of casting light on its important 
contents, he arrived at a slow but in- 
creasing perception of his state by na- 
ture, of the atonement of Christ, and the 
method of justification by faith, till he 
was fully enlightened and established in 
a knowledge and cordial reception of 
the doctrines of grace. 

He was now known to be an evan- 
gelical Christian. And feeling that the 
truth which had infused so much inward 
peace, and exerted such transforming 
power over his own mind, it was of un- 
speakable importance to communicate 
to others, he formed the bold and ori- 
ginal idea of dedicating his life and for- 
tune to the enlightenment of the hea- 
then. India was the field chosen for 
this gigantic enterprise; and having 
secured the co-operation of several able 
and devoted assistants—Dr. Bogue of 
Gosport, who had been formerly his 
tutor, and travelled on the continent 
with him,—Rev. Mr. Innes, then of Stir- 
ling, and Rev. Greville Ewing, to whom 
he guaranteed an adequate provision 
while abroad, and the sum of £3,500 
each, if obliged by ill health or ‘other 
causes to return home—Mr, Haldane 
considered his arrangements matured, 
and applied for the sanction of the In- 
dian Government. The announcement 
of such a scheme came on the country 
by surprise, for missionary enterprise 
was at that time almost unknown ; and 
the circumstance of the proprietor of so 
large and beautiful an estate proposing 
to sell it, and embark the proceeds in 
the apparently hopeless enterprise of 
uprooting the old established faith of a 
mighty continent, appeared to worldly 
men so wild and Utopian a dream of 
enthusiasm, that the sanity of the pro- 
poser was generally called in question. 
The Court of the East India Company 
Directors, however, treated it as a grave 
proposition, and, after deliberation, re- 
fused to allow the idolatry and supersti- 
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tions of the native population to be dis- 
turbed. Meanwhile Mr. Haldane had 
disposed of his estate to its present pos- 
sessor; and it is gratifying to know, 
that in reviewing that transaction many 
years afterwards, he has recorded his 
entire and unaltered approval of the 
propriety and duty of the sacrifice then 
made. Obliged to abandon his favourite 
scheme of attempting the Christianiza- 
tion of India, Mr. Haldane directed his 
attention to the spread of the Gospel at 
home, and by bringing, in 1799 and 
1800, Rowland Hill, Mr. Simeon of 
Cambridge, and other popular ministers, 
from England, as well as by the itinerant 
labours of his intended Indian associates, 
he was instrumental in awakening a re- 
vival of religion throughout the country. 
These proceedings were obnoxious to the 
Established clergy of the period, and the 
General Assembly issued a pastoral ad- 
monition, which condemned all field 
preachings, and excluded all ministers, 
whether of the Episcopalian or Congre- 
gational communions from the pulpits 
of the Scottish Establishment. Mr. 
Haldane and his friends had not pre- 
viously contemplated a secession from 
the National Church, till this ill-judged 
and intolerant measure drove them into 
the ranks of dissent. And forthwith his 
munificent aid was put forth in the erec- 
tion of places of worship, which were 
called Tabernacles, in all the large towns 
of Scotland. This extraordinary increase 
of meeting-houses required a correspond- 
ing supply of preachers, and with a view 
to meet this demand, Mr. Haldane main- 
tained at his own expense a number of 
pious and promising young men in 
various parts of the country, under the 
literary and theological tuition of Dr. 
Bogue at Gosport, Mr. Ewing at Glas- 
gow, and Mr. Innes at Dundee. The 
number of these young men amounted 
at one period to 300, who, after com- 
pleting a three years’ course of prepara- 
tion, were admitted to exercise the office 
of preachers, and many of whom after- 
wards rose to eminence in various sec- 
tions of the Church. The Tabernacle 
. scheme having proved unsuccessful, 
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gave rise to some painful controversies 
respecting the right of property, into 
whieh we do not enter; but hasten to 
remark, that the same plan of training 
young men for the ministry which Mr, 
Haldane originated in Scotland, he also 
carried on to some extent in France; 
for the pious M. F. Olivier, when expelled 
from Lausanne for his evangelical views, 
was engaged at Paris in conducting one 
of his theological seminaries, A scheme 
of another kind, though emanating from 
the same ardent desire for diffusing the 
blessings of the Gospel, was directed 
towards Africa as its object; the de- 
sign was, through the missionary, Mr. 
Campbell of Kingsland, who obtained 
the sanction of the official, Mr. Za- 
chary Macaulay, to bring over thirty 
young children from Sierra Leone, who 
were to be educated at Mr. Haldane’s 
expense, and restored to their native 
country when grown up. Mr. Haldane 
having given a bond of £7000 for their 
board and education, the children were 
brought to London. But so great was 
the interest. their presence in London 
excited, that the friends of emancipation 
detained them in the metropolis. For 
many schemes tending to advance the 
general cause of Christianity which he 
originated, it is impossible to ascer 
tain the sums Mr. Haldane expended. 
But this single instance is sufficient 
to show the munificent scale of libera- 
lity in which his contributions were 
made. 

During a considerable period prior to 
the termination of the war, Mr. Hal- 
dane lived in retirement at his estate of 
Auchingray, which he had purchased, 
near Airdrie, engaged in the composi- 
tion of his work on ‘‘ The Evidences of 
Christianity,’’ which was first published 
in the beginning of 1816. Shortly after 
that publication, he paid a visit to the 
continent, which became not only one 
of the most remarkable eras of his life, 
but, in the words of D’Aubigné, -‘ one 
of the most beautiful episodes in the 
history of the Church.” It was not a 
mere tour of pleasure or romantic in- 
terest, like many which were under- 
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taken at that time to the scenes of the 
late sanguinary campaign, but of bene- 
volent inquiry into the state of religion ; 
and on settling at Geneva, he prosecuted 
his object with characteristic energy 
and perseverance. Lamenting the doc- 
trinal errors which were taught in the 
pulpits, and the spiritual deadness in 
which the city of Calvin lay, he as- 
sembled a few to whom he spoke on 
religious subjects; the circle of his 
hearers enlarged, till he became the 
honoured instrument of awakening an 
attention to religion which was after- 
wards productive of the happiest fruits. 
Both in Geneva and at Montauban, 
numbers of the students and young 
ministers were brought, through his 
influence, to a knowledge of Gospel 
truth, which they are still preaching 
in purity throughout the Protestant 
churches; and future generations will 
have reason to bless God for the sojourn 
of this eminent Scottish Christian in 
France. 

On his return to Scotland, Mr. Hal- 
dane was led to engage in the unhappy 
controversy relative to the Apocry- 
pha; and the firm, uncompromising 
stand which he made in favour of pure 
circulation, and by which he established 
the truth of the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible, is known to all who have 
paid the smallest attention to the reli- 
gious proceedings of the present age. 
As an author, Mr. Haldane wrote a great 
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variety of tracts and pamphlets on mat- 
ters of a controversial nature. But his 
great work is his ‘* Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Romans,” which was first 
published in the French language, and 
contained the substance of his prelec- 
tions at Geneva and Montauban. At 
the urgent request of many influential 
Christians in this country, he was in- 
duced to publish it in English ; and 
although the work of translation and 
other necessary changes made it an un- 
dertaking of no small labour, he felt it 
to be ‘a labour of love.” 

It is almost superfluous to say that 
Mr. Haldane was’a Christian on Bible 
principles. It was not upon his extra- 
ordinary sacrifices, his splendid bene- 
factions, or his distinguished services in 
the cause of Christ, and the illustration 
or defence of Gospel truth, that he reposed 
his hopes for futurity. He knew, and 
deeply felt, his unworthiness, and trusted 
solely in the merits of the Saviour, He 
was remarkable for simplicity and 
straightforwardness, as well as for un- 
bending fidelity and courage in the 
maintenance of what he believed to be 
the cause of God and of truth; and 
although a diversity of opinions may 
be entertained or pronounced on some 
passages of his life, every candid judge 
must admire the godly sincerity of his 
purpose, and the Christian dignity of 
his character and career, 
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Was brother of the preceding, and hav- 
ing like him imbibed a passion for the 
sea, was entered as a midshipman, at 
the age of seventeen, in the Duke of 
Montrose, bound on a voyage to Bom- 
bay and China, His second voyage 
was in the Phoenix to Calcutta, where 
he spent six months, mingling in all 
the gaieties and fashionable dissipations 
of that great city. He had made, in 
all, four voyages to India and China, 
when, at the age of twenty-five, he was 
pronounced fully qualified to command 
an Indiaman; and, in the autumn of 


that year, was nominated captain of 
the Melville Castle. Between that 
period and the beginning of the ensuing 
January, when the vessel was to sail, 
he had gone down to Scotland, married 
the only daughter of Major Joass of 
Culleonard, and returned to London, 
where, amid the gaieties of the metro- 
polis, the festive entertainments given 
to the newly married couple, and the 
bustle of preparing for the voyage, the 
interval passed rapidly away. At length 
the period fixed for the expected embar- 
kation arrived. The Melville Castle, — 
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fully manned, arrived in Portsmouth on 
3lst December, 1793, and, as the war 
with France had broken out, and vessels 
had to sail wnder-convoy, she formed 
part of a fleet of no less than twenty- 
five ships, about to sail to the East 
Indies. After all preparations had been 
completed, however, a variety of obsta- 
cles occasioned a detention for the space 
of four months. During that time, 
whether it was his recent marriage, and 
the prospect of a long separation from 
his young wife ; whether it was the long 
and tedious delay that had occurred, 
or whether, finally, it was the course of 
his reading and reflections during the 
interval, a great change had begun 
to take place in Captain Haldane’s 
character. He appeared more thought- 
ful than usual. Early impressions 
of religion, long neglected, were re- 
vived in his mind. Feeling that all 
was not right, he commenced—rather, 
however, from a sense of its propriety, 
than any real concern abont his soul, 
to read the Scriptures and other religious 
books, not only on Sabbath, but a por- 
tion on every day. He began also to 
pray, but his prayers were directed 
almost exclusively to thankfulness for 
temporal blessings, and petitions for 
preservation from future dangers; and 
certainly he must bave been more har- 
dened and indifferent to religion than 
at this time he happily was, had he not 
been prompted to those recognitions of 
God—for his naval history had furnished 
as many remarkable instances of provi- 
dential deliverance as occurred in the 
experience of John Newton. But his 
deepening sense of piety ere long 
prompted him to something more di- 
rectly and decidedly Christian, than 
those acts of homage and of gratitude 
for temporal mercies. He also went 
ashore to consult Dr Bogue of Gosport, 
which lies in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth, respecting admission to 
the Lord’s Supper, of which he had 
never partaken, having been formerly 
prevented, partly by want of conven- 
ient opportunities, and partly by the 
‘restraints of conscience, whilst liv- 
R 
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ing in known sin. In short, whilst 
spending these four months of hope 
deferred, on board the Melville Castle 
at Portsmouth, there is reason to believe 
that a work of grace had commenced, 
and that although his mind was still in- 
volved in a chaos of spiritual darkness, 
the Spirit of God had begun to move 
it into the light, order, and beauty of 
holiness. At the same time a transient 
thought had occurred to him to relin- 
quish the sea. His brother, to whom 
he communicated the incipient wish, 
urged him strongly to take the step; 
and although the announcement of this 
resolution gave great offence to several 
of his own and his wife’s relatives, 
who were desirous that he should 
continue in a profession in which 
he had the certain prospect of- a 
splendid fortune, yet he determined 
to fellow out his resolution, Hay- 
ing found an opportunity of dispo- 
sing of his command for £9,000, which, 
together with £6,000, his share in the 
property of the ship and stores, enabled 
him to retire with £15,000, he brought 
the matter to a termination, by quitting 
his vessel, and returned with his wife 
to Scotland, early in the summer of 
1794. ; 

On Mr Haldane’s settlement in Edin- 
burgh, 1795, he became much engaged 
with religious inquiry. For a time 
he scarcely read any but religious 
books ; but the first effect of this earnest 
pursuit of religious knowledge, was to 
fill his mind with pride on account of 
his own attainments, and he was yet an 
entire stranger to the freeness of the 
Gospel. But as he advanced in his reli- 
gious inquiries, the light of Divine 
truth beamed on his mind—one error 
was abandoned, then another ; till hay- 
ing found the pearl of great price, 
he was filled with peace and joy in 
believing. Once brought to the sav- 
ing knowledge of the truth himself, 
he longed to be instrumental in com- 
municating tle same important instruc- 
tion to others. His first plans of useful- 
ness were confined to preaching and 
forming Sabbath schools in conjunction 
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with Messrs Aikman and Campbell, and 
to the distribution of tracts in the 
villages around Edinburgh. The success 
of their labours in these localities, led 
them to undertake in 1795, a tour in 
the west of Scotland, which led, through 
their indefatigable activity, to the foun- 
dation of no less than sixty Sabbath 
schools. In 1797 they commenced 
a more extensive tour through all 
the country, as far as Orkney, and 
amidst great opposition, succeeded 
in all the places they visited, in ex- 
citing a lively interest about reli- 
gion. A second tour to Orkney was 
performed in 1803, with the happiest 
results, followed by similar journeys 
through Dumfries and Galloway. Those 
whom his preaching had awakened in 
different localities were, through the 
liberality of his brother, Mr Robert 
Haldane, accommodated with the means 
of public worship in tabernacles erected 
and ministers supported for them at his 
expense. A tabernacle, much larger at 
first than any of the city churches, hay- 
ing been built in Edinburgh at the head 
of Leith Walk, Mr James Haldane 
accepted the office of stated pastor. In 
that situation he counted it his high 
privilege for nearly fifty years, to preach 
the Gospel; and whether as relates to 
his public duties or his private visita- 
tions amongst his flock, no salaried 
minister ever displayed a greater amount 
of fidelity and zeal. In every public 
measure affecting the interests and 
advancement of religion, he ever took 
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a lively interest; and however much 
ridicule was thrown on Captain Hal- 
dane, at the commencement of his 
career as a lay-preacher, so high was the 
estimation to which a long life of Chris- 
tian usefulness and consistency had 
raised him, that his death was regretted 
as a public loss, and his remains 
honoured with a public funeral. 

Both the Haldanes deserve to be 
enshrined in the grateful remembrance 
of Scottish Christians, as the main 
instruments of that happy revival of 
religion in this country which took 
place at the beginning of the century. 
Both were equally zealous in their 
respective spheres—the elder Haldane 
by his immense pecuniary sacrifices— 
the younger by his unwearied personal 
labours. The former was distinguished 
by the boldness and originality of 
his plans of Christian benevolence— 
the other by a life of patient unos- 
tentatious usefulness in the various 
walks of pastoral duty. The two 
brothers, even after a disruption had 
taken place amongst the early friends 
of their religious connexion, remained 
always united. Although they va- 
cillated from time to time in their 
ideas of church discipline, and other 
minor points, they uniformly adhered 
to the great fundamental truths of 
religion; and while towards the end 
of their lives, they relaxed in their 
zeal on inferior points, they became 
more deeply concerned for upholding 
the great essentials of religion. 


SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


This illustrious man, and incorruptible 
judge, was born at Alderley, in Glouces- 
tershire, on 1st November, 1699. His 
father, who was a retired barrister, 
having along with his mother been 
removed while their son was yet in 
infancy—the care of the orphan boy 
devolved on a near kinsman, who dis- 
charged his duty with exemplary fide- 
lity. The greatest care was bestowed 
on his religious education, for Hale was 
at first destined for the ministry ; and 


having been a distinguished pupil in a 
classical school, he was brought to 
Oxford, which he entered at the age of 
seventeen, bearing a high character for 
scholarship. He became a student at - 
Magdalene College, and exhibited for a 
time the same studious habits that had 
marked his conduct at school. Unhap- 
pily, however, his mind became unsettled 
in consequence of being thrown into the 
society of a few young fellows, from — 
whom he imbibed a passion for theatri- 
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eal amusements—hesides, indulging in 
other species of dissipations. But, ere- 
long, his better principles regained the 
ascendant, and he formed the resolution 
never again to attend the theatre—a 
resolution which he religiously kept, 
and of which he never had cause to 
repent. While resident at this college, 
he took a fancy for a military life, and 
the army for a while became the sole 
subject of his conversation by day, and 
dazzled his imagination in the visions 
of the night. But from this course, 
too, he was fortunately diverted by the 
influence of Sergeant Glanville, who, 
‘being his agent in a law suit, into which 
Hale had been dragged for the preserva- 
tion of his patrimony, was so struck with 
the acuteness, and general ability of the 
young man, that he succeeded in per- 
suading him to devote his rare talents 
to the study of thelaw. He commenced 
this study at the age of twenty; and, 
reoretting that he had lost so much 
time, he applied so intensely that he 
spent regularly sixteen hours a-day in 
the acquisition of legal knowledge. To 
indemnify himself for hard labour and 
privation during the week, he used to 
dedicate the Saturdays to pleasure. On 
one occasion, being with a party of 
young men in the country, one of them 
drank so much wine that he fell down 
in a state of apparent insensibility. All 
were shocked by this alarming occur- 
rence, particularly Hale, who, retiring 
to another chamber, prayed for his 
friend’s recovery, and vowed that he 
would never drink healths again. The 
young man did recover—Hale kept his 
vow, and this circumstance led to his 
conversion—for, from that time he de- 
tached himself entirely from dissolute 
companions, applying with unwearied 
diligence to his professional studies—to 
which he added medicine, philosophy, 
and divinity. In this last department, 
says Burnet, he possessed such exten- 
sive knowledge that he seemed to have 
made it the chief subject of his pursuit. 
He was an early riser—strictly tem- 
perate—mingled seldom or never in 
society—but adhered closely to the 


subject of his inquiries. By this means 
he amassed a store of general know- 
ledge, which his great readiness and 
retentive memory turned to good ac- 
count in his future pleadings. 

The time when he entered on prac- 
tice at the bar was a period of great 
difficulty, when the country was dis- 
tracted by civil war, and the people 
were divided into fiercely-opposing fac- 
tions, Hale resolved from the first to 
act according to conscience regardless 
of all party. He supported the cause 
of the king, but he never spoke ill of 
any, and his honest, straightforward, 
pious conduct, won the esteem of all. 
The consequence was, that, as his 
splendid abilities brought him into pro- 
minent distinction, and his integrity 
was universally acknowledged to be 
unimpeachable, he was raised to the 
bench with the consent, and even the 
urgent entreaties of both parties. 
Honours were forced upon him—he was 
elected a member of Parliament, and 
soon after elevated to the high office of 
Chief Baron—an office which always 
involved the accompanying honour of 
knighthood. For the period of eleven 
years he discharged the duties of his 
office with universal satisfaction to the 
country. And that, too, at a period 
where it had long been the practice for 
parties in a suit to send presents pri- 
vately to the judge to secure his favour. 
But Sir Matthew determined to put an 
end to this secret bribery, and never 
would allow a trial to proceed till he 
announced what he had received, and 
paid the amount of the presents. 

In 1671, he was promoted, to the 
higher office of Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench—and his elevation to that 
important situation was hailed with 
universal approval throughout the 
country. The severe and protracted 
labour it imposed, however, and the 
conscientious fidelity with which he ex- 
amined the merits of every case submit- 
ted to him, brought on an inflammatory 
attack, which so undermined his con- 
stitution that he never regained his 
former health. And this debility, at bis 
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advanced age, produced in his mind so 
strong an impression that he would not 
live long, that he resolved to spend the 
remainder of his days in preparation for 
his great change. On 15th February, 
1676, his resignation was reluctantly 
accepted by the king, with a continuance 
of his salary for life; but his health was 
so bad at the time, that no hopes were 
entertained of his recovery. 

Of his character as a judge, it does 
not fall within our province to speak; 
but his pre-eminence in legal qualifica- 
tions is acknowledged, while it is allowed 
with universal consent, that never was 
the bench of judgment more purely 
filled than by Chief Justice Hale. No 
influence, no power, no entreaty could 
induce him to swerve a hair’s breadth 
from the path of rectitude. In private, 
he was equally distinguished by all the 
best qualities that belong to the man 
and the Christian. He was a man of 
most devout habits—for, amid all the 
multifarious business he had to prepare 
for and transact, he never a single day 
forgot his duties to God. So fervent 
was his piety, that every evening he 
examined his conduct and communed 
with his God. It is recorded, that for 
thirty-six years he was never a Sabbath 
absent from church; and it was a fre- 
quent remark of his that, according as 
he spent the Sabbath, was his peace, 
comfort, and success in ordinary business 
during the week, On the evening of 
that sacred day, he was in the habit of 
assembling his family, and repeating to 
them the leading topics of the sermon 
they had heard in the church, subjoin- 
ing some plain remarks of his own, to 
make it level to the capacities of all. 
On other days of the week he regularly 
maintained the practice of family wor- 
ship, which he performed himself unless 
a clergyman was present. Of his pri- 
vate devotions,—their privacy and dura- 
tion—it is not easy to speak, for he took 
the greatest pains to keep them secret, 
except, to use the language of Burnet. 
“Tt be acknowledged that his humility 
in covering it commends him much 
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devotion could have done.” Money, 
and every species of property, he habi- 
tually regarded as talents to be used in 
the service and for the glory of God, and 
in token of his thankful acknowledg- 
ment of the Divine goodness in his per- 
sonal prosperity, he appropriated a tenth 
part of his income to pious and chari- 
table purposes. When residing at his 
country-house, says Burnet, ‘‘he usually 
invited his poor neighbours to come 
with him, and made them sit at table 
with himself, and if any of them were 
sick he would send warm meat from 
his own table. He treated all with the 
tenderness and familiarity that became 
one who considered that they were of 
the same nature with himself, aud were 
reduced to no other necessities but such 
as he himself might be brought to, and 
as for common beggars he did not give 
them alms, but sent them into one of 
his fields to gather stones on a heap, 
and then paid them for their work. 
This done, he used to send his carts and 
caused the stones to be carried to such 
places of the highway as needed 
mending. He had some natural failings, 
such as a hasty temper; but, by the 
force of Christian principle, it was so 
completely subdued, that servants who 
had been many years in his house, never 
saw him angry. 

During the winter of 1676, he felt 
his strength gradually failing, and his 
sufferings were severe, but he bore them 
with such unruffled temper, that his 
Christianity shone forth most brightly 
at the close of life. At length, exhausted 
by the protracted duration and severity 
of his sufferings, he saw his end ap- 
proaching, and on Christmas-day, 1676, 
fully possessed of his faculties, he ex- 
pired, in a state of triumphant faith 
and perfect peace. ; 

He was the author of several legal 
works, which are held in high estima- 
tion by professional gentlemen. Be- 
sides these, there are his ‘+ Letters to 
his Daughters,” to his ‘‘ Grandchildren,” 
and his ‘‘Contemplations, Moral and 
Divine,’ which are still highly prized 


more than the highest expressions of |by many Christian readers. 
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JOSEPH HALL, D.D., 


Bishop of Norwich. This pious and 
learned prelate, who is known to po- 
sterity in the double character of a 
divine and poet, was born at Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, in Leicestershire. The genero- 
sity of his elder brother, who surrendered 
his own share of the paternal inheritance, 
enabled his father to afford Joseph the 
advantages of a university education; 
and, accordingly, he became a student 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 
which he subsequently obtained a fellow- 
ship. It was during his tranquil retire- 
ment at Cambridge he composed and 
published his satires, which procured 
him considerable fame ; and many other 
poetical effusions of his, written at the 
same early period, have been honoured 
by the highest tributes from the best 
critics of his poetical genius. But he 
did not cultivate his poetical vein,— 
his heart being interested in higher pur- 
suits. Having, from his earliest years, 
cherished an ardent desire to serve God 
in the sacred office, he directed his chief 
attention to the study of divinity, and, 
immediately after he was qualified to 
preach, was appointed to the rectory of 
Halsted in Suifolk. Here he wrote his 
“Meditations,” which, having attracted 
the notice of Prince Henry, procured him 
the honour of an invitation to preach 
before the court, and an immediate ap- 
pointment to-the rectory of Waltham. 
Not long after his settlement in this 
new charge, Prince Henry died; and, 
on the first day of January, 1613, the 
painful duty devolved on Mr. Hall of 
preaching a farewell discourse to the 
household of his Royal Highness at St. 
James’s, then about to be dissolved. The 
sermon, which is inserted amongst his 
published works, is full of touching pas- 
sages and observations, pertinent to so 
trying an occasion, 

Mr. Hall was a man of the most de- 
vout habits, as well as of insatiable ar- 
dour in the pursuit of general know- 
ledge. From the quaint but interesting 
account he has given of his daily life, 
it appears that he rose early, that his 


first act was to fortify his mind for the 
work of the day by prayer and reading 
of the Scriptures, after which he pro- 
ceeded to his daily studies—a set time 
being allotted to each department, di- 
vinity, practical and speculative, general 
literature and composition. So intense 
was his desire to secure as much time 
as possible for intellectual and spiritual 
improvement, especially for Scriptural 
meditation and prayer, that at one time 
he was accustomed to restrict himself to 
a single meal in a day. There was no 
vestige, however, about him of austere 
asceticism; nor did he ever carry his 
habits of abstinence to such an extent 
as to be prejudicial to his health. 

In 1616, Mr. Hall went by command 
of King James to Paris, as chaplain to 
Lord Doncaster, the British ambassador 
in France; and having, during his so- 
journ in that capital, been overtaken by 
a dangerous sickness about the time of 
his patron’s return, he was invited to 
reside with the celebrated divine, Du- 
moulin, until his health was completely 
restored. On his return to England he 
received a royal .appointment to the 
deanery of Worcester, and in the year 
following he was called by James, who 
entertained the highest respect for him, 
to attend him on a visit to the northern 
part of his dominions, with a view to 
assist in the impolitic attempt to intro- 
duce Episcopacy into Scotland. Al- 
though the contemplated measures of 
the king and the government produced 
great dissatisfaction and stout resistance, 
no feelings of hostility were cherished 
towards Hall, who, on the contrary, by 
his pious character and temperate con- 
duct, gained the esteem and friendship 
of many leading Presbyterians in the 
north. In 1618, his services were em- 
ployed on a mission of a different kind, 
having been chosen one of the English 
divines who were deputed to attend the 
Synod of Dort. But a constant attend- 
ance of two months at the discussions of 
that famous convocation so undermined 
his health, that, after a temporary re- 
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tirement to the Hague, which was pro- 
ductive of no benefit, he was compelled 
to return to England. A gold medal, 
commemorative of that Synod, and trans- 
mitted to him through the illustrious 
Heinsius by the unanimous vote of the 
members, is a sufficient index of the 
high esteem in which his character and 
attainments were held. The Remon- 
strant or Arminian party being, as is 
well known, completely overcome, and 
their doctrines rejected as unscriptural 
by an immense majority of the deputies, 
got up an artful story, that a conspiracy 
had been previously formed to outvote 
them. The calumny having been indus- 
triously spread both in this country and 
on the continent, Dr. Hall issued an 
authoritative circular to prove that the 
charge was wholly destitute of founda- 
tion, and the rumour forthwith died 
away. 

The doctrinal controversy, however, 
burst out with renewed violence in the 
Church of England, in which the Armi- 
nian party was very strong; and yet, 
although Hall was well known to hold 
Calvinistic views, and even to be fa- 
vourable to the Puritans, he was, from 
the high respect in which his cha- 
racter was held, promoted to the See 
of Exeter. Although liberal and con- 
ciliating, the Arminians, who formed 
a numerous party amongst the clergy 
of this diocese, succeeded in render- 
ing his residence amongst them so un- 
comfortable, that, in 1641, he accepted 
an offer, voluntarily made to him by 
King Charles, of a translation to the See 
of Norwich. Laud was at that time 
lording it with a high hand over the 
Church and country, and, amongst other 
arbitrary measures, issued a new order 
for King James’s Book of Sports to be 
read from every pulpit in England. 
Multitudes, on refusing a compliance, 
were deprived of their livings. But 
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the profound respect entertained for the 
character of Bishop Hall preserved the 
clergy of his See from all molestation. 

The severest trial in Bishop Hall’s life 
occurred the year of his removal to Nor- 
wich, when an outery of ‘t No Bishops ” 
was raised, and an armed mob, march- 
ing against the House of Lords, the ob- 
noxious prelates with difficulty escaped. 
Some of them having, from their secret 
asylum, sent a protest against all mea- 
sures passed in their absence as uncon- 
stitutional and void, this document was 
made the ground of an impeachment, and 
Hall, along with the eleven who signed 
it, were consigned to the Tower. During 
his confinement he wrote his pious and 
excellent work “The Free Prisoner.’ 
On his liberation, he returned to Nor- 
wich, and, for about a year, continued 
in the faithful discharge of his duties 
without any appearance of molestation. 
But the popular clamour against the 
Bishops was renewed. His house was at- 
tacked—his property was sequestrated, 
and himself assailed with the most op- 
probrious insults; although, by his mild 
and Christian conduct, he gained the 
esteem and veneration of all. Driven 
from his bishopric he returned to High- 
am, a small country place in Norfolk, 
where he passed the remainder of his 
days in acts of ministerial usefulness 
and charity, and closed his valuable life 
on 8th September, 1656, in the 82d 
year of his age. 

Distinguished by his wit and learn- 
ing, he has been frequently called the 
English Seneca. His works occupy five 
volumes, 4to. But of all his produc- 
tions, the ‘‘ Contemplations’’. are the 
most widely known; and, although the 
style is often coarse and inelegant, the 
matter is so excellent, the piety so fer- 
vid, the sentiments so racy, the work 
may be compared to a valuable diamond, 
incrusted with a covering of earth. 
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Who united in his own character, ac- fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a 
cording to Dr. Parr, in an extraordinary | schoolman, the profoundness of a phi- 
degree, ‘ the eloquence of an orator, the | losopher, and the piety of a saint,” 
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was born at Arnsby, a country vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood of Leicester. 
His father, the pastor of a Baptist 
Church, was author of ‘‘ Help to Zion’s 
Travellers,” a little book well known 
and highly esteemed in Christian cir- 
cles, and bis mother was a woman 
remarkable for good sense and genuine 
piety. Robert was the youngest of four- 
teen children, and of so feeble and deli- 
eate a constitution, that he could neither 
speak nor walk till he was upwards of 
two years old. He was taught to read 
by his nurse from the grave-stones in 
the churchyard adjoining his father’s 
house. Being placed at school at the 
age of six, his superior talents began to 
develop themselves, and his fondness 
for reading appeared in his habit every 
summer afternoon of reclining on the 
grass, and poring over some favourite 
book,—a habit, which probably laid the 
foundation for that excruciating pain in 
the back, to which, during life, he was 
so great a martyr. The authors who 
were his chosen companions at those 
leisure hours, were Edward’s on the 
Will, and Butler's Analogy, and these 
he not only had read with avidity and 
delight; but such was the extraordinary 
precocity of his intellect, that he could 
give an intelligible view of their argu- 
ments before he was nine years old. 
At eleven, his master, Mr. Simmons, 
though he was proud of him as his best 
pupil, declared, with rare conscientious- 
ness, that, in the classical languages, 
he could no longer keep pace with him, 
without sitting up all night to prepare 
the lessons. - He was, in fact, a young 
prodigy of genius and knowledge. And 
yet, amidst all this early display of 
talent, his father was delighted to dis- 
cover such evident marks of piety, that 
he resolved on training him for the 
ministry. . On leaving school, he was 
placed first at a boarding school at 
Kettering, where the master, Mr. Wallis, 
was so imprudent as to set him a- 
preaching to an audience of grown up 
people, assembled to enjoy the treat 
of his juvenile eloquence. Thence, he 
was removed to Northampton to enjoy 
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the instructions of Rev. John Ryland— 
a most useful teacher, in whose academy 
he continued a year and a-half, making 
great progress in classical literature, 
in abstract science, and, above all, in 
the practice of correct and tasteful com- 
position. At the age of sixteen, he was 
“set apart,” according to the custom . 
of the Baptists, to the office of the 
ministry, by his father, in presence of 
the congregation at Arnsby, by “lifting 
up their right hand and prayer.” And 
having been thus solemnly designated 
as an intending candidate for the sacred 
office, he was sent the next winter to 
the University of Aberdeen, where he 
enjoyed rare advantages under the very 
eminent professors of literature and phi- 
losophy, who then filled the chairs of that 
Northern College. There, amongst other 
distinguished contemporaries, he formed 
an acqnaintance with the late Sir James 
Mackintosh, which lasted through life. 
Mr. Hall was the facile princeps of his 
classes during his collegiate course, and 
was held in high admiration by his 
fellow-students for his habitual piety, 
as well as for his rare mental and social 
powers. 

On leaving Aberdeen, Mr. Hall was 
settled at Bristol, in the capacity of 
classical tutor in the Baptist Institution, 
and assistant pastor to Dr. Evans in 
Broadmead Chapel. At the end of five 
years, during which his fame as a 
preacher had spread extensively, he 
was appointed successor to Mr. Robin- 
son in the Baptist Church, Cambridge. 
In that seat of learning, where dis- 
courses of a high order were required; 
and he was under a necessity of making 
careful preparations for the pulpit, he 
earned that reputation for sacred elo- 
quence, which placed him in the fore- 
most rank of British preachers in his 
day. Besides his regular Sabbath 
ministrations, Mr. Hall, while resident 
in Cambridge, more than once appeared 
as an author, by publishing, in 1791, 
his ‘‘ Christianity consistent with the 
love of Freedom,” and, in 1793, his 
celebrated ‘“‘ Apology for the Freedom 
of the Press.”’ In the proud conscious- 
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ness of intellectual power, Mr. Hall was 
fond of indulging in speculative discus- 
sion even on the sacred mysteries of 
religion, and his father often recom- 
mended him to relinquish those barren 
and unprofitable speculations. The 
death of that venerable relative, which 
occurred about the time of his removal 
to Cambridge, made a deep and salu- 
tary impression on Mr. Hall’s mind, 
leading him in the first place to abandon 
the doctrine of materialism, which, he 
said, he buried in his father’s grave, 
and, at the same time, to re-examine 
several of his religious opinions,—to 
make him a more humble disciple of the 


Scriptures, and to animate his senti- | 


ments of reverence and piety. It re- 
quired all his talent and ardour to 
revive the fading lamp of religion in 
the congregation over which he now 
presided—for, under the cold and semi- 
infidel principles which his predecessor 
had inculcated some years before bis 
death, many of his hearers were strongly 
inclined to Socinianism. His intro- 
ductory discourse in Cambridge was on 
the atonement and its practical ten- 
dencies, and a similar course of ex- 
position he pursued till he had illus- 
trated the moral influence of all the 
grand fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel. The style, as well as the mat- 
ter, of his preaching, produced an un- 
wonted interest, and this interest was 
followed ere long by a happy revival of 
evangelical piety amongst his people, 
and. by rapidly-increasing accessions to 
their number. It was here, too, in 
1799, he preached and published his 
celebrated sermon on, modern infidelity, 
the praises of which were rung in all 
quarters of the country,—which procured 
for him, Dissenter though he was, tokens 
of the gratitude and friendship of some 
of the most illustrious of his contem- 
poraries both for rank and learning— 
and which, for the ardour of its patriot- 
ism—the elevation of the sentiments— 
the stately majesty of its periods—and 
the bold impassioned rhetoric with which 
it abounds, equals any discourse known 
in the annals either of ancient or 
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modern eloquence. Three years after, 
he published his ‘* Reflections on War,” 
and in 1803, when the country was in 
a state of fearful excitement in prospect 
of the threatened invasion of Bonaparte, 
he favoured the public with another 
discourse, entitled ‘‘ Sentiments Suitable 
to the present Crisis,” which was the 
last of Mr. Hall’s politico-religious ser- 
mons, and in many respects the best, 
as it embodied the overflowing feelings 
of his great and powerful mind. 

At the very time, however, when this 
extraordinary man had reached the 
zenith of his fame, he was overtaken, in 
the inscrutable decrees of Providence, by 
one of the most distressing calamities to 
which man is subject. Whatever was 
the immediate cause—whether the ex- 
citement of those special and elaborate 
discourses he had recently produced, or 
the severe paroxysms of bodily pain, his 
brilliant and powerful mind became 
disordered, and for two months he was 
insane. During this disastrous period, 
which was in 1804, his attached con- 
gregation evinced their sympathy in a 
way most honourable to themselves, in 
procuring by subscription an annuity of 
£100, and another sum of equal amount 
to be left to Mr. Hall’s disposal at death. 
He soon recovered and resumed his 
duties, but partial symptoms of a retirn 
of the malady led his medical friends to 
advise a change of scene as well as a 
suspension of his exertions for a time ; 
and accordingly his connection with the 
Cambridge congregation was dissolved 
—the attachment continuing undi- 
minished on both sides. He was 
placed under the care of Dr. Arnold 
of Leicester, where, by dint of careful 
treatment and frequent exercise, his 
health was so fully established that 
he employed himself in preaching in . 
the villages around Leicester. At last 
he accepted an invitation from the 
congregation over which the celebrated 
Carey had presided to become their 
pastor, and shortly after married a lady 
in whose piety, prudence, and superior 
intelligence he found a suitable partner, 
and whose careful attentions soothed — 
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and supported him amidst his bodily 
anguish. In this situation Mr. Hall 
was unwearied in the prosecution of 
every good work; his eloquence in the 
pulpit shone with all its former splendour 
—Churchmen as well as Dissenters 
crowded to his chapel every Sabbath— 
and his discourses, of which some of the 
best and most finished were preached 
and published in Leicester, exerted a 
happy influence not only in England 
but also in America and on the Conti- 
nent. 

A regard to the interests of the Bap- 
tist body led, on the death of Dr. Ryland, 
to Mr. Hall’s removal to Bristol, the 
scene of his early ministry. He had 
spent twenty years in the happiest and 
most useful manner in Leicester, and in 
these circumstances the prospect of a 
separation was very painful. In his 
sixty-second year he made this final 
change, and his settlement in that large 
and influential community of Baptists 
was hailed with enthusiastic joy. The 
church became at once crowded to over- 
flow—all classes uniting in their admi- 
ration of this unrivalled preacher. He 
himself enjoyed an unwonted measure 
of health, notwithstanding occasional 
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paroxysms of pain; the society of 
John Foster and other friends whom he 
yalued contributed to enliven him, and 
altogether the five years he spent in 
Bristol were marked by as high an 
amount of personal enjoyment and pub- 
lic usefulness as any period of his life. 

But a new complaint—a spasmodic 
affection of the chest—was now super- 
added to that complaint in the back, 
which had been his constant companion 
through life. No change of scene nor 
cessation from labour brought any re- 
lief. The unfavourable symptoms con- 
tinued to increase, till, after an illness 
of ten days, in February, 1831, the 
Church of Christ, Britain, and the 
world were deprived of the services of 
this great genius and eminent saint, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. His 
published sermons will always be ranked 
amongst the finest specimens of pulpit 
eloquence ever given to the world. And 
yet the unanimous testimony of those 
who heard him, is that his discourses 
when spoken in the fervid glow of im- 
agination and when the mind was full 
of the subject, were far superior to what 
was afterwards recorded from his own 
memory or the notes of others. 


THOMAS HALYBURTON 
Was born at Duplin, in the parish of| home, Mrs. Halyburton, like many Pres- 


Aberdalgie, near Perth, 25th December, 
1674. He enjoyed the unspeakable 
advantage of being connected by birth 
with a family eminent for piety and 
good works, His father, who was mi- 
nister of the parish, was ejected by the 
Glasgow Act, passed after the restora- 
tion of Charles II., and, having gone 
into retirement, died in 1682. The 
care of superintending the education 
and morals of her orphan son devolved 
upon his mother, who was well quali- 
fied by an admirable union of piety and 
accomplishments for undertaking such 
a duty, and the name of Halyburton has 
to be added to the numerous list of those 

eatand good men whose early character 
was moulded by maternal influence. 
Dreading the unsettled state of things at 


byterians of her time, sought an asylum 
for herself and family in Holland. Ar- 
rived in that country she fixed her resi- 
dence at Rotterdam, and arranged to 
afford her son the benefit of receiving in- 
structions from one of the pious exiled 
ministers of Scotland. The counsels and 
prayers of his excellent mother had 
made a deep impression on his juvenile 
mind. But at this early period, he 
confesses in his memoirs, that those 
maternal instructions operated rather 
in restraining him from open acts of 
sin than inspiring him with a genuine 
fear of God; that, though he appeared 
a lad of unblemished morality, he 
was in heart an entire stranger to the 
power of religion, and though he fre- 
quently had deep convictions which 
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drove him to pray, yet that these 
arose chiefly from a dread of present 
or apprehended danger—while he knew 
nothing of what it was to hold com- 
munion with God. As he grew up and 
advanced in education, his sense of re- 
ligion became almost completely dead 
or dormant, and painful doubts even 
arose in his mind as to the evidences of 
revealed religion. This declension oc- 
curred during a visit he had been per- 
mitted to pay to a paternal aunt who 
resided in Perth, and by whose indis- 
creet indulgence he was allowed a de- 
gree of license most dangerous to the 
peace and well-being of a young man. 
The fears of his sagacious mother, who 
discovered the unhappy state of his 
mind from the tenor of his correspon- 
dence, recalled him to Holland. Pre- 
vious to his leaving Perth, however, a 
happy change had been produced on the 
state of his mind by the perusal of 
Fleming’s ‘‘ Fulfilling of the Scriptures ;” 
and this good impression had been con- 
firmed by the conversation of a good 
old minister in Perth, who startled him 
by inquiring whether he ever sought a 
blessing from God on his learning, re- 
marking that “ unsanctified learning 
had done much mischief in the Kirk of 
God.” In 1687, James II. having pro- 
claimed the indulgence, many of the 
exiles embraced the opportunity of re- 
turning home, and amongst others Mrs, 
Halyburton and her children. 

After sojourning in various places, 
the family settled in 1689 at St. An- 
drew’s to enable Thomas to pursue his 
studies. During his residence at that 
university, his regard for religion greatly 
increased, for under the evangelical 
ministry of Mr. Forrester, whose dis- 
courses displayed a profound knowledge 
of the human heart, he often found his 
own character vividly pourtrayed, ‘He 
formed,” as he says, ‘‘ many good re- 
solutions and thought he had found 
peace, but it was a structure which had 
for its foundation vows made and some- 
times fulfilled with apparent success, 
rather than the atonement of Christ.’’ 
Haying completed his course of philo- 
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sophy, he became tutor in a nobleman’s 
family, at Wemyss, Fifeshire, where 
the conversation of many men of the 
world, who were his patron’s visitors, 
tended again to unsettle his mind by 
the rise of many painful and harassing 
doubts on the subject of religion. At 
length, however, an earnest and prayer- 
ful perusal of the Scriptures themselves, 
yielded him a satisfactory solution of 
all his difficulties. New light dawned 
upon his mind. He saw the doctrine 
of the cross to be the great foundation 
and pillar of Divine truth, and, viewing 
it in all its bearings, he obtained so 
clear and convincing a perception of 
himself and his relation to God, of sin, 
and holiness, of the method of justifica- 
tion, and of the moral influence of the 
doctrines of grace, that all former 
doubts vanished in the clear light and 
evidence of an evangelical faith. In 
short, every faculty of his mind was 
brought to submit to the Divine autho- 
rity of revelation; and at the same 
time his original purpose of choos- 
ing the ministry as his profession 
was resumed with all the ardour of a 
new convert. After studying theology 
during the usual terms, he was licensed 
22d June, 1699: In the following 
year he was ordained minister of the 
parish of Ceres—the duties of which, 
from his own record of his proceedings, 
he discharged with a conscientious fide- 
lity and ardent zeal, that for a time im- 
paired his health, But a higher sphere of 
usefulness yet awaited him. In April, 
1710, he received a royal presentation 
to the chair of divinity in the New 
College, St. Andrew’s, and his appoint- 
ment to that office would have been 
productive of the happiest influence on 
the rising hopes of the Church, had he 
been spared to execute his admirable 
plans. But at the end of his first ses- 
sion he was seized with a dangerous 
pleurisy — and, although the disorder 
was subdued, his constitution had sus- 
tained so great a shock, that during the 
summer he gradually declined till, on 
5th September, 1711, he died in the 
full assurance of faith and hope. The 
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account of his death-bed scene is one of 
the most interesting and instructive re- 
cords to be found in the whole compass 
of Christian biography. Every word 
that fell from his lips breathed such 
elevation of sentiment—such ardour of 
devotional feeling, and such intense 
anxiety for the salvation of all around 
him, as shewed that prematurely as he 
was cut off, he had been long ripening for 
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the kingdom of heaven. He possessed 
the highest qualifications for the impor- 
tant office to which he had been raised, 
and his death was a loss t the Church 
of Scotland and the cause of religion. 
Mr. Halyburton was the author of 
some Sacramental Discourses, an edition 
of which was published by Dr. Watts. 
But the work by which he is best known 
is his “* Great Concern of Salvation.” 


REGINALD HEBER, D.D., 


Bishop of Calcutta, was born at Malpas, 
in Cheshire, in 1783. At an early pe- 
riod his character began to develop 
itself in the display of superior talents, 
of most amiable dispositions, and, more 
than all, of fervent and habitual piety. 
Whilst yet a boy, he observed the 
strictest regularity in his daily devo- 
tions, Nay, was often overheard pray- 
ing during the day in his room, when he 
was totally unconscious of the observa- 
tion of others; and his impulsive feel- 
ing, in joy or in adversity, was to fall 
on his knees to express his thanksgiv- 
ing, or to intercede, through the Sa- 
viour, for himself and the objects of his 
love. This early piety, far from being 
merely emotionai, became a governing 
principle of his character, and mingled 
in all the practical habits of his life. 
In 1800, he entered a student at Bra- 
zennose College, Oxford, and during 
the whole period of his residence main- 
tained the classical reputation which he 
had brought from school. At the Uni- 
versity, he won golden opinions amongst 
his contemporaries by his amiability and 
godly sincerity ; and when he indulged, 
as he was sometimes tempted to do, a 
natural vein of satirical humour, the 
wit was so manifestly the effusion of a 
playful disposition, and so free from 
all intermixture of gall, that it never 
wounded the feelings of his friends, nor 
gave offence to any. His splendid aca- 
demical career was terminated by his 
carrying off the grand prize for his 
beautiful English poem, ‘ Palestine.”’ 
Shortly after he got his degree of B.A., 
and was elected a Fellow of All Soul’s. 


Toprevent the probable effects of the high 
admiration of his talents which this piece 
had excited from corrupting the “ beau- 
tiful simplicity of his mind,’’ his friends 
hurried him away on a continental tour, 
which extended as far as Russia and the 
Crimea. On his return, in 1806, he 
accepted the family living of Hodnet, in 
Shropshire, and married. From that 
period till 1822 he passed his time in 
discharging the duties of an obscure 
country parish. But whilst faithfully 
and zealously labouring amongst the 
peasants of Hodnet, he was devoting 
his leisure hours in private to his own 
intellectual and moral improvement,—to 
cultivate his taste for elegant composi- 
tion, to increase his stock of theological 
knowledge, and to take a lively interest 
in all that related to the progress of 
literature and religion, His active mind 
teemed with a number of literary pro- 
jects, many of which were never exe- 
cuted, or left unfinished; but it was 
during his residence at Hodnet that he 
published several poetical pieces, a vo- 
lume of hymns, and a life of Jeremy 
Taylor. His high character for piety, 
and theological as well as general ac- 
complishments, would, had he been 
ambitious of worldly honour and eccle- 
siastical dignity, have opened for him 
the way to the highest preferments in 
the Church at home. And in point of 
fact, the fame of his great talents and 
learning had begun to obtain for him a 
merited reward, in his appointment to. 
the preachership of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
a small prebend at St. Asaph. But 
Providence had destined him to pursue 
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his career of professional usefulness in 
another and distant part of Christ’s 
vineyard. On the death of Dr. Mid- 
dleton, the bishopric of Calcutta was 
offered to him; and if he hesitated 
for some time ere he made up his 
mind on the question of acceptance, it 
cannot surprise any who reflect on its 
involving the most momentous conse- 
quences not only to his own and his 
family’s health and prospects, but to the 
interests of Christianity in the mighty 
continent of India. In balancing the 
various considerations that pointed to 
either side of that question, no secular 
or unworthy views entered into his 
thoughts. Whether he should render 
to the cause of God more service by 
going or by staying, was the point he 
was most solicitous to discover; and 
having, after mature deliberation and 
earnest prayer for direction, become sa- 
tisfied that Caleutta afforded an open- 
ing of the most extensive usefulness in 
promoting that missionary cause in 
which he had always felt a lively inter- 
est, he accepted the offer. Having made 
the necessary preparations, he, with his 
wife and infant daughter, embarked for 
India on 16th June, 1822. On 11th 
October, he reached his destination, and 
immediately entered on the active exer- 
cise of his Episcopal functions. For the 
first two years he resided almost con- 
stantly at Calcutta, acquiring an in- 
sight into Oriental life and manners, 
and considering in what way he might 
employ his official influence to the best 
advantage. Into the new and stirring 
scene of action that had opened on his 
delighted imagination, he then entered 
with all the ardour of enthusiasm. But 
if he looked with the enchanted eye of 
a poet on a land where nature appeared 
on a grander scale, and society exhibited 
a totally different form from that to 
which he had been accustomed, he ap- 
proached it at the same time with the 
humble and dependent spirit of a saint 
and minister, who in every step implored 
the guidance of God; and it is difficult 
to imagine conduct in which the most 
fervid zeal was more happily regu- 
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lated by calm dispassionate judgment. 
Having resolved on a visitation of his 
extensive diocese, he set out on 15th 
| June, 1824, from Calcutta on a journey 
to the upper provinces, and, travelling 
| across the country, extended his tour to 
ithe western, northern, and eastern ex- 
|tremities of British India. It was in 
one respect a journey of observation, for 
| his object was to ascertain and supply 
the wants of infant congregations; but 
at the same time it was a journey of 
missionary zeal, for in every convenient 
station he sought or made opportunities 
for sowing the seeds of Christian truth 
amongst the Hindoos. Two years after, 
he undertook another Episcopal tour 
in a southern direction. At the mis- 
sionary station of Tangore, he has re- 
corded the feelings of exalted delight 
with which he witnessed the appearance 
and excellent conduct of the congrega- 
tion at the service on 26th March. 
“Gladly,” said he, ‘t would I exchange 
years of common life for one such day 
as this.”” Animated by that gratifying 
spectacle, he pursued his journey to 
Trichinopoly, the next station, where he 
arrived on Ist April. The next day, 
while taking a warm bath, he fainted, 
or was seized with a fit of apoplexy, 
and on alarm being excited by his re- 
maining so long in the bath-room, the 
door was forced open; but it was too 
late, he had been for some time dead, 
and the following day he was carried to 
his grave on a remote shore, by the 
kind and careful attention of strangers, 
The “ Narrative of his Journey through 
the Upper Provinces of India,” jour- 
nalised by himself, was published by 
his widow, and contains ample evi- 
dence of his capabilities to have made 
such visitations useful, had he been 
spared to repeat them, combining, as he 
did, the ardent zeal of a Christian mis- 
sionary with the calm reflecting spirit 
of a philosophical observer. 

Heber was moderately Arminian in 
his religious views, but he had a pro- 
found faith in the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gospel. His heart daily breathed 
the most earnest wishes for the diffusion 
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of its precious blessings. His tastes and 
pursuits were all subordinated to that 
grand object, and, had he been spared 
to the usual term of life, there is no 
doubt that a career, begun in the spirit 
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and prosecuted on the system of itiner= 
ancy he had adopted, would have 
yielded a rich harvest of spiritual fruit 
to the Lord of his vineyard. 


FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS, 


A distinguished poetess, was a native of {possess the stamp of true poetic 


Liverpool, and her maiden name was 
Browne. Her parents, who moved in a 
respectable sphere in society, retired late 
in life from that commercial city, and 
established their residence at St Asaph 
in Wales. Felicia having been married, 
when very young, to a gentleman of the 
name of Hemans, theconnexion proved an 
unhappy one; for, after she had become 
the mother of five children, her husband 
having fallen into dissipated habits, left 
her at first occasionally, and after fits of 
long and painful absence, returned to bea 
burden on his amiable and industrious, 
but heart-stricken wife. His estrange- 
ment gradually increased till it issued in 
a formal and permanent separation. 
Mrs. Hemans was an accomplished 
woman—far beyond the ordinary mea- 
sure of female acquirements. From her 
early years she was animated by an 
ardent desire for knowledge, and she 
had gone through an extensive and 
varied, though desultory, course of read- 
ing. Skilled in classical literature, and 
familiarised with the best English 
authors, she was fitted to adorn the 
highest circles of social life ; and when 
her misfortunes threw her upon her own 
resources for the support of herself and 
her family, there was no way that 
appeared to her friends so suitable and 
so promising, as by publishing some of 
those metrical compositions with which 
in her younger days she used to beguile 
her hours of leisure, and the perusal of 
which had afforded the highest delight 
to her private and confidential circle. 
She acted on their advice, and the 
experiment was successful—far beyond 
her most sanguine expectations. Her 
first volume not only enjoyed an exten- 
sive popularity, but showed her in the 
judgment of professional critics, to 


genius, Several subsequent productions 
of her pen were received with equal 
favour, and even increased her fame, 
as she was now recognised to be the 
first female bard of the age. Litera- 
ture henceforth became her regular 
occupation, as she was daily engaged 
either in preparing some of her elabo- 
rate compositions for a new volume, or 
in contributing some fugitive pieces for 
the periodicals, particularly the Mew 
Monthly and Blackwood’s Magazine. 
And yet it has been justly observed, 
that while her necessities obliged her to 
write so much, few have written so well as 
Felicia Hemans ; and her writings pos- 
sess the high merit of being always 
directed to refine the feelings and im- 
prove the heart. She was distinguished 
by a fertile and glowing imagination, 
which, however, was always kept under 
the control of a sound judgment and 
correct taste. Her diction is rich, flow- 
ing, and sometimes lofty ; and though 
it has been thought that a tameness and 
want of spirit characterise some of her 
earlier efforts, such as her “ Records of 
Woman,” and her ‘‘ Forest Sanctuary,” 
this entirely disappeared when she had 
gained greater confidence in her own 
powers; for her later productions—as 
for instance, “A Domestic Scene,” 
“Songs of the Affections,” ‘*The 
Graves of a Multitude,” “ The Better 
Land,” ‘‘The Silent Multitude” —dis- 
play a high-toned energy and captiva- 
ting beauty, that entitle them to be 
ranked amongst the most exquisite 
specimens of polished composition which 
the literature of Britain contains. For 
some time she resided at St. Asaph, in 
order to enjoy the society of her parents 
—but on their death, breaking up her 
establishment in Wales, she settled at 
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Vavertree, in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, where she remained three 
years, and then removed to Ireland, 
with the intention of finally settling in 
Dublin. Mrs. Hemans was always 
amiable and lively, till her domestic 
trials threw a shade of melancholy 
around her character; and although 
not known but to her private and 
most intimate friends, her mind was 
frequently directed to that better 
land where sorrow is unknown. Nor 
was this, as might be supposed in a 
person of her poetic temperament, the 
mere result of imagination picturing 
scenes of ideal bliss above those of ter- 
restrial beauty and worldly society. Her 
faith and hope were sustained by daily 
repairing to the fountain of Divine 
truth. Shortly after her arrival in 
Treland, this amiable and accomplished 
lady was taken ill. Her constitution 
had suffered by the constancy and excess 
of her literary exertions, and her indis- 
position gradually assumed so serious 
an aspect, as left no hope of her re- 
covery. It is gratifying to know that 
one who had contributed so much to the 
refined gratification of others, was pos- 
sessed of the best resources of comfort for 
herself; that intellectual powers of 
so high an order, were allied to a soul 
that fully rested on the Saviour ; and, 
as the development of her religious 
character is more in accordance with 
the design of this work, than a critical 
estimate of her poetical works, we avail 
ourselves of the memoranda taken by 
one of her friends, and contributed to 
the pages of the Evangelical Magazine, 
descriptive of the closing scenes of her life 
—‘ During her last illness Mrs. Hemans 
delighted in the study of sacred litera- 
ture, and particularly in the writings of 
some of our old and choice divines. 
This became her predominant taste ; 
and it is mentioned respecting her, that 
the diligent and earnest perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures, was to her a well-spring 
of daily andincreasing comfort. She now 
contemplated her afflictions in the right 
manner, and through the only true and 
reconciling medium—and that relief 
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from sorrow and suffering for which she 
had been apt to turn to the fictitious 
world of imagination, was now afforded 
her by calm and constant meditation on 
what alone can be called ‘the things 
that are.’”’ 

While the work of decay was going 
on surely and progressively with regard 
to the earthly tabernacle, the bright 
flame within continued to burn with a 
steady and holy light, and at times even 
to flash forth with more than wonted 
brightness, On one occasion she finely 
expressed herself when there was a 
favourable change in her condition— 
‘* Better far than these indications of 
recovery, is the sweet religious peace 
which I feel gradually overshadowing 
me with its dove-like pinions, excluding 
all that would exclude thoughts of God.” 

Her confidential attendant, a most 
interesting young lady, devotedly at- 
tached to her mistress, expressed her- 
self respecting her, in the following 
delightful and impressive manner :-—“ It 
may well be said that this was not her 
rest. She ever seemed to me as a 
wanderer from her father’s mansion, 
who knew too much of that home to 
seek a resting-place here. She often 
said to me, ‘I feel like a tired child, 
wearied and longing to mingle with the 
pure in heart.’ ” 

The sufferings of Mrs. Hemans prior 
to death, were most severe and agonis- 
ing, but all were borne in the most 
uncomplaining manner. Never was 
her mind overshadowed by gloom— 
never would she allow those around her 
to speak of her condition as one deser- 
ving of commiseration. Her sister 
remarked that the dark and silent 
chamber seemed illumined by light from 
above, and cheered with songs of angels 
—and she would say that in her inter- _ 
vals from pain, no poetry could express, 
nor imagination could conceive, the 
visions of blessedness that flitted across 
her fancy, and made her waking hours 
more delightful than those even that 
were given to temporary repose. At 
times her spirit appeared to be already 
half etherialised. Her mind would — 
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seem to be fraught with deep, holy, in- 
communicable thoughts, and she would 
entreat to be left perfectly alone to 
commune with her own heart, and 
reflect on the mercies of her Saviour. 
She continually spoke of the unutterable 
comfort she derived from dwelling on 
the contemplation of the atonement, and 
stated that that alone was her rod and 
staff, when all earthly supports were 
failing. The powers of memory for 
which Mrs. Hemans had always been so 
remarkable, shone forth with increased 
brightness, while her outward frame 
was so visibly decaying. She would 
lie for hours without speaking or mov- 
ing, repeating to herself whole chapters 
of the Bible, and page after page 
of Milton and Wordsworth. In Dr. 
Croker, Mrs. Hemans was wont to 
say she had at once a physician 
and a pastor. He frequently read 
to her from a little book which she 
dearly loved, and which he had first 
made known to her—a selection from 
the works of Archbishop Leighton. 
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The last time of her listening to it, 
she repeatedly exclaimed— Beautiful, 
beautiful !” and, with her eyes upraised, 
she appeared occupied in communing 
with herself, and mentally praying. 
When her spirit was nearly gone, she 
said to her darling son, Charles, and to 
her faithful sister, Anna, that she felt 
all peace within her bosom. Her calm- 
ness continued unbroken, till at nine 
o'clock on Saturday evening, 16th May, 
1835, she entered into the rest which 
remaineth for the people of God. 

The remains of this highly-gifted 
lady were deposited in a vault beneath 
St. Anne’s Church, Dublin. A small 
tablet inscribed with her name, her age, 
and the date of her death, contains the 
following lines from a dirge of her own : 


“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now; 

Even while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath— 
Soul to its place on high— 

They that have seen thy look in death, 
No more may fear to die.” 


PHILIP HENRY, 


Was born at Whitehall, London, 24th 
August, 1631. He received the first 
rudiments of instruction from his mother, 
who, being a very pious woman, was at 
great pains to bring up her family in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord: 
and in the case of Philip, she had the 
satisfaction of seeing that her labours 
were not in vain. When about to com- 
mence his classical education at Westmin- 
ster school, he was placed under the care 
of the celebrated Dr. Busby, who, in con- 
sequence of Philip’s aptitude for lan- 
guages, and general intelligence as well 
as good behaviour, bestowed on him, 
special tokens of his favour, and main- 
tained a, friendly intercourse with him 
in after life. On Sabbaths, at the par- 
ticular request of his parents, he was 
_ allowed to attend the Church of a Mr. 
Marshall, avery excellent and spiritually- 
minded preacher, who was accustomed 
to have service in Westminster at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and to the im- 


pressive discourses of this good man, 
Philip used to trace the rise and early 
progress of religion in his soul. In due 
time he was removed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he acquired considerable 
distinction by his skill in the classics, 
He was pointed out to Dr. Owen, 
when in his capacity of vice-chancel- 
lor that minister visited the Uni- 
versity, as the author of some elegant 
Latin poems, which were published in 
the year 1654, congratulating the 
country on the happy peace then con- 
cluded with Holland. Henry was flat- 
tered by the notice of so distinguished 
a man as Owen, but felt very differently 
towards the parliamentary commission 


at a subsequent visitation which they 
made, for when called before them, he 
guarded himself by this salvo; ‘‘ I sub- 
mit to the power of the parliament in 
their present visitation, so far as I can do 
so with a safe conscience, and without 
perjury.”? So firm was he already in 
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his principles, and so correct in his 
behaviour, and yet in afterwards re- 
viewing this period of his life, he inserted 
this remark in his diary, ‘‘ Visited Ox- 
ford, and dropped a tear over my 
University sins.’’ 

When qualified to preach, he obtained 
a charge at Worthenbury, in Flintshire, 
where he was settled according to the 
forms of Presbyterian ordination, and 
in the performance of his ministerial 
duties, evinced such devoted fidelity, 
and affectionate solicitude for the salva- 
tion of souls, that the “heavenly 
Henry,” was the epithet which was 
commonly applied to him. Some years 
after his settlement there, he married 
Miss Matthews of Broad Oak, and how 
greatly this union increased his happi- 
ness, appears from the frequent expres- 
sions of thankfulness to God, which 
occur in his diary. She brought him a 
handsome fortune, which enabled him 
not only to live in dignified ease, but to 
offer the generous hospitalities of his 
house to many ministers who suffered 
under the tyrannical reign of the Stuarts. 
She possessed a treasure, however, 
which, in her husband’s eyes, was far 
more valuable than the richest dowry. 
She was a living epistle, whose Christian 
principles were seen and read by her 
household, as faithfully exhibited in 
the habits of her daily life. In short, 
Henry and his wife bore a close resem- 
blance to that pious pair of old, who 
were found walking in all the com- 
mandments and’ ordinances of the Lord 
blameless, and the beautiful order and 
economy of the parental establishment 
in which he was born and bred, is de- 
scribed in minute detail by his son and 
biographer. 

The act of uniformity in 1662, drove 
Philip Henry in common with a vast 
number of most excellent ministers 
beyond the pale of the Established 
Church. Shortly after by the relent- 
less severity of the conventicle and 
five mile act, he was compelled to 
quit his house, and at the risk of 
imprisonment, to seek an asylum in 
some obscure or sequestered spot. But, 
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the deprivation of his living was a less 
sacrifice to him than to many others, 
as he possessed in his own private re- 
sources, a competency for the support | 
of himself and family. Moreover, 
though he lamented it on public grounds, 
he bore his ejection not only with 
Christian fortitude and equanimity, but 
with cheerfulness. When met by his 
old friend and schodimaster, Dr. Busby, 
and that gentleman accosted him with 
the abrupt question, ‘‘ who made you a 
Nonconformist?” ‘ Yourself” smilingly 
replied Mr. Henry, ‘‘ by the principles 
you instilled into me, never to act 
in violation of my conscience.’ He 
withdrew into close retirement, which 
he did not leave till James having pro- 
claimed his indulgence, Mr. Henry 
reappeared in public, and gladdened 
multitudes who were longing once more 
to hear the words of truth and life from 
his lips. A commodious portion of his 
house he fitted up for the celebration of 
worship in the Presbyterian form, and 
preached there every Sabbath to a con- 
siderable flock, who statedly attended 
his ministrations. Every day also, he 
preached at different stations in the 
surrounding country, riding, after he 
had finished one discourse, some six or 
eight miles to deliver another. For 
several years he was able to continue 
these laborious services, but he never 
ceased to lament the want of parish 
order, that beautiful and most comfort- 
able order, by which a minister has all 
the people who are placed under his 
charge living within a manageable dis- 
trict. Those incessant occupations, 
however, occasioned a premature ex- 
haustion of his strength, for after having 
preached one Sabbath with his wonted’ 
liveliness and vigour, he was, shortly 
after his return, overtaken by sudden and 
severe indisposition. It was a mortal © 
sickness, for it laid him on the bed from 
which he never rose again. He died 
as he had lived, resting solely on the 
righteousness of Christ—and the latest 
words he was heard to utter, were 
‘*Q death where is thy sting?” His 
death occurred on 24th June, 1696. 


MATTHEW HENRY. 


Mr. Philip Henry was a man of great | 


good sense, shrewd, as well as pious, | 
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homely, proverbial style, have been 
with filial fidelity recorded by his ex- 


and his remarks, expressed in a quaint, | cellent and celebrated son. 


MATTHEW HENRY, 


The second and celebrated son of the 
preceding, was born at the farm-house of 
Broadoak, situated on the south-eastern 
borders of Flintshire. The year of his 
birth was 1662, memorable for the ejec- 
tion of so many excellent ministers from 
the Established Church of England, and 
the date was the 18th October, a few 
days after his pious parents were sud- 
denly driven from their home and their 
people. His birth, it was said, was} 
premature, occasioned probably by 
the anxiety and fatigue incident to so! 
painful a crisis in the domestic history | 
of the family, and the same cause may | 
serve to account for his great delicacy 
and feebleness of constitution, which 
was so apparent that he was baptized 
on the following day. He continued so 
weakly an infant that it frequently 
seemed almost impossible for him to live. 
But however feeble his physical frame, 
his mind was remarkable for its preco- 
city, insomuch that he is recorded to 
have been able to read the Bible dis- 
tinctly before he reached his third 
year, and that when only nine he 
could write Latin verses, and read the 
Greek Testament. At the age of ten a 
violent fever reduced him to the gates 
of death. But, in answer to the prayer 
of faith, he recovered, and after that 
illness his constitution seemed to have 
become more vigorous and robust as 
he advanced in life. His first serious 
views of religion were obtained when he 
was scarcely eleven, from a sermon of 
his father’s on Psalm li. 17,—and the 
impression made, though at so early an 
age, was so deep, that he was ac- 
customed to trace to this period and 
to this discourse the rise and progress 
of religion in his soul. The domestic 
education he received while enjoying 


the society and conversation of his 
learned and excellent father was the 
best training he ever received. But it 


was thought expedient for the maturing 
of his judgment and manners to remove 
him from home for a while, and as his 
father, from the recollection of his own 
experience, dreaded the temptations in- 
cident to a university residence — he 
placed Matthew in the family, and un- 
der the tuition of Mr. Thomas Doolittle, 
who kept an academy at Islington, and 
under whom he made a most respect- 
able progress in human learning, as 
well as in the “ wisdom that cometh from 
above.’ From this institution he was 
removed in April, 1685, to Gray’s Inn, 
to study law,—‘‘ a practice which in 
that age extensively prevailed, and 
which both in this country and on the 
continent was considered an excellent 
discipline for the mind, and therefore 
an ordinary branch of a liberal educa- 
tion.” But however assiduously young 
Henry applied himself to that and other 
subsidiary studies, nothing was allowed 
to divert him from his early and long- 
cherished purpose of devoting himself 
to the work of the ministry, little as the 
unsettled aspect of the times encouraged 
the choice. By a judicious arrangement 
of his time, he intermingled his secular 
studies with the earnest pursuit of theo- 
logical learning—and although he pur- 
sued his legal studies with commendable 
diligence from a sense of duty, the chief 
bent of his mind was directed to acquire 
a speculative and practical knowledge 
of religious truth, so as to fit him for 
making known the mystery of the 
Gospel. His first attempts at preach- 
ing were made at his father’s house- 
hold church, and were followed by many 
gratifying testimonials of their accept- 
ance. Having thereafter, on the invita- 
tion of a friend, gone to spend a few 
days at Nantwich, he preached in that 
place several evenings in succession, 
and one of his sermons, founded on the 
words of Job xxxvii. 22, “ with Godis 
s 
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terrible majesty,’ produced the most 
striking and happy effects. The fame 
of these discourses having rapidly spread 
throughout the district, Jed to his being 
invited to preach at Chester, and in the 
private house of Mr. Henthorne, a sugar 
baker, he preached to a select audience, 
which formed the nucleus of his future 
congregation. Those occasions were 
stolen opportunities and enjoyed in the 
strictest privacy, for the Word of God 
was not allowed at that time a free 
course; but in 1687, King James, 
led by reflection or necessity, to alter 
his policy, began to grant license to 
Nonconformists to preach. And ac- 
cordingly young Henry, encouraged 
by this ‘‘ liberty of prophesying,”’ de- 
termined now to prepare for the regu- 
lar and continued discharge of minis- 
terial duties. Having been privately 
ordained, for the Dissenters at this 
period prudently abstained from all 
appearance of ostentatious display, 

_Mr. Henry commenced his ministry at 
Chester, and so great popularity did he 
acquire by his lively and energetic style 
of address that in a very short time he 
drew around him a large and flourish- 
ing congregation, The services at that 
time were long—one nearly equal in 
length to two in the present day, and 
yet he regularly preached twice every 
Sabbath, besides week-day sermons, 
which he began to deliver almost every 
evening in summer, in the villages and 
hamlets around Chester, and frequent 
voluntary visits to the poor prisoners in 
the jail of that town. During the twenty- 
five years he remained in Chester, he 
went more than once through the whole 
Bible in the course of expository lectures 
—and thus enjoyed an opportunity which 
no other system of ministration affords 
equally well, of declaring to his people 
the whole counsel of God. 

A minister so highly gifted and so 
universally popular could not be allowed 
to remain ail ‘his life in a provincial 
town. And accordingly, after having 
declined many previous invitations, he 
felt it his duty to accept a call from the 
congregation of Hackney, London, over 
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which the celebrated Dr. Bates had long 
presided. It was with deep regret he 
dissolved his pastoral connexion with 
his attached flock in Chester, and every 
year he showed his unabated interest in 
their welfare by returning to visit and 
preach to them. 

On the 8th May, 1712, he entered 
on his pastoral duties at Hackney, and 
determined to follow the same course 
which he had found by experience so 
profitable in Chester. He began with 
the first chapter of Genesis in the fore- 
noon, and tbe first chapter of Matthew 
in the afiernoon. Being still in the 
prime and vigour of manhood, he was 
in labours as abundant in this new 
sphere as he had been in the spring- 
time of his ministry—for, not content 
with the stated duties of his chapel, he 
devised other and extensive plans of 
usefulness, preaching in various parts of 
London and its vicinity, giving lectures 
not only every day of the week, but 
several in different places in the same 
day—patronising charity schools, and 
paying ministerial attentions tothe young 
—so that it was said of him, perhaps 
none ever surpassed—few ever equalled 
the apostolic zeal of Matthew Henry. 

In the midst of those diversified public 
labours, he was, with unwearied perse- 
verance, working in private at his great 
work, the “ Exposition” of the Bible. 
A large portion of it formed the sub- 
stance of his pulpit lectures, while many 
of the quaint proverbial sayings with 
which his commentary abounds, and 
which give so great a charm of .raci- 
ness to its pages, were the familiar 
unpremeditated remarks of his father, 
Philip Henry, at family worship, and 
which, from an early period, his son 
Matthew had been in the habit of 
noting. 

The time was approaching, however, 
when the labours of this great and good 
man were to close. On returning from 
his annual visit to his friends in Chester, 
he was overtaken by sickness at Nant- 
witch. He had become rather corpu- 
lent, and the fatigue of travelling, in 
addition to his other labours, had 
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exhausted his strength. He was sud- 
denly seized with an attack of paralysis, 
while stopping to spend a day with Mr. 
Illidge of that town. Anticipating a 
fatal issue, he said with calm composure 
to his friend—“ You have been used to 
take notice of the sayings of dying men 
—this is mine: that a life spent in the 
service of God and communion with 
Him, is the most pleasant life that any 
one can live in this world.” His death 
occurred on 22d June, 1714, in the 
fifty-second year of his age. 

It is impossible within our narrow 
limits, to give a lengthened portraiture 
of Matthew Henry, as a man of God; 
—otherwise we might notice his habits 
of private devotion — his days for 
monthly fasting—his birth-day ser- 
vices—his acknowledgments of Pro- 
vidence—his pious and pithy sayings— 
or we might describe his piety ‘‘ at 
home,” in all the various relations 
of life. He lived and breathed and 
acted in a religious atmosphere— 
and yet he was of a lively, social, active 
disposition. Godliness, as it appeared 
in him, was eminently ppptitable for all 
things. His ‘‘ Commerftary’” is like 
Joseph’s sheaf, all others must bow 
down to it, or like the sword of Goliath, 
there is none like it. He did not live 
to bring it down farther than to the 
Romans—the remaining portion being 
executed by other hands. 

‘“* Tt would be almost ill-judged par- 
tiality,”’ says Mr. Williams, ‘‘ to main- 
tain that he equals Dr. Owen in pro- 
found and continuous thinking, or Dr. 
Barrow in accuracy and elaboration, or 
Dr. Bates in affluent phraseology, or 
Jeremy Taylor nnd John Howe in noble 
daring and seraphic elevation. He be- 
longs to a totally different school—one 
less cumbrous, less obscure, less refined, 
less eloquent. It is praise sufficient to 
claim for him the fancy of Quarles, the 
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affection of Flavel, the gentleness of 
Herbert, the good sense of Tillotson, 
and the terse sententiousness and anti- 
thetical point of Bishop Hall. 

‘Tn some minds there is an impression 
that the exposition, because not critical 
in appearance and profession, is not so 
in reality,—that it is destitute of those 
qualities which can render a commen- 
tary valuable as a guide to the true 
import of Scripture. The very opposite 
of this is the fact. Not only was it 
Mr. Henry’s design to give the sense 
and cause men to understand the read- 
ing, but he made it a part of his plan 
to assist in doing so. Upon all that 
bears Mr. Henry’s name, the image and 
superscription of originality is stamped 
strongly and indelibly. His thoughts 
are as novel as they are natural ; their 
celerity was indicated at a very early 
period by that almost unimaginable 
quickness of speech that marked his in- 
fancy ; and their artlessness and per- 
spicuity impart to them a charm as 
fascinating to the learned as to the 
illiterate. 

“On the historical parts of the Old 
Testament, and the Evangelists of the 
New, he is unrivalled. That style and 
manner — the pointed, discriminating, 
and applicatory, which was a capital 
excellency in his preaching, is seen there 
to special advantage. His talent lay 
peculiarly in the ¢mprovement of a sub- 
ject. His practical reflections are gene- 
rally preceded by the word note; but 
their appositeness, their shrewdness, 
their ingenuity, and their agreement 
with universal experience, and the 
knowledge they discern of the human 
heart are so striking as seldom, if ever 
to disappoint expectation, though roused 
so formally.” Mr. Henry was the author 
of many minor pieces—as his work‘ on 
“ Prayer,” the ‘ Lord’s Supper,” “ Life 
of Philip Henry.” 


JAMES HERVEY, A.M. 


Author of the well-known “ Medita- | and born at Hardingstone, in the neigh- 


tions,” was the son of an Episcopalian 
clergyman, the rector of Collingtree, 


bourhood of Northampton, on 25th 


February, 1713. His early education 
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was conducted at home, and while his 
father charged himself with the duty of | 
instructing his son in the rudiments of | 
common education, both. parents were | 
assiduous in instilling into his mind the 
principles of religions doctrine and duty. 
From the paternal roof he removed, at 
the age of eighteen, to the university 
of Oxford, where he entered on the 
course of study requisite for obtaining 
orders in the Church of England ; and 
though he never acquired a high repu- 
- tation for scholarship, yet he maintained 
the character of a respectable and well- 
principled student. Amongst his liter- 
ary contemporaries at college was the 
famous Wesley, whose acquaintance he 
made, and, having a congenial feeling 
on the subject of religion, he became 
one of the little band of pious young men, 
who in Wesley’s chamber at the univer- 
sity, associated for the purposes of de- 
votion and Christian improvement. Mr. 
Hervey, having completed his university 
education, received ordination in the 
Chureb, and his family possessed in- 
fluence that secured him an immediate 
appointment. His father gave him the 
curacy of Weston Favel, and though 
he was then only twenty-two -years of 
age, his piety, and ardent zeal for the 
glory of his master, qualified him for 
the discharge of his duties in such a 


manner, that he ‘‘let no man despise 
his youth.” A few years afterwards, he 
obtained the curacy of Biddeford and 
some other places in the West of Eng- 
land, and in every one of the various 
parishes with which he was successively 
connected, he gained the respect and 
gratitude of all classes by his anxious 
endeavours to promote their spiritual 
interests. Immediately after his settle- 
ment at Weston, he formed the design of 
that work by which he first acquired 
literary fame, but which was not pub- 
lished till 1746, under the title of 
‘* Meditations and Contemplations.” It | 
was received with very general admira- 

tion, and although Dr Blair and other 

arbiters of literary taste have condemned 

its style as too florid, full of puerile con- 

ceits, and often bordering on turgidity, 
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yet the vein of piety that runs through it, 
together with the attractive nature of the 
subjects, procured it high favour in spite 
of its acknowledged defects in style. In- 
deed, there is reason to believe that the 
very features which those critics censured 
as unseemly blemishes, formed, in the 
judgment of multitudes, one of the 
chief attractions of the work. At all 


| events, it enjoyed a most extensive popu- 


larity ; edition after edition was issued, 
and the press for several years could 
with difficulty supply the pressing de- 
mand. In 1750, the death of his father 
opened the way for his succeeding 
to the rectory of Collingtree and Weston ; 
—and now, coming to active duty 
amongst a people, in whom, from early 
association and familiar acquaintance, 
he felt a great interest, he devoted him- 
self to his sacred duties with a zeal and 
assiduity greater than before. In the 
intervals of his public labours, however, 
he still prosecuted his literary studies, 
and in 1753 he a second time came be- 
fore the world as an author by the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Remarks on Lord Boling- 
broke’s Letters on the Study and Use 
of History, s6'far as they relate to the 
History of the Old Testament, &. in 
a Letter to a Lady of Quality.” But 
his chief work, which was published in 
1755, was ‘* Theron and Aspasio,” in 
the form of a dialogue, a work which 
has long been a great favourite with 
large circles of Christian readers, and 
which, in many instances, has been in- 
strumental in the conversion of persons 
of great name. It possesses all the 
literary as well as pious characteristics 
of Hervey’s writings, and was doubt- 
less indebted to its exhibition of those 
qualities for the favourable reception it 
met with. But what as certainly con- 
tributed to its extensive circulation was 
the controversy which was raised by Mr. 
Robert Sandeman of Edinburgh, the 
Glassite, against its leading doctrine— 
the appropriating nature of faith. Va-' 
rious writers of note in thereligious world 
entered the lists on both sides of the ques- 
tion, but Hervey adhered to his original 


view, as that which is supported by the 
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authority of Scripture. Mr. Hervey’s 
high reputation for piety and ministerial 
excellence made his society be courted 
by persons of all evangelical denomina- 
tions, and several Dissenting ministers 
both in England and Scotland were 
amongst his valued friends and regular 
correspondents. He was indeed looked 
up to as the head of the evangelical 
party inhisday. In his religious senti- 
ments, he was disposed at first to coin- 
cide with the doctrinal views of Wesley, 
who was strongly tinged with Armi- 
nianism ; but he saw afterwards reason 
tq reject them as not in accordance with 
the language of Scripture. It is said that 
his confidence in the soundness of those 
opinions was first shaken by the argu- 
ments of a plain but pious countryman 
in his parish, with whom he was fond 
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of conversing; and who often, by the 
appositeness and force of his Scriptural 
arguments, made his minister feel him- 
self in thewrong. He pursued the sub- 
ject by searching the Scriptures, and after 
much reading and reflection, embraced 
with ardour that system of doctrine 
which is distinguished by the name of 
Calvin. 

Mr. Hervey had a delicate constitu- 
tion, and was subject to frequent ail- 
ments. His health prematurely gave 
way, and on 25th December, 1758, his 
labours were closed in the prime of life 
and in the midst of usefulness, for he 
had only reached his forty-fifth year. 
An excellent edition of his works, with 
a memoir and many newly discovered 
letters was published by the late Mr. 
Brown of Whitburn, 


HUGH HEUGH, D.D. 


Was born at Stirling, on 12th August, 
1782. His family on both sides of the 
house could boast a long line of clerical 
ancestors, who officiated in the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. On the 
formation of the Secession Church, 
they joined that body, and on its sub- 
sequent disruption, occasioned by the 
controversy about the lawfulness of the 
burgess’ oath, attached themselves to 
_the General Associate, or Anti-burgher 
party. In connection with that Synod 
his father directed his views towards the 
ministry, and having at an early age 
acquired distinction by his superior 
scholarship, he was appointed under the 
auspices of the supreme court of his 
Church to teach logic and moral philo- 
sophy to the students previous to their 
entrance into the Divinity Hall. That 
tutorship he resigned on receiving li- 
cense, in 1752, and was afterwards 
chosen minister of Stirling, where he of- 
ficiated with undiminished acceptance for 
upwards of fifty years. He hada family 
of ten children, of whom the subject of this 
sketch was the ninth, In his boyhood 
Hugh was remarkable for energy and 
spirit—* a favourite with his school-fel- 
lows nd the leader of their sports:” but he 


was far from being idle or indifferent 
to learning, for he generally stood at 
the head of his class, and (what was a 
more unequivocal evidence of his scho- 
larship and abilities), secured the esteem 
and friendship of his teacher, the emi- 
nently learned and discriminating Dr. 
Doig. At theage of fifteen, he became 
a student of Edinburgh College, where 
on several occasions hewas distinguished 
by the marked approbation of his pro- 
fessors, and where his literary as well 
as religious character at that period is 
clearly developed by some excellent 
rules he drew up for the regulation of 
his private conduct, as to the distribu- 
tion of his time, and the formation of his 
habits. On 22d February, 1804, he 
was licensed to preach the Gospel, and 
it may be remarked that in entering on 
the ministry he was actuated by far 
other and higher views than that of 
choosing it merely as a respectable pro- 
fession. Himselfa decided subject of 
early piety, he longed to be employed 
in a calling where ‘ he could allure to 
brighter worlds and lead the way.” 
And his pious feelings as well as sound 
and enlightened judgment were dis- 
played at the very outset of his carcer 
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as a probationer in selecting subjects, | years. 
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The Synod, which alone ex- 


not as most young preachers do, that | ercised the power of judging in cases of 


might afford scope for the display of his 
acquired learning or descriptive talents ; 
but ‘“ Christ and him crucified,” justly 
believing that the exhibition of evan- 
gelical truth opens a field for illustration 
as extensive and diversified and more 
directly suited to the character of the 
pulpit than the unedifying themes that 
are addressed merely to the imagination 
or the ear. During the three years 
that he continued in the rank of a li- 
centiate, he was occupied in official en- 
gagements in different parts of the coun- 
try, and at the same time was vigorously 
prosecuting in private his own intel- 
lectual and religious improvement. 
With what sincerity and earnestness he 


endeavoured to promote his own per- 
sonal religion appears not only from his 
early resolution to spend the evenings of 
Sabbath in solitude, but from his habi- 
tual endeavour “‘ to feel and experience 
the truths of religion as he taught them, 
and to teach them from a present view 
of them as truths ;—to ascertain how far 
his feelings, after public service, were 
affected by his view of the manner in 
which he had acquitted himself and 
how far he was making the work in 
which he was engaged matter of daily 
attention, business, and interest.’ A 


young preacher who had the piety to} 
form and the perseverance to act vi-'! 
gorously in the spirit of these resolu-| 


tions, was sure to be a useful and ac- 


ceptable mimister, even though he had 
been the possessor of natural and ac- 
quired talents far inferior to those of 
Mr, Heugh. Invitations were addressed 
to him simultaneously from the vacant 
congregations of Hawick, Stirling, and 
Greenloaning ; and it is not surprising 
that there should have been an eager 
contest between three different congre- 
gations to obtain his services, consider- 
ing the superior qualities he possessed in 
addition to those already mentioned,— 
an easy, natural, manly elocution, warm 
devotional feeling, and a vigour as well 
as maturity of judgment in the manage- 
ment of his discourses far beyond his 


competing calls, decided in favour of 
Stirling ; and accordingly, on 14th: 
August, 1806, he was ordained col- 
league and successor to his venerable 
father. Being a person of great deter- 
mination, he adopted a series of rules, 
which he constantly followed, for regu- 
lating the exercise of his pastoral duties, 
and one of these, viz., that of having all 
his pulpit preparations completed before 
Saturday afternoon, so as to command 
time for general reading and recreation, 
was one from which he never departed 
from the day of his settlement till his 
death. He was a conscientious and 
most active minister, and although he 
possessed powers that would have en- 
abled him to shine in any department 
of literature, science, or politics he 
might have chosen, yet he deliberately 
and on principle resolved that a life 
of usefulness was the course it was 
his personal duty to follow. His fa- 
ther’s death, on 18th September 1810, 
devolved on him the sole responsibility 
and .care of the congregation, and 
the success with which he performed 
his duties is evident from the cireum- 
stance of its steady but progressive in- 
crease, 

Mr. Heugh took a great interest and 
became an influential speaker in the ec- 
clesiastical courts. Few cases were sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Synod on 
which he did not endeavour to form an 
opinion and rise to deliver his sentiments. 
A short period after his ordination,.hein- 
troduced an overture on covenanting— 
the object of which, whilst it recognized 
the obligation of the National Covenant 
and Solemn League, and the Christian 
duty of frequently renewing them, was, 
to effect ‘‘such an abridgment of the. 
acknowledgment of sins, as might 
render less tedious and burdensome the 
work of covenanting.” The overture 
was favourably entertained, but it was 
not till seven years after the proposal 
was made, that the Synod agreed to 
adopt it. Mr. Heugh also took an active 
interest in the formation of a Bible. 
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Society in Stirling, auxiliary to the 
British and Foreign, and was chosen to 
the office of secretary,—an office in which 
it became his duty to prepare the an- 
nual reports. At the end of the first 
year’s report he appended “an address 
explanatory of the principles, views, and 
exertions of the Bible Society,” and in 
regard to which Mr. Owen, the historian 
of that great institution, has recorded 
this high eulogium—*“ From no quarter, 
the parent society itself not excepted, 
has there issued a composition contain- 
ing a more lucid, compact, and masterly 
exposition of the subject. It has been 
widely distributed and with the hap- 
piest effect ; and it will remain a last- 
ing monument of the wisdom, the can- 
dour, and the philanthropy of the 
society by which it was produced.” 
All the public charities and _institu- 
tions of a catholic character in Stirling 
found in Mr. Heugh a ready, zealous, 
and powerful advocate. 

Mr. Heugh received a call to Edin- 
burgh, and three successive calls to 
Glasgow, and in October, 1821, was, 
by the authority of the Synod, trans- 
lated to be the minister of the Regent 
Place Church in that city. From the 
time of his settlement he assumed_a high 
place amongst the ministerial staff in 
Glasgow, and although at the com- 
mencement of his ministry there he had 
competitors of the highest celebrity as 
pulpit orators to contend with, he 
maintained till the period of his 
death no secondary position whether 
as a minister or a man, whether in 
public or in private society. His 
fidelity in all the various branches of 
the pastorate is sufficiently attested by 
the very large and flourishing congre- 
gation that kept steadily around him. 
But it was not to the immediate duties 
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Author of the “ Village Dialogues,” and 
who, for upwards of sixty years, ren- 
dered no ordinary service to the cause 
of vital religion in England, belonged 
to a family of rank and property. He 
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of his congregational sphere only that 
Heugh’s attention was directed. The 
same interest in public matters that he 
displayed while in Stirling, he took after 
his removal to Glasgow, and one of 
these was too important to be omitted, 
viz., a private remonstrance which, to- 
gether with Dr. Wardlaw, he made with 
the London Committee of the Bible So- 
ciety respecting the circulation of the 
Apocrypha. -He afterwards proposed 
a suspension of intercourse with them, 
and carried his motion both in com- 
mittee and at a public mecting. Mr. 
Heugh engaged with eagerness in the 
Voluntary controversy, and formed 
a member of a deputation sent to Lon- 
don in reference to this question. But, 
keen as he was, he expressed, an earnest 
wish that the controversy should be pro- 
secuted in a spirit of candour and 
charity towards his opponents ; and the 
eloquent terms in which that announce- 
ment of his views was made, did hon- 
our alike to the heart that dictated and 
the head that proclaimed it. It is im- 
possible to follow him in all the public 
questions in which he appeared before the 
public as supporting one side or another 
—the state of the Irish Church, the en- 
dowment of popery, the Church exten- 
sion of the Establishment, negro eman- 
cipation, &c. His multifarious labours, 
by leading to over exertion, undermined 
his constitution and impaired his health 
—Jin consequence of which he was 
obliged to leave his charge for a while 
on various tours, one of which was ex- 
tended to Geneva. On his return he 
published ‘‘ Notices of the State of Re- 
ligion in Geneva”— which had been 
previously delivered in week-day even- 
ing lectures to his people. He died on 
16th June, 1846, cheered and sup- 
ported by the comforts of the Gospel. 


HILL, A.M., 


was born at Hawkstone, in the county of 
Salop, in the memorable year of 1745, 
and was the sixth son of Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart., of Hawkstone, in the parish 
of Hodnet. Though many of the colla- 
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teral branches of the extensive Hill 
family, both in former and recent times, 
filled high and influential offices in 
the service of their country, none of 
the Hawkstone branch rose to distinc- 
tion except Rowland. Like many of 
the younger sons of honourable families 
in England, he had been-early destined 
for the church; but, by earnest and 
habitual perusal of the Scriptures, he 
had been brought under such deep im- 
pressions of religion, that he looked fer- 
ward to the sacred office with far other 
views than that of its being one of the 
learned professions. He regarded it as 
the ordinance of God, instituted for the 
edification and salvation of men; and 
the highest object of his ambition, even 
at a juvenile age, was to be employed 
in the sacred and benevolent occupation 
of furthering its design. Religion at 
that time was at a low ebb in England. 
The higher classes had to a great ex- 
tent thrown off all regard to its au- 
thority, or held the most erroneous and 
defective views as to the leading prin- 
ciples of Divine truth. Attendance at 
church, where it was kept up through 
the country, was generally given to set 
a good example to the lower orders. 
But in other respects it was a mere 
formality; and a religious profession, 
so far as exerting any practical influ- 
ence on the tone of sentiment or the 
habits of life, was avoided altogether as 
unsuitable to the character of a gentle- 
man. Sir Rowland’s family was an 
honourable exception, for in the house of 
Hawkstone, the truth and importance of 
the Gospel were felt; and Richard, the 
eldest son, in particular, had been early 
brought under serious impressions. He 
was the instrument of Rowland’s con- 
version, having regularly corresponded 
with him while a scholar at Eton, and 
in every letter repeated, with true 
brotherly affection, an earnest counsel 
not to forget the concerns of his soul. 
His elder brother's admonitions were 
followed by a salutary effect on the 
heart of Rowland; for, when he remoy- 
ed to Cambridge, he carried with him a 
reverence for sacred things, that soon 
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|made him distinguished as a pious 
‘youth; and by his open manly pro- 


fession of religious sentiments, both 
emboldened others, such as Whitfield 
and Berridge, who were older and more 


'timid than he, and drew around himself 


an increasing band of young well-dis- 


| posed students, several of whom became 


afterwards eminent in the religious 
world. They established private meet- 
ings for devotion in their chambers, 
and, not content with seeking their own 
mutual improvement, they formed plans 
for doing good beyond the walls of the 
university—visiting the sick poor in the 
town, the prisoners in the jail, and 
preaching in several of the villages 
around Cambridge. These proceedings 
excited no small commotion, not only 
amongst the people, but amongst the pa- 
rents, who, in several instances, expressed 
their displeasure at the conduct of their 
sons, and still more amongst the college 
authorities, who expelled six of them 
from the university—Rowland, though 
the principal delinquent, being saved 
from sharing the same fate only by the 
weight of his family influence. Amidst 
this ebullition of early religions zeal, 
however, he had never neglected his 
literary studies. On the contrary, he 
was distinguished by the intensity of 
his studious habits, and the fruits of his 
industry appeared at his examination 
for his degree of bachelor of arts, when 
he was found to have far outstripped 


all his competitors by his superior 
attainments in physical science, par- 
ticularly optics, mechanics, and astro- 
nomy. But no literary or scien- 
tific honours could divert his mind 
from the object on which his heart had 
early and long been set,—that of being a 
minister of the Gospel; and he had be- 
come, from his experience at Cambridge, ° 
so strongly convinced of the advantages 
attending the practice of itinerant preach- 
ing, that he resolved to act upon it,—a 
resolution which, being early and injadi- 
ciously made known, excited strong 
prejudices against him. He expe- 
rienced the greatest difficulty in ob- 
taining admission into the Church— ~ 
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no less than six bishops, who were 
applied to, having refused to grant 
him ordination, and he succeeded at 
length only through the influence and 
address of his friends. The short time 
that elapsed between his farewell to the 
university, and the ceremony of his or- 
dination, he passed at Hawkstone. But 
Sir Rowland was so incensed by the ir- 
regularities of his conduct, that he was 
placed under the strictest surveillance, 
all intercourse with his religions associ- 
ates broken off, and itinerating to preach 
peremptorily prohibited. As soon as he 
was ordained, however, he resumed his 
former habit, breaking through the rules 
of established order; and although he 
yas sometimes subjected to great an- 
noyance, and even personal danger, from 
the outrages of the populace whom he 
drew together, he still oftener met with 
the warmest encouragement, and was 
instrumental in awakening multitudes 
to a salutary concern about their souls. 
These reported successes, however, could 
not conquer the strong dislike of his 
father and family to this irregular 
course; and on one occasion, when he 
was at Bristol, Richard was despatched 
with a special message in his father’s 
name, begging him to desist. On ar- 
riving at Bristol, Richard learned that 
his brother had gone to Kingswood to 
address the colliers, and, having follow- 
ed him thither, found him surrounded 
by an immense concourse of those poor 
people, who stood deeply interested in 
the discourse, many of them affected to 
tears by the solemn appeals that were 
madetotheir consciences. Rowland, who 
the moment he saw his brother approach- 
ing, suspected the object of his mission 
roused himself to greater earnestness, 
spoke as ‘‘a dying man to dying men,” 
till the whole assemblage caught the 
sympathy of the speaker, and ex- 
hibited on their sable countenances all 
the varied emotions of overpowering 
_conviction, penitential sorrow, godly 
fear, and anxious concern. Richard 
was deeply affected by the spectacle, 
and Rowland perceiving his emotion, 
with great address announced, at the 
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close of the service, that ‘his brother, 
Richard Hill, Esq., would preach there 
to-morrow at the same hour.” In the 
excitement of the moment Richard gave 
his consent, and thus found himself un- 
expectedly co-operating in a work which 
he had been sent to stop, but the good 
results of which his heart forbade him 
to disturb. 

In 1778, Mr. Hill, having received 
deacon’s orders, was appointed to the 
parish of Kingston, Somersetshire, and, 
during the course of the same year, 
he married Miss Tudway, a lady of 
great intelligence and piety, who cor- 
dially entered into all his schemes of 
ministerial usefulness. While he per- 
formed with unbroken regularity the 
duties of his parish, he stil! maintained 
his habit of itinerant preaching in many 
places of the neighbourhood from day 
to day. Neither opposition nor ridicule 
—neither fatigue nor expense—could 
exhaust his zeal or diminish his Hereu- 
lean exertions. He had engraven the ar- 
morial motto of his family, ‘‘ forward,” 
on his seal, and he resolved to act on 
the precept. The deep piety of his 
character—the originality of his mode 
of address—the occasional eccentricities 
he displayed; and, above all, the fresh- 
ness of every thing he said, drew great 
crowds to hear him, both in Kingston 
and in Surrey Chapel, London,—for he 
chose always subjects that had inte- 
rested him, or spoke out his real 
natural feelings, and thus gained the 
esteem and admiration of the most op- 
posite classes. Sheridan used to say, 
‘tI go to hear Rowland Hill, because 
his ideas come red-hot from the heart :” 
and Dr. Milner, the famous Dean of Car- 
lisle, was so affected by hearing one of 
his sermons, that he went to him in the 
vestry, and said—‘ Mr. Hill, Mr. Hill, 
I felt to-day, ’tis this slap-dash preach- 
ing, say what they will, that does all 
the good.” 

Mr. Hill, who delighted in the coun- 
try, used to spend several months every 
summer amid the scenes of his former 
labours in Gloucestershire, where he 
built not only a house for his own resi- 
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dence at Wotton, but a chapel for the| sembled every Sabbath, and it was the 
accommodation of the country people in scene of many remarkable occurrences 
the neighbourhood. There, as long as connected with the progress of religion, 
the stayed in that rural retreat, he | as well as of many signal conversions 
preached to them every Sabbath, He in the case of those who came to scoff, 
delighted in watching the groups of but stayed to pray. ‘* Once,” says his 
peasantry wending their way slowly | biographer, ‘* Mr. Hill had a narrow 
down the brow of the hills and along | escape from the iniquitous design of some 
the roads on their way to church ; | miscreant who fired at him while in the 
about half-an-hour before service, he pulpit, through one of the low windows 
frequently took his seat at an open next Blackfriar’s Road. The report 
window with a prospect-glass to see | was heard and the ball or other hard 
his rustic congregation approaching | substance passed to the left of the pul- 
from various quarters, and when he | pit, through the window near the organ, 


saw them pointing to their neighbour's | 
fields, and remarking on the state of | 
the crops, he did not fail dexterously to 
introduce what he had seen with such | 
pointed allusion to the time, place, and 
circumstance, as brought it home to the | 
consciences of the hearers. ‘* We must 
mind what we do,” many of them often 
said, ‘‘ for Master Hill knows every thing 
we do, bless him!” In this chapel he 
not only preached every Sabbath while 
in the country, but he preached some- 
where every day, and often before leay- 
ing the pulpit used to announce his 
arrangements in the following manner 

“ To-morrow I meet the society.—Any- 
body here from Nibley?—(a nod of} 
assent from some hearer)—Tell them I 
shall preach there on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day I shall preach here, Thursday at 
Wickman, Friday at Ully, Saturday 
must take some rest, Sunday here again, 
God willing.’ But he often forgot 
those arrangements he had made, and 
would have fallen into mistakes, had 
not Mrs Hill kept a note of his engage- 
ments. So much was he accustomed to 
trust to her accuracy, that he often 
said at the breakfast table, ‘‘ well Mrs. 
Hill, where do I preach to-day 2?” Mr. 
Hill had drawn around him many per- 
sons of fortune who were desirous of | 
having a commodious place in which 
they could enjoy the benefit of his ori- 
ginal and impressive ministrations, and 
having easily raised a sufficient sum, 
the foundation-stone of Surrey Chapel 


was laid on 24th Jung, 1782. In that 
Chapel a vast concourse of people as- 


which it broke. The individual who 
attempted this diabolical act was never 
discovered, nor did he repeat it ; and 
whenever Mr. Hill mentioned the cir- 
cumstance, he always expressed his 
thanks to Providence for delivering him 
from so great a danger; for had not 
the substance aimed at him risen in its 
projection, it passed so directly over 
him that there is every reason to fear 
his valuable life would not have been 
spared.” In everything relating to the 
spread of religion Mr. Hill took a lively 
interest,—especially in the institution of 
Sabbath-schools, which he was amongst 
the first in this country to patronize, 
and for which he composed a series of 
hymns, not inferior in beautiful simpli- 
city and impressiveness to those of Dr. 
Watts, and—in the formation of the 
Missionary Society, of which he had the 
honour of preaching the first anniver- 
sary sermon. 

In 1798, he made a tour to Scot- 
land on the invitation of the Messrs. 
Haldane, who had engaged the Circus 
for him, the largest building ‘in 
Edinburgh, to preach in, The hour 
of meeting was fixed for seven o’clock 
in the morning, and six o’clock in 
the evening of Sabbath, not to in- 
terfere with the arrangements of 
those who wished to attend their 
own places of worship. But the vast 
crowds which assembled having cre- 
ated a panic that the galleries were 
giving way, he resolved to adjourn to 
the Calton Hill, where a platform hay- 
ing been erected, he preached in the 
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open air. ‘¢The mass of people that 
assembled to hear him amounted to at 
least. ten thousand in number. The 
spot was well adapted to such a pur- 
pose ; the platform was placed in the 
centre of a sort of natural basin, and 
the green slopes which surrounded it 
were covered with innumerable im- 
mortal beings, silent as the breathless 
evening of autumn, fixed in deep at- 
tention to the words that issued from 
the sonorous and commanding voice of 
the speaker, as he delivered in all the 
majesty and dignity of his office, his 
message of mercy to the lost and ruined 
sinner. The retiring of the multitude 
under the most solemn impressions was 
indeed a touching sight. The old wo- 
men as they looked out at their doors at 
the slowly passing stream of human 
beings, observing a party of soldiers 
among them, exclaimed :—‘‘ eh! sirs, 
what will become of us now, what will 
this turn to, the very sodgers are gang- 
ing to hear preaching.” He was nine 
weeks engaged in this ‘‘ Gospel tour,” 
as he calls it, during which “‘ he rode 
1200 miles on the same horse, and was 
moré or less engaged with public duty 
near eighty times.” Nevertheless it is 
painful to state what is mentioned in 
the recently published life of Mr. Hal- 
dane, on the testimony of Mr. John 
Campbell of Kingsland, that “ he never 
-heard of any conversion as the fruit of 
Mr. Hill’s tour, and that this fruitless- 
ness was attributable to the effect of the 
General Assembly’s pastoral admonition 
in distracting the good man’s mind, 
disturbing the solemnity of his feelings, 
and leading him to launch out against 
the bigotry of the Church, to the ex- 
clusion of the Gospel which he loved 
so much to preach.” 
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Mr. Hill had a mind of great origi- 
nality, and he spoke and acted often in 
an eccentric manner. But he was a 
man of great devotional fervour and his 
preaching, though peculiar, was accom- 
panied with an unction and power 
rarely equalled. His power of observa- 
tion was very acute. His imagination 
lively and fertile.—his memory was 
stored with anecdotes, and he availed 
himself of every thing that occurred to | 
him at the moment, whether simile or 
anecdote, with so much address as to 
lead Robert Hall, whom all will allow 
to have been a competent judge, to say 
of him, ‘‘ no man has ever drawn, since 
the days of the Saviour, such sublime 
images from Nature; here Mr. Hill ex- 
cels every other man.” 

Tn the summer of 1824, Mr. Hill 
again visited Scotland, though he was 
then in the eightieth year of his age, 
and the noble appearance of the vener- 
able minister, together with the ex- 
tremely interesting, anecdotical style of 
his address, excited the deepest interest 
in Edinburgh. He, after staying a few 
days, returned to the scene of his la- 
bours, and continued for several years 
to preside over Surrey Chapel. But he 
began to fail. In the prospect of his 
approaching departure, Mr. Hill said, 
‘* were I to live my life over again, I 
would preach just the same;” but 
checking himself he continued, “ I must 
not boast, I shall creep into heaven 
through some crevice in the door.” A 
friend in the room said, “ you would not 
give up the hope you have, sir, for the 
world.” ‘No,’ said he, *‘not for ten 
thousand worlds.” On the evening of 
11th April, 1833, he died, so gently 
that he might be said to fall asleep. 


JOHN HOWARD, 


The celebrated philanthropist, was born 
at Hackney, London, in the year 1726. 
Deficient in early education, either from 
his own incapacity or the neglect of his 
guardians, he was heir to a large for- 
tune, of which, however, his father in his 
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will expressly stipulated, he should not 
have the command until he had reached 
his 25th year. He was bound an ap- 
prentice to a wholesale grocer, but, dis- 
gusted with the drudgery, he purchased 
his indentures, and immediately set out 
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for a continental tour, On his return 
to England, he fell into a dangerous 
sickness, during which his landlady paid 
him such assiduous attentions, that, al- 
though she was a widow and much 
older than himself, he married her out 
of gratitude. His wife, dying not long 
after the marriage, he repaired a second 
time to the continerit, chiefly for the 
purpose of viewing the ruins of Lisbon. 
In the course of the voyage, the ship 
in which he sailed was overtaken by a 
French privateer, and all on board taken 
prisoners. In the place of his confine- 
ment, he experienced a great amount 
of personal privation in addition to the 
loss of liberty ; for at the first he scarcely 
tasted a morsel of food for the space 
of forty hours, and was not aliowed a 
single drop of water. On an exchange 
of prisoners, he regained his freedom ; 
but the remembrance of the miseries 
he endured during the period of his 
imprisonment, inspired the deepest 
sympathy with the whole class of 
unfortunates who are in the same pain- 
ful situation ; and he never allowed him- 
self to rest till he had brought the subject 
in aprinted book before the public, and in 
a petition before the British parliament. 
On his return from the continent, Mr. 
Howard married a second time. But 
his domestic happiness was again in- 
terrupted by the death of his wife, who 
left an only child. He now continued 
for several years to reside at his estate 
at Cardington, in the neighbourhood of 
Bedford, dividing his time between the 
domestic education of his son, and his 
public duties as a landlord and the high- 
sheriff of Bedfordshire, As a proprietor, 
he took great interest in the condition 
of his tenants and labourers, endeavour- 
ing to improve their houses, to increase 
their temporal comforts, and, at the same 
time, to diffuse amongst them the prin- 
ciples and hopes of genuine Christianity. 
As a magistrate, he inspected with min- 
ute care the state of the prisons under 
his jurisdiction, and having, from the 
sad state in which he found them, been 
led to extend his inquiries to similar 
establishments throughout the kingdom, 
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he laid the information he had aceumu- 
lated before Parliament, which, impress- 
ed with the necessity of reforming the 
prison discipline, passed some legisla- 
tive measures for promoting the health 
and morals of the prisoners. Fully em- 
barked in this course, he first visited 
every prison in the United Kingdom, 
and published, in 1777, the result of 
his investigations. He then directed his 
sympathies to the state of the prisons in 
foreign countries; and having now his 
last domestic tie painfully broken by the 
confinement of his only child in an asy- 
lum as a hopeless lunatic, he resolved 
to visit the continent on the benevolent 
errand of trying what he could for the 
relief of unhappy prisoners. In 1758 
he went across the channel, and during 
that and the four following years, he 
travelled through France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland, as well as 
through the countries of Southern 
Europe, inspecting the public prisons in 
all these kingdoms, and then published 
his observations. The very circumstance 
of his inquiries led to some improve- 
ments in those penal establishments ; 
and, in many cases of peculiar hard- 
ship, his earnest application in the 
proper quarters, issued in a mitigation 
of punishment, or in the entire liberation 
of the prisoner. 

Mr. Howard’s sympathy with suffer- 
ing humanity next took another and a 
far more hazardous course—viz., that of 
inquiring into the causes of the plague, 
and the- means ‘of averting that great 
scourge of mankind. For this purpose 
he travelled through those countries 
most liable to the ravages of the dread- 
ed pestilence—the countries on the north- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean—resided 
for a time successively at Constantinople 
and Smyrna,—then sailed to Venice in - 
a vessel which, on its arrival, had to 
perform quarantine, and thus enjoyed 
an opportunity of witnessing the most 
approved method of counteracting pes- 
tiferous infections. On his return to 
England, he published an account of 
the Lazarettos in Europe, a work which 
was read with great avidity, and pro- 
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duced a profound sensation on the minds 
of the British public. Determined to 
carry out his benevolent views to the 
fullest extent, Mr. Howard set out again 
on another and still more extensive tour 
of inquiry—the course of travels he 
had sketched embracing Russia, Tur- 
key, Asia Minor, Egypt, and the coast of 
Barbary. In 1789, he embarked, and 
after passing hastily through Holland 
and Germany, he repaired directly to 
St. Petersburgh, Moscow, and the shores 
of the Black Sea. It was while sojourn- 
ing at Kherson, that he was overtaken 
by fever, caught during a visit to a 
young lady who had requested the 
benefit of his Christian counsel and 
prayers. It proved to be of a very 
malignant type, and carried him off in 
a few days’ illness, on 20th January, | 
1790, The spot where his remains | 
were interred was pointed out by him- | 
self about 8 miles from Kherson; and | 
his wishes were so far fulfilled, that no | 
splendid monument has been erected 
over his grave: only instead of the sun- 
dial, which he ordered in his last will, 
arude and simple obelisk marks where 
the remains of Howard are deposited. 
The words vizit propter alios. “He 
lived for the good of others,” has been 
traced on the pillar by the hand of 
some admiring traveller. ‘‘ His phil- 
anthropy,” says Dr. Henderson, in his 
‘ Biblical Researches and Travels in| 
Russia’—“‘ was not mere animal sym- 
pathy, dignified and refined by its ex- 
istence in human nature, though he 
doubtless possessed that quality in no 
ordinary degree; nor did his charities 


flow from an ambition to be admired! 
and extolled by his fellow creatures,— | 
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his toilsome pilgrimages and unnum- 
bered acts of self-denial were not per- 
formed with the slightest idea of aton- 
ing for his sins, or meriting a seat in the 
mansions of bliss ;—the very thought he 
abhorred ; but his whole character was 
formed, and his practice regulated by 
the vital influence of that Gospel which 
reveals the Divine philanthropy ex- 
pending itself upon human weal. Con- 
ceiving himself to be an eternal debtor 
to the blessed Saviour, who stooped to 
the lowest depths of suffering, in order to 
rescue him from the horrors of immortal 
death, he was sweetly and powerfully 
constrained to imitate his bright ex- 
ample, the characteristics of which are 
strikingly depicted in the simple decla- 
ration, ‘ he went about doing good.’”’ 
Such was Howard, the most virtnous, 
and yet the most humble, of our race. 
“ My immortal spirit,’’ said he, ‘‘I cast 
on the sovereign mercy of God, through 
Jesus Christ, who is the Lord my 
strength, and my song; and [I trust 
has become my salvation. My desire 
is to be washed, and cleansed, and jus- 
tified, in the blood of Christ, and to 
dedicate myself to that Saviour who has 
bought us with a price. Finally, rest- 
ing upon this foundation, he was well 
prepared to address his last earthly friend 
and attendant, admiral Priestman, in 
these words,—‘ Priestman, you style 
this a dull conversation, and endeavour 
to divert my mind from dwelling on 
death; but I entertain very different 
sentiments. Death has no terror for 
me; it is an event I always look to 
with cheerfulness, if not with pleasure ; 
and, be assured, the subject is more 
grateful to me than any other.” 
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Was the son of the minister of Lough- 
borough, and born in the year 1680. 
His father, who showed a strong dis- 
position to favour the Puritans, having 
been, through the force of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, deprived of his living, settled 
in Lancaster, and supported himself by 
teaching. . His son, John, having shown 


a strong taste for classical learning, was, 
at an early age, fit for being sent to 
Cambridge. There, accordingly, he was 
entered a student, and remained long 
enough to obtain his first degree; but 
being desirous of prosecuting the study 
of the classics, which are not so much 
cultivated there as the exact sciences, 
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he removed to Oxford. At that univer- 
sity he made rapid progress in various 
branches of literature, took his degree 
of master of arts, and was subsequently 
chosen a fellow of Magdalen College. 
Having received ordination, he became 
minister of Great Torrington, in Devon- 
shire ; and the efficient as well as popu- 
lar manner in which he performed the 
duties of that station, spread his repu- 
tation far and wide. Having occasion 
to repair to London, he worshipped in 
the chapel at Whitehall, where his tall 
person, his dignified countenance and 
commanding appearance, arrested the 
attention of Cromwell; and, after offi- 
ciating several times in his presence, 
the Protector, who admired his style of 
preaching as much as he did his deport- 
ment, urged him to accept the situation 
of his domestic chaplain. A request from 
such a quarter being equivalent to a 
command, Howe could not refuse, though 
he was privately averse to the change. 
He came accordingly to Whitehall, and 
by the great acceptability of his pub- 
lic services, as well as his character 
for unbending integrity, stood high 
in the favour of his exalted patron. 
Such, however, was his honour and 
disinterestedness, that he took no ad- 
vantage of the Protector’s partiality 
to solicit favour for himself, and this 
did not escape the notice of Cromwell, 
who, on one occasion, when Howe was 
urging a petition in favour of somebody, 
said to him, ‘‘ You often apply to me 
in behalf of others, but you never have 
asked a single benefit for yourself or 
family. How does it happen that you 
do not seek an opportunity of promoting 
their advantage?” After Cromwell’s 
death, he retained his chaplaincy a few 
months under Richard Cromwell, and 
then returned to Torrington to resume 
his duties amongst his parishioners, re- 
solving that no similar considerations 
would prevail with him to leave them 
again. But what bribery could not 
have tempted him, conscience obliged 
him to do; and, when the act of Uni- 
formity was passed, he relinquished his 
parish in common with hundreds of the 
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best ministers of the time, content to 
lose its emoluments and influence, rather 
than make what he regarded as an un- 
principled and sinful conformity. De- 
pending entirely on the kindness of 
friends for shelter and support, he still 
preached the Gospel as often as he could 
enjoy a stolen opportunity, and for sev- 
eral years he continued to travel from 
place to place in the character of an 
itinerant preacher. Subsequently, even 
that course could be no longer pursued 
with safety ; and, accordingly, seeing no 
prospect of usefulness, he went, in 1671, 
to Ireland, in the capacity of chaplain 
to the household of Lord Mazarene. 
His lordship’s residence being close to 
Antrim, Mr. Howe was frequently in- 
vited to preach in the churches of that 
town and neighbourhood. An oppor- 
tunity of doing good, however, else- 
where, recalled him ere long from that 
agreeable situation. A number of his 
old people having settled in London in 
pursuit of their various branches of 
business, had formed themselves into 
a congregation, and were extremely de- 
sirous to obtain the benefit of his ser- 
vices as their minister, On their invita- 
tion reaching him, he instantly resolved 
to accept, and left Ireland for London in 
1675; and undertook the pastoral care of 
a church, many members of which were 
endeared to him by old recollections, 
and to which his reputation drew many 
others, eminent for wealth, talent, and 
position in society. 

But he durst not continue. In the 
obscurity of a rural retreat he might 
have escaped the vigilance of the gov- 
ernment myrmidons. But the pastorate of 
a Metropolitan congregation was too con- 
spicuous a station to be occupied long 
without attracting attention; and, deem- 
ing it far from being safe to remain in - 
this country, he went over to Holland, 
settling at Utrecht, and preaching regu- 
larly, either in his own house or in the 
English chapel. King James having 
deemed it expedient, in 1687, to grant 
toleration to the dissenters, Mr. Howe 
availed himself of the indulgence to re- 
turn. When the Revolution had estab- . 
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lished complete liberty of worship, he 
resumed his labours amongst his old 
people in Silver-Street, and to the end 
of his days took a lively interest and an 
active share in all measures affecting the 
interests or conducive to the progress of 
religion. Howe stands in the foremost 
rank of the Puritan divines. With 
talents of the highest order, he had 
diligently improved them by study; 
and, indeed, his faculties were con- 
stantly exerted, with all the energy of 
which he was capable, to overtake the 
whole circle of human knowledge. But 
great as were his abilities, and vast his 
stores of knowledge, his piety threw a 
sanctifying influence over all his gifts | 
and acquirements; and it is impossible’ 
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to read his works without being struck 
with the large and lofty views of Chris- 
tian truth they exhibit. His works, in 
their collected form, are found in every 
well-furnished theological library ; and 
several of the most popular treatises— 
such as his ‘* Redeemer’s Tears ”—have 
been published separately in recent times 
with recommendatory prefaces by dis- 
tinguished ministers. Although an old 
man, he continued in all his intellectual 
power and brightness like the sun of a 
summer evening, and to the last he en- 
joyed the clear unclouded serenity of 
Gospel peace and hope. His death oc- 
curred on 2d April, 1705, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 


HENRY HUNTER, D.D., 


Author of “Sacred Biography,” was a 
native of Culross, in Perthshire, where 
he was born on 25th August, 1741. 
Being a young lad of precocious ac- 
quirements, he was entered a student 
at the University of Edinburgh when 
he was not more than thirteen years of 
age; and so distinguished was his 
career that an application being made 
for a tutor to Mr. Boswell of Bal- 
muto, afterwards a Lord of Session, 
the professors united in recommending 
Hunter as of all their students the best | 
qualified, though he was still under | 
seventeen. The duties of that situation 
he performed with such ability and); 
discretion and showed at the same time 
so much amiability of manners as won 
the affections of the Boswell family. But 
he was obliged abruptly to dissolve the 
connexion by the illness and death of his 
own father, which recalled him home. At 
a subsequent period, heaccepted asimilar 
situation in the family of Lord Dundonald 
at Culross Abbey, where he continued till 
he was licensed as a probationer. On 
the 2d May, 1764, he obtained license 
from the Presbytery of Dunfermline, 
and his early career as a preacher was 
distinguished by an extraordinary de- 
-gree of popularity. The inhabitants of 
several parishes eagerly strove to ob- 


tain the benefit of his services, but he 
gave the preference to that of South 
Leith, in which he was ordained mini- 
ster on 9th January, 1766. Having 
gone, about three years after his settle- 
ment, from mere motives of curio- 
sity to see the wonders of the British 
metropolis, he was naturally invited by 
some of the Scotch ministers in London 
to preach. And his visit having ex- 
tended over several weeks, he had an 
opportunity of preaching in several 
of the Presbyterian congregations in the 
city. His dignified eloquence and po- 
pular delivery created a prodigious im- 
pression. He was thought to be one 
amongst the very few Scotch ministers 
that was admirably suited to the taste 
and associations of an English audience. 
And accordingly, almost immediately 
after his return, invitations were address- 
ed to him simultaneously from the two 
Scotch congregations in Swallow Street 
and in London Wall. On mature de- 
liberation he gave preference to the 
latter call, and after the usual form- 
alities of the Presbyterian Church had 
been observed, he was inducted into his 
new charge on 11th August, 1771. 
The University of Edinburgh, in token 
of their respect for his character as a 
man and his qualifications as a scholar, 
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conferred the degree of Doctor in Di- | of Lavater, and in the summer of 1787 
vinity upon him on the eve of his de- made a hurried journey to Switzerland 
parture. The Scotch residents in Lon- | to procure, in a personal interview with 
don were not mistaken in their impres- | the author, all the information requisite 
sion that the capital was the proper | for introducing his works in the most 
field for the display of Dr. Hunter’s | advantageous form to the knowledge of 
eminently popular talents. For no/the British public. Dr. Hunter did ac- 
sooner had he entered on the active | complish this contemplated translation, 
discharge of his public duties, than the | and the book, illustrated by Holloway’s 
Scotch Church, London Wall, which splendid engravings, met with a most 
had been a few weeks before almost | favourable reception. Dr. Hunter took 
totally deserted, became with the Lon- | a lively interest in all measures affect- 
doners a favourite place of public re-| ing the interests of education and re- 
sort. Crowds flocked every Sabbath to | ligion—especially those connected with 
hear the eloquent Scotchman, nor was | the land of his birth, and no society en- 
this, as is frequently the case, the mere | gaged a larger share of his time and 
effect of novelty—a first and ephemeral | attention than that for propagating 
burst of admiration which a farther and | Christian Knowledge in the Highlands. 
more intimate acquaintance in a great |For many years he acted as secretary 
measure diminishes, or entirely dispels. | of the corresponding board in London, 
The popularity of Dr. Hunter suffered| and undertook the chief responsibility 
no eclipse, and from the first day of his | of keeping its claims before the minds 
settlement till the period of his death, | of the aristocracy. : 

his congregation appreciated with eager; Dr. Hunter’s death was rather pre- 
delight and sat listening with the same! mature and sudden. In the autumn of 
breathless attention to the splendid elo-| 1812, he was seized with inflammation 
quence that fell from his lips. Amid] in the lungs, which, being attended with 
all the distractions of ministerial occu- | alarming symptoms, his medical friends 
pation in London, Dr. Hunter found | advised him to try a change of climate. 
leisure to enlighten the public through | He repaired to Bath and subsequently to 
the press. The literary work of his} Bristol Wells without experiencing any 
which is best known and on which his| benefit, and he died on 27th Oct., 1802. 
fame now rests is his ‘Sacred Bio-| Besides the works already enume- 
graphy,” a series of discourses on the} rated, Dr. Hunter was the author of two 
lives and characters of distinguished | volumes of “ Sermons,” ‘* Lectures on 
worthies that figure in the Sacred His- | the Evidences of Christianity,”’ transla- 
tory. They extended over a consider-| tions of ‘‘ Casteras, Memoirs of Ca- 
able period, being commenced in 1783) therine the Second of Russia,” “ So- 
and continued over the five following|nini’s Travels,” ‘‘ Pierre’s Studies of 
years. During the preparation of this| Nature,” ‘‘ Saurin’s Sermons,’’ and va- 
work for the press, Dr. Hunter became | rious French works of a moral and re- 
a convert to the physiognomical system ligious tendency. 
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Was the second daughter of Washing-{ philus, Earl of Huntingdon, who enter-’ 


ton, Earl Ferrers, and was born on 24th} tained similar feelings of sincere and 
August, 1707. At an early age her; devoted piety. The Countess was a 
mind was impressed with deep religious! warm admirer of Whitfield, a regular 
convictions, and she engaged much and | attendant on his ministry, and frequently 
frequently in exercises of devotion. In’ invited him to her table to enjoy his 
1728, and when she was at the age of conversation—proceedings with which 
twenty-one, she was married to Theo- | 


her noble husband, who was a great — 
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advocate for freedom of conscience, did 
not interfere, although he did not 
conceal his disapproval of many of 
Whitfield’s views and measures. On 
his lordship’s sudden death, which 
happened a few years after their 
marriage, she appointed Whitfield her 
chaplain, and, through his influence, 
formed the plan of expending a large 
portion of her immense income, on the 
erection of chapels and schools in Lon- 
don, and throughout Wales. For the 
supply of service in those places of 
worship, she applied at first solely to 
the evangelical clergy of the Established 
Church of England, but finding that she 
could not obtain a number sutticient for 
the various places in which her erec- 
tions were made, she formed the mag- 
nificent scheme of founding a col- 
lege of her own, in which young mini- 
sters might be educated and trained to 
the sacred duties of the ministry. This 
was the origin of Trevecka College, 
which was reared in 1768, in the 
Welsh parish of Talgarth, Brecknock- 
shire, and the superintendence of which 
she assigned to the care of the celebrated 
Fletcher of Madely. On the breaking 
out of the controversy which split the 
Methodists into two parties—the Armi- 
nian and Calvinistic Methodists—and 
Fletcher espousing the side of the former, 
he resigned, and Lady Huntingdon, who 
adhered to Whitfield and the Calvin- 
istic section, limited the powers of his 
successor by assigning to the president 
only the care of the educational depart- 
ment. She undertook herself the 
whole correspondence relative to the 
movements of her itinerant preachers, 
the supply of the various chapels, the 
period of their residence at each place, 
and determining all matters connected 
with the mode of worship. Her lady- 
ship, not content with studding the 
destitute localities of the provinces with 
new chapels, and despatching her itin- 
erant preachers to officiate in their 
rotation, — resolved on introducing 
the same active and well intended 
system of evangelizing into the neglected 
portions of London itself. For this pur- 
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pose she purchased the Pantheon, an 
immense theatre or circus at Spa-fields, 
which used to be open for entertainment 
and crowded by multitudes on the 
afternoons and evenings of the Lord’s 
day, and converted it into a place of 
worship. The first time it was opened 
for Divine service was in the beginning 
of 1777, but in order to supply by the 
weight of official authority in the 
ministers what might be wanting of 
suitable dignity in the associations of 
the place, she engaged the Revs. Herbert 
Jones and William Taylor, two regularly 
ordained clergymen, to conduct the ser- 
vice. The irregularity of their conduct 
in officiating in an unlicensed place, 
together with some alterations they, at 
her ladyship’s request, introduced into 
the Liturgy, were made the grounds of a 
charge laid by the parish minister of 
Clerkenwell against them before the 
consistorial court of the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The decree of that court was, 
that in the event of their persisting to 
preach in that place another Sabbath, 
their offence would be visited by no 
lighter punishment than expulsion from 
the Established Church. The two min- 


isters, with a few others favourable to 
Lady Huntingdon, anticipating the re- 
sult, determined on seceding from the 
Establishment, and, having drawn up 
a Confession of Faith, they subscribed 
it themselves, and appointed it to be 
subscribed by all the ministers of Lady 
Huntingdon’s connexion, as well as all 
future candidates for ordination. The 
first six were’ ordained and appointed 
by turns to do the duties connected with 
the Spa-fields Chapel. Another place 
of theatrical amusement of nearly simi- 
lar dimensions as the former, at White- 
chapel, was purchased by her ladyship, 
and being appropriated to the sacred 
purposes of religion, received the name 
it still bears of Sion Chapel. In these 
extensive schemes, Lady Huntingdon 
was advised and supported by two fe- 
male friends of congenial views, viz., 
Lady Anne Erskine and Miss Scott. 
The three held a council on every mea- 
sure that was adopted, uniting in social 
T 
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prayer for wisdom to direct them, but 
the greater portion of the expense was 
borne by Lady Huntingdon herself. 
The care of all the churches was no 
light burden, for the deliberations on 
her various schemes often cost her in- 
tense anxiety, and the execution of them 
always demanded Herculean efforts. 
In spite of all her mental and bodily 
fatigue, however, Lady Huntingdon 
was long spared in spirits and energy 
to pursue her self-imposed mission of 
Christian benevolence, and there is no 
doubt that she was the honoured instru- 
ment of doing much to awaken and 
diffuse a lively interest on the concerns 
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A celebrated Bohemian divine, and mar- 
tyr, was born about 1373, at a village 
called Hussinez, on the borders of the 
Black Forest. His parents, perceiving 
his fondness for study, and his strong 
natural talents, determined on giving 
him the advantage of a liberal educa- 
tion, and in accordance with this pur- 
pose sent him to the university of Prague, 
where he carried off the highest aca- 
demic honours. An opulent gentleman, 
John Mulheym, having built a chapel 
in Prague, to which he gave the name 
of Bethlehem, and liberally endowed it, 
appointed young Huss to be the first 
minister. He was at this time a Catho- 
lic, but sincere and conscientious; and, 
at the same time, distinguished by such 
a superior amount of learning and elo- 
quence, as well as dignified propriety of 
manners, that he was with general ap- 
probation appointed to the high office of 
Professor of Divinity in the university 
of Prague. The principles of Wickliffe 
were beginning at that time to make 
their way through Europe, and a young 
Bohemian nobleman, who had gone to 
England in the retinue of the Princess 
Anne on her marriage to Richard IL, 
having brought with him on his return 
‘some copies of the Reformer’s writings, 
gave a copy to Huss. The perusal 
transported Huss with the greatest 
‘delight, to find that Wickliffe’s senti- 
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of religion in many of the most ne- 
glected and most destitute parts of 
England and Wales, The expiry of the 
lease of Trevecka led to the discontinu- 
ance of that Welsh seminary. But 
a more commodious college was 
erected at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, 
from which a considerable number of 
students in theology are yearly sent 
forth. Lady Huntingdon, after reach- 
ing the advanced age of eighty-four, 
died, from the gradual decay of 
nature, at her mausion-house in Spa- 
fields, and her remains were conveyed 
for interment, to the family vault in 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 
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ments coincided so entirely with his own; 
and on his being elevated to the digni- 
fied office of rector of the university, he 
employed the influence of that high sta- 
tion to propagate the religious opinions 
he entertained. Both in his preaching 
in the pulpit, and in his prelections from 
his academic chair, he proclaimed the 
principles of Wickliffe. His eloquent 
declamations produced a profound im- 
pression on the minds of the people, who 
flocked in immense crowds to hear him, 
Four professors and a number of the 
students openly declared their adoption 
of the same sentiments, and the public 
mind, excited by their impassioned ex- 
posure of the low state of religion, of » 
the corruptions of the Church, and the 
vices of the clergy, was ready to follow 
any course which those popular leaders 
might recommend, The Papal author- 
ities took the alarm. The archbishop 
of Prague demanded that all copies of 
Wickliffe’s writings should be delivered 
up, 2 demand which Huss and his friends 
strenuously resisted. At length, Pope 
Alexander V. issued a Bull, enforcing 
the orders of the archbishop,—empower- 
ing him, in case of continued refusal, to 
proceed against the Professor and others 
by summary penalties, and to summon 
Huss to repair to Rome to answer for his 
conduct. Huss, confiding in the pro- 
tection of his sovereign, declined to obey 
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the summons by a personal appearance, 
but sent deputies to excuse his absence, 
and to answer the charges brought 
against him. The court of Rome, in 
such a case, would be satisfied with no 
lenient measures, and fulminated a sen- 
tence of excommunication against Huss 
and his associates. 

No way intimidated by this proceed- 
ing, the Bohemian reformer continued to 
inveigh against the enormous abuses of 
the Church ; and amongst the reigning 
evils which he decried, the sale of in- 
dulgences, and the encouragement of 
crusades, were amongst the most fertile 
themes of his declamation. The dis- 
courses of Huss and his friends, abound- 
ing as they did with graphic descrip- 
tions of the low state to which religion 
had fallen, and the flagrant corruptions 
which the selfish cupidity of the clergy 
encouraged and supported, produced an 
almost incredible sensation amongst 
the people. The magistrates interfered, 
and threw the most active and daring 
of the preachers into prison. The peo- 
ple were prevented from resorting to 
violence for the rescue of their friends 
and favourites by the solemn assurance 
of the authorities, that no personal in- 
jury would be inflicted. But this solemn 
promise was basely violated, by several 
of the more obscure of the reformers being 
privately executed; and Huss, and the 
more prominent leaders, prohibited un- 
der the severest penalties from entering a 
pulpit, or alluding to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters in his chair. But although debarred 
from preaching in public, he continued 
to discharge all the private duties of the 
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pastoral office, and amongst other plans 
he adopted, he proposed a series of ques- 
tions, which he recommended to the 
earnest consideration of the people, 
who were invited to come to him for 
the solution of their difficulties. 

On the assembling of the council of 
Constance in 1414, Huss having re- 
ceived a formal guarantee of safe con- 
duct for his journey to and from that 
place, both from the emperor, and, it is 
said, from the Pope also, resolved to 
obey the summons by attending the 
council. But all the pledges given were 
basely violated. Charges having been 
formally laid against him, the cardinals, 
after long deliberation in private, con- 
demned him to imprisonment for six 
months. It was an aggravation of his 
punishment that he was dragged from 
prison to prison, treated with the great- 
est iniumanity, and, finally, at a sub- 
sequent diet of the council, at which he 
was not allowed to be present, pro- 
nounced guilty of heresy. The vehe- 
ment protest of the emperor obtained for 
him this extent of indulgence only—that 
he was admitted to an audience of the 
council. But his admission into the 
court was a cruel mockery and solemn 
farce, as he was not allowed to enter on 
his defence, but remanded to the prison 
for a month, and then doomed to a vio~ 
lent death by the flames. He endured 
his cruel fate with the strong faith and 
magnanimity of a Christian ; and in this 
case the proverb was remarkably veri- 
fied—that the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the church. 
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Bishop of Antioch, who flourished in 
the second century, was educated in the 
knowledge of Christianity under the 
Apostle John, and enjoyed the privilege, 
it is said, of an acquaintance also with 
Peter and Paul. Whatever portion of 
truth may be in these traditions, it is 
certain that he was early known as a 
decided Christian, and in so high esti- 
mation was he held, that, about the 


period of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he was chosen Bishop of Antioch, and 
continued to hold that dignified office, 
in spite of obloquy and persecution, for 
the long period of forty years. Antioch 
being, in the early ages of the Church, 
one of the most important and flourish- 
ing cities of the Roman empire, and 
being, moreover, the place where, from 
the vast number of all classes of the in- 
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habitants who professed the religion of 
Christ, the name of Christians was 
first applied,—Ignatius, of course, their 
minister, overseer, and suide, became 
‘the observed of all observers ;” and 
as the loftiest towers are most exposed 
to the thunderbolts of heaven, so wher- 
ever persecution broke out against the 
Church, a person holding the prominent 
place that Ignatius did, was sure to be 
the first against whom its shafts would 
be directed. Accordingly, on the ar- 
rival of the Emperor Trajan in Antioch, 
in the year 107, in prosecuting his war- 
like expedition against the Parthians 
and Armenians, the state, number, and 
supposed treasonable designs of the 
Christians were subjects of his anxious 
inquiry. Ignatius was summoned into 
the imperial presence, where he under- 
went a strict examination; and on his 
avowing himself a Christian, and de- 
claring that the ultimate design of 
Christianity was to demolish idolatry, 
and on its ruins establish the kingdom 
of Christ, he was immured in prison, 
sentenced to be sent to Rome, and to be 
destroyed by wild beasts. Ignatius, 
who had seen all the Apostles succes- 
sively seal their testimony with their 
blood, had long anticipated a similar 
martyrdom. He, therefore, heard the 
announcement of his doom without 
emotion, and without any expression, 
save the utterance of this pious ejacula- 
tion:—‘*I thank thee, O Lord, that 
thou hast condescended to honour me 
with thy love, and hast thought me 
worthy, with thy Apostles, to be bound 
with chains.” Having concluded these 
words, he cheerfully submitted to the 
imposition of his fetters, and commend- 
ing the Church to the care of its Divine 
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Was a native of Annan, Dumfriesshire, 
where he was born on 15th August, 
1792, His father, Gavin Irving, was 
a tanner, who prosecuted his business 
so successfully as to acquire a consider- 
able portion of landed property in the 
neighbourhood, and to hold for many 
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Head, embarked in the vessel that was 
to carry him to Rome. Arrived at 
Smyrna, where he had an interview 
with Polycarp, he wrote pastoral letters 
to the various churches of Asia; and, 
at a more advanced period of his voy- 
age, he wrote back to Polycarp and the 
Church at Smyrna, exhorting them to 
remain steadfast and immovable in their 
holy faith. Those seven epistles are 
still extant; and though the genuine- 
ness of one or two of them has been, 
without sufficient reason, called in ques- 
tion, enough remains to attest the 
ardour and zeal which Ignatius cherished 
for the glory of the Saviour and the sal- 
vation of men. The Christians of 
Rome, who, though unacquainted with 
his person, were familiar with his name 
and holy character, received him with 
mingled emotions—of sorrow, to see so 
excellent and venerable a man devoted 
to so horrid a fate, and—of thankfulness 
that none of these things could move 
him. With the exception of the short 
occasional interviews which his Chris- 
tian friends were permitted to have with 
him, the good man passed the interval 
between his arrival in Rome and his 
martyrdom, in fervent prayers for the 
peace and prosperity of the Church. 
The 20th December being the day ap- 
pointed for his execution, he was led 
into the area of the Amphitheatre, and 
the ravenous beasts being let loose, 
rushed upon him with such impetuous 
fury, that they soon left not a vestige of 
his body, except a few bones, which 
the deacons, his two friends who had 
accompanied him on his sad voyage, 
collected, carefully preserved, and con- 
veyed them to Antioch for interment. 
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years a magisterial office in the burgh 
of Annan, His mother’s name was 
Lowther, daughter of a.small proprietor 
in the adjoining parish of Dornock, 
whose family, it is said, were of German 
origin, and traced their descent from 
the great Reformer, Lowther being a. 
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corruption of Luther. Edward acquired 
the rudiments of knowledge at a school 
taught by a matron, from whose care 
he was removed to the classical semi- 
nary of Mr. Hope, a provincial school- 
master of considerable reputation. But 
Edward was not remarkable for his in- 
dustry in the classics, or for his devotion 
to any branch of learning, except arith- 
metic, of which he was passionately 
fond. ‘ From his boyhood he was daring 
and difficult to control; foremost to 
climb the highest crag on the glen-side, 
or to stem the tide on the Solway Frith. 
In his dress, manners, and expressions, 
he was singular. As years rolled on, 
his best-loved haunts were neither the 
public walk, nor the ordinary amuse- 
ments of youth, but solitary rambles to 
the spots where the martyrs to the 
Presbyterian faith had preached or died.” 
In due time he was removed to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he excelled 
so much in mathematics, that the late 
Professor Leslie, on being applied to, 
recommended him as of all his students 
the most competent to undertake the 
mathematical department in the Burgh 
School of Haddington. A year after he 
was invited to a similar, but more lu- 
erative, situation in the school of Kir- 
ealdy. In that place he remained seven 
years, during which, having completed 
his collegiate course, he became a licen- 
tiate of the Established Church; and, 
at the same time, formed a matrimonial 
betrothment to Miss Martin, daughter 
of the parish minister—a betrothment 
which issued in a marriage as soon as 
he was settled in London. “ At this 
period he appeared with the habiliments, 
habits of thinking, and manners of the 
previous century.’’ Happening to spend 
a Sabbath in Edinburgh, he preached 
for Dr. Andrew Thomson, in St. George’s 
Church, where Dr. Chalmers was his 
hearer. The arrangement had been 
made, unknown. to him, between the 
two Doctors, and the result was, that 
Dr. C. having formed a highly favour- 
able opinion of his talents, procured his 
appointment to be the assistant minis- 
ter in St. John’s, Glasgow. His 
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ministrations there were never popular. 
The affected style of composition which 
he cultivated, formed on the model of 
Hooker and Milton’s prose, and the re- 
condite view he strove to take of every 
subject he undertook to handle, were 
disliked by many ; while his overbear- 
ing dogmatisms in the pulpit, even at 
this early period, disgusted more. But 
still, amid all his eccentricities, those 
who could look beneath the surface 
discovered a mine of intellectual wealth 
—perceived that, whether in the place 
of public instruction or in social in- 
tercourse, Edward Irving was no ordi- 
nary man, and anticipated for him a 
brilliant career as soon as he was placed 
in a situation where his peculiar talents 
could be appreciated. In 1822, Mr. 
Irving was invited, as the assistant of 
Dr. Chalmers, to preach in the church 
of the Caledonian Asylum in London, 
which was then vacant. He accepted 
the invitation; and it is said, that so 
obscure was he at the time, the au- 
dience did not exceed fifty persons on 
any of the four successive Sabbaths he 
officiated during this first visit. The elec- 
tors, however, were unanimous in their 
opinion of his rare merits, as well asin the 
the suitableness of his appointment ; and 
having procured, through the influence 
of the late Duke of York, Patron of the 
Asylum, an Act of Parliament dispensing 
with the necessity of the minister of that 
church preaching one-half of the Sab- 
bath in Gaelic, Irving was elected, and 
introduced to his London charge by Dr. 
Chalmers, in August, 1822. The power 
of eloquence, which he certainly dis- 
played in no common degree in his 
better days—the quaintness of his style 
—the energy of his delivery—and the 
indiscriminate attacks he made upon 
what he thought faulty in all denomi- 
nations—in short, the entire novelty of 
his manner attracted multitudes of ail 
classes, insomuch, that the church in 
which he officiated, from having been 
almost deserted, was soon occupied by 
1500 regular seat-holders, It became 
‘the fashion” to attend Mr. Irving’s 
church. People of rank and influence, 
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attracted by curiosity, repaired to wit- 
ness this far- famed northern light. 
Literary men, philosophers, statesmen— 
in the number of whom were Canning 
and Brougham, Mackintosh and Scar- 
lett, Lord Ripon, Lady Jersey, the 
Marchioness of Conyngham, and others 
in the highest circles of the aristocracy, | 
and the rumour even went that George 
the Fourth was once there incog. Flat- 
tered by this splendid assemblage of 
the highest personages in the kingdom, 
Mr. Irving addressed his hearers under 
the distinctive classes of ‘ imaginative 
men—political men—legal men—scien- | 
tific men, with each of whom he pro- 
posed to debate the matter of their 
soul’s salvation.”” Within a year of 
his settlement in the metropolis, he pub- 
lished a series of his discourses, under 
the singular title—‘ For the Oracles of 
God, Four Orations; For Judgment | 
to come, an Argument in Nine Parts,”’ 
The volume was dedicated to Dr. Chal-| 
mers; and such was the extraordinary 
demand for it, that three editions were 
sold in less than six months. It cer- 


tainly did possess, in no small degree, 
the elements that ensure great popu- 
larity ; for, passing over the ques- 
tionable character of its theology, and 


the affectation of an antiquated style, 
the discourses abound with many splen- 
did passages, in which the narrative 
and descriptive talent of the author 
shines forth with surpassing brilliancy. 
In May, 1824, Mr. Irving preached 
the anniversary sermon for the London 
Missionary Society,—Tottenham-Couri 
Chapel, one of the largest places of 
worship in London, being chosen for 
the occasion. Long before the hour of 
service, the edifice was densely crowded, 
and multitudes were obliged to go away, 
having no hope of admission. Mr. 
Irving at this period was in the habit of 
protracting his services to an enormous 
length, and, on this occasion, he so ex+ 
hausted his strength, that he was 
obliged to pause twice during the deli- 
very of his discourse, when the audience 
sang a few verses of ahymn. It was 
afterwards published under this title :— 
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‘‘ For Missionaries after the Apostolic 
Schools; a series of Orations, in Four 
Parts,”’ and dedicated to the late S. T. 
Coleridge, Esq., for whom Mr. Irving 
had conceived a strong attachment. It 
contains many passages of great beauty 
and splendour, and, like the former vo- 
lume of Mr. Irving’s, enjoyed an 
extensive circulation. But whatever 
favour it met with from the general 
public, it gave deep offence to the Di- 
rectors of the Missionary Society—as 
the preacher attacked the existing pro- 
vision for missions, as well as the 
character of modern missionaries, in 
supporting the preposterous theory 
that all who go to heathen lands to 
preach the Gospel, should—even in this 
age when the miraculous agency of the 
Spirit has ceased—go forth, like the 
primitive disciples, ‘‘ without purse, 
scrip, cr change of raiment.” In the 
following year, 1825, Mr. Irving con- 
sented to preach at the anniversary 
meeting of the Continental Society, and 
as on that occasion, too, his discourse 
exceeded in length the powers of human 
endurance, several of the leading mem- 
bers of committee left the church before 
the preacher had finished. Mr. Irving 
soon after entered on a new era of his 
ministerial career. Whether the influ- 
ence of Mr. Coleridge had imbued him 
with a love of mysticism, or whether it 
was the natural tendency of his mental 
constitution, Mr. Irving entered on the 
study of unfulfilled prophecy, assuming 
it to be the grand key to the right inter- 
pretation of the Bible. He was drawn 
into this course of study by the influence 
of Henry Frere, Esq., who, from his 
high-toned spirituality, soon superseded 
Coleridge in Mr. Irving’s affections, and 
he joined that band of Christian friends, 
who, from their meeting at the seat of 
Henry Drummond, Esq., to explore the 
prophetic records, were called the ‘* Al- 
bury School of Prophets.’’ Mr. Irving, 
carried away by the principles of this 
school, was gradually led into tle great- 
est extravagances of opinion; and 
thinking that he had made some grand 
discoveries, for a time made the sub- 
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ject of unfulfilled prophecy the great 
theme that engrossed his attention to 
the exclusion of all others. After hav- 
ing given a series of lectures on the 
subject in London, he announced his in- 
tention of re-delivering them in Edin- 
burgh, during the sitting of the General 
Assembly, in May, 1829. St. Cuth- 
bert’s church, the largest in Edinburgh, 
was secured for him, and notwithstand- 
ing the early hour—7 o’clock A.M. 
when each lecture began—the church 
was filled every morning with a densely 
crowded audience. Beyond curiosity 
or astonishment, however, no other 
sentiments were produced in the minds 
of the hearers ;—for the lectures were so 
full of obscure discussions, and unintel- 
ligible jargon, that the best friends, and 
early admirers of Irving, were grieved 
by the lamentable display. The adop- 
tion of those Millenarian views, together 
with the ideas he entertained of the 
model Christian church, described in 
the New Testament, led him into still 
greater absurdities—especially that of 
supposing that nothing but a want, or 
deficiency of faith, prevented the gift of 
miracles being still exercised in the 
church ; and hence the country was ere 
long startled with repeated rumours 
that amongst his followers there was 
revived the ancient power of speaking 
with unknown tongues, and performing 
miraculous cures. These strange pro- 
ceedings, together with the sad doctrinal 
errors into which Mr. Irving fell regard- 
ing the peccability of Christ’s human 
nature, led to the interference of the 
Church Courts. The Presbytery of 
London having proved the charges 
against him, a libel was prepared, and 
formally served on him by the Presby- 
tery of Annan, from whom he had re- 
ceived ordination, and the result was 
his formal excommunication by the 
Church of Scotland—his consequent 
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expulsion from the church which had 
so long been the scene of his public 
ministrations, and his withdrawal to a 
new place of worship, with the deluded 
party of his flock who followed him in 
all his vagaries. The remainder of Mr. 
Irving’s ministry was a continued exhi- 
bition of the same disorderly scenes, and 
the propagation of the same unscriptu- 
ral errors. The intense anxiety, and 
ineessant labours which this latter con- 
centrated on him, undermined his health, 
and obliged him to retire for a time 
from the scene of his public duties. At 
Glasgow, whither he had come during 
his tour in the hope of recruiting his 
health, he was taken so ill, that he 
could proceed no farther; and, after 
lingering some time, he died, exhibiting 
all the symptoms of old age, although 
he was only in the forty-second year of 
his age. It is said that, on his death- 
bed, he seemed on several occasions 
about to make a recantation of his 
errors, but was from circumstances pre- 
vented. His remains lie interred in 
the Cathedral Church of Glasgow. 

Mr. Irving was a splendid specimen 
of perverted talent ; but still, amid all 
his eccentricities and aberrations, there 
were exhibitions of extraordinary intel- 
lectual power, and high-toned principle, 
which called forth the admiration of the 
greatest men of the age. Mr. Carlyle 
has said, “ What the Scottish uncele- 
brated Irving was, they that have only 
seen the London celebrated and distorted 
one can never know. His was the 
freest, brotherliest, bravest human soul 
mine ever came into contact with. I 
call him, on the whole, the best man [ 
ever—(often frail enough)—found in 
the world, or now hope to find.” 
‘‘ His preaching,” said Dr. Chalmers, ’ 
‘is like Italian music, appreciated only 
by connoisseurs,” , 
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Author of the Scottish Dictionary,” | was first pastor of the congregation of 
was the only son of an Anti-burgher cler- | Havannah (now Duke) Street, Glasgow, 
gyman, the Rev. John Jamieson, who | afterwards of a new congregation in 
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Anderston—then one of the rural sub- 
urbs of the same city. Young Jamie- 
son was born in Glasgow on 3d March, 
1759, and very early displayed the 
possession of intellectual powers above 
the average standard of ability. Had 
he lived in the present day and enjoyed 
all the advantages of our highly ad- 
vanced system of education, he might 
at the outset of life have been placed on 
a vantage-ground, which, with his 
great capabilities of learning, would 
have enabled him to make far greater 
conquests in the uncultivated tracts of 
literature than he actually achieved. 
But elementary education at that time 
was much neglected’ in Scotland—a 
strong prejudice existed in the minds of 
many pious people against what was 
regarded as a fashionable affectation of 
speaking and writing English with cor- 
rectness, and the old minister of An- 
derston, though eminently a man of 
God, being one of the most hostile to the 
increasing innovations on the vernacu- 
lar Scotticisms—the early education of 
his son was conducted under consider- 
able disadvantages. In proportion to 
the contempt that was felt, however, for 
the English language, was the ardour 
with which the classics were studied, 
and young Jamieson had made such 
rapid progress in that branch of learn- 
ing, that he was considered advanced 
enough to enter the University of 
Glasgow at the early age of nine. 
Young as he was at that period, he not 
only evinced a strong and decided pre- 
dilection for literature—but his taste 
for the particular departments of liter- 
ary pursuit in which he afterwards ex- 
celled, began even then to show itself, 
To Mr. Muirhead, professor of hu- 
manity, belongs the merit of having 
first awakened in the bosom of the 
future lexicographer a fondness for trac- 
ing the roots and variations of words, 
as well as for investigating the general 
philosophy of language,—and this taste 
was inspired and carefully fostered at a 
time when etymological researches were 
new in the schools and almost entirely 
unknown in this northern part of the 
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kingdom. Being destined for the min- 
istry in connexion with the Associate 
or Anti-burgher Synod, he entered, at 
the age of fourteen, into the Divinity 
Hall, then held at Alloa, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. William 
Moncrieff ; and as the theological session 
of that body lasted only during six or 
eight weeks in autumn, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity of a winter resi- 
dence in Edinburgh to take an extended 
course of literature and philosophy under 
Dugald Stewart and other eminent pro- 
fessors who then adorned that university. 
With the industry of the busy bee, 
which sucks honey from every flower, 
he repaired with indefatigable ardour 
to every accessible source of knowledge; 
and had already begun to accumulate 
those vast and varied treasures of liter- 
ary information for which in after life 
he was distinguished. But it is deserv- 
ing of notice as developing his charac- 
ter, that amid all his eager thirst for 
general knowledge, his personal re- 
ligion was not neglected. The juvenile 
piety, which, before leaving his father’s 
house, had put forth the most promis- 
ing blossoms, continued, as his youth 
advanced, to bring forth good fruits, 
and during his residence in Edinburgh 
his serious character and solid attain- 
ments procured him an extensive ad- 
mission into the religious cireles of the 
metropolis, and made him a welcome 
guest at all times in the houses of seve- 
ral pious individuals, both amongst the 
clergy and laity, amongst whom may 
be mentioned the good Dr, Erskine 
of the Greyfriar’s Church. Jamieson 
became a licentiate in 1779, being then 
only twenty-one years of age, but his 
precocious talents and superior acquire- 
ments appeared to justify the Presbytery 
of Glasgow in granting him license to 
preach before the usual age. He proved 
a very popular preacher. Competing 
calls were given him from vacant con- 
gregations in Perth, Dundee, and For- 
far, and the Synod, with whom the 
right of determining in such eases lies, 
decided in favour of Forfar, although it 
was the smallest congregation of the 
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three, consisting of people chiefly in 
humble condition, and offering only a 
stipend of £50 per annum. But it 
was a new station, and the supreme 
court, in appointing him to that place, 
evinced their great confidence in his 
abilities, as the most competent of all 
the young preachers in their connexion 
to advance by his popular talents the 
cause of the Secession in that unbroken 
ground. But their decision was a 
severe disappointment to Mr. Jamieson’s 
feelings at the time, and it required no 
small exercise of Christian principle to 
submit to the arrangement, as being 
the allotment of an all-wise Providence. 
In August, 1780, he was ordained mi- 
nister of the Anti-burgher congregation 
in Forfar, and the anticipations of the 
Synod were not long in being realized 
by the rapid and extensive success of 
his ministry in that neighbourhood. 
The admirable discourses he preached 
in the pulpit, together with the fidelity 
of his pastoral attentions, were not 
only highly acceptable to his original 
hearers, but to numbers, who, without 
embracing his sectarian principles, at- 
tended his church to enjoy the benefit 
of his ministrations ; while by his man- 
ners and attainments as a gentleman 
and a scholar he was cordially welcomed 
in private and social circles, into which 
no dissenting minister before him had 
been admitted. In fact, his polished 
elegance, his extensive information, his 
stores of interesting and instructive 
anecdote were mainly instrumental in 
removing the rooted prejudices which 
were then very generally entertained 
against the seceding ministers as a 
vulgar and half-educated class—and in 
the hospitable mansion of Mr. Dempster 
of Dunnichen, the liberal-minded mem- 
ber of parliament for the county, with 
whom Mr. Jamieson was on terms of 
intimate friendship, he enjoyed frequent. 
opportunities of meeting with cultivated 
society, and occasionally with the most 
distinguished characters in politics, li- 
terature, and science. Thus his ap- 
pointment to Forfar, which he had 
strongly deprecated as an undesirable 
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place of residence, secured him many 
advantages, of which, had his pub- 
lic career commenced with either of 
the other congregations which solicited 
his services, he would have been de- 
prived ; and though he might have been 
known and valued as a preacher, he 
would have had no opportunity for 
the literary leisure which, with the li- 
mited range of ministerial duty in that 
town, he so amply enjoyed. It was dur- 
ing his incumbency at Forfar that 
many of his theological works were 
composed, and that he laid the founda- 
tion of those greater undertakings in 
the department of philological and an- 
tiquarian research, which raised him at 
a later period to high and enduring re- 
nown. Shortly after his settlement he 
married Miss Charlotte Watson, daugh- 
ter of a respectable gentleman who had 
landed property both in Angus-shire and 
Perthshire, and by his union with this 
lady, who was possessed of a lively dis- 
position and great accomplishments 
besides her genuine piety, his happiness 
for more than half-a- century, was 
greatly promoted. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued with unflagging diligence his 
ministerial duties in public, while he 
was preparing in private to turn his 
theological and literary acquisitions to 
account by entering on a career of 
authorship. His first publication, which 
was entitled ‘* Socinianism Unmasked,” 
and which appeared in 1788, in which 
he assumed the character of a contro- 
versialist, was undertaken to refute the 
erroneous doctrines of Dr. M‘Gill of 
Ayr, and consisted of a series of letters 
addressed to ministers of the Church of 
Scotland. It was an able performance, 
distinguished by its lucid arrangement, 
logical deductions, and sound theology, 
—and obtained an extensive circula- 
tion, all the more that it was writ- 
ten in a temperate spirit while at 
the same time he firmly maintained the 
cause of Scriptural truth. In the year 
following appeared his ‘‘ Sermons on 
the Heart,” in two volames—a work to 
which the reputation he had obtained 
by his publication in answer to M‘Gill 
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had prepared the religious public to 
give a favourable reception. It was 
issued from the house of a London pub- 
lisher—a precaution necessary to se- 
cure attention to a Scottish author in 
those days. 

During his visit to London in con- 
nexion with this publication, he re- 
ceived extensive introductions through 
Dr. Erskine of Edinburgh, and others, 
to all the leading persons in the re- 
ligious society of the metropolis—such 
as John Newton, Venn, Cecil, Wilber- 
force, and Howard. And, as the aboli- 

_tion of the slave trade was then the 
grand question that was absorbing the 
public interest, he published, at the 
same time, a little poem, which had 
been composed several years before, 
entitled, ‘‘The Sorrows of Slavery.” 
During the next four years, Dr Jamieson 
was engaged in preparing a work of 
great importance, viz., ‘‘ A Vindication 
of the Doctrine of Scripture, and of the 
Primitive Faith, concerning the Deity 
of Christ, in reply to Dr. Priestley’s 
History of Early Opinions.” It was 
published in two large volumes, in 1794, 
and contributed more than any of his 
former publications, to establish his 
reputation for great ability, vast erudi- 
tion, and patient research. But it was 
too learned a work to enjoy an exten- 
sive circulation; and hence, although 
its value was acknowledged by those 
who were capable of appreciating the 
rare treasures of learning it contained, 
it did not become popular in the circles 
which are generally considered as com- 
prising the religious public. ‘It is, 
however,” as his biographer very justly 
remarks, “a work of permanent inte- 
rest and importance, honourable alike 
to the literature and theology of Scot- 
land—a work which, while it throws 
much light on the faith, opinions, and 
usages of the early church, will remain 
as an impregnable defence of the old, 
important, and most consolatory doc- 
trine, that Jesus Christ is a Divine 
person, God over all, blessed for ever.” 

The fame of Dr. Jamieson, having 
been extensively diffused by these vari- 
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ous works, led to his removal from the 
obscurity of a provincial residence, to a 
sphere of greater usefulness that had 
opened in Edinburgh. The death of 
Mr Adam Gibb occasioned a vacancy 
in the Nicolson Street congregation 
—and the Synod having sanctioned 
the unanimous application made by 
that people for the services of Dr. 
Jamieson, he was loosed from his pas- 
toral connexion with the people in 
Forfar, and admitted to his new charge 
in Edinburgh, in May, 1797. ‘The 
congregation over which he was now 
placed, was large, enlightened, and 
respectable. The instruction and the 
care of such a people, required on his 
part diligent study and preparation ; 
and he gave himself to the work of the 
pastorate, and the other matters of 
public religious interest in Edinburgh, 
with zeal, activity, and perseverance. 
Still, he found leisure to pursue his 
studies, and to give to the world, from 
time to time, works of great erudition, 
ability, and excellence.’’ Not to speak 
of some pamphlets on subjects of passing 
interest, he published, in 1802, his 
“Use of Sacred History,” in two vo- 
lumes, the design of which was to 
deduce, from the leading facts and 
events described in the sacred history, 
the religious truths they were designed 
to teach. The idea was new and 
original, and it is executed in a happy 
and masterly manner. But the great 
work of Dr. Jamieson, was his 
“Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage,” which was published in 1808, 
in two volumes, quarto, and completed 
by the publication of two supplemen- 
tary volumes, in 1825. It was a work 
of national importance, which ‘+ imme-~ 
diately became popular, and excited a 
lively interest in all classes—effecting a 
complete revolution in public opinion, 
both as to the origin of the people of 
Scotland, and their language ; and it 
will uot only remain a monument of 
the indefatigable labour, the profound 
learning, and the antiquarian research 
of the author, but will transmit, to 
future ages, the language of a brave, 
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independent, and high-minded people.” 
This great work was followed, in 1811, 
by another of antiquarian interest, also 
relating to Scotland—* An Historical 
Account of the Ancient Culdees, and 
of their religious settlements in Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland”—and in 
1814, by a second, entitled, ‘‘ Hermes 
Seythicus: or the Radical Affinities of 
the Greek and Latin Languages to the 
Gothic,” &c. Both of these works 
were suggested by the philological 
researches connected with the compila- 
tion of his dictionary—and they are 
highly prized by scholars, as valuable 
contributions to the storehouse of litera- 
ture, but possessed of few or no attrac- 
tions to the general reader. 

By these learned labours Dr. Jamieson 
established a claim on national grati- 
tude—and, accordingly, a pension of 
one hundred pounds was granted him 
for life. Besides his publications already 
mentioned, he was the author of various 
works in the departments both of general 
literature and theology ; and his name, 
so widely known, and highly respected 
both by British and foreign scholars, 
has shed no small lustre on the litera- 
ture of the Secession Church of Scot- 
land. Exhausted by his intense and 
long-continued exertions, as well as by 
the growing infirmities of age, Dr. 
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Jamieson, in 1830, resigned his charge, 
and retired on an annuity allowed him 
by his grateful and attached congrega- 
tion. Amid all his devotion to litera- 
ture, Dr. Jamieson was a most diligent 
and conscientious minister ; and, while 
his pulpit services were always accept- 
able, he shone with almost unrivalled 
celebrity as an expositor of Divine 
truth. His accurate and extensive 
information enabled him to bring out 
of his ample treasures things new and old 
—and, by a very happy combination of 
the doctrinal and the practical, he made 
his lectures interesting and useful to all 
classes. The author of this work used to 
hear him in early youth, and deems him- 
self honoured in having an opportunity 
of recording his tribute of gratitude to a 
venerable friend who first imbued him 
with a taste for the pursuits of Biblical 
literature. Dr. Jamieson died in Edin- 
burgh in 1888, in the full enjoyment of 
the comforts and hopes of the Gospel. 
‘‘ His death was universally re- 
gretted,” as the writer of his memoir, 
in Tait’s Magazine, observes—‘‘ as in 
life he had been esteemed and beloved, 
not more for his learning, piety, and 
social qualities, than as one of the few 
remaining links which connect Scottish 
society with the past.” 
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A celebrated English author, was the 
only son of Sir Roger Jenyns, and born 
in London in 1704. While a student 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, his 
genius appeared in the composition of 
sprightly and entertaining essays after 
the fashion of the time, many of which 
were afterwards published in Dodsley’s 
collection. His family influence brought 
him early into public life—for, having 
been chosen representative of the county 
of Cambridge, and repeatedly re-elected, 
he continued to sit in Parliament for the 
long period of forty years. He began 
his career by supporting the policy of 
Sir Robert Walpole; and for this im- 
portant service he was rewarded by 


being made, in 1775, one of the Com- 
missioners of the Board of Trade—an 
office which he held for five-and-twenty 
years. As a country gentleman and a 
magistrate, Mr Jenyns appeared to 
much greater advantage than in the 
political world; but it is as a Christian 
and a writer on religious subjects, that 
we assion him a place in this biogra- 
phical record of eminently Christian 
men, In this respect an interest of no 
ordinary kind attaches to the name and 
character of Jenyns—for during the 
early part of his long life, after he 
had arrived at maturity, he was an 
avowed infidel. His chosen friends were 
chiefly of the same sceptical turn, but 
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he outstripped them all in the bold and 
offensive character of his infidelity— 
and it is even said that he had sat down 
to read the Scriptures with the express 
desire of exposing their spurious claims, 
and holding them up to public ridicule. 
Like many other of the boldest and 
most celebrated sceptics of modern 
times, he was a total stranger to the 
book which he had allowed himself to 
treat with the sneer of contempt. A 
very brief examination was sufficient to | 
show him that the character and tone | 
of the Bible was very different from 
what he had supposed. He was struck, 
especially, with admiration of the sub- 
lime doctrines, and the beautiful mor- 
ality of the New Testament; and in 
carrying on a course of earnest syste- 
matic’ examination into the claims of 
the sacred volume, his mind was so 
overpowered with the accumulated evi- 
dence of the divine origin and authotity 
of the Scriptures, that he renounced his 
scepticism, avowed himself a firm be- 


liever, and, for the benefit of others 
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who, like himself, might have been 
entangled in tbe errors of infidelity, 
published the result of his inquiries in 
a small volume, entitled, ‘‘ A View of 
the Internal Evidences of the Christian 
Religion ”—a volume which still con- 
tinues to hold a respectable place 
amongst works on the deistical con- 
troversy, and the value of which is all 
the greater, that the author surveys the 
subject from a point of view which none 
but an infidel in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, could occupy. Mr 
Jenyns wrote, also, a “Free Inquiry 
into the Origin of Evil,’’ besides poems 
and political tracts. Mr. Jenyns pos- 
sessed a mind of a high order, and of 
great independence. In his religious 
system he held some speculative opinions 
of a rather peculiar kind. But he 
adhered cordially and closely to the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel— 
and his sole reliance was on the atoning 
and intercessory merits of the Saviour. 
His death took place in London on 18th 
December, 1787. 
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One of the most pious and learned fathers 
of the Church, was born about the year 
329 at Strido, a town of Dalmatia. 
His parents who were wealthy, afforded 
him theadvantages of a liberal education, 
by sending him to study at Rome under 
the celebrated grammarian Donatus, 
where, carried away by the contaminating 
influence of Roman manners, he fell into 
habits of dissipation and gross licentious- 
ness. But his sensibilities and reflec- 
tions were powerfully awakened by 
wandering amongst the subterranean 
catacombs, where are the tombs of 
primitive martyrs, and having become 
gradually convinced by the evidences of 
the Christian faith, he was baptized in 
his fortieth year at Rome. He forth- 
with set out on a journey to Jerusalem, 
where, by visiting the places of interest 
connected with events detailed in the 
sacred history, he imbibed a strong 
passion for an. ascetic life, which he 
thought would keep him free from the 


influence of all temptation and evil. In 
pursuance of his newly adopted views 
of Christian duty, he retired into a 
desert in Syria, where he practised the 
most severe mortifications, and applied 
himself closely to the study of oriental 
languages, and more especially of the 
Holy Scriptures. Leaving his retreat, 
he repaired to Antioch, where he was 
ordained a priest, after which he tra-~ 
velled to Constantinople, and having 
resided in that city for a considerable 
time to enjoy the instructions of the 
celebrated Gregory Nazianzen, he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he permanently 
settled. Amongst the Christians of 
that great capital, he acquired immense 
popularity by the pious and eloquent. 
strain of his discourses in the pulpit. 
Crowds of both sexes, but especially of 
ladies, regularly attended his ministra- 
tions, hung with devoted rapture on the 
exciting words that fell from his” lips, 
and made him their counsellor and the 
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guide of their consciences. Through this praise is deemed by many to be a 
his persuasions, many who moved in) panegyric far beyond his deserts, yet no 
the first ranks of the fashionable world, | one can refuse to Jerome the merit of 
renounced its society and its pleasures, | great piety and learning, into whatever 
and, returning into solitudes, devoted | errors the mysti¢ tendency of his cha- 
their lives to religious meditation. | racter and of his age might have led 
Amongst these, was a matron of patri-' him. ‘‘ His biblical labours” says 
cian dignity, who, with her daughter , Henderson, ‘are highly valuable. His 
becamea convert of Jerome’s, and having | Latin version of the Old Testament 
entered enthusiastically into all his from the original Hebrew, is the 
views, accompanied him to Palestine, foundation of the vulgate, and his 
where, with her fortune which was | commentaries contain much useful mat- 
consecrated to religious. purposes, he iter. He had neither the philosophical 
founded a convent at Bethlehem, and! genius, nor the scriptural views of his 
where he died at the advanced age of celebrated contemporary Augustine; 
ninety years. Erasmus has pronounced but he possessed a more extensive 
on him the distinguished eulogium of knowledge of languages and a lively 
being the greatest scholar, and the imagination, which gave attractions to 
greatest divine that appeared in the his style, and rendered him the most 
early Christian church. And, although popular preacher and writer of his age.” 


JEROME OF PRAGUE, 


convocation. He obeyed the summons 


Whose name stands conspicuous amongst 
the religious laymen who were pio- 
neers of the great Reformation, was a 
native of Prague, in which city,he was 
born in 1370. The incidents of his 
early history are unknown, but his 
youth was distinguished by an ardent 
pursuit of knowledge, for the attain- 
ment of which, -after leaving the 
academy of his native city, he repaired 
successively to the universities of Paris, 
Heidelberg, Cologne, and Oxford. His 
residence in England introduced him to 
a knowledge of Wickliffe’s writings, 
-which he admired so much as to 
translate them into the Bohemian 
tongue; and, on his return to his 
native country, made an open profession 
of the principles of that eminent man. 
Already a small body of Christians, who 
approved .of those sentiments, had 
united under the leadership of the pious 
Huss—and Jerome brought to their 
yanks so much knowledge and zeal, 
in the reforming cause, that he was 
acknowledged as, next to Huss, the 
chief of the party. When the former 
was confined a prisoner by order of the 
Council of Constance, Jerome was cited 


before a subsequent diet of the same 


in the hope of being useful to Huss; 
but finding no opportunity of obtaining 
access, or-tendering him any services, 
he consulted his personal safety by a 
precipitate retreat. At Kirsaw he was 
apprehended by an officer, a servant of 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, who, hav- 
ing written to inform the Council of the 
arrest, received instructions to forward 
his prisoner in chains, to Constance. 
Jerome, on his arrival, was unceremo- 
niously brought before a special meet- 
ing of the Council, accused of being a 
follower of Wickliffe—and, without 
being allowed any means of defence, 
was dragged from the court to a dun- 
geon, While lying in the dark and 
solitary cell, pondering on his helpless 
condition and probable fate, an un- 
known voice was beard addressing him 
by name, and in these words—* Fear 
not, Jerome, to die in the cause of tat 
truth which, during thy life, thou hast 
defended.” It was Madderwitz — 
who with Christian kindness, had 
endeavoured, in a similar manner, to 
encourage Huss. But the animat- 


ing admonition increased the rigour 


with which Jerome was treated, for he 
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was secretly removed to another place 
of confinement where his friends lost 
all trace of him, and fed for ten days on 
bread and water. Fainting under this 
excess of cruelty, Jerome begged to be 
favoured with a confessor, through 
whose influence he obtained some slight 
mitigation in his punishment, though he 
was still detained in custody. His pro- 
tracted confinement brought on a severe 
illness, under the debilitating effects of 
which he was betrayed into a retracta- 
tion—an acknowledgment of the errors 
of Wickliffe—an approval of the con- 
demnation of Huss—and a confession of 
his faith in the Church of Rome. But 
poor Jerome had no sooner made the 
extorted recantation, than his conscience 
smote him, and he never enjoyed a 
moment’s peace of mind, till he had 
avowed his regret, and been brought to 
another trial. A day for his second 
trial was appointed, in May, 1416, 
when various charges were brought 
against him, such as his continued 
adherence to the principles of Wickliffe 
—his denial of transubstantiation—his 
refusal to give worship to the Virgin, 
or to any images. To all of these 
accusations he made a spirited answer, 
in an oration distinguished by great 
self-command, moderation, and elo- 
quence. ‘‘I confess,” said Poggius, 
who was secretary to Pope John, and 
present in this Council, ‘‘ I never knew 
the art of speaking carried so near the 
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model of ancient eloquence. It was 
amazing to hear with what force of 
expression, fluency of language, and 
excellent arguments, he answered his 
adversaries; nor was I less struck with 
the gracefulness of his manner, the dig- 
nity of his action, and the firmness and 
constancy of his whole behaviour. It 
grieved me to think so great a man was 
labouring under so atrocious an accusa- 
tion, The assembly was very unruly 
and indecent—yet it is incredible with 
what acuteness the prisoner warded off 
every stroke of his enemies. Nothing 
escaped him—his whole behaviour was 
truly great and pious. But on the 
minds of judges previously resolved to 
condemn, neither arguments nor appeals 
made any impression, and he was con- 
demned to the flames. He heard his 
doom without any emotion but that of 
joy, and walked to the place of execu- 
tion with the light heart and elastic 
step of one who was going not, to a 
fearful death, but a glorious triumph. 
When the executioner was about to set 
fire to the fagots behind his back, he 
exclaimed—* Bring hither thy torch ; 
perform thy office before my face. Had 
I feared death, I might have avoided 
it”—and as the pile was beginning to 
blaze, he sang a hymn—and the voice of 
the dying martyr was heard for some 
minutes rising above the noise of the 
crackling wood. 


. 


JOHN JEWELL, 


An English bishop, eminent for piety 
and learning, was born in 1522, at the 
village of Buden near Ilfracombe, De- 
‘vonshire. Being destined for the 
church, he was early sent to Oxford, 
where, having taken his degrees with 
great eclat, he obtained the office of 
‘lecturer on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
in his College. Himself strongly at- 
tached to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, he had taken every opportunity of 
instilling them into the minds of his 
pupils, though, of course, in a private 
and indirect manner, until the accession 


of Edward VI. That event, which 
occurred in 1546, was the signal for 
Jewell and many others making a pub- 
lic avowal of the sentiments they had 
long secretly entertained, and, in con- 
junction with the famous Peter Martyr, 
he took steps to diffuse the knowledge 
and influence of Protestant truth 
throughout England. He obtained the 
rectory of Summerswell, Berkshire, and 
distinguished himself by his assiduities 
in his parish. But the progress of those 
measures was suddenly arrested by the 
death of the young and pious king, and 
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the accession of Mary in 1558, as his 
successor to the throne. That bigoted 
Papist, determined to suppress the Refor- 
mation, commenced a violent persecution 
against its friends and supporters, Fore- 
most in the rank as the chief polemical 
writer against Popery, was Jewell, who, 
knowing that he was marked, and 
about to be prosecuted as a heretic, fled 
to the continent, and in the face of 
many difficulties, arrived at Frankfort, 
but afterwards removed to Strasburgh, 
where he was made master of a college, 
and thence to Zurich, where he found 
an hospitable reception in the house of 
his friend Peter Martyr. The death of 
Mary after a short reign of five years, 
paved the way for his safe return to 
England, where he was received with 
great favour by Queen Elizabeth, and, 
not long after his arrival, he was ap- 
pointed by Queen Elizabeth to the See 
of Salisbury. Within two years after 
his elevation to the Episcopal bench, he 
published his Apology for the Church 
of England—a work which procured 
him great celebrity, and, though origi- 
nally written in Latin, is accessible to 
the general reader through translations 
into all the languages of Europe. It 
is said to have had more influence in 
advancing the Reformation, than any 
other work ever published. He was 
a man of rigid abstinence and in- 
cessant labour, beyond what his consti- 
tution could stand. And gradually 
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sinking under the weight of his multi- 
plied exertions, he died at Monkton 
Farley, 23d of September, 1571, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. 

In addition to the great work already 
noticed, he was the author of several 
minor works—‘“‘ A Treatise on the Holy 
Scriptures,’’ ‘‘an Exposition of the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians,” ‘a 
Treatise on the Sacrament,’’ and a 
variety of sermons. 

He was a man possessed of great in- 
tellectual powers, and of stores of learn- 
ing unsurpassed by any of his contem- 
poraries. He possessed extraordinary 
powers of memory, which were greatly 
improved and strengthened by art—and 
marvellous stories are related by his 
biographers of its quick as well as 
retentive capacity. He was a man 
whose life in private exemplified the 
doctrines and precepts he taught in 
public. He approached in a remark- 
able degree to the standard of quali- 
ties which Paul has described should 
be the characteristics of a Christian 
bishop—intelligent and learned—pious 
and unblemished—wielding great com- 
mand over his passions — exercising 
boundless charity, and employing his 
influence at all times, and with all 
classes, to lead them to God and the 
Saviour. He was not free from faults— 
but the most prominent were incidental 
to his age. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., 
The celebrated English essayist, was the| subject to occasional fits of morbid 


son of a bookseller in Litchfield, Staf- 
fordshire, and born there in 1709. 
Having the misfortune to be afflicted 
with scrofula—a disease which was 
supposed according to popular tradition 
to disappear under the virtue of a royal 
touch—Johnson was carried in his in- 
fancy into the presence of Queen Anne. 
He did not, however, as might be pre- 
sumed, derive the advantage which his 
credulous parents fondly anticipated, 
‘and the malady, which was deeply seated 
in his constitution, not only made him 


melancholy, but exercised an unhappy 
influence on his temperament during 
the whole course of his life. After com- 
pleting his elementary education, which 
he had greatly advanced by private 
though desultory reading, he was, in 
1728, entered a student of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Three years he passed 
at that University, and was obliged in 
consequence of the death of his father, 
abruptly to terminate his collegiate 
course without obtaining a degree, 
though carrying with him a large 
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amount of classical, ethjcal, and theologi- 
cal acquirements. Left now to his own 
resources, he became usher in the Gram- 
mar School of Market Bosworth; but 
disliking the drudgery, as well as de- 
pendence of this situation, he soon 
quitted it, and, removing to Birmingham, 
resolved to earn a livelihood by his 
literary exertions. In pursuance of this 
plan, he translated from the French, 
Father Lobo’s voyage to Abyssinia, and 
was meditating another undertaking of 
the same kind, when a casual introduc- 
tion to a Mrs. Porter, widow of a Bir- 
mingham mercer, led to a matrimonial 
union with that lady, and to his ob- 
taining with her property to the amount 
of £800. With the aid of this capital, 
he commenced a boarding establish- 
ment and got a few pupils, amongst 
whom was David Garnck. But the 
scheme did not succeed to the extent of 
his wishes, and when Garrick was about 
to leave, under direction of his friends, 
to finish his education in London, 
Johnson with his wife determined to 
accompany him to the metropolis. The 
immediate object of Johnson’s visit was 
to dispose of a tragedy, which had long 
occupied his leisure hours, and of the 
success of which he entertained very 
sanguine hopes. But they were doomed 
to be disappointed, as his dramatic 
piece was rejected by the publisher to 
whom it was offered; and, being a 
stranger in the midst of a living wilder- 
ness, without friends, and with scanty 
resources, he found himself in a situa- 
tion, the anxieties of which would have 
crushed a soul less resolute than his. 
But Johnson had confidence in his own 
intellectual powers; and having for- 
warded some contributions to the 
periodicals, the merit of these papers 
soon procured him regular employment 
suited to his taste. His support for 
many years was obtained by furnishing 
biographical and miscellaneous articles, 
as well as reports of parliamentary 
speeches to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
But the life of a literary man is 
chequered by little variety of incident, 
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with merely noticing the titles of his 
leading works—his ‘t Rambler,” ‘+ Lives 
of the Poets,’’? and ‘‘Dictionary,’”— 
works which placed his name in the fore- 
most ranks of English authors, and 
which will endure as long as the litera- 
ture of this country remains. 

But, Dr. Johnson had excellencies 
far superior to mere literary accomplish- 
ments. He was a truly devout man, 
and he possessed a vigour and indepen- 
dence of mind, which enabled him to 
scorn the ridicule, and silence the oppo- 
sition, of wits and worldlings to serious 
religion. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, as Foster in his essays has clearly 
proved, that the social life of Johnson 
was unfavourable to the growth of 
genuine piety, and that the intellectual 
triumph that gave him an unchallenged 
ascendancy in the circle of literary men 
in which he moved, prevented him from 
attaining just and evangelical views of 
the truth. His writings abound with 
references to the chief end of human 
existence—to the doctrine of a future 
judgment—and of the present economy 
of Providence, being merely introductory 
to a more perfect form of the kingdom of 
God, more than any other of the British 
essayists have had the piety or fortitude 
to make, But it was not till an ad- 
vanced period of his career that he 
attained to a clear perception of the re- 
vealed plan of salvation—and that his 
faith was developed in the production 
of a thoroughly Christian character. 
He did at length. become not ‘ almost” 
but altogether a Christian. But, whe- 
ther it was owing to his constitutional 
gloom—or imperfect views of the remedy 
provided for sin, he was long distressed 
with painful anxiety about spiritual 
things, and a stranger to comfort, and 
solid peace of mind. But those clouds 
of doubt or unbelief were happily dis- 
pelled. The fear of death which had 
all his life-time haunted his imagina- 
tion, was overcome; and, sustained by 
the energy of a living faith in the merits 
and mediation of Christ, he departed in 
the true and blessed hope of a glorious 


and, therefore, we content ourselves | immortality. 
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GRIFFITH JONES, 


Commonly called the Welsh Apostle, 
was born at Kilredin, Carmarthenshire, 
in 1684. His parents, who were an 
eminently pious couple, took great pains 
to imbue the mind of their son from his 
earliest years with impressions of re- 
ligion; and they had the satisfaction— 
the purest and richest that a Christian 
parent can enjoy—of seeing in the indi- 
cations of juvenile piety that appeared 
in his character, that their labours and 
prayers had not been in vain. The 
serious turn of his mind inclined him 
towards the Christian ministry—and an 
ardent love of knowledge, united to 
great quickness of apprehension, and a 
retentive memory, enabled him to make 
rapid progress in the preparatory studies. 
When these had been completed, he 
received ordination from the hand of 
Bishop Bull on 19th September, 1708, 
and was shortly after appointed to the 
rectory of Llandowror by Sir John 
Philips, whose own religious character 
made him anxious to secure the services 
of a man of piety and learning like 
Jones. In this situation says Middleton, 
in his ‘‘ Evangelical Biography,’’ he 
soon developed all the best qualities of 
a man of God, and a most eloquent and 
evangelical preacher. Christ was all 
to him: and it was his greatest delight 
to publish and exalt the unsearchable 
riches of his Redeemer’s righteousness. 


A sacred pathos distinguished his ad- 
dresses. He spoke naturally, for he spoke 
feelingly. Every thing he uttered bore 
that stamp of sincerity which art may 
mimic but cannot reach. Great was 
the power of the Divine Spirit that 
attended his preaching both at home 
and abroad. Nor was he less blessed 
in his private plans of doing good. By 
means of his circulating Welsh free- 
schools, more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand poor people were taught to 
read, and thirty thousand copies of the 
Welsh Bible were circulated among 
them, besides other religious and useful 
books. His humility gave lustre to 
all these labours of love. On his dying 
bed he said, “I must bear witness to 
the goodness of God to me. Blessed 
be God, his comforts fill my soul.” He 
died, April, 1761, aged seventy-five. 
At his funeral, multitudes of poor and 
disconsolate people, testified their grief 
in the most affecting manner for the 
loss of so good aman and so affectionate 
a pastor, who had laboured among 
them for forty-five years. It may be 
truly said of him, that few lives were 
more heavenly and useful, and few 
deaths more triumphant. He left be- 
hind him twelve or thirteen volumes, 
(chiefly written for the benefit of the 
pious poor,) which he had printed and 
circulated by thousands, 


WILLIAM JONES, A.M., 


The well-known author of a ‘‘ History 
of the Waldenses,” was born in 1762 at 
Poulton, a small village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chester, where on the estate 
of the Earl of Grosvenor, his ancestors 
for several generations had leased an 
extensive farm. While his brothers 
were trained up to the hereditary pur- 
suits of agriculture, William’s talents, 
and early passion for learning, led his 
parents to entertain the idea of breeding 
him for the ministry in connection with 
the Church of England, to which them- 
selves belonged. With this view, he 


was placed at a classical academy in 
Chester, superintended by a clergyman 
of the Established Church, whose zealous 
efforts to make good scholars, were re- 
sponded to by the enthusiastic devotion 
to study, which characterized young 
Jones. Along with the pursuit of gene- 
ral knowledge, however, he had while 
at school maintained the daily practice 
of reading the Scriptures and some re- 
ligious books, and in consequence, he 
had been privately forming an opinion 
of his own on many points, both of 
doctrine and of discipline, which most 
U 
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young persons are content to receive by 
tradition from their fathers. Amongst 
other books that he carefully perused at 
this early period, the works of Archibald 
M‘Lean, ‘‘the Scotch Baptist,’ gave 
his mind, as he himself terms it, ‘‘such a 
twist,’’ that it never afterwards regained 
its former state. From a strong bias in 
favour of the Baptists, he was led ulti- 
mately to unite in permanent communion 
with that body of Christians at Chester, 
being baptized in 1786, by immersion 
and admitted in due form by Mr. 
M‘Lean. Removing from Chester, 
he settled in Liverpool as a bookseller, 
and at the same time officiated, on Sab- 
baths, as pastor of a few people in that 
city, who formed themselves into a 
church on the principles of the Scotch 
Baptists. A favourable opening in 
trade led him in 1809 to remove to 
London, where, devolving the bookselling 
business on a younger partner, he 
devoted his time and attention chiefly 
to the Jabours of authorship, combin- 
ing as formerly the pastoral functions 
with his secular business, For up- 
wards of thirty years he presided over 
the “ Scotch Baptist Church” in Wind- 
mill-Street, Finsbury ; and was held in 
great esteem and respect by an exten- 
sive circle for the genuine sincerity, 
large-hearted charity, and uniform con- 
sistency of his Christian character. By 
his ‘“‘ History of the Waldenses,” and 
his “Biblical Cyclopeedia,’’ and various 
other works of a religious nature, he 
has laid the Christian public under a 
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debt of obligation, and earned strong 
claims to the grateful remembrance of 
posterity. During his latter days, he was 
surprised and highly gratified by the 
unsolicited offer from Queen Victoria of 
a pension out of a fund for the benefit 
of poor and sick authors. That fund, 
however, being specially designed for 
persons in connection with the Church 
of England, he felt that, as a conscien- 
tious Dissenter, he could not with pro- 
priety accept the royal bounty, and 
accordingly, in a letter to her Majesty, 
couched in terms of the most devoted 
loyalty, and the liveliest gratitude, inti- 
mated the grounds on which he was 
obliged to decline it. His conscientious 
scruples were respected, and a small 
allowance statedly given him out of the 
Queen’s privy purse. When far advanced 
in life, he met with an accident, viz. 
a fall in consequence of slipping his 
foot in stepping out of his house on 
his way to church, by which he 
broke one of his thigh bones. He 
was confined for several months, but 
his friends anticipated his recovery 
with confidence, as his sound con- 
stitution and temperate habits secured 
him in other respects the enjoyment 
of good health. About three weeks 
after the misfortune, however, he sud- 
denly became ill, appeared one morning 
unusually pale and sickly, and in a very 
few minutes expired. His death oc- 
curred on 21st January, 1846, at the 
advanced age of eighty-four. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES, 


One of the most eminent oriental 
scholars that Britain ever produced, was 
born in London, 1746. His father who 
- was a celebrated mathematician, died 
when his son was only three years old, 
and young Jones received his early 
education at home, under the enlight- 
ened and prudent superintendence of his 
mother until he was seven years of age, 
when he was sent to Harrow. He had 
not been long at that institution, how- 
ever, when, having had the misfortune 


to break one of his thigh bones, he was 
confined at home for a whole year. 
But during that long confinement, his - 
education was advancing—and on his 
return to school, his extraordinary pre- 
cocity of acquirements made him an ob- 
ject of curiosity and interest to all visitors 
of the school. In his eighteenth year, 
he repaired to Oxford—his mother also, 
to be near him, taking up her abode in 
that town. Before his entering the 
University, he had commenced the study 
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of Hebrew and the Cognate languages, 
and so great was his passion for oriental 
literature, that he brought down a na- 
tive of Aleppo from London to Oxford, 
in order to facilitate his acquisition of 
the modern languages of the east. His 
vacations were spent in studying the 
modern languages of Europe—french, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, and 
to so great distinction did he rise, that 
his uncommon attainments not only 
procured for him in 1766, a fellowship 
in the College—but also an urgent in- 
vitation to become tutor to Lord Althorpe, 
afterwards Earl Spencer. With that 
noble family he spent the following 
year on the continent—where he entered 
on the study of German, and, during 
intervals of leisure, translated the Life 
of Nadir Shah from a Persian manu- 
script into French, at the request of the 
King of Denmark. After a temporary 
sojourn in England in 1770, he resumed 


his continental travels with his noble | 


pupil, passing leisurely through every 
part of Italy to examine the scenes and 
objects of interest with which that 
country so much abounds. But, amid 
all kis wanderings on Italian grounds, 
his passionate cultivation of oriental 
literature was never interrupted ;—for 
while surrounded by all that can in- 
terest a classical or educated mind in 
the antiquities and arts of Italy—we 
find him engrossed with laborious at- 
tempts to master the Chinese tongue. 
Having completed the grand tour, he 
returned to England, and, having re- 
signed his tutorship, he was admitted 
into the Inner Temple, being then in his 
twenty-fourth year. He obtained rapid 
promotion in the profession of law, and 
after filling various offices in the law 
courts, which his great acquirements 
pre-eminently qualified him to discharge, 
he in 1783, received the honour of 
knighthood, previous to his departure 
for India as judge of the supreme court 
in Bengal. This situation, besides its 
dignity and emoluments, was peculiarly 
acceptable to Sir William Jones, as it 
presented rare opportunities of gratify- 
ing his taste for oriental pursuits, and 
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accordingly, soon after his settlement in 
India, he formed an institution on the 
model of the Royal Society of London, 
of which he was chosen president, and 
in connection with which his literary 
researches were so zealously carried on. 

Tt does not fall within our province 
to follow him in all the schemes he 
formed for elucidating the laws and in- 
stitutions of the Hindoos and Moham- 
medans—or in his philological inquiries 
into the languages and literature of the 
various nations of the east. His great 
powers and indefatigable industry en- 
abled him to master no less than twenty- 
eight languages, and he gave an impulse 
to the study of oriental literature in this 
country, the influence of which still 
continues to be felt. But the claim 
that Sir William Jones has to be noticed 
in a work of this description, is founded 
on his character as an eminent Chris- 
tian. He was a man of fervent piety 
and strictly devotional habits, and if 
there was one principle which his great 
mind held more firmly than another, it 
was faith in the merits and intercession 
of the crucified Saviour. The works of 
Sir William Jones abound with repeated 
expressions of his settled belief in the 
truth of revelation; but an inscription 
which he wrote on the fly leaf of a 
Family Bible, so strikingly embodies 
his sentiments regarding the Bible, 
that we think it proper to quote it. 
‘‘T have,” says he, ‘‘ carefully and 
regularly perused the Holy Scriptures, 
and am of opinion, that the volume, in- 
dependently of its divine origin, contains 
more sublimity, purer morality, more 
important history, and finer strains of 
eloquence, than can be collected from 
all other books in whatever language 
they may have been written.” His life 
was regulated in conformity with these 
recorded sentiments, and his character 
cannot be better expressed than by this 
brief but comprehensive testimony, that, 
while his learning was unsurpassed, in 
piety he was as eminent as in learning. 
But amid the intense application which 
his extraordinary attainments implied, 
the sultry.climate of Iudia made early 
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inroads on his constitution, His profes- 
sional duties during the session occupied 
him seven hours a-day, and his literary 
engagements during the vacations pro- 
bably engrossed a greater amount of his 
time. His usual residence was an elegant 


mansion on the banks of the Ganges | 


about five miles from Calcutta; but 


the vacation season he passed at a! 


H. JUDSON. 


country seat about sixty miles from that 
city. An attack of inflammation in 
the liver, a disorder to which he had 
| several times been previously subject, at 
| last defied all power of medicine, and 
carried him off in 1794—his Christian 
principles supporting and animating 
| him to the last. 


MRS. ANNE H. JUDSON, 


Was born on 22d December, 1789, at 
Bradford, Massachusetts, United States 
of America, Her maiden name was 
Hasseltine. When very young she was 
excessively fond of gaiety—but at theage 
of sixteen, was brought under deep reli- 
gious impressions, and, in her character, 


piety assumed avery beautiful and attrac- | 


tive aspect. She still retained all her 


natural vivacity, her active habits, and | 


ardent thirst for knowledge—but she 
acted more under the influence of high 
and commanding principle. She was 
distinguished for scholarship—so far, 
indeed, as to outstrip all her juvenile 
companions; but she bore her honours 


so meekly that she was a universal | 


favourite. Her great beauty captivated 
all, but especially her temper, which 
was uncommonly sweet and amiable ; 
and all jarring and discord disappeared 
from every circle in which her gentle 
nature had influence. At an early age 
she was married to the Rev. Adoniram 
Judson, who had been appointed, in 
February, 1812, a missionary in India 
—and, being on the look-out for a 
suitable companion, .on the prospect 
of leaving for the selected scene of 
his labours, directed his views to the 
Hasseltine family, as animated by a 
missionary spirit—and to their daughter, 
as possessed of the qualities requisite 
for the wife of a missionary, above all 
others within the range of his acquaint- 
ance. In the letter which he wrote to 
her father, soliciting permission to pay 
his addresses to her, he expresses his 
wishes in the following strain—‘ I have 
now to ask whether you can consent to 
her departure for a heathen land— 


whether you can consent to her expo- 
sure to the dangers of the ocean—to 
every kind of want and distress—to 
degradation, insult, persecution, and, 
perhaps, a violent death? Can you 
consent to all this, for the sake of Him 
who left his heavenly home, and died 
for her and you?” This formal state- 
ment of difficulties was the more neces- 
sary, 2s no female in America had ever 
previously accompanied a missionary to 
any part of India—and it was con- 
sidered an enterprise which none but 
the most daring or apostolic even of 
men would undertake. Miss Hassel- 
tine, however, possessed the Christian 
chivalry, as well as an uncommon 
measure of other qualities, that fitted 
her for being the wife of a missionary 
—and, having given her hand to Mr. 
Judson, she sailed from Salem on 19th 
February, 1812, with Mrs. Harriet 
Newell. The party reached Calcutta in 
June; and one of the first steps they 
took on their arrival in that city, was to 
be baptized by immersion, having been 
led, during the voyage, to embrace the 
principles of the Baptists. With hearts 
depressed by the unexpected death of Mrs. 
Newell, they proceeded onward to their 
destination, and arrived at Rangoon, 
in Burmah, where Mr. Judson, after 
studying the language privately for 
several years, commenced preaching and 
publishing tracts in the Burmese lan- 
guage, But it was a hazardous experi- 
ment, as, having shortly after made a 
formal visit to the Emperor to solicit 
permission to introduce the Christian 
religion into his dominions, the applica- 
tion was refused. An alarming illness 
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forced Mrs. Judson to return hastily | 
to Caleutta—thence to England and) 
America, where, after visiting her rela- 

tives at Bradford, she was induced, for | 
the sake of enjoying the milder climate | 
of Baltimore, to accept the invitation of | 
Dr. Elnathan Judson, her husband’s 
only brother, to pass the winter in his 
hospitable house. The residence was 
greatly beneficial, and she devoted that 
season of retirement to the composition 
of ‘* A History of the Burmese Empire” 
—a very interesting work—written in 
a series of letters addressed to Mr. 
Butterworth, a member of Parliament, 
whose Christian hospitality she had | 
enjoyed in England. 

Her health having been completely 
restored, she determined to rejoin her 
husband—and, sailing from Boston, 

- 22d June, 1823, reached Calcutta in 
October, and proceeded to Rangoon, 
whick, however, she quitted in Decem- 
ber for Ava, the capital, where Mr. 
Judson had settled. The prospects of 
their mission, however, which had be- 
come bright and. cheering, were suddenly 
overcast by the outbreak of the Burmese 
war. In 1824, the Bengal forces in- 
vaded Burmah, and committed great 

ravages in their triumphant march to 
the capital. Ava was stormed—and 
amongst other prominent personages 
who suffered in the general calamity, | 

Mr. Judson, along with Dr. Price and’ 

others, was seized and imprisoned. His | 
imprisonment lasted more than eighteen 
months, during which he was exposed 
to the greatest extremities of suffering, 
having been nine months confined in | 
three pair of fetters—two months in 
five pair. Mrs, Judson did everything, 
to alleviate his situation, that the most 
devoted affection and prudence could 
dictate, repairing daily two miles to his 
prison—preparing food for him, and 
administering to the wants of the other | 
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prisoners. In short, but for her they 
must all have sunk under the weight of 
their sufferings. ‘‘ Her appeals,” says 
Mr. Knowles, “ written in elegant 
Burmese, were given to the king when 
no one of his officers dared to mention 
the subject to him. At length he 
directed her, with her husband, to go 
to the English army, then marching on 
victoriously under General Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, and prepare the way 
for a treaty of peace. She was sent 
with all the honours of an ambassador 
—and the British commander-in-chief 
received her in this character. She 
came to every point in the business with 
great sincerity of heart, and clearness 
of understanding. She gave the English 
a better account of the King of Ava, 
than they ever had from any other 
source. The treaty was made through 
her influence—and even that proud 
monarch did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge her merits, though her own narra- 
tive modestly conceals them.”’ 

Mrs. Judson did not long survive this 
important negotiation. Her husband and 
she settled in the new town of Amherst 
—but the bodily fatigue and mental 
anxieties she had endured, at Ava, 
had undermined her constitution, and, 
in a few months after, she fevered and 
died, on 24th October, 1826, at the 
early age of thirty-six. She was a 
woman of no ordinary character. 
Endowed by nature with a powerful 
mind, and furnished, through grace, 
with still nobler qualities, she conse- 
crated her life to a great work, and 
with a missionary ardour which no 
difficulties nor, dangers could shake, 
she persevered in what she believed to 
be the cause of God. Although she 
perished neither at the stake nor on 
the scaffold, few ever had a better title 
to the name of martyr, than Mrs. 
Judson. 


VISCOUNT KENMURE, 


The name of this pious nobleman was 
John Gordon, and he was born in 1599, 
at Lochinvar, Galloway, where his an- 


cestors had been large proprietors for 
three centuries, and many of them had 


| distinguished themselves both in the 


£ 
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civil and religious history of their 
country. It was while travelling on 
the continent, that young Gordon was 
brought under serious impressions, and 
the honoured instrument of accomplish- 
ing this happy change, was Mr. John 
Welsh, the 
John Knox, then residing as a Pro- 
testant minister in France. The influ- 
ence of what he had seen and heard 
during his sojourn with that eminent 
Scottish minister, remained indelibly 
engraven on the mind of the young 
gentleman, and contrary to the too fre- 
quent effects of foreign travel, he returned 
more devoted and pious than he had 
been at departure. 

The mansion-house of the Kenmure 
family being situated in the parish 
of Anworth— Mr. Gordon, attended 
the ministrations of the famous Samuel 
Rutherford, — and his lady is well 
known to the readers of Rutherford’s 
letters, to have been distinguished by 
piety and dispositions congenial to those 
of her husband. It was a rare privilege 
enjoyed by that good pastor to have a 
resident family ready with their wealth 
and influence to aid him in all his schemes 
of Christian usefulness; and it was a 
corresponding trial to him, when he was 
deprived of such attractive society by 
their removal to Edinburgh. 

The patent of nobility was first con- 
ferred in 1633, when Mr. Gordonassumed 
the title of Viscount Kenmure. It 
generally happens that worldly pros- 
perity and honour exert an influence 
unfavourable to the religious character 
of their possessor, and the new Viscount 
we regret to add was no exception—for 
in mean compliance with the humours 
of his royal master who was destroying 
the religious peace of this northern 
kingdom by his imprudent attempts to 
force prelacy on a reclaiming people, 
Kenmure separated from the Church of 
Scotland in his anxiety to please the 
court, and retired from his parliamen- 
tary duties to the solitude of his castle 
in Galloway. He still desired, however, 
to maintain the form of religion—and 


for this purpose engaged the services of 


- 


celebrated son-in-law of 
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the famous George Gillespie as his do- 
mestic chaplain—a man whose eminent 
piety and faithful instructions were well 
calculated to make a salutary impression 
on all within the sphere of his influence. 
But unhappily in the mind of the Vis- 
count, the world had acquired an ascen- 
dancy. His religious fervour had cooled 
—or rather his heart had sunk into a 
state of spiritual lethargy, and it re- 
quired strong and bitter discipline to 
restore him to spiritual soundness of 
mind. Seasons of sickness often be- 
come in the gracious Providence of 
God, instrumental in leading men 
“in the day of adversity to con- 
sider,” and arguments and motives 
then find an easy and welcome access 
which had entirely failed to make any 
impression on the same heart, when 
sailing along the smooth and unrufiled 
current of prosperity. Thus it happened 
with Viscount Kenmure. A violent 
fever, by which he was overtaken in 
August, 1634, was the occasion of rous- 
ing him ‘from the sad state of religious 
declension into which he had fallen; and 
the painful disquietude of his mind at 
the remembrance of his unworthy back- 
sliding, was recorded by himself in terms 
that must touch every heart alive to 
sympathy.” ‘I have found’? said he, 
“the weight of God’s anger for not 
giving testimony, when I had occasion 
once in my life at the last parliament— 
for which I have been deeply afilicted 
and grieved at heart: would to God I 
had such an occasion again to testify 
my love to the Lord. For the whole 
world I should not do what I have 
done: wo, wo, to honour, or any thing 
else, bought with the lass of conscience 
and God’s favour!” : 
During this protracted season of bodily 
and mental affliction, a timely visit of 
Mr. Samuel Rutherford was blessed as 
the means of giving peace to the wounded 
and troubled soul of the noble Viscount. 
That pious and warm-hearted minister, 
sympathizing deeply with the distress 
of his friend and patron, remained with 
him till his Lordship’s decease—which — 
took place about a fortnight after his. 
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was published by Samuel Rutherford, 
entitled ‘the Last and Heavenly 
Speeches and Glorious Departure of 


arrival, and the most cheering evidences 
of the genuine repentance and conver- 
sion of the dying nobleman, are given 


in the account of their interview, that | John Gordon, Viscount Kenmure.”’ 


GRACE KENNEDY, 


Authoress of ‘‘ The Decision,” “ Father 
Clement,” &c., was the fourth daughter 
of Robert Kennedy, Esq., Pinmore, in 
the county of Ayr, and Robina, daugh- | 
ter of John Vans Agnew, Esq., of Barn- 
barroch, in the county of Wigtown. 
She was born at Pinmore in 1782, but 
was removed in infancy to Edinburgh, 
which thenceforth became the place of | 
her constant residence. Naturally of | 
a quick apprehension, she made rapid 
progress in her education ; and in all 
the branches of female education, ex- 
cept music which she did not cultivate, 
excelled above the average standard of 
accomplishments. Of drawing she was | 
particularly fond, and the engravings | 
which adorn her various works were 
taken from original sketches of her 
own. But in early life she enjoyed a 
higher advantage than the schools can 
afford, in the religious instructions in- 
stilled into her youthful mind by an 
eminently pious mother; and throngh 
the influence of the Divine Spirit, which 
accompanied the means of grace, she 
was enlightened, transformed into a 
child of God, and thus became early 
introduced to purer and more exalted 
sources of enjoyment than any which 
the world can afford. She possessed | 
great activity of mind, combined with 
an uncommon sweetness and amiability 
of temper; and these, enhanced by a 
lively vein of humour, and a general 
superiority of intellectual power and 
knowledge, made her the centre of at- 
traction in a widely extended circle of | 
friends and acquaintances. Being of a 
retiring disposition, she declined to take | 
any prominent share in the manage- | 
ment of those benevolent and Chris- 
tian associations over which many pious 
ladies in the present day preside with 


such peculiar propriety, and so much 
advantage. 


alive to the duty of consecrating her 
time and talents to the service of her 
God and Saviour; and accordingly, 
actuated by an ardent desire to show 
forth the praises of Him who had called 
her into the marvellous light of his 
Gospel, she resolved, by putting forth 
all her exertions in a path to which her 
taste so strongly pointed, and for which 
she was conscious of possessing the ade- 
quate powers, to diffuse the knowledge 
and influence of true religion. She re- 
sclved on commencing a- career of 
authorship ; and as there exists in many 
quarters a deep, and not altogether 
groundless, prejudice against females 
engaging in literary pursuits, it may be 
requisite to state, that she never allowed 
her studies to interfere with necessary 
duties and occupations—that she was a 
total stranger to obtrusiveness and osten- 
tatious parade, which, in ladies of a 
literary turn, often takes off the fine edge 
of feminine delicacy —and that, while she 
took an interest, and displayed a re- 
fined taste, in all the niceties of ladies’ 
work, her serious and systematic culti- 
vation of literature was pursued with a 
high and benevolent desire to promote 
the best interests of humanity. Ac- 
cordingly, all her productions were of a 
religious tendency; and while she drew 
upon her invention for the characters 
and scenes she described, the frame- 
work of fiction or the form of a reli- 
gious novel was adopted in the earnest 
hope that a species of writing which 
possessed such irresistible charms to 
multitudes of readers, and had been ren- 
dered subservient to the dissemination of 
errors and distorted representations of 
“the excellent ones of the earth,” might 
be rendered as extensively useful in the 
communication of truth. Her first work, 
“« The Decision,” was published in 1821 ; 


But she was not the less |‘ Profession is not Principle,’ was given 
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to the world in 1822, and this was 
shortly after followed by “ Jessie Allan, 


or the Lame Girl,” a story founded on | 


facts, and intended for a younger class 
of readers than its predecessors. 
1823 and 1824, the active and prolific 
pen of Miss Kennedy sent forth, in 
rapid succession, ‘‘ Father Clement,” 
“Anna Ross,” ‘‘ Andrew Campbell’s 
Visit to his Irish Cousins,” and lastly, 
‘ Dunallan; or, Know what you Judge.” 
A posthumous work of the same class, 
entitled, “ Philip Colville, a Covenant- 
ing Story,” finishes the list of her liter- 
ary performances. 
of her career as authoress, she was, from 
native modesty, so desirous to court the 
shade, that her name was long unknown 
even to her publisher, and the neces- 
sary communications were maintained 
through the medium of a friend. 

In 1824 Miss Kennedy contracted an 


Tn | 


During the whole | 


FREDERIC THEOPHILUS KLOPSTOCK. 


| illness, which, from her good constitu- 
tion, did not create any alarm amongst 
her friends, until she herself apprised 
them of its serious character, and pro- 
bably fatal issue. On her deathbed 
she was calm and collected, and with 
a mind wholly resting on the Saviour, 
in the full assurance of faith and 
hope, awaited her release from the 
frail tenement of clay. Amongst the 
final arrangements she was led to 
make, she released her friends from 
the promise of secrecy as to her pub- 
lished works, justly supposing that 
as they had enjoyed an extraordinary 
| measure of public favour, it was desir- 
able the readers should know that in 
the most solemn seasons of life, she felt 
the reality, and enjoyed the comforts of 
those truths which it had been the ob- 
ject of all of them to inculcate, 


FREDERIC THEOPHILUS KLOPSTOCK, 


An eminent German poet, was born at 
Quedlinburg in 1724. He received a 
liberal education at the school of his 
native place, and when sixteen years of 
age was admitted to the Gymnasium, 
where he became acquainted with the 
style of the classical authors of his 
country. His private hours were de- 
voted to compositions both in prose and 
verse, particularly to the writing of 
pastorals, which were in great vogue 
amongst the Germans, and it is said 
that even at that early period, he had 
selected the subject of the Messiah for a 
poem of greater length than any he had 
hitherto attempted. At the University 
of Jena, he commenced the study of 
divinity. But, amidst the earnest pur- 
suit of theological studies, his attention 
at every convenient moment was occu- 
pied with the great work which he had 
projected. During his residence at that 
institution, he composed the first three 
cantosin prose. But afterwards having 
made trial of hexamiters in imitation of 
the melodious strains of Homer and 
Virgil, and being pleased with the sue- 
cess of the experiment, he resolved to 


execute the whole poem in that mea- 
sure. Qn his removal to Leipsic, he 
published several odes in the ‘‘ Bremen 
contributions,” which met with a fa- 
vourable reception ; but the publication 
of his Messiah, a few years after, spread 
his fame far and wide—for that poem 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity 
amongst all who could appreciate the 
attractions of elegant diction and high 
devotional feeling. It was the subject 
of admiration in every circle—even in 
the pulpit it attracted notice — and 
while younger clergymen quoted its 
sentiments and its verses with applause, 
the older ones in many instances, made 
it the occasion of condemning the use 
of fiction in the treatment of sacred sub- 
jects. It gratified its pious author by 
its subserviency to the purposes of prac- 
tical religion, for many portions of it 
were set to sacred music, and sung at 
the family worship of the Germans, and 
many of its finest passages are intro- 
duced to give point and liveliness to the 
pages of religious and devotional works, 
It raised the name of Klopstock to the 
highest pinnacle of renown, insomuch 
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that all classes of his countrymen, even 
the peasantry learnt to understand and 
love him as a sacred poet. His fame 
was spread in foreign countries—for 
when, on the invitation of some friends, 
he went to spend some time in German 
Switzerland, in the enjoyment of its 
wild and romantic scenery, he was re- 
ceived with a degree of respect almost 
bordering on veneration. 
higher honour awaited him in the be- 
stowment of a liberal pension from the 
King of Denmark, and an invitation to 
visit his Majesty at Copenhagen. In 
1751, he set out for the Danish metro- 
polis, and, passing through Hamburgh 
in his way, he was introduced to a lady 
of high literary abilities, and a warm 
admirer of his poetry—whom he made 
his wife. For twenty years Klopstock 
resided at Copenhagen, basking in the 
sunshine of royal favour and patronage. 
But in 1771, he went to Hamburgh in 
the character of Danish ambassador, 
and counsellor from the court of Baden. 
There he remained during the remainder 
of his life—dividing his time between 
his public duties and the pursuits of 


JOHN 


The great champion of Reformation in 
Scotland, was a native of Giffcrd, in 
East Lothian, where he first saw the 
light in 1505. Having received the 
early part of his education at the gram- 
mar school of Haddington, he prosecuted 
‘his higher studies at the university of 
St. Andrews, then the great literary in- 
stitution in this northern kingdom, and 
was fortunate in having the learned 
John Major for his teacher in ethics 
and theology, and George Buchanan as 
his friend and literary associate. With 
the activity and ardour of a superior 
mind, he made rapid progress in the 
scholastic learning of the times, and 
having obtained the degree of master of 
arts, began himself to teach a class of 
philosophy, in which he so much ex- 
celled, that he was considered no way 
inferior to his celebrated master in the 
subtleties of dialectic science. But look- 


But a still | 


Pa 
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literature, and there he died in 1803, 
having reached the seventy-ninth year 
of his age, His name is known in 
foreign countries, and will be trans- 
mitted to posterity chiefly by his 
‘““Messiah.” It isa great work, abound- 
ing in passages of the most beautiful 
and splendid poetry. An exuberant 
imagination every where scatters its 
wealth—and he has been said by one 
| critic to be ‘‘ as superior to Pindar in 
|richness and deep feeling, as the spirit- 
|ual world ‘he paints, transcends in in- 
trinsic magnificence the scenes celebrated 
by the Greican bard”—and by another 
critic, ‘‘ now to rival the tenderness of 
David—now to soar in the loftiest 


|flights like Israel. The purity and 
pathos of its religious sentiments are 
equal to the excellence of its poetry. 
But all good and candid judges will 
allow, that though exhibiting a sub- 
limity and beauty of no common order, 
it has failed to accomplish the confident 
expectations of the Germans, that it 
would ¢clipse the Paradise Lost of 
Milton.” 


( 


as 


ing on this as only a temporary occu- 
pation, he entered into clerical orders, 
and was ordained a priest before his 
25th year, the age required by the rules 
of the Popish Church. The study of 
the ancient fathers, particularly of 
Jerome and Augustine, led to a com- 
plete revolution in his religious senti- 
ments,—the former by leading him to 
the only true fountain of Divine truth, 
—the word of God, and the importance 
of studying it in the original languages 
of Scripture,—the latter, by exhibiting 
the principles of the Church in his day, 
as very different from those of Popery, 
which had departed from the simplicity 
that is in Christ, and taught for doc- 
trines the commandments of men. He 
now devoted himself to an earnest per- 
usal of the Scriptures, and this course 
of study, together with the instructions 
of the pious George Wishart, issued in 
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his cordial and resolute adoption of the 
principles of the Protestant faith. There 
is reason to believe that this happy 
change of sentiments had taken place 
so early as 1535; but it was not till 
1542, that it was publicly proclaimed 
in his lectures on Philosophy, and by the 
open strictures he pronounced on the 
wide-spread corruptions of the Church. 
He was thenceforth marked as a heretic. 
Cardinal Beaton set spies to watch him, 
so that, as it was no longer safe for him 
to remain in St. Andrew’s, he withdrew 
to East Lothian, where he resided as 
tutor to the sons of Mr. Douglas of 
Langniddrie, and occasionally preached 
in a chapel, the ruins of which are still 
visible. His bold character and grow- 
ing influence had made him so obnoxious 
to the adherents of the Popish church, 
that he was compelled to consult his 
safety by frequent changes of residence. 
At length he was strongly advised by 
his patron and other friends to take re- 
fuge in the castle of St. Andrew’s, which 
was then possessed by the conspirators 
against Beaton, and which afforded a 
secure asylum to the friends of the Re- 
formation. Having been welcomed there, 
he was appointed conjunct chaplain to 
the garrison ; and through his zeal and 
powerful influence chiefly, the garrison, 
along with a considerable number of the 
inhabitants of the town, made a formal 
renunciation of Popery, and united in 
celebrating the Lord’s supper after the 
manner of the Reformed churches. In 
July 1547, a French fleet having block- 
aded the castle of St. Andrew’s, Knox 
and his friends fell into the hands of the 
victors, and, being carried to France, was 
detained a prisoner on board of the 
galleys for 19 months. In one of their 
cruises, he had the mortification of coast- 
ing along his native land, and of being 
even within sight of St. Andrew’s, at a 
time, however, when long confinement 
and severe usage had greatly injured his 
health. At length having regained his 
liberty in 1549, he repaired to England, 
where his character and talents having 
attracted attention, he was appointed to 
officiate as Protestant minister, first in 
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Berwick, then in Newcastle, till Edward 
VI., with whom he was a great favour- 
ite, removed him to the living of All 
Hallows in London, made him one of 
his royal chaplains, and even offered 
him a bishopric, which, however, his 
views of ecclesiastical government and 
discipline would not allow him to ac- 
cept. The death of Edward, and the 
accession of Mary, leading to the-re- 
newed ascendency of the Popish cause, 
Knox fled from England to the conti- 
nent, and found an asylum in Geneva, 
where, amongst other advantages, he 
cultivated the friendship, and imbibed 
the views of Calvin. Receiving an in- 
vitation from a congregation of English 
refugees at Frankfort to become their 
pastor, he repaired to that place; but 
differences having arisen concerning the 
use of the liturgy, to which Knox was 
opposed, he resigned his office, and re- 
turned again to Geneva. 

The rapid progress of the reformed 
opinions in Scotland, formed a strong 
inducement for him to visit his native 
country; and although the posture of 
public affairs made the attempt attended 
with no small danger, his anxiety to 
foster the infant cause of Scottish Pro- 
testantism triumphed over every per- 
sonal consideration. Having, in 1555, 
stealthily landed in Edinburgh, he 
preached in several places in private, 
his name and presence every where in~ 
spiring new life and vigour; and with 
great prudence he made a secret tour 
through the provinces, visiting at the 
houses of all the nobility and gentry, 
who were known to be favourable to 
religious reform. The immediate object 
of this visit was gained—that of en- 
couraging the hearts of the Reformers : 
but the time being not yet ripe for a - 
general and combined movement, Knox 
returned in the following summer to 
Geneva, to superintend the English con- 
gregation in that city. While resident 
there, he published, in 1538, ‘‘ The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Mon- 
strous Regimen of Women,”—a work 
which was directed against the cruel 
measures of the English Mary, and also 
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the attempt of the Queen Regent of 
Scotland, to govern without a parlia- 
ment. The title, however, being gen- 
eral, had given grievous offence to Queen 
Elizabeth, insomuch that, when in 1589 
he was proceeding homewards, he durst 
not venture to pass through England, 
but sailed directly to Scotland. 

Notwithstanding that he had been 
proclaimed an outlaw, he did not scruple 
to appear in his native land; and Stir- 
ling having been appointed as the place 
of trial of the Protestant ministers, he 
hastened to the scene of action, deter- 
mined, if he could not stem the torrent, 
to share the fate of his brethren. His 
sudden presence in that town produced 
an extraordinary excitement. Mount- 
ing a pulpit, he addressed the people in 
a strain of impassioned declamation 
against idolatry. The force of his im- 
petuous eloquence had already inflamed 
the minds of the populace, when, at that 
very moment, a priest within sight of the 
orator had the extraordinary indiscretion 
to begin the celebration of mass; and this 
being regarded as a defiance of the Refor- 
mer, an immediate attack was made on 
the churches of the city, in which the 
altars were demolished, the pictures and 
the finest works of architecture were 
indiscriminately destroyed, images were 
overthrown, and all the neighbouring 
monasteries levelled with the ground. 
These proceedings in Stirling were the 
signal for a general commotion all over 
the kingdom. 

At the urgent request of the Protest- 
tant Lords, Knox hurried to St. An- 
drew’s, where, preaching in the Cathe- 
dral, he urged the inhabitants to join in 
a formal abolition of Popery. After- 
wards he repaired to Edinburgh, with 
the intention of prosecuting the same 
course in the metropolis. But the army 
of the Regent having command of the 
capital, he withdrew at that time, spend- 
ing the following months in visiting the 
counties, to advance the interest of the 
Protestant cause in every part of the 
kingdom. Of the, energy of Knox’s 
character, and the extraordinary extent 
of his influence, no better evidence 
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need be given than the interview he 
was requested to have with the young 
Queen, two days after her arrival from 
France, and the insidious object of 
which was, by the smiles of youthful 
beauty, and the words of royal flattery, 
to soothe him into moderation, or awe 
him into submission. But the stern 
unbending attitude of the Reformer put 
an end to all hope of either alternative ; 
and his course, for a long series of years 
afterwards, was one continued contest, 
not, however, with the weapons of car- 
nal warfare, but through the peaceful 
and zealous diffusion of the truth both 
in public and private, to secure the as- 
cendancy of the Protestant faith. In 
1563, he and his friends made a strenu- 
ous attempt to obtain its establishment, 
which proved unsuccessful. But an im- 
pertant step in advance was gained, as 
it was followed by a national protest 
against the Queen’s marriage with a 
person of the Catholic faith. The ad- 
vantage, however, which this and other 
measures had obtained for the Refor- 
mers was endangered by an act of im- 
prudent zeal on the part of Knox, in 
sending to the lords of the congregation 
throughout the country to repair to 
Edinburgh, and prevent by their num- 
bers the prosecution of some persons 
who had insulted the Queen’s priest 
at the palace. Knox’s conduct being 
regarded as an act of treason, he was 
summoned before an extraordinary ses- 
sion, and brought to trial. But his 
judges being Protestants, and them- 
selves implicated in resisting the royal 
authority, a verdict of acquittal was 
pronounced. 

The labours which this great man 
underwent are almost incredible. Be- 
sides the regular duties of his charge— 
preaching twice every Sabbath, once 
almost every day, and attending to all 
the private and varied demands of the 
ministerial office—he bore on his shoul- 
ders the care of all the churches ;—for 
to him, when any public duty of impor- 
tance had to be done, all eyes were 
turned. Thus, in 1565, he was ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly to 
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draw up a brotherly letter to the minis- 
ters, to encourage them to persevere, 
when a general depression prevailed on 
account of the scanty means of subsist- 
ence ; and he was selected to repair into 
England, and intercede with the bishops 
with a view of obtaining indulgence for 
the Puritans, then suffering much op- 
pression. He was appointed to preach 
at the coronation ceremony of James VI. 
in Stirling; and on many other occa- 
sions of public or national interest he 
was called to be a prominent actor. 

The assassination of the Regent Mur- 
ray, and the change of policy which 
followed, made it unsafe for Knox to 
appear in public; and being forced for 
a time to withdraw into retirement, he 
fixed his abode in St. Andrew’s. On 
the recurrence of a more settled state of 
things, they who had been driven into 
exile obtained an amnesty, and Knox, 
amongst others, was invited to return 
and resume his ministerial functions. 
He consented to do so, on the express 
stipulation that he should be at liberty 
to address the congregation according 
to the dictates of his conscience; and 
this condition being acceded to, he was 
‘reinstated in his former charge. He was 
no courtly orator, and he spoke what 
he believed to be the truth in a way 
often too plain and direct to be agreeable 
to his hearers. No preacher of his day, 
however, possessed such an ascendancy 
over the minds of all classes of the 
people, who looked on him as a Chris- 
tian patriot ; and no one of the succes- 
sive rulers of Scotland in that age had 
a hope of carrying through any impor- 
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tant course of policy, until they had 
tried to enlist or intimidate Knox. But 
his health was now visibly beginning 
to give way; and a frame naturally 
robust was exhausted by the intense 
application and incessant labour to which 
he had subjected it. During his last ill- 
ness, he gave the brightest evidence of 
having with his heart embraced the 
truth which he had preached with his 
lips, and he displayed all the forti- 
tude and magnanimity which became a 
man of God. He died November 24, 
1572, and was buried in Edinburgh, 
several noblemen attending the funeral ; 
and the Earl of Morton, then Regent of 
Scotland, pronounced this noble eulo- 
gium over his closing grave—‘t There 
lies he who never feared the face of 
man.” His memory is embalmed in 
the hearts of his grateful countrymen ; 
and the benefit of his arduous labours 
will extend to generations yet unborn. 
What though his temper might have 
been stern, and his manners rude and 
unpolished—a milder disposition, and 
more courtly address, would have been 
ill-suited to the work which Providence 
had raised him to accomplish. But 
that he was possessed of qualities of a 
far higher character, and more solid and 
intrinsic value, is evident, not only from 
the estimation in which he was held by 
the eminent Protestants of France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, but by the pro- 
found and universal regret which the 
intelligence of his death produced in 
Scotland, where his character was so 
well known and his services so greatly 
appreciated. 


HUGH LATIMER, 


An eminent English Reformer, was born, 
in 1470, at Thurcaston in Leicestershire. 
His father, a yeoman, having no other 
son, determined to afford him the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education ; and, ac- 
cordingly, at the age of 14, he was sent 
to Cambridge, where he rapidly rose to 
distinction, and was appointed to what 
was considered an honourable office— 
that of keeper of the university cross. 


Tn early life he had been a zealous Pa- 
pist, but by reading and reflection he 
embraced the principles of the Protestant 
faith ; and, being a person of great 
honesty and sincerity, he was not long 
in taking an opportunity of publicly 
avowing his religious convictions. That 
opportunity occurred in the delivery of 
a series of discourses, in which he dwelt 
on the uncertainty of tradition, the 
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groundlessness of works of superero- 
gation, and the pride and usurpation of 
the Roman hierarchy. The public ex- 
pression of such sentiments exposed him 
to a charge of disseminating heretical 
doctrines, in consequence of which he 
was summoned to appear before Cardinal 
Wolsey, and required, as the test of his 
faith, to subscribe several articles, which 
he did, though, in regard to some of! 
them, he was secretly doubtful. Wolsey } 
had so high an opinion of his character 
and talents, that he assoilzied him from | 
the charge of heresy, and continued to 
extend towards him his great and power- 
ful patronage. Emboldened by his im- 
punity in the former case, Latimer had 
the courage to write a letter to Henry 
VIII. on the evil of prohibiting the free 
circulation of the Bible in English: and, 
farther, presented him for a new year’s 
gift a copy of the New Testament, with 
the leaf folded down at the words— 
-“* whoremongers and adulterers God will 
judge.” Even this somewhat daring ex- 
periment did not injure him; for having 
been invited to preach before his Majesty 
at Windsor, his manly eloquence gave so 
much satisfaction both to the king and 
the court, that he was presented to the 
living of West Kingston in Wiltshire; and, 
although an object of suspicion and dis- 
trust amongst the fierce partisans of the 
Romish Church during the ascendency 
of Anne Boleyn and Thomas Cromwell, 
he was, in 1588, elevated to the bishop- 
ric of Worcester. The fall of his patrons 
prepared him to share in their reverse 
of fortune, and the Parliament having 
passed the act of the six articles, he re- 


signed his See, rather than continue in 
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cending the throne, he was summoned 
to appear before the council; and, in 


jpassing through Smithfield, is said to 


have looked round him and exclaimed— 
“this place has long groaned for me.”’ 
The year 1555 is memorable in the his- 
tory of England for the enactment of 
the most severe and sanguinary laws 
in support of the Popish Church; and 
a commission was issued by Cardinal 
Pole, who acted as the Pope’s legate, 
to try Latimer and Ridley for heresy. 
A trial, commenced under such auspices, 
could have only one result. The ac- 
cused were condemned to the flames, 
and handed over to the secular power for 
execution, at Oxford, on 16th October, 
1555, On the day and spot appointed, 
he appeared in a shroud prepared for the 
purpose, and being fastened along with 


| his fellow-martyr to an iron chain, stood 


with all the appearance of unshaken 
courage. When a burning fagot was 
laid at Ridley’s feet, Latimer said, ‘‘ Be 
of good comfort, master Ridley, and play 
the man. We shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England, 
as I trust shall never be put out.” The 
flames beginning rapidly to increase, he 
recommended his soul to God, and soon 
expired. Latimer united in his charac- 


|ter two most rare and admirable quali- 


ties—a personal cheerfulness and flow 
of spirits which no trials could discom- 
pose ; and an undaunted fortitude, which 
no threatenings could shake. He had 
clear views of Gospel truth, and reposed 
with a firm faith on the merits of the 
Redeemer. . 

‘* Latimer,” says Gilpin, in his ‘‘ Lives 
of the Reformers,” more than any other 


connection with a church in which such | man, promoted the Reformation by his 
an unworthy compliance was required.| preaching. The straightforward hon- 
This resignation, however, did not screen | esty of his remarks, the liveliness of 
him from the long-meditated blow of'| his illustrations, his homely wit, hisracy 
his eaemies ; for, being apprehended, he} manner, his manly freedom, the play- 
was committed to the Tower, and lay in| fulness of his temper, the simplicity of 
that place of confinement, till the death | his heart, the sincerity of his under- 
of Henry, in 1547. The accession of| standing, gave life and vigour to his 
Edward VI. led to the liberation of| sermons when they were delivered, and 
Latimer, who immediately recommenced | render them now the most amusing pro- 
his preaching, but could not be prevailed | ductions of that age, and to us, perhaps, 
on to resume the mitre. On Mary as-| the most valuable.” 
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JOHN GASPAR LAVATER 


Was born at Zurich in 1741. His ten- 
der and susceptible heart had in infancy 
imbibed deep religious impressions from 
the conversations and influence of his 
mother, so that, while yet a boy, reading 
the Scriptures and prayer formed his 
daily delight. When ready for a Uni- 
versity education, he enjoyed the privi- 
lege of studying under the celebrated 
professors Beitringer and Bodmer, who, 
in the rapid development of Lavater’s 
mental powers, foresaw the future emi- 
nence of their pupil. At College, he 
distinguished himself by the possession 
of a ready and persuasive eloquence, 
and, having resolved to dedicate his 
future life to the service of God in the 
church, his attention was assiduously 
directed to cultivate this talent for pub- 
lic speaking. In company with his 
friend, the late Henry Fuseli, an artist 
well known in this country, he made a 
tour through various parts of Germany, 
where they made the acquaintance of 
many learned men, and, parting at Ber- 
lin, Lavater repaired to Barth, in Swed- 
ish Pomerania, to study divinity under 
President Spalding, whose wide-spread 
reputation as a profound thinker and 
an eminently pious man, at that time 
attracted numbers of young men to his 
college. The clear calm philosophy of 
Spalding was uncongenial to the ardent, 
imaginative temper of Lavater, yet he 
always acknowledged himself deeply 
indebted to this residence in Pomerania 
for the stores of theological and general 
knowledge he acquired. It was there 
that the treasures of German literature 
were disclosed to him, and more espe- 
cially that he was introduced to an 
acquaintance with the poetry of Klop- 
stock and Bodmer, who first kindled 
the poetic fire in his breast. On his 
return to his native country, the time 
that was not occupied with public duties 
was devoted to the study of the Scrip- 
tures—to general literature and especially 
the cultivation of poetry. His deeply 
serious and religious character imparted 
its tone to every thing he did, and hence, 


his effusions in verse which pre-eminently 
belonged to the class of sacred poetry 
were highly esteemed, although it was 
sometimes remarked by severe critics, 
that he was too much of a theologian 
to be a poet—and too much of a poet 
tobeatheologian. His ‘‘ Swiss songs,” 
which appeared in 1769, and his 
‘‘Glances into Eternity,” laid» the foun- 
dation of his poetical fame, Afterwards 
his muse took a higher flight in the 
composition of his ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Pontius 
Pilate,” and “ Tales of a Christian Poet,” 
all of which added to his renown, al- 
though a too strong effusion of his 
peculiar views in religion were considered 
as somewhat detracting from the literary 
merits of those works, In 1769, Lava- 
ter entered on the regular duties of the 
ministry, having been appointed chap- 
lain in the Orphan’s Hospital and 
church at Zurich, As a preacher, he 
rose into rapid and extensive popu- 
larity. The spirituality of his views— 
the earnestness of his manner—the 
strong and imaginative style of his 
language gained him a crowd of ad- 
mirers—while his extensive information 
and social qualities, made him a univer- 
sal favourite in private circles. But 
the chief source of his popularity was 
undoubtedly his ardent piety, which shed 
a sanctifying influence over his whole 
character, and shewed the instructions 
of the preacher reflected in the every- 
day life of the man. These qualities — 
raised him.to a position of great emi- 
nence in the religious world. ° He was 
consulted on matters of conscience by 
pious people from all parts of Germany, 
so that he maintained a most extensive 
correspondence—and when he travelled - 
through that country it was like a 
triumphal procession, for he was fol- 
lowed by multitudes of religious people 
who hung on the words of life that fell 
from his lips. One of the most remark- 
able of those public demonstrations 
which his appearance produced, was in — 
1786, when he was journeying to ~ 
Bremen, The magistrates vied with 
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the people in veneration for his charac- 
ter by giving him the honour of a pub- 
lic reception, and, to satisfy the intense 
eagerness of the citizens, the press re- 
corded his speeches in every place. His 
dignified and prepossessing appearance 
—the Swiss frankness of his manner— 
the air of pensiveness that sat on his 
features,—the clearness and elegance of 
his language,—all combined with his 
high-toned piety, to inspire veneration 
and love for him in the breasts of all 
who saw and heard him, 

Lavater’s name is known in foreign 
countries chiefly in connection with his 
essays on Physiognomy, which display 
_an acuteness and extent of observation, 
as well as an acquaintance with human 
character of no ordinary description: and 
they extended his reputation far beyond 
what any philosopher of his country had 
previously enjoyed. He became the 
great object of interest in Zurich, to 
which many travellers were attracted, 
chiefly to see a person of such European 
celebrity. Amongst the most distin- 
guished of his visitors were the late 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, and the 
late Duke of Kent, who, at the request of 
his mother, Queen Charlotte, obtained 
the autograph of Lavater. 

But Lavater was destined to render 
still more important services to his 
country. When the principles of the 
first French revolution spread into 
Switzerland, his influence was successful 
in securing to Zurich a temporary re- 
spite from the disaffection and anarchy 
which burst out in other places; and 
when the French directory were en- 
deavouring in 1797 to subjugate Swit- 
zerland — his patriotic zeal against 
the enemies of his country’s liberties, 
sought vent in his “Letter of a Free 
Switzer to the Great Nation’’—a letter 
which gave such deep offence to the 
government of France, that spies were 
set upon him, and, in the year follow- 
ing, his house was surprised—his papers 
seized—and himself conveyed to the 
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prison of Basle. The immediate occa- 
sion of this violence, was an intercepted 
letter, which was suspected by the 
French invaders as indicating that he 
was engaged in a secret intrigue against 
them. On being subjected to a search- 
ing inquiry, he told the directory that 
the letter was part of a theological cor- 
respondence with a friend on the subject 
of Antichrist, and on being asked who 
was Antichrist, he said that he believed 
it to be a tyrannical and infidel power 
who was to perpetrate the greatest 
cruelties on all the followers of Christ 
— launching out into explanations, 
every word of which inflicted a stab in 
the hearts of his judges. Being set at 
liberty, he returned to his wonted duties. 
But on thestorming of Zurich by Massena 
in 1799, Lavater happened to be on the 
street rendering humane attentions to 
some of the wounded citizens, when a 
French grenadier rushed upon him 
and thrust a bayonet in his side. He 
lingered for fifteen months, during which, 
as he lay on a sick bed, his ever active 
mind composed many sacred poems, 
particularly his ‘‘ Song of the Swan, or 
Thoughts of a Dying Christian on Jesus 
of Nazareth’’—which, in beauty and 
pathos, surpassed the merit of his earlier 
productions. In his closing days, he 
endured great suffering from his wound, 
which, as the sole aim and glory of his 
life had been to be a thorough Chris- 
tian, he bore not only with unrufiled com- 
posure, but with cheerful acquiescence, 
and he died on 2d January, 1801—his 
death being regretted as a heavy 
calamity, not to Zurich only, but to the 
whole of his native country. 

The ist September, 1800, was the 
last time he was carried into the church, 
and on that occasion he exhorted the 
people in brief but most affectionate 
terms, to remember that Jesus Christ 
was the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever—and that, ‘‘ by this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye love one another.” 
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GEORGE LAWSON, D.D., 


Was a native of West Linton, Peeble- 
shire, where he was born in 1749. His 
father, according to a custom not un- 
common in the rural districts of Scot- 
land, united to the trade of a joiner the 
cultivation of a small farm, and, though 
moving in a humble sphere, he yet 
lived in comparatively easy and com- 
fortable circumstances. He and his 
partner in life were a pious couple, who 
made it their daily duty and delight 
to command their children and their 
household, that they should keep the 
ways of the Lord. Of a family consist- 
ing of six sons and two daughters—the 
greater number died in their child- 
hood, and only one son and one daughter 
survived. George was their second 
son, and at a very early age, (sooner 
indeed than the intellectual character of 
boys is generally developed,) he gave 
unequivocal evidence of being disquali- 
fied by nature for any of the manual or 
secular occupations of life. When en- 
gaged in any of the common affairs of 
the world, it was difficult and often im- 
possible to engage his attention for any 
considerable length of time—he soon 
betrayed symptoms of listless indiffer- 
ence—and his mind appeared to be 
gradually falling into some train of 
thought totally unconnected with the 
business in hand. But with regard to 
books—to any branch of learning or 
observances of religion—there was no 
need of any foreign impulse to rouse his 
mental energies. His mind put forth 
spontaneous activity—displayed such a 
power of attention and a liveliness of 
interest, as showed that it required only 
some congenial objects to call its faculties 
into full and sustained operation. And 
those faculties were of no common order. 
While still a youth, Lawson discovered 
the possession of talents capable of 
achieving great things. His intellectual 
character, however, was not distin- 
guished by the development of any one 
faculty which towered in commanding 
elevation above the rest, so much as 
by the harmonious union—the well- 


balanced exercise of all the faculties 
that constitute a superior mind —a 
powerful understanding—a clear and 
discriminating judgment—a memory at 
once retentive and ready,—a lively fancy 
that called up without effort, natural 
analogies or historical anecdotes in 
illustration of a subject — an almost 
intuitive quickness of perception, that 
enabled him to penetrate obscurities, 
and master difficulties, which baffled 
minds of inferior mould. With a mind 
of such powerful grasp, aided by habits 
of close and incessant study, and the 
most rigid temperance, Mr. Lawson 
accumulated immense stores of literary, 
philosophical, and theological know- 
ledge. And yet, all this superiority of ta- 
lent and acquirement, was combined with 
such shrinking modesty and humility, 
as concealed his merits from general 
observation. His intimate friends and 
pastors, however, who knew his worth, 
held him in high respect, and the ven- 
erable Brown of Haddington, his theo- 
logical professor, already foresaw, and 
privately declared, it is said, the future 
elevation of Lawson to his own academic 
chair. 

Possessed of such rare gifts and ex- 
tensive acquirements, Mr. Lawson was 
not long, after becoming a licentiate, in 
receiving invitations to minister in the 
Word and ordinance. The Associate 
Congregation of Selkirk, were fortunate 
in obtaining the benefit of his services, 
and accordingly, in 1771, in the twenty- 
second year of his age—he was ordained 
to the pastoral charge of that people. 
Some few years after his settlement, 
Mr. Lawson was united in marriage 
with Miss Rodger, a pious lady of his’ 
congregation, She died within a year 
after the union, and Mr. Lawson having 
continued for several years in a widowed 
state, entered a second time into the 
matrimonial relation with the daughter 
of his predecessor in Selkirk, with whom 
he lived for many years in conjugal 
felicity. 

Mr. Lawson still continued the same 
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habits of studious retirement, which he 
had formed in his earlier days. ‘‘ His 
attainments in biblical learning,” says 
the writer of his memoirs in the Chris- 
tian Repository-“were so great, that 
before he was called in 1789 to fill 
the theological chair, he could have 
quoted readily from memory, either in 
the original Hebrew or Greek, or in 
the English version, and explained 
extempore, and with critical precision, 
almost any portion of the Sacred 
Volume. He needed no concordance 
and used none. And, notwithstand- | 
ing unremitting attention to every 
pastoral duty required in a con- 
siderable congregation, spread widely 
over the country, such were the well- 
known attainments of Dr. Lawson, that | 
at thirty-eight years of age, he was 
appointed professor of divinity by the 
Synod to which he belonged. Another 
respectable minister who was intimately 
acquainted with him, bears this high 
testimony: ‘“ Dr. Lawson was every 
way so learned and so excellent, that 
probably there were not in his day ten 
equals or one superior to him in Scot- 
land, and what was best of all, he did 
not himself know or suppose that such 
was or could be the case.” 

It is impossible within our narrow 
limits to describe the mode of his con- 
ducting the business of his theological 
class. Suffice it to say that he levied 
contributions on every department of 
nature as well as of human learning. 
‘In geography and chronology, in bio- 
graphy and history, in antiquities and 
customs, sacred and profane, he was 
profoundly learned. He had studied with 
care the philosophy of language and of 
natural history. To physical and mathe- 
matical science he turned his attention 
in some degree, while in metaphysical 
and moral science he had no superior.” 

Dr. Lawson took a lively interest in 
the institutions which were beginning, 
toward the latter period of his life, to 
spring up for the diffusion of the 
Gospel ; and in April, 1808, he preached 
the sermon at the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Edinburgh, now the Scot- 
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tish, Missionary Society. That dis- 
course was published, and it appears so 
evidently to be “the production of a 
mind richly embued with secular and 
sacred learning, as to excite a fecling of 
regret that Dr. Lawson did not more 
frequently appear in a form fitted to 
command the attention and respect of 
the literary, as well as to minister to the 
improvement of the religious public.”’ 
The voluminous works which he pub- 
lished consisted chiefly, or rather exclu- 
sively, of lectures and sermons addressed 
to plain country people, and convey no 
proper impression of the rare qualifica- 
tions of their author. Those, however, 
who read for edification, will find in the 
lectures on Esther, Ruth, and the His- 
tory of Joseph, such enlarged and pro- 
found observations on the feelings and 
workings of the human heart, and such 
important instructions conveyed in an 
attractive style of simplicity and godly 
sincerity, as will amply repay perusal. 
Dr. Lawson, in the course of ministerial 
duty, had expounded the whole of the 
Sacred Volume to. his people; insomuch 
that he left behind him eighty volumes 
in MS.—sufficient materials to form an 
entire commentary on the Scriptures. 
His ‘‘ Practical Lectures on the Book of 
Proverbs” have been published since his 
death, and few writers have shown 
themselves so pre-eminently qualified 
for the illustration of that instructive 
collection of Eastern and sacred maxims. 
He was a man of such broad and com- 
prehensive views—of such acute obser- 
vation, and at the same time of such 
large-hearted liberality, that he was 
capable, above most men, of entering 
into the peculiar cireumstances on which 


;the moral precepts of the wise king 


of Israel were founded. 

Dr. Lawson (for the University of 
Aberdeen had paid the tribute due to his 
great learning and worth, by conferring 
on him the unexpected honour of D.D.) 
after having officiated thirty-three years 
as professor of theology, and forty-nine 
years as minister of a congregation, felt 
the growing infirmities of age. And no 
wonder that the life of incessant labour 
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he had passed, notwithstanding his re- 
markable temperance, had exhausted 
his frame. 

During the last forty-eight hours of 
his life, this remarkable man sat in a 
chair for the ease which could not be 
enjoyed in his bed; but no murmur or 
complaint ever escaped his lips. His 


elders and several of his brethren were | 


admitted to see him, and, last of all, the 
members of his family were called around 
him, when, summoning all his re- 
maining strength, and taking them one 
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pany said with a weak and tremulous 
voice, yet with holy and heavenly fer- 
vour, “ The Lord my God bless you all.” 
The last words heard by any of the 
mourners who stood around him were 
these—* Lord take me to Paradise.” 
| He died without a groan, and fell asleep 
in Jesus. 

‘© As a man, a scholar, and a Chris- 
tian—as a pastor and theological pro- 
| fessor—as a husband, a father, and a 
friend—in every private and public cha- 
racter and relation, Dr. Lawson adorned 


by one successively by the hand, he, | the doctrine of God his Saviour—was 
like the patriarch Jacob, blessed each an honour to his profession, a blessing 
severally, and in the most devout, affec- to his country, and every way entitled 
tionate, and impressive manner bade | to be remembered with esteem and love 
them farewell. Having thus blessed|—with veneration and gratitude—as 
his family, he held up both his hands, | one of the wisest and best, one of the 


and looking around on the whole com- 


‘most amiable and useful of mankind.” 


‘ 
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Archbishop of Glasgow, was the eldest 
son of Dr. Alexander Leighton, an emi- 
nent Scotch minister, who suffered se- 
vere persecution, in the cruel mutilation 
of his person, during the ascendancy of 
Laud, for impugning the hierarchy of 
England in his book entitled, “* Zion’s 
Plea against Prelacy.” His son Robert 


prominent features of his character, even 
in youth, 

Having completed his education, he 
was sent by his father to France, where 
he resided for several years, and learned 
to speak the French language with the 
fluency of a native. On his return to 
| Scotland, he was appointed minister of 


was born in London, in 1618, and was | Newbottle, in the neighbourhood of Dal- 


sent by. his father to be educated in 
Scotland. Possessed of great natural 
quickness, and an extraordinary vivacity 
of sentiment and expression, he made 
very rapid progress in the various 
branches of learning, and surpassed 
,all his contemporaries at college, by his 
facility in writing the purest Latinity, 
by his extraordinary knowledge of the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, and by 
the accuracy and extent of his theolo- 
gical learning. But what distinguished 
him more than all his other attainments, 
was his profound acquaintance with the 


keith ; but had not been long settled in 
that parish, when he was promoted to 
be Principal of the university of Edin- 
‘burgh, an office which he held for ten 
years. How desirous he was to diffuse 
the principles of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion amongst the youth attending 
that great literary institution, appears 
from the discourses he addressed to 
them, now included in his published 
works ; and what a benefit in other re- 


his enlightened encouragement of every 
branch of learning, may be judged of 


|spects he conferred on the college by . 


Scriptures, and his early progress in per- | by the deep regret expressed at his 
sonal piety. An indifference to worldly | departure. In 1661, when this good 
wealth and honours—a deep sense of | man was persuaded to accept a bishop- 
humility—-a meek and patient temper | ric, he chose Dunblane, a small diocese 
—a disposition to habitual seriousness, | with an inconsiderable revenue. His 


without, however, the slighest approach | consecration took place in the course of 


to austerity or moroseness—were the! that year in Westminster Abbey, along 
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ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


with three other bishops, who, though 
destined like himself for Scotland, were 
persons of a very different character. 
They all travelled northward. in one 
coach ; but Leighton, on discovering that 
his colleagues were bent on making their 
entry into Edinburgh with the pomp of 
a public procession, separated from them 
at Morpeth, and, by hurried movements, 
arrived a few days before them in the 
Metropolis. All ostentation and parade 
he abhorred, and never would allow 
himself to be addressed by the title, 
“my lord,” though it was associated 
with his episcopal office. 

Four years after, Leighton was sum- 
moned to Whitehall, to inform the king 
of the state of the Church in Scotland. 
The policy of the government with re- 
gard to ecclesiastical measures had 
thrown the country into universal dis- 
order; and Leighton had the faithful- 
ness and fortitude to tell his royal mas- 
ter, that he could not lend his sanction 
to the continuance of those violent pro- 
ceedings for the purpose of introducing 
Christianity itself, much less supporting 
a particular form of Church government. 
No scenes of disorder or violence had 
been enacted within his own diocese. He 
visited all the parishes belonging to it 
every year, and in each engaged in 
preaching and catechising, while, at the 
same time, he used every prudent means 
to stimulate and encourage his clergy 
in the regular performance of their pas- 
toral duties. He was known to lead a 
life of exemplary piety, and devoted all 
his income, except what was required 
for his few simple wants, to the pur- 
poses of charity. He was perfectly 
free, then, in the estimation of the 
whole country, from all suspicion of 
any connection with the violent course 
pursued. But he felt his character, as 
a bishop and a Christian, implicated in 
the public measures adopted in sup- 
port of Episcopacy; and he intimated 
that, if the same ecclesiastical tyranny 
should continue to be exercised, he had 
resolved to resign his bishopric. The 
mild, but firm remonstrances of this ex- 
cellent man, produced a deep impression 
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at court; and Charles, who declined to 
accept his resignation, promised to alter 
the policy of his administration in Scot- 
land. 

_In 1670, Leighton was translated to 
the archbishopric of Glasgow. At the 
first synod he held, subsequent to his 
settlement, he preached a sermon to his 
assembled clergy, in which he earnestly 
exhorted them to be examples to their 
flocks in piety and every Christian vir- 
tue—to consider themselves as minis- 
ters of the cross of Christ, and to bear 
all reproaches and ill usage with meek- 
ness, considering them as trials of their 
faith and patience—to live much with 
God—to observe regular seasons for 
private prayer and fasting, and to meet 
frequently to animate one another by 
reporting the progress of religion in 
their respective parishes. The strain of 
this charge was entirely new and un- 
congenial to the taste of the majority of 
his hearers. ‘¢ They had nothing,” says 
Bishop Burnet, ‘‘ to say against it; but 
it was a comfortless doctrine to them. 
No speedy ways were proposed for forc- 
ing the people to come to the church, 
nor for sending soldiers among them, 
nor for raising the fines to which they 
were liable for nonconformity. So they 
went home as little satisfied with their 
new archbishop as he was with them.”’ 
Leighton had little enjoyment in this 
new situation, for the extended influ- 
ence it gave him only led to an in- 
creased weight of cares and troubles. 
At length, finding all his endeavours to 
accommodate the: differences between 
the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians 
fruitless, he resolved to resign his office. 
This wish, however, not being acceded 
to, he begged to be allowed to retire 
within a year. Lauderdale, to get rid 
of his importunity, hastily gave a pro- 
mise to that effect, thinking that the 
lapse of a twelvemonth would produce 
a change of purpose; and Leighton, 
who came back in high spirits, announced 
to his friends that ‘‘ there was now but 
one uneasy stage hetween him and rest, 
and that he would wrestle through it in 
the best manner he could.” At the 
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close of 16738, he revisited the court, to 
tender his resignation, which having 
been reluctantly accepted, he retired to 
a country-house in Sussex, where he 
lived in complete retirement, in the ear- 
nest cultivation of personal religion, and 
enjoying the society of a few chosen 
friends. 

From this favourite retreat he was 
called up to London, in 1684, by a re- 
quest of Bishop Burnet, who desired to 
consult with him on some urgent busi- 
ness. He was then upwards of seventy 
years of age, although his hair still black, 
his hale appearance, the liveliness of his 
manner, and the vigorous possession of 
all his faculties, seemed to promise great 
longevity. But when his old friend, who 
had not seen him for many years, com- 
plimented him on his looks, he gravely 
replied, that ‘‘ notwithstanding, he was 
near his end; and that his work and 
journey were now almost finished.” Bur- 
net received this at the time only as a 
passing remark. But the next day 
Leighton was seized with pleurisy ; the 
second day speech forsook him, and 
after lingering for twelve hours in that 
state of insensibility, he expired without 
either pains or convulsions. ‘ Thus,” 
says Burnet, ‘I lost him who had been 
for so many years the chief guide of my 
whole life. He had lived ten years in 
Sussex in great privacy, dividing his 
time wholly between study and retire- 
ment, and the doing of good; for in 
the parish where he lived, and in the 
parishes round about, he was always 
employed in preaching and reading 
prayers. He distributed all he had in 
charities, choosing rather to have it go 
through other people’s hands than his 
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own, for I was his almoner in London. 
He had gathered a well-chosen library 
of curious as well as useful books, which 
he bequeathed to the diocese of Dunblane, 
for the use of the clergy there. He 
had the greatest elevation of soul, the 
largest compass of knowledge, the most 
mortified and most heavenly disposition, 
that I ever saw in mortal—he had the 
greatest parts as well as virtues, with 
the most perfect humility that I ever 
saw in man, and had a sublime strain 
of preaching, with so grave a gesture, 
and such a majesty of thought, of lan- 
guage, and pronunciation, that I never 
saw a wandering eye where he preached, 
and have often seen large assemblies 
melted in tears before him.” It had been 
a favourite wish of this holy man to die 
at an inn, because he thought that the 
presence and assiduities of friends were 
often au interruption to the exercise of 
serious and private thought. This 
wish was gratified, for he died at the 
Bell Inn, Warwick-Lane. One anec- 
dote may be related, as indicative of 
the high spirituality of his mind. In 
the early part of his life, whilst a Pres- 
byterian, the question was regularly put 
in the provincial synod to all the minis- 
ters present, whether they had preached 
on the duties of the times? When he 
was found fault with for his omission, his 
calm reply was, that if all his brethren 
preached to the time, one poor brother 
might be allowed to preach on eternity. 
Leighton’s Commentary on Peter, to- 
gether with many of his sermons and 
tracts, are still held in high and de- 
served estimation for the tone of deep 
spirituality and fervour that pervades 
them. 


CHARLES LESLIE 


Was a native of Ireland, but the date of 


his birth cannot be exactly ascertained. 


His father, John Leslie, was appointed 
by Charles I. Bishop of the Orkney 
Islands, and afterwards translated to the 
Sees of Raphoe and Clogher, in Ireland, 


100 years, and during the half of that 
period had filled the episcopal office. 
Charles, the second son of this venerable 
ecclesiastic was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and then repaired to the 
Temple, to enter on the study of law, 


where he lived to the advanced age of| which, however, he soon relinquished for 
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that of divinity, and received ordination 
in 1680. Several minor preferments he 
obtained in the Church of Ireland, and 
at length was promoted to the office of 


Chancellor of Connor, a valuable and | 


influential position in that country. 
His zeal for Protestantism led him to 
take a prominent part in public affairs, 
especially in opposing the measures of 
the Irish Papists by public discussions 
as well as pamphleteering. On one 
occasion, particularly, he was com- 
pelled to adopt other steps to oppose 
the encroachments of that ambitious 
party, by resisting with all his might 
the installation of a Roman Catholic 
magistrate, although the appointment 
had been made by King James II. 
Mr. Leslie, though he regarded that 
nomination as illezal,—for the days of 
Catholic emancipation had not then ar- 
rived, and withstood it as a violation of 
the constitution, was very strongly at- 
tached to the cause of the exiled family. 
Disapproving of the principles of the 
Revolution, he declined to take the oath 
of allegiance to King William,—in con- 
sequence of which he was-obliged to re- 
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sign his offices in the Established Church. 
Retiring into private life, he occupied 
himself in writing political tracts against 
the doctrine of resistance to constituted 
authority, and in favour of hereditary 
right. But they made no impression, 
and having lingered a few years in this 
country, he resolved, on the unsuccess- 
ful issue of the Rebellion in 1715, to 
accompany the Pretender into Italy. 
After an absence of seventeen years, he 
returned to Ireland, and, having fixed 
his residence at Monaghan, spent his 
time in literary and theological pursuits. 
Two works of his enjoy a permanent 
celebrity, viz., ‘‘ A Snake in the Grass,”’ 
and ‘‘A Short and Easy Method with 
the Deists.” Although he had for many 
years relinquished the active duties of 
the ministry, yet he aimed at being 
useful through the press; and by means 
of those works we have specified, he 
was more successful in converting people 
of education and rank to a sound faith 
and holy life, than, perhaps, any of his 
contemporaries. He died at Monaghan 
13th April, 1732. 


MRS. LITTLE. 


Her maiden name was Jessie Cumming, 
and having been early left in a state of 
orphanage, was brought up under the 
faithful guardianship of her uncle, Mr. 
Cumming of Selkirk. That gentleman 
being connected with the Secession, 
carried his niece along with him to his 
usual place of worship—and, by the 
Christian assiduities both of her uncle 
and aunt, she was placed in the most 
favourable circumstances for acquiring 
a correct knowledge of the principles, 
and receiving just impressions of the 
truth and power of the Gospel of Christ. 
Accordingly, she advanced in religious 
intelligence, and became a teacher in 
the Sabbath school, as well as a direc- 
tor of the Female Religious Tract 
Society in Selkirk, and was, besides, 
- most regular in her attendance on the 
prayer and fellowship meetings, which 
some of the more pious in the congre- 


. 


gation had instituted. So that to the 
eye of the world, and probably in her 
own estimation, she maintained the re- 
putation of being one of God’s children. 
From increasing reflection, however, 
and study of the sacred oracles, the 
painful conviction was forced upon her, 
that her character would not stand the 
test of true discipleship contained in the 
New Testament; and to obtain that 
peace of mind to which so alarming an 
impression had made her a stranger, 
she had recourse to all the expedients 
which people in the first stages of con- 
viction are insensibly driven to employ, 
increased her religious observances— 
was particularly circumspect in watching 
her conduct and varying frames of 
mind, and in labouring to work out a 
righteousness of her own. Thus, al- 
though she had been by her kind and 
pious guardians early introduced to a 
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knowledge of orthodox doctrine, her 
heart, under the influence of its natural 
pride, prompted her to follow a course 
which was directly at variance with her 
knowledge, and the result as might 
have been expected was, an entire 
failure to obtain peace of mind. Mean- 
while, her anxiety about her spiritual in- 
terests increased, and, although she was 
generally considered by all around her as 
a good pious young Christian, she was 
inwardly a prey to the most agonizing 
apprehensions, from a consciousness 
that she was an unpardoned unregene- 
rate sinner. In this state of mental 
distress, which delicacy prevented her 
from divulging even to her nearest re- 
latives, she continued for several weeks, 
when God, who in dispensing the bless- 
ings of his grace as well as of his tem- 
poral bounty, generally acts through 
the instrumentality of human means— 
sent Mr. Guthrie, a pious man from 
Jedburgh, who had come to Selkirk on 
business, and had agreed to deliver a 
short address at the weekly prayer 
meeting she was in the habit of attend- 
ing. Selecting the 15th verse of the 
8th Psalm, as the ground work of his 
observations, the good man delineated 
in clear and simple terms the Gospel 
method of salvation, showing how that 
Christ's dying for our sins, and rising 
again according to the Scriptures, con- 
stitutes the great subject of the Gospel,— 
the glad tidings of great joy which are 
to all people, ahd that in the cordial 
belief of this truth as it is in Jesus, lies 
the only ground of pardon and of peace, 
as well as the grand motives to all true 
obedience and universal virtue. The 
strain of Mr. Guthrie’s observations was 
exactly suited to the distracted state of 
Miss Cumming’s mind—and so faith- 
fully were her feelings portrayed, that 
she was almost persuaded that the ad- 
dress had been framed in the knowledge 
of her personal condition, The address 
proved in the hands of the Spirit the 
means of filling her soul with all joy 
and peace in believing, as she could now 
look to her great substitute who had 
finished the work of her redemption, 
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having borne her sins, and his blood 
being effectual to obliterate every stain, 
however deep its dye. 

In 1840, she was married to Mr. 
Little of Glasgow, and with her husband 
she connected herself with the Congre- 
gational church in North Albion-Street, 
under the pastoral care of Mr. Pullar. 
In his sermons she delighted, for they 
were so full of Christ, and she hailed 
the return of the Sabbath as the blessed 
season of holding fellowship with God, 
as well as with her Christian brethren. 
Her advancing experience as a believer 
led her to take an active interest in the 
means employed for the diffusion of the 
Gospel. Habituated to methodical 
arrangement in all that she did, she 
procured a memorandum book with the 
express view, that when her household 
expenses fell short of a fixed amount, 
she might apply the balance left of that 
weekly sum to charitable and pious 
uses. Her interest in this plan in- 
creased, and she was observed prac- 
tising considerable self-denial with re- 
gard to many items of personal expen- 
diture. Her love for souls made her 
consider every sacrifice as light. As 
to the pleasures and amusements of 
the world, she had no taste for them, 
and they possessed no attractions for 
her who had inward joys that the world 
knows not of. Mrs, Little was parti- 
cularly fond of setting sacred poetry to 
what is called ‘* profane’? music—and 
while this formed her daily pastime— 
and she had a large collection of those 
songs of Zion on her memory—her chief 
favourite was the well-known hymn 
beginning ‘ Ho ye that thirst approach 
the spring,” which she adapted to the 
national Scotch air of “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” She possessed great sensibility 
to the influence of music, and enlisted 
it, as now described, in the service of 
religion on the same principle that led 
her to consecrate every talent to the 
glory of her God and Redeemer. 

The earthly career of this young lady, 
‘but advanced Christian, was destined to — 
be short. On 19th December, 1841, 
she gave birth to a child, and though 
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she continued for some days to do well, 
she was at length overtaken by puer- 
peral fever. For five weeks she con- 
tinued in a state of severe bodily suffer- 
ing, the burden of which was still further 
augmented by the intelligence of her 
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severest paroxysms of pain, the serenity 
of her mind was never clouded, her 
faith seemed even to bear her spirit to a 
loftier height of spiritual feeling and of 
expression. She died in the enjoyment 
of triumphant faith and hope, on Wed- 


infant’s death—and yet, during the | nesday, at the early age of eighteen. 


JOHN LOCKE, 


One of the greatest philosophers of his 
own or any age, was born in 1682, at 
Wrington, in the neighbourhood of Bris- 
tol. He received his early education at 
Westminster school, from which he was 
removed to Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford. Dissatisfied with the Aristotelian 
philosophy which was taught there, he 
directed his attention to estimate the 
merits of other systems, and particularly 
the philosophy of Des Cartes, to which, 
though he did not approve entirely of 
that philosopher’s sentiments, he gave the 
preference, as one which tended to en- 
lighten and enlarge the mind. He after- 
wards applied assiduously to the study 
of medicine, on which, however, he did 
not enter with any professional views, 
but solely to possess a knowledge of the 
best means to strengthen his bodily con- 
stitution, which was naturally infirm. 
In 1664 he went to Berlin as secretary 
to the British Embassy at the court of 
Brandenburgh; and on his return to 
England, was introduced to Lord Ash- 
ley, afterwards the celebrated Earl of 
Shaftesbury, in whose family he was 
invited to reside as tutor to his eldest 
son, and to whom, personally, he ren- 
dered important’ services as family poy- 
sician. Shaftesbury procured for him 
several valuable offices; and when he 
became Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, appointed Mr, Locke secretary of 
Presentations, and subsequently secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade. On the 
retirement of that nobleman to Holland 
with a view to escape a threatened im- 
peachment, Locke accompanied his pa- 
tron ; and, during a residence of several 
years in that country, enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Limborch, Le Clerc, and other 
men of distinction in literature and 


philosophy. He incurred the resentment 
of James II.’s government, on suspicion 
of being implicated in Monmouth’s re- 
bellion, and the British envoy was in- 
structed to demand the Dutch court to 
aid in apprehending him. But having 
got timely premonition of the impending 
danger, he withdrew into concealment, 
and employed himself in the composi- 
tion of his great work, ‘‘ The Essay on 
the Human Understanding,” as also his 
first letter on ‘‘ Toleration.”? From this 
foreign seclusion he emerged at the 
happy revolution, and returned to Eng- 
land, where the first business he at- 
tended to was the publication of his 
works. His essay was published in 
1690; and although the patrons and 
friends of the old philosophy cavilled 
and carped at the new views it advo- 
cated, the work rapidly gained ground, 
and extended his fame both at home 
and abroad. His other publications, 
which followed in rapid succession, 
viz., his ‘* Letters on Toleration,” and 
his two treatises on ‘ Government,” 
though likewise based.on philosophical 
principles, were of a character both to 
interest a larger circle of readers than 
his essay, and were exactly suited to 
the demands of the time. His labours 
were liberally rewarded, by obtaining, 
through Lord Mordaunt, an appoint- 
ment worth £200 per annum. The 
duties of this office being comparatively 
light, he enjoyed abundant leisure to 
follow his literary pursuits, and fa~ 
youred the world with his “ Thoughts, 
on Education.” But sighing for retire- 
ment, he resigned his public offices ; 
and having, by dint of prudent eco- 
nomy, realized a competence, he with~ 
drew to Cotes,,a country house in 
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Essex, where he passed the last fif- 
teen years of his life. In that plea- 
sant retreat, he devoted himself prin- 
cipally to the study of the Scriptures ; 
and he gave to the world the fruit of 
his studies in two valuable works, viz., 
his “‘Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
and his ‘‘ Paraphrase on some of the 
Bpistles of St. Paul,” which, however, 
was a posthumous publication. In 1704, 
the beginning of summer, which had 
usually produced a restorative influence 
on his asthmatic constitution, found him 
weak without any symptoms of return- 
ing strength, and that circumstance, 
together with some other ailments, con- 
vincing him that his time was to be short, 
he prepared himself for the great change 
that awaited him. During the closing 
period, he delighted to converse with 
his friends on the goodness and mercy 
that had followed him all the days of 
his life. He expressed his full reliance 
on the promises of the Divine word, 
and with a mind enjoying perfect peace, 
and the anticipated joy of eternal life, 
he departed on 28th October, 1704, in 
the 73d year of his age. 

It has often been asserted that Mr. 
Locke was a Unitarian: but this asser- 
tion seems to have been made without 
any good foundation ; for, in a letter to 
Dr. Stillingfleet, who first announced it 
to the public, he expressly denied having 
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ever written a sentence hostile to the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and it is cer- 
tain that nothing can be found in his 
collected writings, as- they have come 
down to us, that gives the smallest 
support to the charge of heresy on that 
fundamental point. On the contrary, 
there is one passage at least that seems 
directly to disprove it; for, writing in his 
commonplace-book respecting the plan 
of human salvation, he could not restrain 
his feelings of adoring gratitude, but 
gave vent to them in these words,—‘‘ O 
the depth of the riches, both of the good- 
ness and knowledge of God;” and he 
declares it impossible for any plain and 
unprejudiced person to read the Serip- 
tures without perceiving that mankind 
owe their salvation to the satisfaction 
of Christ. By long study and deep re- 
flection, he had firmly established his 
faith in the Divine origin and truth of 
the Scriptures; and on being asked what 
was the shortest and surest way for a 
young gentleman to acquire a know- 
ledge of Christianity, he replied in those 
memorable words,—‘‘ Let him study the 
Holy Scriptures, especially the New 
Testament. Therein are contained the 
words of eternal life.. It has God for 
its author, salvation for tts end, and 
truth without any mixture of error for 
its matter.” 


JOHN LOGAN, 


A divine and poet, was born in 1748 at 
Fala, a few miles south of Dalkeith, 
Scotland. Having received his educa- 
tion at Edinburgh, and obtained license 
to preach the Gospel in connection with 
the Established Church, he was ap- 
pointed in 1773, minister of the parish 
of South Leith. His ability and elo- 
quence procured him great popularity 
in the pulpit, and his poetical talents 
were enlisted by the General Assembly 
in the preparation of those metrical 
paraphrases of portions of the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures, which the 
Church of Scotland has authorized to be 
used in public worship. A considerable 
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proportion of the hymns in that excel- 
lent collection, were either original pro- 
ductions of Logan’s, or altered and 
adapted by him to the sober genius of 
the Presbyterian service. Unfortunately, 
Logan at a later period tarnished his fair 
fame by contracting habits of intem- 
perance, which made it necessary for 
him to resign his parochial charge; and, — 
removing to London, he found ready 
employment for his talents by connect- 
ing himself with the periodical press. 
His poems, frequently printed in con- 
junction with those of Michael Bruce, 
whose merits he was the first to bring 
before the public, are short and chiefly 
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lyrical. But, besides these he was the | 
author of ‘‘Runnymede,” a tragedy—of 
the ‘‘ Elements of the Philosophy of 
History,” which he published under the | 
fictitious name of Rutherford—and two | 
volumes of sermons which were a pos- 
thumous publication, and enjoyed great 
and extensive celebrity. It is believed 
there are good grounds for asserting 
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that Logan after his removal to London, 
relinquished the degrading vice to which 
he had become for a time unhappily 
addicted, and exhibited many pleasing 


| evidences of having been reclaimed to 


the paths of Christian temperance, and 
animated by the spirit of Christian 
piety. He died in London, 1788. 


ROBERT LOWTH, D.D., 


An eminent prelate of the English 
Church, was born at Buriton, 27th 
November, 1710. His education, which 
was begun at Winchester, was com- 
pleted at New College, Oxford, in which 
he graduated, in 1737, master of arts, 
and was afterwards elected, in 1741, 
professor of poetry. Having obtained 
orders in the Church of England, he 
was in 1744, appointed rector of Oving- 
ton in Hampshire. Four years after- 
wards he accompanied Mr. Legge on an 
embassy to Berlin, and from Berlin, he 
, departed, having accepted an engage- 
ment to be travelling tutor to the sons 


of the Duke of Devonshire. On his 


the sound sense and liberal sentiments, 
as well as Scriptural knowledge and 
genuine piety it displayed, marked him 
out as a divine of high character and 
promise. This was followed almost 
immediately by a “ Life of William of 
Wykeham’’—in which he found scope 
for bringing out his knowledge of eccle- 
siastica] antiquities—and also by a 
‘“* Short Introduction to English Gram- 
mar”—a work, which though small in 
size, is most valuable in matter, and 
formed the pioneer of all those attempts 
which in later times have been so zeal- 
ously made to explain the grammatical 
structure and idioms of our language, as 


return from these continental travels, he | well as in correcting and improving the 
was appointed archdeacon of Winches- | style of our prose compositions, These 
ter by Bishop Hoadley, who, three| works, by which Dr. Lowth increased 
years afterwards, presented him with | our national stock of general and theo- 
the rectory of East Woodhay. In 1753, | logical literature, were considered as 
he published his great work “on the/ establishing a claim to public reward— 
sacred poetry of the Hebrews’”—a work | and, accordingly he was in 1766 ap- 
which comprised his course of lectures} pointed Bishop of St. David’s, an oflice 
of the great importance} which he had filled only a few years, 
ich, the highest opinions} when he was translated to the more 
have been ssed by all candid and| congenial See of Oxford. This was not 
competent judges. After taking his|yet the height of preferment he was 
degree of Doctor in Divinity, he went | destined to reach—for, in 1777, he was 
to Ireland, in the capacity of chaplain | elevated to the metropolitan diocese— 
to the Marquis of Hartington, then ap- | having been nominated successor to Dr. 
pointed lord lieutenant, who shortly | Terrick as Bishop of London. While 
after elevated him to the vacant See of|the public duties of that important See 
Limerick—a dignity, however, which, | were faithfully discharged, he was pur- 
on his patron’s leaving office and Ire-| suing with unabated assiduity his theo- 
land, he resigned, exchanging it for a| logical studies in private; and, in the 
prebend of Durham and the rectory of| year following his appointment, he 
Sedgefield. In 1758, a sermon of his| published his ‘Isaiah, a new transla- 
was published—-entitled ‘‘ Free inquiry | tion, with a preliminary Dissertation 
on matters of religion,’’ which procured | and Notes.” The merits of this correct 
him a great accession of fame, and by | and elegant translation, have been long 
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and universally acknowledged. It 
established the name of Bishop Lowth 
in the foremost rank of biblical scholars, 
and contributed more than the work of 
any previous commentator to develop 
the mysteries, and illustrate the beauties 
of the evangelical prophet. 

‘Dr. Lowth was offered the primacy 
in the English Church on the death of 
Archbishop Cornwallis— but he declined 
that high dignity on account of his ad- 
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The great Reformer of the Church in 
the sixteenth century, was born on 10th 
November, 1483, at Eisleben, in Lower 
Saxony. He was descended from a fa- 
mily of Hungarian peasants, who for 
centuries had dwelt in the plains of 
Eisenach, and according to whose cus- 
toms the eldest son inherited the honse 
and paternal acres, while the rest were 
sent out into the world to push their 
fortune. It was in conformity with this 
national practice that John Luther 
quitted the family dwelling, and, after 
a variety of wanderings, fixed his head- 
quarters at Eisleben. He was active, 
industrious, resolute, and possessed of 
intelligence far superior to-most of his 
class or station ; while his wife, Mar- 
garet Lindemann, was a pious and in- 
telligent woman, who was reckoned in 
the circle of her acquaintance the model 
of a housewife. She possessed great 
influence in moulding the after cha- 
racter of her son Martin, who im- 
bibed from her maternal instructions 
not only a great deal of shrewd obser- 
vation and sound sense, but deep im- 
pressions of religion. His first master 
in the rudiments of learning was George 
Omilius, from whose care he was re- 
moved to a higher school at Madge- 
burgh, and thence again to Lisenach, 
where was a celebrated academy, taught 
by a staff of Franciscan friars, of whom 
John Trebonius was president. At that 
institution he made rapid progress in 
learning, and especially distinguished 
himself by the ease and elegance of ‘his 
compositions in Latin verse. At the age 
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vanced age and infirmities. A series 
of heavy domestic afflictions broke his. 
spirits and undermined his health, so 
that, although he laboured to bear them 
with Christian resignation and_forti- 
tude, his paternal affections had re- 
ceived a wound which never closed, and 
he gradually sank till he died at Fulham 
Palace, on 3d November, 1787, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, 
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of nineteen he entered the University of 
Erfurt, where he combined with the 
study of the Roman and Greek classics 
that of logic and moral philosophy, in all 
of which his acquirements were such as 
qualified him for obtaining, amidst 
much approbation, the degree of master 
of arts. His original destination was 
the legal profession ; but in consequence 
of a stroke of lightning, which killed 
his companion, Alexis, who was walk- 
ing by his side, and threw him also on 
the ground, the awe produced by this 
appalling catastrophe, uniting with the 
influence of his early religious education, 
gave rise to a sudden but settled pur- 
pose to devote himself to the monastic 
life, and with this view he entered, in 
1505, the Augustine convent at Erfurt. 
At the period of his admission, he had 
little or no idea of the discipline which 
novices were obliged to undergo. But 
unshaken in his resolution he proceeded 
in the course he had chosen, and with 
characteristic firmness and perseverance 
submitted to all the conventual routine 
of penances and humiliation to which, 
during a year of probation, candidates 
for admission are subjected. In 1507 . 
he took priest’s orders, and officiated for 
the first time in the celebration of Mass, 
being then in his twenty-fourth year. 
That year is remarkable for his disco- 
very of an old Latin Bible in the monas- 
tery, which, having never seen a copy 
before, he began to study daily ; and as 
he had the benefit of no commentator or 
guide but the works of Augustine, his pro- 
gress in religious knowledge was slow. 
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He often continued meditating on a pas- 
’ sage for several days together, till he 
obtained what he thought a consistent 
meaning, and, when his utmost efforts to 
overcome a difficulty were fruitless, he 
fell down on his knees to pray for light. 
His ardent thirst for knowledge, as well 
as the painful disquietude of his mind, 
urged him to persevere. His studies and 
his private devotions made him often 
forgetful of the canonical observances of 
the convent, for which omission he used 
at this time to make compensation, by 
imposing on himself some temporary 
penances; but his acquaintance with 
Scriptural truth was rapidly advancing, 
and he already knew enough to per- 
ceive that the prevailing creed must be 
abandoned as at variance with God’s 
revealed truth. 
In 1508 Luther was appointed to the 
chair of logic and physics in the new 
university which Frederick the Elector 
had founded at Wittenberg, and, accord- 
ing to the principles of free inquiry on 
which this institution was founded, it 
tended powerfully to forward Luther 
and Luther's cause. In discharging the 
duties of that academic office, his power- 
ul mind showed itself by his shaking off 
the trammels of scholastic science, as- 
serting the right of reason, and by exhi- 
biting philosophy in a light which pene- 
trated the understandings of his pupils, 
and investing it with the attractions of 
learning and eloquence, he drew around 
him a numerous attendance of students. 
In addition to those Jabours, he was 
called every afternoon to give Biblical 
lectures,—‘‘a precious hour,” says 
D‘Aubigné, ‘at this early period of 
Luther’s history, both for him and his 
pupils, for it led them to search deep and 
deeper into the divine meaning of these 
revelations, so long lost to the world.” 
Luther’s lectures had little similarity 
with what had been heard till then. 
Tt was not an eloquent rhetorician nor 
a pedantic schoolman that spoke; but 
a Christian who had felt the power of 
revealed truths—who drew them forth 
from the Bible, poured them from the 
treasures of his own experience, and 


presented them all full of life to his 
astonished hearers. Strangers from all 
quarters, and many professors, were 
amongst his regular hearers. “This 
monk,” said Mellerstadt, the rector of 
the university, ‘‘ will put all the doctors 
to shame; he will bring in a new doc- 
trine, and reform the whole Church.” 

While Luther was thus engaged in 
the academic hall, and also in occasional 
preaching, his labours were interrupted 
by a mission of an extraordinary 
character, and fraught with still more 
extraordinary results. Seven convents 
of his order being at variance with their 
vicar-general, it was resolved to sub- 
mit their differences to the arbitra- 
tion of the Pope, and Luther’s talents 
pointed him out as the fittest agent 
to be employed in stating their grie- 
vances to the court of Rome. His 
journey through Italy, and his sub-' 
sequent arrival in Rome, revealed to 
him scenes that overwhelmed his pious 
mind with amazement ; for in that city, 
which he had been taught to regard as 
the capital of the Christian world, and 
in the court of him who was acknow- 
ledged the earthly head of the Church, 
he was shocked to find, instead of re- 
ligious knowledge and exemplary piety, 
nothing but irreligion and corraption— 
profanity in the conversations of the 
clergy—superstition in the public wor- 
ship of the churches, and the most scan- 
dalous vices practised openly by all 
classes. His eyes having been opened, 
he turned with disgust from that power- 
fal city; and the painful discoveries, 
made during that journey, though they 
did not detach him at once from the 
church of his fathers, produced impor- 
tant and lasting effects both on his per- 
sonal faith, and the future progress of 
the Reformation. - 

On his return to Wittenberg, he was 
made a doctor in theology, and became 
a preacher, occasionally also hearing 
confessions. In this latter capacity he 
found some parties of rank appear at 
his confessional acknowledging the com- 
mission of great crimes, but refusing to 
submit to the penance he imposed, on 
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the ground, of having® received a previ- 
ous indulgence. Shocked at the un- 
principled subterfuge, Luther refused to 
grant them absolution, and his conduct 
having been complained of to Tetzel, 
who was a member of the holy commis- 
sion for the extirpation of heresy, and 
at that time residing in the neighbour- 
hood, that mercenary and imprudent 
zealot threatened him with all the ter- 
rors of the inquisition if he persisted to 
dishonour the indulgences of the Holy 
See. Luther persevered in acting on 
his own conscientious convictions, and 
according to the fashion of the time in the 
settlement of doubtful matters, he stated 
his views in a series of propositions 
to be submitted to the ordeal of a public 
examination, Those theses or topics 
of discussion, to the number of ninety- 
five, relating to the doctrines of charity, 
penitence, indulgences, purgatory, &c., 
he drew up on paper, and on 31st Oct., 
1517, affixed them to the door of the 
church adjoining the castle of Witten- 
berg, appending to the document a note 
of invitation to all who chose to discuss 
these subjects at a public meeting, and 
to those who might be prevented from 
attendance to transmit their sentiments 
in writing. Tetzel was furious, and 
determined to proceed to the utmost 
extremities against this refractory monk, 
and procured a formal condemnation of 
his opinions as heretical, with a summons 
for him to submit to the authority of his 
superiors at the risk of the severest pen- 
alties. But neither menaces nor artful 
flatteries could induce Luther to re- 
tract or to modify his views of the 
invalidity of indulgences. Advancing 
from less to more, he was led to enter- 
tain secret doubts of the papal supre- 
macy, though this was the last link in 
the chain of early prejudices that was 
actually broken; but towards the end 
of 1519, he spoke openly, and without 
any reserve, of the doctrinal errors, as 
well as the practical corruptions of the 
Romish Church. In particular, he ex- 
posed the errors involved in the subject 
of sacraments in his famous treatise pub- 
lished in 1521, in which he denied that 
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confirmation, marriage, holy orders, &c., 
partook of the nature of a sacrament. 
The book was burnt by the Univer- 
sities of Cologne and Louvain, and 
also in the city of Rome; and Luther, 
indignant at this act of hostility, has- 
tened to retaliate by burning the De- 
eretals of the Pontiffs, with other writ- 
ings, including the bull of the reigning 
Pope against himself. 

The period allowed for his retracing 
his steps and acknowledging his errors 
having expired without producing that 
expected result, a new and more for- 
midable bull was issued against him on 
8d January, 1521, which, while it re- 
newed all the penalties of the former 
one, contained the additional sentence 
of excommunication. But the fulmina- 
tion of such a sentence, which would at 
one time have filled the minds of men 
with terror, was now received with in- 
difference, and the little impression it 
made afforded decisive evidence of the 
altered state and advancing progress of 
opinion. 

The Emperor, Charles V., having de- 
termined to hold his first diet at Worms, 
in the beginning of 1521, the emis- 
saries of the Pope strained every nerve 
to procure a summons being issued for 
Luther’s attendance; and his friend 
the Elector sending to ask Luther, in 
the event of their machinations proving 
successful, what course he would pursue, 
he replied with characteristic determina- 
tion, “that if there were as many 
devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
roofs of the houses, he would go.” He 
kept his word, and, when arrived in the 
near neighbourhood of that place, Luther 
was surprised by a message from the 
Emperor’s confessor, requesting an in- 
terview with him in the house ofa friend 
of the Reformer’s, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the road. Luther demurred; 
and whether he suspected some bad de- 
sign, or rather, perhaps, was afraid that 
there might be a risk of his detention 
beyond the period of twenty-one days, 
sent an answer, that ‘he considered 
himself bound to go onward whither the 
Emperor had commanded him.” When 
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this manceuvre failed, other arts were 
tried to intimidate him. At Nurem- 
berg, a priest in silence held up to his 
view a portrait of Savonarola, who fell 
a martyr to the truth; and at Weimar 
he was surprised by seeing the impe- 
rial messengers hurrying from street to 
street, posting up the edict that re- 
quired all copies of his works to be snr- 
rendered into the hands of the magis- 
trates. ‘‘ Will you proceed in the face 
of these tokens of your fate?’’ asked 
his conductor. ‘‘ Yes,” replied this 
intrepid Reformer, ‘“‘I rely on the 
Emperor’s safe conduct.’? He en- 
tered Worms on 16th April, attired in 
his monk’s cow! and frock, in an open 
car, preceded by the imperial herald 
wearing his official dress. The diet was 
already convened, the Emperor presid- 
ing, and a vast assemblage of the princes 
and prelates of Germany being present. 
On the day after Luther’s arrival, notice 
was sent him from Charles, command- 
ing him to appear at their bar in the 
afternoon. Having been advised not to 
say a word, except in reply to questions 
asked—the proceedings were opened by 
John Eckius, chancellor of Tréves, who 
formally demanded of Luther, first-— 
“whether (pointing to a pile of books) 
he was the author of those books bearing 
his name, and whether he wished to re- 
tract, or was resolved to persist in the 
sentiments they expressed?’’ To the first 
he answered at once in the affirmative ; 
but to the second he requested that 
‘time might be allowed him to consider 
what reply he should make.” On the diet 
assembling next day, and Eckius having 
repeated the question, Luther declared 
his sentiments in a speech of two hours, 
concluding with these noble words :— 
‘‘Here I take my stand, I can do no 
otherwise.” When he had ceased speak- 
ing, the chancellor, after saying impa- 
tiently that he had not answered the 
question put to him, demanded a cate- 
gorical answer. ‘* Will you, or will you 
not retract?”  Luther’s reply, as given 
by D’Aubigné, was as follows :—“ Since 
your Serene Majesty and your high 
mightinesses require from me a clear, 
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simple, and precise answer, I will give 
you one, and it is this; I cannot submit 
my faith either to the Pope or the coun- 
cils, because it is clear as the day, that 
they have frequently erred and contra- 
dicted each other. Unless, therefore, I 
am convinced by the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, or by the clearest reasonineg—un- 
less I am convinced by means of the 
passages I have quoted, and unless 
they thus render my conscience bound 
by the Word of God, Z cannot, and will 
not retract ; for it is unsafe for a Chris- 
tian to speak against his conscience.” 
And then, looking round on the assem- 
bly before which he stood, and which 
held his fate in its hands, he said :— 
“ Here I stand, I can do no other; 
may God help me. Amen.” 

Charles, who was ignorant of the 
manner of conducting affairs in Ger- 
many, and impatient at the protracted 
length of this controversy, allowed him- 
self to be persuaded that the shortest 
and easiest way of terminating it was 
by decreeing the excommunication of 
Luther. This was done at the meeting 
of the diet on the following day, 19th 
April. But, the princes not being pre- 
sent, the sentence was not so weighty 
as it would have been by the concurrent 
votes of the whole diet. In spite of 
such a resolution, Luther received visits 
from many distinguished individuals, 
and the popular feeling was strong in 
his favour. One morning, however, Lu- 


ther was surprised by the arrival in his 
hotel of the Chancellor of Tréves, ac- 
companied by a notary public, who or- 
dered him, in the name of the Emperor, 
to return home within twenty-one days, 
and not to disturb the public peace on 
the road either by preaching or by writ- 
ing. Luther forthwith departed from 
Worms, and his condemnation was not - 
published till the 26th May, although, 
to make it appear the act of the diet, it 
bore the date of the 8th. ‘Thus,”’ 
says D’Aubigné, “ ended these negotia- 
tions. The whole empire had turned 
towards this man, with the most ardent 
prayers of one party, and the most ter- 
rible threats of another, and he had not 
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faltered. The interposition of Provi- 
dence was manifest. It was one of 
those grand scenes in history over which 
hovers and rises the majestic presence 
of the Divinity.” 

Luther resolved, on his way home, to 
visit his relations at Mora, and having 
spent a short time with his humble re- 
latives, resumed his journey. In com- 
pany with Amsdorf and his brother 
James, he was travelling along the 
skirts of the Thuringian forest when 
the car was attacked by masked assail- 
ants. Luther was seized, and carried 
to the lonely castle of the Wartburg, 
within the massy and deep seclusion of 
which he was detained a close prisoner 
for more than a year. In that place of 
captivity, however, Luther was not idle, 
for he was incessantlyengaged in writing ; 
and several important works of a con- 
troversial as well as practical character 
were the fruits of his laborious industry. 
But his detention at Wartburg, as it led 
him through a process of spiritual dis- 
cipline, and into a more earnest search- 
ing of the Scriptures and communion 
with God, had a moral influence of in- 
calculable importance in preparing him 
for the work he was destined to achieve, 
The light of truth had shone in his 
mind, and he was no longer a monk. 
Such was the transformation effected on 
himself. In that mountain retreat, 
though far from the world, he was ren- 
dering a most invaluable service to the 
world, for within its lofty walls he de- 
voted his leisure to translate the Word 
of God into the language of his country- 
men. Towards the end of November, 
1522, Luther returned to Wittenberg, 
an event which diffused unbounded joy 
amongst all classes. His reply to Henry 
VIII., his treatises on monastic vows 

. and on marriage, on the duty of shun- 
ning the doctrines of men, &c., were 
published in rapid succession. In 1524, 
Luther laid aside his monastic dress, 
assuming the dress of a professor or 
teacher, and employed himself in a more 
useful way than in angry, though un- 
avoidable controversy ; for he translated 
the Psalms into German verse, and added 
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some sacred hymns of his own composi- 
tion. That same year was memorable 
for another event, viz., his marriage 
with Catherine Bore, who had been a 
nun—both of them having, in the pro- 
gress of their inquiries, seen the error 
of their vows of celibacy as a religious 
duty. This decisive step tended more 
than anything which had yet transpired 
to render the breach between him and 
the Romish church irreparable. In1525, 
it was said that an attempt was made 
to carry off Luther by poison; but al- 
though a Jew and several others were 
apprehended at Wittenberg, no circum- 
stances were discovered to establish their 
guilt, and, on Luther’s earnest interces- 
sion, they were set at liberty. Luther 
had hitherto been the sole origin and 
mainspring of the Reformation. But 
the new opinions having begun to spread 
far and wide, a new diet was, in 1529, 
convened by the Emperor at Spires, 
with a view to adopt means for stem- 
ming the growing heresy. It was in 
that place that the name of Protestants 
first originated, suggested by the pro- 
test made by the electoral princes, who 
were favourahle to the Reformed cause, 
against the severe decrees proposed in 
this assembly. Subsequently, the pro- 
testing princes resolved to have a com- 
mon confession of faith drawn up—a 
work which being committed to the 
hands of the able and learned Melanc- 
thon, was by him speedily prepared, 
and, having received the approval of 
the leaders of the Reformation, was pre- 
sented to the diet of Augsburg in 1530, 
in consequence of which it became 
known as ‘the Confession of Augs- 
burg.” Luther addressed an admoni- 
tion to the clergy assembled at Augs- 
burg. The composition of this work ~ 
afforded him an agreeable relaxation 
from grave labours,—for almost every 
year since 1517 he had published some 
controversial work against the Papists. 
His intense labours brought on him, in 
1537, a dangerous attack of strangury, 
so that his life was almost despaired of. 
But he recovered, and resumed his la- 
bours in the cause of religion. One of 
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the most important of these was the 
publication of two improved editions of 
his great work, the translation of the 
Bible, which appeared successively in 
1541 and 1545. During that year, 
however, his constitution, worn out by 
labour rather than by age, began to 
give way. 
infirmities, his ardent temper had been 
violently roused by a controversy with 
some lawyers about clandestine mar- 
Tiages, in consequence of which he 
left his favourite town of Wittenberg, 
and removed to his native Eisleben, 
where, on 18th February, 1546, he 
died, repeating three times the words— 


In addition to his bodily | 
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“Into thy hands I commit my spirit. 
God of truth thou hast redeemed me.” 

Luther had his failings as aman, not 
the least of which was a violent and 
impetuous temper. But we must con- 
sider the controversial life he had been 
obliged for so many years to lead, and 
the host of adversaries with whom he 
had long single-handed to cope. In 
other respects he was a mighty man of 
God; and whether we view him as an 
author, we are struck with admiration 
at the variety and extent of his literary 
labours, or as a Reformer,—genera- 
tions yet unborn will rise to call him 
blessed. 
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The eldest son of Sir Thomas, afterwards 
Lord Lyttleton, was born in 1708 at 
Hagley, Worcestershire. At Eton he 
acquired somuch distinction asa scholar, 
that his exercises were read as models 
to the rest of his class; and afterwards 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, he 
maintained the same literary superiority, 
his reputation there being further in- 
creased by his early and successful at- 
tempts at versification. ‘‘ Blenheim,”’ 
‘« The Progress of Love,” and his ‘“ Per- 
sian Letters,’’ obtained for him the re- 
putation of arising poet; and although, 
according to Johnson, ‘‘ the character 


of a young man is very visible in these, 


productions,” they served not only to 
raise him into present distinction, but 
to prognosticate the future eminence to 
which he was destined to attain. His 
residence in Oxford was very short, for 
in 1728 he set out on a continental 
tour, and remained abroad two years, 
during which he explored France and 
Italy. On his return in 1730, he was 
chosen representative of the borough of 
Oakhampton in Devonshire, and became 
an active member of the opposition dur- 
ing the Walpole administration. Fora 
long series of years his name appeared 
-as taking a prominent part in the dis- 
cussions of the House of Commons. He 
was a violent political partisan, and of 


the party he opposed, as much as he 
was extolled by his own friends. Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales having formed a 
separate court, Lyttleton was appointed 
his secretary, and was supposed to be 
his adviser in all matters of importance. 
On the resignation of Walpole, he was 
made one of the Lords of the Treasury, 
and subsequently Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which honour he resigned in 
1737, finding it required some qualifi- 
cations which he did not possess, and 
was elevated to the peerage, after which 
he withdrew from all concern in public 
affairs. As a poet, Lyttleton is not 
held by posterity in the same high esti- 
mation as he was amongst his contem- 
poraries. Possessing literary tastes, 
which he gratified just as opportunity 
prompted, he did not give his mind to 
the pursuits of literature with that in- 
tense devotion which is necessary to 
excel. He cultivated poctry as an 
amusement, and his poems are dis- 
tinguished by correctness of versification 
and delicacy of sentiment. His talents 
were respected by the most competent 
judges of his time, and he enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Thomson, Dr. 
Young, Hammond, Pope, and Fielding. 
As a prose writer, Lyttleton occupies a 
much higher position. His History of 
Henry Il. holds a place of established 
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of our country, and his essays on poli- 
tics and general literature are distin- 
guished by strong argument, good sense, 
and great refinement. But happily his 
mind was directed to matters of far 
higher importance than even political 
and literary pursuits. ‘‘ He had,’”’ says 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, ‘‘in the pride of 
juvenile confidence, and with the help 
of corrupt communications, entertained 
doubts of the truth of Christianity ; but 
the time was come when he thought it 
no longer fit to doubt or believe by 
chance, and applied himself seriously to 
the great question. His studies being 
honest, ended in conviction. He found 
that religion was true; and what he 
had learned, he endeavoured to teach 
(1747), by ‘ Observations on the Con- 
version of St. Paul,’—a treatise to 
which infidelity has never been able to 
fabricate a specious answer. This book 
his father had the happiness of seeing, 
and expressed his pleasure in a letter 
which deserves preservation :— 


‘I have read your religions treatise 
with infinite pleasure and satisfaction. 
The style is fine and clear, the argu- 
ments close, cogent, and irresistible. 
May the King of kings, whose glorious 
cause you have so well defended, re- 
ward your pious labours, and grarit that 
I may be found worthy, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ, to be an eye 
witness of that happiness which I don’t 
doubt he will bountifully bestow upon 
you. In the meantime I shall never 
cease glorifying God for having endowed 
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you with such useful talents, and giving 
me so good a son. 
‘ Your affectionate father, 
‘THomas LYTTLETON.’” 


Lord Lyttleton had reached his 
sixtieth year, and living chiefly in re- 
tirement, and in the tranquil enjoyment 
of literary and religious pursuits, bade 
fair, according to the ordinary course of 
nature, to live many years. But the 
Author of nature had otherwise or- 
dained. A return of bilious and hepatic 
complaints in a severer form than he 
had ever previously experienced, created 
alarm to his friends, and gave his Lord- 
ship himself a presentiment of a fatal 
issue. His conversations during his 
last illness evince the genuineness and 
power of that faith he had from convic- 
tion so long and so publicly professed. 
“ Doctor,” said he to his medical at- 
tendant, ‘‘ when I set out in the world, 
T had friends who endeavoured to shake 
my belief in the Christian religion. I 
saw difficulties which staggered me; 
but I kept my mind open to conviction. 
The evidences and doctrines of Christi- 
anity, studied with attention, made me 
a most firm believer of the Christian re- 
ligion. I have made it the rule of my 
life, and it is the ground of my future 
hopes.” At another time he said, ‘I 
must leave my soul in the same state it 
was in before this last illness. I find 
this a very inconvenient time for solici- 
tude about anything.’ On Tuesday 
morning, 22d August, 1773, he expired 
without a groan. 


JOHN MACLAURIN, 


One of the greatest names in the records 
of Christian biography, was a native of 
Glendaruel, Argyleshire, where his father 
was parish minister, and born in Octo- 
ber, 1693. The family consisted of 
three brothers, of whom, Daniel died in 
childhood, and the other, named Colin, 
attained a high degree of celebrity for 
his acquirements in mathematical science. 
Their parents having both died while 
they were still young, the care of the 


orphan boys was undertaken by their 
paternal uncle, Mr. Daniel Maclaurin, 
minister of Kilfinan, who, after giving 
them a preparatory education, placed 
them at the University of Glasgow. 
John, being destined for the clerical 
profession, was, according to the prevail- 
ing fashion of the times, sent abroad - 
to complete his studies at Leyden, un- 
der the celebrated Professor Wesselius.. 
On his return home, he was in 1717, 


HENRY MARTYN. 


licensed by the Presbytery of Dumbar- 
ton, to preach the Gospel in connection 
with the Established Church, and two 
years after, was appointed minister of 
Luss—a beautiful and sequestered parish 
situated on the western bank of Loch- 
lomond. 

His great talents and accomplish- 
ments, however, fitted him for a sphere 
of more extensive usefulness—and, ac- 
cordingly, he was appointed in 1728, 
Tainister of the north-west parish of 
Glasgow — to the great delight and 
benefit of multitudes in that populous 
city. Mr. Maclaurin was a man of no 
ordinary character. He belonged to 
the highest order of intellects, and those 
talents which would have placed him in 
the foremost ranks either of philosophy 
or politics, he devoted to the science of 
religion. The few specimens of his 
composition that remain, are sufficient 
to show that he was capable of profound 
reflection, of close and accurate reason- 
ing, and of clear as well as enlarged 
conceptions of the great mysteries of the 
Gospel. One volume of his works, 
entitled “Sermons and Essays,” has 
passed through many editions, and is 
extensively known, and another on the 
«Prophecies concerning the Messiah,’’ 
is said to have been the germ of the 
large and valuable work of Bishop Hurd 
on prophecy. 
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Dr. John Brown, in an introductory 
essay to Collins’ edition of his works, 
has remarked that ‘‘Maclaurin’s ‘ Essay 
on the Prejudices against the Gospel,’ 
‘the Sermons on the sins of men not 
chargeable on God,’ and ‘on Glorying 
in the cross of Christ,’ are compositions 
—the two first for profundity and acute- 
ness, and the last for impressive elo- 
quence, to which in the whole range of 
theological literature, we shall not easily 
find any thing superior.” 

Mr. Maclaurin was no less distin- 
guished by the fervour of his piety, than 
by the power and comprehensiveness of 
his intellect. His life was a daily walk 
with God, and his mind habitually en- 
gaged with the contemplation of spiritual 
and heavenly things. He felt a lively 
interest in every measure that promised 
to advance the influence of pure and 
undefiled religion, and in particular, he 
was the originator of the monthly con- 
cert for prayer over the Christian world, 
as he first suggested it in his correspon- 
dence with Jonathan Edwards, who so 
powerfully recommended it to the gene- 
ral adoption of Christians. 

Mr. Maclaurin died on 8th September, 
1754, deeply regretted by a numerous 
and attached congregation, as well as 
by the general community of Christians 
in Britain. 


HENRY MARTYN 


Was born on 18th February, 1781, at 
Truro, in the county of Cornwall. His 
father followed the humble occupation 
of a miner, but by diligently improving 
his leisure hours in the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, he became chief clerk 
in the office of a merchant in Truro, 
and enjoyed a competency on which he 
reared his family in comfortable cireum- 
stances. But the elder Martyn was not 
only a respectable, he was also a very 
pious man, and employed his parental 
influence, both by precept and example, 
in bringing up his children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. 
Henry his son, was, at the age of seven 


years, sent to the grammar school of his 
native town, where, possessing a great 
flow of animal spirits and quickness of 
parts, he, without much effort or close 
application, surpassed most of his school- 
fellows in classical attainments. He 
continued at. this school till he was 
fourteen, when he offered himself, 
through the advice of friends, a candi- 
date for a scholarship in Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. He acquitted himself 
most creditably ; but failed in the com- 
petition, a result which, as he afterwards 
delighted to acknowledge, proved the 
overruling providence of God; for, 
had he been successful, the whole course 
Y 
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of his future life would have been altered. 
Meanwhile, under the mortification of 
this defeat he returned for a season to 
school, and in the following spring, he 
entered St, John’s College, Cambridge, 
to which he seems to have been led by 
the residence at that University of an 
intimate and valued companion. The 
piety of this college friend, together 
with the correspondence of his youngest 
sister, whose letters always contained 
some earnest counsels not to neglect his 
spiritual concerns, tended to keep him 
from being led astray by the solicita- 
tions of some dissolute youths, who were 
his contemporaries at college. 

But Henry, though he kept aloof from 
the haunts of vice, had, during the early 
period of his residence at the university, 
not the least sense of religion. Amid 
the ardent prosecution of his literary 
studies, and the indications of no ordi- 
nary talent which his college appear- 
ances betokened, he seems to have been 
an entire stranger to that knowledge 
which is immeasurably superior in value 
to all the learning of the schools. His 
father's death proved the occasion of 
rousing him to a sense of the importance 
of religion. A decided and complete 
revolution took place in the estimate 
he formed of the world and of secular 
pursuits; and, although the intense 
assiduity with which he devoted himself 
to the study of the different branches of 
learning continued unabated, the prin- 
ciple by which he was prompted to per- 
severance was now very different. In- 
stead of making the acquisition of secu- 
lar knowledge his chief or only object 
—he now considered it only as a means 
of accomplishing the great end of his 
being—that of glorifying God; and to 
such unremitting industry did that sub- 
lime motive prompt and stimulate him, 
that he was designated by his fellow- 
students ‘‘the man of one hour.” From 
the moment he became a genuine Chris- 
tian, active and daily diligence appeared 
to him a serious and imperative duty, 
on the ground that time forms one of the | 
talents for the right use and improve- 


ment of which we must give an account 


HENRY MARTYN. 


to God. Such close and indefatigable 
study ere long brought its reward, and 
in January,1801, he obtained the high- 
est academical honour, being pronounced 

Senior Wrangler, before he had com- 
pleted his twentieth year. So far, 
however, was his mind from being over- 
balanced by this splendid success, that 
the only record of this great event in 
his life is made in these brief terms ‘‘ I 
obtained my highest wishes, but was 
surprised to find I had grasped a sha- 
dow.”’ 

» With a view to a short relaxa- 
tion, he visited his friends in Cornwall, 
where he was comforted and encouraged 
by the society of his pious sister; and 
returning after a short absence, spent 
the winter in preparing for the public 
examination, when he was elected in 
the following -spring a fellow of St. 
John’s College, and also carried off the 
highest prize for Latin composition 
which the University awards. At an 
earlier period, those successes and hon- 
ours would have afforded him unmingled 
satisfaction. But his heart was now 
set on a very different object—and un- 
der the deep impressions of religion 
which now influenced his mind—his | 
highest ambition was to be employed as 
a missionary in advancing the cause of 
Christ amongst the heathen. The idea 
had first been awakened in his mind by 
the conversation of his revered and kind 
friend Mr. Simeon, who, at a meeting 
where Henry was present, had been led 
to expatiate on the vast benefits the 
labours of Carey had conferred on India; 
and Martyn knowing that he was en- 
dowed with a similar taste and aptitude 
for languages, felt the possession of this 
talent a call from God to dedicate his 
life also to missionary work. The 
friends who took a deep interest in pro- 
moting the views of this pious and 
talented youth, thought in the first in- 
stance of obtaining for him an engage- 
ment in the service of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The loss of their little 
patrimony, however, which made his 
sister wholly dependent on him, altered — 
this part of his plans, and efforts were 


HENEY MARTYN. 


made, unsuccessfully for a time, to pro- 
cure his appointment as one of the 
chaplains of the East India Company. 
Meanwhile, having received orders, he 
was engaged as curate to Mr. Simeon at 
Cambridge, and the indefatigable labours 
he underwent in that situation, where 
many a one would have been content 
with the ordinary routine of duty, show 
that he was truly animated with the 
spirit of a missionary. A second appli- 
cation to the East India Company 
having been successful, he left London 
for Portsmouth on 8th July, and after 
a voyage of nine months, landed on 
the shores of India. Obliged to wait 
ai Calcutta for his appointment, he was 
overtaken by a violent fever, which 
reduced him to the gates of death ; but 


he recovered and spent the period of his | 


sojourn in acquiring a knowledge of 
Hindostanee, as well as in preaching 
occasionally to the English residents in 
that capital. The spiritual and high 
toned piety of his discourses gave offence 
in many quarters. But he was deter- 
mined whether men would hear or 
whether they would forbear, to preach 
the Gospel of the grace of God. 

After a detention of more than five 
months, Mr. Martynreceived his appoint- 
ment to Dinapore. In entering on his 
labours at that place, he was subjected to 
annoyances in various forms. But his 
mild and prudent conduct overcame all 
opposition, and he at length established 
himself in the esteem and affections of 
all classes. Having been informed by 
his Pundit, that Sanscrit is a key to 
most of the dialects of India, he com- 
menced the grammatical study of that 
language, and in the intervals of his 
Sanscrit studies, prosecuted several hours 
every day his translation of the Parables 
into Hindostanee, which he accompanied 
with a simple commentary. He con- 
tinued preaching all along to the Eng- 
lish. But it was not till Sunday, 15th 
March, four months after his settlement 
at Dinapore, that ‘‘ he ventured to con- 
duct divine service in the native lan- 
guage of India, and gave an exhortation 
in the same tongue. The spectacle was 
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as novel as it was gratifying to behold 
two hundred women, Portuguese, Roman 
Catholics, and Mahommedans, crowding 
to attend the service.” This course of 
public service he continued from year 
to year with almost undeviating uni- 
formity, taking the active superinten- 
dence of the schools, five of which he 
had planted in the neighbourhood of 
Dinapore, visiting the hospitals, and 
every day receiving the more pious who 
wished to converse with him at his own 
house. With these more public labours 
were combined his private work, revising 
the sheets of his Hindostanee version 
of the New Testament, superintending 
the Persian translation which had been 
entrusted to Sabat, and prosecuting the 
study of Arabic, that he might qualify 
himseif for undertaking the oversight of 
a translation in that tongue. It was 
through the medium of schools and the 
circulation of the Scriptures in the first 
instance, rather than that of preach- 
ing, that Mr. Martyn expected to 
reach the understandings and hearts 
of the people; and hence, although he 
was urgently solicited to accept the 
mission church at the Presidency, he 
preferred the retirement at Dinapore as 
a station of much greater usefulness to 
the natives. But his residence in that 
place became uncomfortable by the re- 
moval of the only family with whom he 
had enjoyed friendship, and still more 
by the suspension of public worship on 
account of the rainy season, and hence, 
after the completion of his great work, 
the version of the New Testament in 

Hindostanee, he removed in the spring — 
of 1809 to Cawnpore. His duties there 
did not vary much from the course of 
labour he had pursued in his former 
station. But, after having during his 
residence at Dinapore procured the 
erection of a church, he felt strongly 
the disadvantages of his new position, 
where, without any of the decent ac- 
companiments of Christian worship, he 
had to preach as opportunity and place 
could be got. Thus, shortly after his 
arrival, he addressed a thousand soldiers 
drawn up in a hollow square, when the 
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heat was so great, although the sun had 
not risen, that numbers dropped on the 
ground, unable to bear it. Towards 
the end of 1809, he commenced his 
public ministrations to the heathen. 
A crowd of mendicants, whom, to pre- 
vent interruptions, he had appointed to 
meet at a stated day for the distribu- 
tion of alms, frequently assembled before 
his house in immense numbers, present- 
ing an affecting spectacle of extreme 
wretchedness. To this congregation he 
resolved to preach the Word of life. 
The following Sunday he preached 
again to the beggars, of whom about 
five hundred were present, and on the 
last day of the year he again addressed 
them to the amount of six hundred. 
Exhausted with these and other 
labours, his health began to give way, 
although it was with great difficulty he 
could be prevailed on to spare himself. 
At length, in consequence of a fever, 
followed by great debility, he was re- 
commended either to try the effects of a 
sea voyage, or to return to England for a 
time. Having embraced this latter pro- 
posal, he determined to travel by way 
of Persia and Arabia, with a view of 
having his Persian and Arabic transla- 
tions of the New Testament submitted 
to the revision and critical judgment of 
some learned men. At Shiraz, where 
he resided for more than ten months, he 
created great interest by the religious 
discussions which, as the sole advocate 
of the Christian faith, he carried on in the 
crowded conclaves of Moollahs and Soofis. 
No year of his life he says, was ever spent 
more usefully, than that in which he had 
had such rare opportunities of making 
public and intrepid proclamation of the 
name of Christ in the highest and most 
learned circles of the Mahommedans. 
He then completed the Persian version 
of the New Testament, and also a Per- 
sian translation of the Psalms — “a 
sweet employment’’ as he calls it, 


PETER MARTYR. 


‘‘which caused six weary moons that 
waxed and waned since its commence- 
ment to pass unnoticed.” From Shiraz 
he went to Tebriz, resolved on visiting 
the king in his summer camp and pre- 
senting his work in person. His inter- 
view with the vizier, who was sur- 
rounded by a number of ignorant and 
intemperate Moollahs, called forth all the 
energies of Martyn’s faith and patience, 
and at length it was found that owing to 
an informality, the want of an introduc- 
tion from the British ambassador, he 
could not be admitted to the royal pre- 
sence. Turning his back on the king’s 
camp, he prosecuted his journey towards 
Tebriz. A violent fever, which kept 
him for two months an invalid at Tebriz, 
compelled him to abandon all hopes of 
presenting his New Testament in person, 
but Sir G. Ousely, the British ambassador, 
relieved his anxiety by kindly promising 
to present the volume in person. As 
every day’s detention in the east was 
threatening a fatal influence on Mr. 
Martyn’s health, he was hurried off ten 
days after his recovery, on his journey 
homewards. The plan was to return 
to England via Constantinople. And, 
accordingly, under the charge of a Tar- 
tar guide, he set out for that capital. 
The unfeeling barbarity of his conductor, 
however, by hastening him onward from 
stage to stage beyond his strength, in- 
creased his disorder, so that he was laid 
up at Tocat with a violent illness, and on 
16th October, 1812, breathed his soul 
into the hands of his Saviour. Thus died 
one of the ablest and most useful mis- 
sionaries that have appeared in modern 
times, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, and when he was travelling home 
to recruit his shattered constitution in 
the fond hope of yet living many years 
to render far greater service to the 
cause of his master. But God had 
otherwise ordained, and He doeth all 
things wisely and well. 


PETER MARTYR, 


A celebrated Reformer, whose family | Florence, where he was born in 1500. 
kame was Vermigli, was a native of| Having prosecuted his studies succes- 
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JEAN BAPTISTE MASSILLON. 


fully at the Universities of Padua and 
Bononia, he became an Augustine monk, 
and acquired great celebrity asa preacher 
and prior of St. Fridians at Lucca. A 
perusal, however, of the works of Luther, 
Zwinele and Bucer, led him to embrace 
the Protestant doctrines, to which like- 
wise by his conversations and influence 
he gained many converts. Being com- 
pelled by his change of religion to quit 
his native country, he found an asylum 
in Strasburg, where in 1542, he was 
called to the theological chair. He then 
repaired to England on the invitation of 
Edward VI., and was appointed pro- 
fessor of divinity at Oxford, and canon 
of Christ Church College. So attached 
was the king to Martyr, and so atten- 
tive to his personal comfort, that on 
being informed that he found the climate 
of England intolerably cold, Edward, at 
his own expense, caused a stove to be 
fitted up in his chambers. On the death 
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of that monarch, and the accession of 
Mary, he was obliged hastily to flee the 
kingdom, and established himself at 
Zurich as public teacher of theology. 
He died in that city in 1562. His wife, 
who had been a converted nun, died 
and was buried at Oxford; but during 
the reign of Mary her remains were 
disinterred, and deposited beneath a 
dunghill, an indignity which Elizabeth, 
on ascending the throne, removed by 
ordering them to be reinterred in con- 
secrated ground. Peter Martyr was the 
author of several works distinguished 
by great piety and erudition, amongst 
which, were ‘‘ Commentaries on some 
parts of the Old and New Testaments.” 
In the bitter controversy that broke out 
in regard to the sacraments, he espoused 
the side of Calvin. But he was not a 
controversialist—he loved peace, and he 
was a lover of all who held the truth. 


JEAN BAPTISTE MASSILLON, 


The most eloquent of French preachers, 
was born in 1663 at Hiéres, Provence. 
His father, who was a notary, intended 
from the first to educate him fora learned 
profession, and his own inclinations led 
him to make choice of the church. At 
the age of nineteen he entered into the 
congregation of the oratory, and the 
first appearances he made in addressing 
popular audiences attached such extra- 
ordinary celebrity to his name, as ex- 
cited the envy of his brethren as much 
as it called forth the admiration of the 
public. Vienne, where he was ap- 
pointed theological tutor, witnessed the 
earliest display of his eloquence; and 
there it was that he pronounced such a 
magnificent oration at the funeral of 
Henri de Villars, archbishop of that 
place, as led to his immediate appoint- 
ment to one of the principal churches in 
Paris. It is said that after he had re- 
sided some time in that capital he was 
asked what was his opinion of his prin- 
cipal contemporaries? “ They shew,” 
said he, “great genius and acquire- 
ments, but if I preach, I shall not preach 


like any of them.” He acted as he 
said; and whether it was that he 
knew his style of oratory was different 
from that of the prevailing fashion, or 
that he laboured thenceforth to strike 
out a new path, he preached in a man- 
ner so entirely novel, and yet so impres- 
sive, that he drew crowds of hearers to 
the church where he officiated. A na- 
tural and apparently unstudied simpli- 
city was the leading characteristic of 
his style; and this, which made his 
discourses level to every understanding, 
was united with a deep pathos which 
made its resistless way to every heart, 
His knowledge of human nature was 
profound. His flow of ideas was rich 
and copious. His power over the pas- 
sions, especially in stirring the depth 
of those affections which are naturally 
connected with the solemn truths and 
interests of religion, was marvellous. 
He was brought frequently to preach 
before the court, and Louis, after ser- 
vice at Versailles, paid him the finest 
encomium ever bestowed on a preacher : 
—‘“Father, when I hear other preachers, 
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I go away much pleased with them ; 
but when I hear you, I go away much 
displeased with myself.’? On one occa- 
sion it is related that so overwhelming 
was the impression of a discourse which 
he preached “on the small number of 
the elect,” that the hearers involuntarily 
started from their seats, and such a gen- 
eral murmur of surprise and acclamation 
arose as disconcerted the preacher him- 
self. But this only increased the emo- 
tion, and the feelings of the audience 
were wound up to the highest pitch of 
intensity. He was promoted to the 
bishopric of Clermont in 1717 ; and on 
the publication of.his far-famed dis- 
courses entitled “ Petit Caréme,” in 1719, 
he received the highest literary distine- 
tion known in France—that of being 
elected a member of the French Aca- 
demy. The funeral oration he pro- 
nounced on the death of the Duchess of 
Orleans in 1728, was the last public 
appearance he made in the metropolis. 
From the time of its delivery he retired 
to the country, and resided ever after 
within the bounds of his diocese, where 
he lived respected, beloved, and admired 
by all for the brilliancy of his eloquence 
—for the greatness of his general ta- 


COTTON MATHER. 


lents—for his mild and amiable manners 
—for the liveliness of his conversation, 
and for an attractive politeness that 
made him kind and courteous to all. 

He died at Clermont in September, 
1742, at the advanced age of seventy - 
five. His published discourses occupy 
fourteen vols. 8yvo. 

Massillon is pronounced, in the criti- 
cal judgment of Dr. Blair, to be, on the 
whole, the most eloquent writer of ser- 
mons which modern times have pro- 
duced. He was a man of great modesty 
and unaffected humility, and all the 
praises and flattery that were heaped in 
boundless profusion upon him by his 
admiring countrymen of all classes pro- 
duced no effect in spoiling his temper, 
or elating him with pride. He lived 
and died a Catholic. But many of his 
discourses seem to indicate a sound 
knowledge and firm belief of the grand 
characteristic doctrines of the Gospel. 
This particularly appears in his cele- 
brated sermon on the words “It is 
finished,’’—‘‘ words,” says‘he, “ which 
import consummation, first, of justice on 
the part of God; secondly, of wicked- 
ness on the part of men; thirdly, of 


love on the part of Christ.” 


COTTON MATHER, D.D., 


Author of the “Essays to do good,” 
was the son of Dr. Increase Mather, one 
of the first and most distinguished pre- 
sidents of Harvard College, Massachu- 
setts. His son Cotton first saw the light 
at Boston on 12th February, 1663. He 


was a very precocious boy. At the age’ 


of twelve, he had made so great. profi- 
ciency in the classics, besides a little 
knowledge of Hebrew, that his father 
entered him a student at the University, 
and his academic career was not less 
distinguished than had been his earlier 
course at school. With a view of me- 
thodising his knowledge, he formed sys- 
tems of the various sciences, classifying 
their respective subjects under leading 
heads, where, in large spaces left blank 
and vacant for the purpose, he inserted 
any useful or important observations or 


notes which occurred to him during re- 
flection, or which he met with in the 
course of reading. By long and perse- 
vering observance of this method, he 
acquired accurate habits of thinking, as 
well as great variety and extraordinary 
range of knowledge. But what formed 
the crowning excellence of young Ma- 
ther’s character was his piety, which 
may be truly said to have grown with 
his growth and strengthened with his 
strength, 

Mather was subject from his infancy 
to an impediment in his speech, which 
led him to abandon for a time all idea 
of the ministry, and to study the prac- 


|tice of medicine. Determined, however, 
from the awkwardness he felt in daily 
mingling with ordinary society, to use 
-every practicable means for conquer- 


COTTON MATHER, 


ing this unfortunate manner of speak- 
ing, he succeeded, by dint of slow and 
deliberate utterance, in getting entirely 
rid of the impediment. His early de- 
sire for the ministry returned with all 
the strength of a first love; and, ob- 
taining the approval and sanction of 
his friends, he entered on the pre- 
paratory studies, which he pursued 
with such’ success that, at the age 
of eighteen, he was declared fully quali- 
fied for exercising the functions of a 
preacher. His popular talents soon pro- 
eured him a call from the North Church, 
Boston, and accordingly he was or- 
dained pastor on 22d August, 1680. 
Dr. Mather, though an acceptable 
and useful preacher, would probably 
never have been known beyond the 
bounds of his own communion, had it 
not been for many ingenious and ori- 
ginal schemes of benevolence and use- 
fulness of which he was the author. 
His mind was eminently practical, and 
various schemes of a local and limited 
nature he tried first; such as his pro- 
posal to have an evangelical treasury 
for building churches, circulating books 
of piety, aiding poor congregations, and 
sending ministers to destitute localities. 
Afterwards he gradually extended his 
plans of benevolence, He studied the 
French and Spanish languages, and at 
a later period acquired the language 
of the Iroquois Indians,—and after 
writing his religious works in English, 
he imposed on himself the labour of 
translating them into those three lan- 
guages, that he might thereby extend 
his means of usefulness amongst classes 
of people in America who were at that 
time very destitute of the means of 
grace. His reigning desire—the grand 
principle on which he acted, was that of 
doing good. He did not wait till op- 
portunities occurred, or embraced such 
as occasionally offered, but he studied 
to make opportunities, and laboured 
to devise ways of doing good. The 
first thing he thought of in the morn- 
ing was—what good may I have the 
means of doing this day? And in 
_order to embrace all the various parti- 
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culars of this wide and comprehen- 
sive inquiry, he used to have a distinct 
question for every day—one day set 
apart for objects of a private nature, 
another for those connected with his 
congregation, a third for general pur- 
poses, &c. On the Sabbath morning, his 
inquiry was—what shall I do as a minis- 
ter that will best advance the interests 
of my people—what are their circum- 
stances—what their wants? The ques- 
tion allotted for each morning was the 
subject of his earnest and anxious 
thoughts while dressing, and then, on 
repairing to his study, he set down on 
paper the result of his cogitations, with 
a general scheme of business for the day. 
He has sketched out this method in his 
famous ‘‘ Essays to do good,” a work 
which first. taught Franklin the lesson 
to live so as to be useful; and it is 
truly surprising how much the ingenuity 
of this most benevolent and Christian 
minister shows it is in the power of the 
humblest and poorest individual to ac- 
complish, if he will only set his heart on 
endeavouring to do good. 

Dr. Mather was a most voluminous 
author: his books, phamphlets, sermons, 
and essays, are said to have amounted 
to the number of 882. Those known 
in this country are his ‘‘Magnalia 
Christi Americana,” his ‘‘ Christian 
Philosopher,” and ‘‘ Directions to a Can- 
didate for the Ministry.’’ His grand 
impelling motive for those numerous 
publications is seen by the motto en- — 
graven on the catalogue of his works, 
from John xv. 8 :—‘ Herein is my Fa- 
ther glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” 
Many public honours and testimonies of 
public gratitude were conferred on him, 
which he received with humble thank- 
fulness, as encouragements given him in 
the providence of God to persevere in 
his course of Christian usefulness. 

Dr. Mather was a man so heavenly- 
minded, that he seemed to have been, 
Enoch like, constantly walking with 
God. Every comfort he partook of, . 
every trivial incident that occurred, 
every conversation in which he en- 
gaged, he found means, in the mosi 
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natural and easy manner, to connect | declared by his friends and people to 
with the name or the remembrance of | have been as edifying as attendance in. 
God. Towards the close of life, he was|a church. He died in great peace and 
confined by a protracted illness, and a| serenity of mind on 18th February, 
casual visit to his bedchamber was often | 1728, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
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Was born in Edinburgh on 21st May, | called on the poor in their houses, con- 
1813. Great sweetness of temper and | versing or praying with them, distri- 
amiability of disposition—a rare quick- | buting the Monthly Visitor, and teach- 
ness of apprehension—elasticity and|ing a Sabbath school in the same dis- 
vigour of body—vivacity and nobleness | trict. ‘* His preparatory discipline, both 
of mind—a poetic temperament—a love | of heart and intellect, was directed by 
of rural scenery—a fondness for travel | the Great Head of the Church in a way 
and adventure—a passionate taste for| that remarkably qualified him for the 
music, and skill in etching, were the| work he was destined to perform in the 
leading characteristics of his youth.| vineyard. During the four years that 
Although early introduced into the] followed his awakening, he suffered 
form of sound words, he appears to| affliction outwardly in his person, as 
have been a stranger to the power of| well as by inward trials and sore tempta- 
religion until his eighteenth year, when| tions; he was oftentimes under the 
the death of his elder brother, David, | many waters, but was ever raised again 
proved the occasion, in the hands of| by the same Divine hand that had drawn 
the Spirit, of producing a great revolu- | him out at first. He learnt the way of 
tion in his mind. He began to think] salvation experimentally ere he knew it 
and to feel seriously; all his conduct} accurately by theory and system; and 
and his pursuits evinced the animating | thus, no doubt, it was that his whole 
influence of a new spirit—in his dili-| ministry was little else than a giving 
gent reading of the Scriptures, in the} out of his own inward life. As to his 
frequency and fervour of his devotional | intellectual qualifications, his talents 
exercises, and in the commencement of| were of a high order—he had great 
a diary to record, for his own personal] powers of analysis, a discriminating 
improvement, the state of his religious | judgment, and an imagination which 
feelings and character, His mind had|on all subjects suggested a variety of 
been first biassed in favour of the min- | rich and pertinent illustration. His na- 
istry by the favourite expression of his | tural endowments would have enabled 
brother David, that the sacred office|him to rise high in any department, 
was the noblest of all ovcupations ; and| whether of literary pursuit or of* civil 
when he had been brought under the | business, he might have chosen. He was 
saving power of the Gospel himself, he| licensed by the Presbytery of Annan to 
entertained the same elevated views of| preach the Gospel on 1st July, 1835 ; 
the character and objects of the ministry. | and he laboured for a while, though in | 
Having resolved, after much prayer and | a feeble state of health, yet with a de- 
deliberation, to dedicate his life to the | voted zeal, as assistant minister in the 
furtherance of its high ends, he com-| united parishes of Larbert and Duni- 
menced the study of divinity and the| pace. After continuing for a few weeks 
subsidiary branches in the session of| amongst this large and busy population, 
1831-2; and, during his attendance at | where in spiritual labours he was abun- 
the Theological Hall, he became mem- | dant, his friends became alarmed by the 
ber of a student's missionary society, | state of his health, especially by the 
having a portion of the Canongate as- | appearance of an irritating cough, and 
signed to him, where on Saturdays he|it was found that there was a dulness 
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in the right lung, which led to a tem- 
porary suspension of his labours. Re- 
cruited by a little rest, he returned to 
this sphere of duty, where, though in- 
terrupted by occasional attacks of indis- 
position, he continued zealously to per- 
form the work of an evangelist, until 
he was chosen by the managers and 
congregation of St. Peter’s church, Dun- 
dee, to be their pastor. His ordination 
haying taken place 24th November, 
1836, he commenced his ministry on 
the following Sabbath by preaching from 
Isaiah lxi. 1-3, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me.’ It was a memorable 
sermon, as it was the means of awaken- 
ing many to attend to the concerns of 
their souls ; and with a view of keeping 
his own mind alive to the solemn im- 
pression of his ministerial responsibility, 
he was accustomed, every successive 
year as the anniversary returned, to 
select the same text for addressing his 
charge on their mutual duties as pastor 
and people. 

‘The parish of St. Peter’s, Dundee, 
to which he had come, was large 
and destitute. It was a quoad sacra 
church, built in connection with the 
Church Extension Scheme. It con- 
tains a population of 4000 souls, very 
many of whom never crossed the thres- 
hold of any sanctuary. His congrega- 
tion amounted, at the very utmost, to 
about 1100, one-third of whom came 
from distant parts of the town. In con- 
sequence of the prevalence, first of in- 
fluenza, and then of cholera, his first 
winter was chiefly spent in visiting the 
sick and dying. He was successful in 
awakening many, and was encouraged 
by several happy instances of conver- 
sion. But it was, above all, to the 
children of God that his visitations 
seemed blessed. His voice and his very 
eye spoke tenderness—for personal 
afiliction had taught him to feel sympathy 
with the sorrowful. He was a most 
zealous and painstaking minister, and 
evinced his anxiety for his people’s 
spiritual welfare by the whole course of 
his ministry—by an evening class every 
week forthe young—by a weekly prayer 
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meeting, the interest of which he endea- 
voured to sustain by reading about re- 
vivals, and striking pieces of Christian 
biography, and commenting on these. 
But it was his Sabbath services. that 
brought multitudes together, and the 
influence of which was soon felt all over 
Dundee. Although he was so much in 
request to assist in other parishes, and 
was so frequently engaged in attending 
to cases of conscience on which he was 
consulted personally or by letter, that 
he had frequently no time but Saturday 
for his pulpit preparations, his mind 
was so richly stored with Divine truth, 
that he never felt at a loss; he was 
always self-possessed, and fully equipped 
for public duty,—if not by writing, at 
least by meditation and prayer. It was 
his wish to arrive at a nearer approxi- 
mation to the primitive mode of ex- 
pounding Scripture in his sermons. 
Hence, when one asked him if he was 
never afraid of running short of ser- 
mons some day, he replied, ‘No, I am 
just an interpreter of Scripture; and 
when the Bible runs dry, then shall.’ 
It is difficult to convey to those who 
never knew him a correct idea of the 
sweetness and holy unction of his 
preaching. Some of his sermons have 
been printed from MS. notes. But there 
are no notes that can give any true 
idea of his affectionate appeals to the 
heart and searching applications. These 
he seldom wrote; they were poured 
forth at the moment when his heart 
filled with his subject. There was a 
vast amount of Bible truth in his dis- 
courses, and his applications flowed 
from the doctrine. ‘He was systematic 
in this, for he made appeals to different 
classes, to the careless, &c.; but there 
was always variety in the matter. He 
erred often in the length of his ad- 
dresses. ‘ Another word,’ he thought, 
“may be blessed, though the last has 
made no impression.’ He was fre- 
quently solicited to accept other and 
more lucrative parishes, but he consi- 
dered himself doing the work of the 
Lord in Dundee, and declined the invi- 
tations.” 
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Towards the end of 1838, he was! any who had promised fair should have 


obliged to suspend the active discharge | 


of his duties through a renewed attack 
of illness, and retired to his father’s 
house in Edinburgh. During that tem- 
porary sojourn, a proposal was made 
which led to a much more protracted 
absence than he had contemplated, viz., 
his being employed on a mission of in- 
quiry into the condition of the Jews in 
Palestine and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The incidents of that journey 
need not be related, as they have been 
described in the published narrative. 
We only remark that the drawings 
which illustrate that interesting volume 
were sketched by the pencil of Mr. 
M‘Cheyne. 


During his absence, his | 


place in Dundee had been supplied by | 


Mr. W. C. Burns from Kilsyth, whose 


ministry had been instrumental in| 
producing a remarkable revival, and | 


amongst the many Scottish Christians 
who rejoiced that the work of the Lord 
was prospering in that young man’s 
hand, Mr. M‘Cheyne was foremost. No 
feeling of petty jealousy for a moment 
intruded into his breast. The reigning 
sentiment was that of joy ; and if it was 
clouded by any shade of sadness, that 
sorrow arose from the circumstance that 


been tempted to draw back, and walk 
no more with Jesus. Mr. M‘Cheyne 
always thought his career would be 
brief. He was particularly subject to 
fevers ; and on Wednesday, 15th March, 


| 1843, after holding a meeting prepara- 


tory for the Free Church movement which 
was close at hand, he felt, on his return, 
chilled and unwell. Nextmorning, though 
still indisposed, he went out to perform 
the ceremony of marriage to a member 
of his flock, and on his return called 
at the house of his physician to request 
a speedy attendance. A fever was 
already upon him, and it rapidly in- 
creased. During the delirium, the piety 
and spirituality of his mind strikingly 
appeared. He continued generally in 
prayer, and ejaculating heavenly aspira- 
tions, till, on the morning of Saturday 
the 25th, he lifted up his hands as if in 


|the attitude of pronouncing the bless- 


ing at the close of public worship, 
and then sank down, His spirit had 
fled. ‘‘Qn the day of his funeral, 
business was quite suspended in the 
parish. The streets, and every window 
from the house to the grave, were 
crowded with those who felt that a 
Prince in Israel had fallen”? 
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The biographer of Knox, was a native 
of Dunse, where he came into the world 
in Nov., 1772. Born of respectable 
and highly religious parents, belong- 
ing to the Antiburgher section of Pres- 
byterians, he was reared in all the 
strictness that characterized that Chris- 
tian body. The parish school of Dunse 
afforded him the elements of education, 
as well as his first introduction to a 
knowledge of the classics, in the study 
of which he engaged with passionate 
enthusiasm. Indeed, so ardent was his 
pursuit of learning, even at this early 
age, that the time devoted by other 
boys to play he would spend at the bed 
of his invalid mother, listening to her 
instructive conversations, or retire into 


over an interesting book, to the ne- 
glect not only of necessary recreation, 
but of his ordinary meals. But still, 
with all his studious habits, he was not 
destitute either of observation or bodily 
activity—as he occasionally assisted in 
the labours of the farm, and delighted 
in a variety of rural sports. Being pre- 
pared in his sixteenth year to enter on 
a collegiate course, he set out in 1788 
for Edinburgh, and was accompanied a 
short way by his mother, whose .pious 
interest in his spiritual welfare was 
evinced at parting by an affecting inci- 
dent. She led him aside into a field by 
the road side on Coldingham Moor, 
where, kneeling down with him under 
covert of a rock, she solemnly devoted — 


some solitary corner of a field to pore | him to the service, and commended him 
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to the fatherly care of the Lord. The 
prayer of this pious woman seems to 
have been fully answered ;—for the mind 
of young M‘Crie, retained, through the 
whole of his academic career, a lively 
sense of religion, as well as a strong 
attachment to the ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of the Secession, On 9th Septem- 
ber, 1795, he obtained license to preach 
the Gospel, and, from his great popu- 
larity in the pulpit, in little more than 
a month after he became a licentiate, he 
received a unanimous call to be minister 
of the Second Associate Congregation in 
the Potterrow, Edinburgh. Having 
aecepted their invitation, he was or- 
dained in May, 1796, accompanying, by 
permission of the Synod, his public 
assent to the doctrines of the Contession 
with a reservation he had previously 
made on receiving license with respect 
to the power of the civil magistrate in 
matters of religion. The discourses of 
Mr. M‘Crie in the early part of his 
career were as much distinguished by 
their elaborate and intellectual charac- 
ter as at a more advanced stage they 
were remarkable for Scriptural sim- 
plicity. The change, no doubt, resulted 
from the greater maturity of his mind— 
but it was more immediately traceable to 
a ministerial tour, which, by order of his 
Synod, in Aug., 1798, he made through 
the Orkneys, and by witnessing the avi- 
dity with which the poor and ignorant 
inhabitants of those remote islands lis- 
tened to the simple declarations of the 
Gospel—while they displayed a listless 
indifference both to beauties of style 
and to effusions of learning. Ever 
afterwards, his public addresses were 
characterized by greater fulness anda 
simpler exhibition of Gospel truth. He 
was, however, invariably diligent and 
conscientious in the private as well as 
public duties of his office ; and on more 


than one occasion he gave proof to his. 


people that he sought not theirs, but 
them—first, by refusing an augmenta- 
tion of stipend, which, with an increas- 
ing family, they considered it their duty 
to offer—and secondly, by proposing, 
during the severe scarcity of 1800, to 
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surrender a portion of his salary—a 
proposal which they did themselves 
equal honour in resisting. Mr. M‘Crie 
first appeared before the public as an 
author by several contributions to a 
religious periodical, “the Christian 
Magazine,” commenced by the ministers 
of his connection—and also by the pub- 
lication of a discourse preached at the 
opening of the Associate Synod in 1801, 
in which he made a manly retractation 
of his erroneous views respecting the 
power of the civil magistrate. After 
much reading and deep reflection, he 
had become fully convinced of the falsity 
of the grounds on which his early opinion 
had rested—and, anxious to repair the 
mischief which he conceived he had 
been instrumental in producing, by pro- 
curing an act of his church in 1796, 
declaratory of that opinion, he not only 
had the manliness openly to abjure 
those sentiments in his Synod sermon, 
but petitioned the reverend court to re- 
view and annul that act in which they 
had been embodied. New-light views, 
however, had for some time heen gra- 
dually gaining ground in the Secession 
Church ; and these were at length un- 
equivocally developed in the ‘* Narrative 
and Testimony,” which, in 1804, was 
formally adopted as the authorized ex- 
ponent of their ecclesiastical principles. 
That testimony being in several essential 
particulars different from the original 
testimony, was opposed by a small but 
respectable minority, and although he 
and his brethren had protested at every 
stage of its progress against the adoption 
of this new standard—they were over- 
borne by the force of numbers,—the 
Synod, by a large majority, resolving 
to enact an approval of it into a term 
of communion. A rupture being fore- 
seen to be inevitable, Mr. M‘Orie and 
his five friends formed themselves into 
what they called ‘the Constitutional 
Associate Presbytery,’’ adhering to the 
principles of the original Secession, 
as contained in the testimony of 1736. 
Sentence of deposition was pronounced 
against the protesting brethren, but in 
the circumstances of the case, which 
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involved neither any thing immoral in 
conduct nor inconsistent with the mini- 
sterial character, they treated that sen- 
tence as a brutum fulmen, and continued 
their pastoral relationship to that portion 
of their respective flocks which withdrew 
with them. Mr. M‘Crie’s people, after 
a vexatious law suit respecting the right 
of property in the Potterrow chapel, at 
length agreed to acompromise, and erect- 
ed a plain but commodious place of wor- 
ship in West Nicholson-Street, where for 
more than thirty years he ministered to a 
steady but attached congregation, latterly 
increased by numbers whom his literary 
celebrity attracted. Thus a subdivision 
of the Secession Church took place, on 
principles to which multitudes on either 
side of the controversy were disposed to 
attach little importance—but the in- 
terest of which became gradually ap- 
parent in the course of the century, as 
they entered into the marrow of those 
questions respecting the Scriptural law- 
fulness of religious establishments, 
which, in recent times, have so greatly 
endangered the church and country. 
Mr. M‘Crie foresaw the outburst of the 
Voluntary controversy, and it is a very 
striking instance of his profound and 
penetrating sagacity, that so early as 
the period of his Secession he was known 
to say, ‘I am persuaded that you will 
see the fruits of these principles in a 
quarter of a century.” 

The polemical field on which this 
painful event had forced Mr. M‘Crie to 
enter, had led him to direct his earnest 
attention to the early history of the 
Presbyterian Church, and what necessity 
had originally begun, a growing taste 
for historical inquiry prompted him to 
continue. He commenced a course of 
deep and extensive study, with a view 
to investigate from original sources the 
history and views of the Scottish Refor- 
mers, and the progress of his inquiries 
produced an enthusiastic admiration of 
what he conceived to be the constitution 
of the Church of Scotland. Amongst 
the earliest convictions impressed on his 
mind by those researches, was a painful 
sense of the prejudices and errors exten- 
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sively prevalent in the public mind 
respecting the leaders of the Reformation 
and their principles, and, with a view of 
imparting to others the truth which he 
had himself discovered, he resolved to 
write the biography of Knox, inter- 
weaving with the thread of his personal 
history a narrative of that national 
and religious movement with which his 
name was traditionally associated. The 
work was published in November, 1811. 
It placed the character of the Scottish 
Reformer in an entirely new light, and 
showed him to be so widely different from 
the rude and illiterate demagogue he 
had been hitherto represented, that its 
appearance was hailed with patriotic 
pride and gratitude. It placed the 
name of M‘Crie at once in the foremost 
ranks of living historians. The highest 
literary honours were conferred on him. 
He received from the University of Edin- 
burgh the honorary title of D.D., being 
the first Dissenter to whom that distine- 
tion had been awarded; and his book, 
besides passing through several editions 
in this country, was translated into 
most of the languages of Europe. 
Encouraged by the success of his first 
literary effort, Dr. M‘Crie ere long fa~ 
voured the world with the fruits of his 
researches regarding a later period of 
Scottish ecclesiastical history in the 
‘* Biography of Andrew Melville,’’—a 
work composed on the same principle of 
combining the memoirs of an individual 
with a narrative of public events. The 
Life of Melville is inferior in interest 
to that of Knox, only because it is de- 
voted to the tranquil progress of litera- 
ture, rather than to stirring contests 
about religion. But it evinces a vast 
amount of erudition and research, and . 
possesses merits which intelligent readers 
well know how to appreciate. 

Dr. M‘Crie suffered in 1821 a severe 
domestic bereavement in the death of 
his wife;—and to recruit his health, 
which the shock of that afflictive event 
had greatly impaired, he made a short 
tour on the continent, confining him- 
self to Holland especially, with a 
view to visit those places which had 
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afforded an asylum to the persecuted 
Presbyterians in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and to glean, from documents or 
traditions existing there, all the in- 
formation that might aid his researches 
into the religious history of Scotland. 
“© A History of the Progress and Sup- 
pression of the Reformation in Italy,” 
published in 1827, and a similar pro- 
duction entitled ‘the Progress and 
Suppression of the Reformation in 
Spain,’’ which issued from the press 
shortly after, completed Dr. M‘Crie’s 
contributions towards the historical 
illustration of the religious movements 
of the sixteenth century. Both of these 
works had the honour of being promi- 
nently placed in the list of prohibited 
books by the Roman conclave. He con- 
templated a ‘* Biography of Calvin,” 
but Providence had decreed that his 
useful labours should terminate, before 
that important work was half-finished. 

Dr. M‘Crie, devoted to studious seclu- 
sion, seldom appeared on the platform, 
being prevented partly by his retiring 
habits, partly from principle, not choosing 
to join in the public advocacy of causes 
in support of institutions with those to 
whom he was ecclesiastically opposed. 
But he took a lively interest in every 
thing that related either to the prosper- 
ity of the visible church, or the diffusion 
of religion in the land. The petition 
which he drew up and circulated for 
public signature in Edinburgh against 
the emancipation of the Catholics—the 
only liberal measure he ever opposed, 
and which originated in his firm per- 
suasion of the unaltered genius of 
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Author of the ‘+ Protestant,” was a na- 
tive of Ayrshire, and born in the parish 
of Auchinleck on 12th August, 1773. 
His father rented a small farm on the 


‘estate of Auchinleck, and on the expiry 


of the lease removed with his family to 
Paisley, where he found some humble 
employment in one of the manufactories. 
William had been sent to the parish 
school of Auchinleck when seven years 


Popery,—the discourses he published on 
the Unity of the Church and the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, occasioned 
by the amalgamation of the two great 
bodies of Seceders—his earnest and 
powerful vindication of the character 
and principles of the Covenanters em- 
bodied in a review of the ‘Tales of my 
Landlord,’ and published in the Christian 
Instructor—his speech at the foundation 
of the Anti-patronage Society — his 
elaborate researches on the subject of 
patronage contained in his examination 
before a committee of the House of 
Commons—his pamphlet, ‘‘ what should 
the Church of Scotland do in her present 
crisis?”—his well-known practice of re- 
viewing in his discourses the leading 
measures of the General Assembly—his 
bitter sarcasm against the veto, “it is 
said, they have muzzled the monster, I 
say they have only muffled the monster, 
and put the muzzle on the people,” —and 
his prophetic announcement that this 
enactment would bring the Church of 
Scotland into trouble—all these show the 
lively interest he took in the religious 
movements of his day. Though not 
connected with the Church of Scotland, 
he watched with almost paternal solici- 
tude over her proceedings; and there 
can be little doubt, that his writings 
exerted a mighty influence in urging on 
the movement which issued in the la- 
mentable schism of 1843. Dr. M‘Crie 
had married a second time, and enjoyed 
much domestic felicity. He died sud- 
denly on 5th August, 1835, and his 
services were rewarded by a government 
pension granted to his widow. 
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of age, but his education was inter- 
rupted by the removal to Paisley; and 
as, after their settlement in that town, 
the narrow circumstances of his parents 
rendered it necessary for him to earn his 
livelihood by becoming a draw-boy, he 
can scarcely be said to have received 
any regular education at all. Some few 
years later, we find him apprenticed in 
the shop of Mr. Neilson, printer and 
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bookseller ; and it affords a striking evi- 
dence how far his own earnest and per- 
severing application had supplied the 
want of early instruction, that he was 
considered qualified for the duty of read- 
ing proof-sheets. Nay, he had even 
written and published in the local news- 
papers some short essays on the leading 
political questions of the day, and it 
reflects no small credit on his capacity 
and intelligence that the literary effu- 
sions of a young man under twenty, and 
labouring under so great disadvantages, 
should have. attracted any measure of 
public attention and interest. On the 
expiry of his apprenticeship, he became 
assistant to his elder brother in the 
superintendence of a school where the 
ordinary branches of learning were 
taught. He was ultimately left in the 
sole management of the institution ; but 
the drudgery of teaching being by no 
means a congenial pursuit, he relin- 
quished that employment to undertake 
the duties of clerk, as he afterwards 
became partner, in the cotton factory 
of Mr. David Lamb, The business 
gradually diminishing, however, he 
prudently relinquished all concern in it, 
and accepted the office of agent to the 
British Linen Company’s Banking esta- 
blishment in Glasgow, and in that pub- 
lic influential situation he continued 
during the remainder of his life. 

In his religious principles Mr. M‘Ga- 
vin was a Congregationalist, and held 
the office of deacon in the church of the 
Rev. Greville Ewing. His Christian 
and benevolent zeal prompted him fre- 
quently to make excursions into the 
country villages around Glasgow, in 
order to address meetings of the poor or 
the peasantry on Sabbath evenings ; and 
what he wanted in the arts of a popular 
oratory was more than made up by the 
rich and copious stores he poured forth 
of Scripture truth and devotional senti- 
ment. 

» Mr. M‘Gavin was fond of writing for 
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the press, and although he was engaged 
in managing the concerns of an exten- 
sive establishment, his orderly arrange- 
ments and habits of unwearied industry 
enabled him to command leisure for the 
publication of many little tracts for the 
religious improvement of the young and 
the poor. In those productions he never 
aspired to the graces or splendour of fine 
composition. But there was a vein of 
good sense, shrewd observation, and 
wise reflection pervading them, which 
made them acceptable even to readers 
of cultivated minds; and accordingly 
every new effort of Mr. M‘Gavin’s pen 
was received with respectful welcome, 
especially by his fellow-citizens in Glas- 
gow. But all his former labours in the 
minor walks of Christian literature were 
eclipsed by his ‘‘ Protestant,’’ a series 
of papers undertaken to expose the 
errors in doctrine and corruptions in 
practice that disgrace the Church of 
Rome. They were begun in 1818, and 
extended over four years, producing an 
extraordinary interest, and maintaining 
their celebrity to the last. The adher- 
ents of Popery felt that this periodical, 
conducted by so influential a layman, 
was ‘‘a heavy blow and great discour- 
agement” to their system, and they set 
spies to watch his proceedings, in order, 
if possible, to enjoy an opportunity of 
revenge. A prosecution was raised 
against him for one of the articles ; and 
some few statements having been proved 
unfounded, a verdict was given against 
him, with costs,—which, however, the 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens defrayed 
by a liberal subscription, The. ** Pro- 
testant’’? continued its powerful expo- 
sures of error and superstition, and still 
remains a treasury of interesting and 
important information. After his death, 
a handsome monument, surmounted by 
a full-length statue of Mr. M‘Gavin, 
was erected in the Necropolis of Glas- 
gow by the Protestants of Scotland. 
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STEVENSON M‘GILL, D.D., 


Was born at Port-Glasgow on 19th| 
January, 1765. His father, who was 
an extensive ship-builder in that town, 
was a living epistle of the power and 
excellence of religion, and his mother, 
who was a lineal descendant of the fa- 
mous Welsh, the son-in-law of John 
Knox, was, by her superior intelligence 

ad fervent piety, well fitted also to 
exercise a wholesome influence over the 


early associations and principles of her | 


son. For several successive generations 
the Welsh family had been distinguished 
for piety ; and belonging, as they did, 
to the class of what is called respect- 
able country families, they exhibited 
not a little of the stately and dignified 


air which was, thought becoming in | 


gentlemen of the last century. Steven- 
son, in his youth, was much in the so- 


ciety of his maternal grandfather, and | 
those who were familiar with his ap- 


pearance and manners will remember 


how closely his own public bearing | 


seemed modelled after the style and 
manners that characterized the preced- 
ing age. Under the fostering care of 
intelligent and pious parents, the open- 
ing character of young M‘Gill was 
developed ; and from his earliest years 
he evinced a strong and decided predi- 
lection both for literature and religion. 
His own pious disposition led him all 
along to make choice of the ministry as 
his future profession. And when he was 
so far advanced as to be ready for en- 
tering the University of Glasgow, the 
many literary honours which at the end 
of every session he obtained, afford 
ample evidences of the ardour of his 
application, and the extent of his know- 
ledge. Being licensed in 1790 to preach 
the Gospel, he was appointed, in the 
course of the following year, to be mini- 
ster of the parish of Eastwood, and during 
his incumbency distinguished himself 
by the variety of his ministerial labours, 
his carefwl preparations for the pulpit, 
his lively interest in education, and his 
kindly attentions to the poor. At the 
end of six years, Dr. M‘Gill was trans- 


lated to the Tron Church of Glasgow. 
In that new and more enlarged sphere 
of usefulness he ‘‘ commended himself 
to every man’s conscience,” not only by 
**speaking the truth” from the pulpit, 
and his laborious visitations of his con- 
gregation and parish, but by the Chris- 
tian interest he took in the public in- 
stitutions and charities of the city— 
in the active direction he assumed of 
the Infirmary, the Prisons, the Mag- 
dalene and Lunatic Asylums. And 
amongst the objects of a directly re- 
ligious and missionary character that 
engaged his attention, his services were 
most zealously and actively rendered to 
“the Society for benefiting the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland by means 
of Gaelic Schools,’ ‘the Propagation 
of the Gospel in India,” and “ the Mis- 
sious on behalfof the Jews.’? With re- 
gard to the last of these schemes, he acted 
for a considerable time as convener of the 
General Assembly’s committee, and even 
after his growing infirmities obliged 
him to resign, he continued, so long 
as he lived, to feel unabated interest 
in the progress of that important mis- 
sion. In 1800 Dr. M‘Gill originated 
a clerical literary society, to which for 
many years he acted as secretary ; and 
it was at the meetings of this associa- 
tion that he read the rough draught of 
those works which, when subjected toa 
thorough revision, he afterwards pub- 
lished. It was after receiving the full 
approbation and friendly criticism of 
this literary society, he favoured the 
world with ‘‘ Considerations addressed 
to a Young Clergyman,”’ a work which, 
on its first appearance, obtained an ex- 
tensive circulation, and from the perusal 
of which no young minister can fail 
to derive great and permanent advan- 
tage. In 1814 Dr. M‘Gill was elected 
to the professorship of divinity in the 
University of Glasgow, and his promo- 
tion to that important office gave the 
highest satisfaction to the friends of 
evangelical truth throughout the Church 
of Scotland. The election was made in 
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a manner that reflected the highest 
honour on his character. And the spirit 
with which he entered on his duties was 
a happy omen of the new life and in- 
terest he infused into the study of theo- 
logy as a science, as well as of the 
habits of personal piety he encouraged 
in the students. He aimed at the 
establishment of a higher standard of 
clerical character and attainments than 
usually prevailed; and we have the 
important testimony of the late Dr. 
Reid, that he gave the first impulse to 
the new spirit of zeal and activity in 
duty, and that more marked attachment 
to Scriptural truth by which the Scot- 
tish ministers are now distinguished. 
During the twenty-six years he occu- 
pied the divinity chair, he introduced 
many important reforms in the plan of 
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tuition; and in all public, especially in 
all ecclesiastical and university mea- 
sures, he supported the side of liberal 
and enlightened progress. He was a 
man of an eminently devotional spirit. 
The fervour and elevation of his daily 
prayers in the Theological Hall diffused 
a hallowing influence over his students, 
whom he laboured to make sincere and 
practical Christians, as the best and 
surest way of making them good divines. 
In private society Dr. M‘Gill was dis- 
tinguished by great urbanity and dig- 
nity of manners. He was a thorough- 
bred gentleman ; and his cheerfulness, 
together with his extensive information, 
made him an agreeable companion. 
On the 18th August, 1839, this good 
and amiable man died. 


PHILIP MELANCTHON, 


The friend and coadjutor of Luther, was 
born on 16th February, 1497, at Bret- 
ten in Saxony. At an early age he dis- 
played extraordinary talents, and his 
knowledge of the classical languages 
_ was so accurate and extensive, that 
even in his fourteenth year he had ac- 
quired great reputation as a tutor. His 
German name was Schwartzerd (black 
earth), which, according to the custom 
of that time, he changed into the name 
of Melancthon,—a compound word in 
Greek corresponding to that meaning. 
In 1510 he repaired to the University of 
Heidelberg, where his pre-eminence in 
literary and philosophical studies ob- 
tained for him the degree of doctor 
in philosophy before he had completed 
his seventeenth year, But as that 
University refused him the degree of 
magister on account of his youth, 
he removed to Tubingen in 1512, 
where, besides continuing his former 
pursuits, he directed his attention par- 
ticularly to theology. In 1518, he was, 
on the recommendation of Erasmus and 
Reuchlin, appointed professor of the 
Greek language in the University of 
Wittenberg. His reputation was spread 
far and wide by his new system of 


instruction, which received the name 
of the Philippic Method, and was in- 
troduced into all the classical schools. 
From being the colleague, he became 
the bosom friend of Luther; and his 
calm, solid, discriminating judgment, his 
eminent scholarship, his logical acumen 
and vast stores of knowledge, rendered 
essential service in promoting the rise 
and progress of the Reformation. To 
that great movement, humanly speak- 
ing, the mild and amiable manners of 
Melancthon were indispensable ;—for he 
was often the only medium of communi- 
cation between the Popish and the 
Reforming party, as he alone possessed 
influence to restrain the impetuous vio- 
lence of Luther, and knew how to con~ 
ciliate many who were opposed to the 
new opinions. The publication of his 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, 
which appeared in 1520, greatly in- 
creased his fame, while his ‘ Theologi- 
cal Commonplaces” unfolded the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith in a scientific 
and interesting manner. This work 
obtained a rapid and most extensive 
circulation ; its divisions and arrange- 
ments became the stereotyped method 
followed by all Protestant writers on 
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doctrine ; and it was held in such high 
estimation by the public at large, that 
the Court of Inquisition felt themselves 
compelled to put it in the list of prohi- 
bited books. Having accompanied the 
Elector of Saxony to the diet at Spire 
in 1529, he urged the protest against 
the resolutions of that court, which gave 
rise to the name of Protestant, and in 
the following year he was employed by 
the Protestant princes to draw up a 
Conféssion of Faith, which, from the 
place where it was delivered to the 
Emperor, has been called the Confession 
of Augsburg. This most excellent creed, 
together with the apology or defence of 
it, in which, in the ablest and most 
dispassionate manner, he vindicated the 
statements it contained, reflected so 
great credit on Melancthon, that he was 
invited first by Francis I. to France, and 
afterwards by Henry VIII. to England. 
But the Elector of Saxony deemed it 
politically inexpedient to sanction his 
acceptance of either of these invitations. 
At the conferences of Ratisbon in 1541, 
he defended the cause of the Protestants, 
as well as gave his presence and ad- 
vice at seven conferences relative to 
the interim proposal of the Emperor 
in 1543; and on all these occasions he 
displayed a wisdom, a moderation, an 
ingenuity in devising measures of con- 
ciliation, which at this distant period 
are viewed with unqualified admiration. 
His conduct in these overtures pro- 
posed for conciliation gave deep offence 
at the time to the more violent of his 
own party, as implying an unworthy 
compromise with the Papists. But 
neither Luther nor any of his friends, 
however displeased they were at the 
terms he offered as the basis of agree- 
ment, ever doubted the sincerity of his 
intentions, or his immoveable fidelity to 
the cause of the pure Gospel. After 
Luther’s death, he was unanimously 
recognized as the ablest advocate of the 
Reformation in Germany. The duty of 
supporting its interests devolved on him. 
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He was the greatest scholar in the Re- 
formed ranks, and as the University of 
Wittenberg had been the grand nursery 
of the Reformed opinions, he was ac- 
knowledged, after the Smalecaldic con- 
test, the head of that University. 
Maurice, the new Elector, was the pa- 
tron and friend of Melancthon, and 
took no steps in religious matters 
without having obtained his advice. 
But he was not without his enemies 
and detractors. The leaning he showed 
towards the opinions of the Swiss Re- 
formers on the subject of the Lord’s 
Supper, as well as the moderate view 
he took of other controversies of the 
time, exposed him to the charge of un- 
soundness. He was subjected to the 
greatest annoyance by the bitter opposi- 
tion of Flacius, who attacked him on 
the subject of ceremonies, and of Osi- 
ander, who charged him with unsound- 
ness on justification. But the searching 
examination which was made of his 
opinions at Nuremberg, in 1554, issued 
in his triumphant acquittal from all 
charges of heresy. To effect a unity of 
the Church on a broad and comprehen- 
sive basis, was his last effort, made at 
Worms in 1557. Its failure deeply dis- 
tressed him; and indeed the mental 
anxiety, as well as bodily fatigue, he 
underwent in his endeavours to promote 
the interests of pure religion, at length 
brought his valuable life to a close at 
Wittenberg on 19th April, 1560, in,the 
sixty-third year of his age. 

So long as the History of the Refor- 
mation shall continue a subject of in- 
terest, so long will the name of Me- 
lancthon be honourably remembered. 
He was the friend and counsellor of 
Luther, and while the one acted as 
pioneer in opening up the way for the 
advancement of true religion, the other, 
by his labours in the cause of education, 
made provision that it might be main- 
tained and extended in the succeeding 
generation. 
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ANDREW MELVILLE, 


To whom, next to John Knox, the 
Church of Scotland is most indebted, 
was born in Forfarshire in 1545. His 
elder brother, who, on the death of his 
father, undertook the duty of guardian- | 
ship to the rest of the family, gave him a) 
liberal education, and placed him at the 
University of St. Andrew’s, whence, at 
the termination of the usual curriculum 
in this country, Andrew was sent to 
France to pursue the study of civil 
law. According to the practice of the 
times, he repaired also to Geneva, and 
having devoted some time to theology, 
returned in 1574 to Scotland, with a 
reputation for piety and learning supe- 
rior to that of all his contemporaries. 
He had been but a short while at home 
when he was appointed to the high 
office of Principal of the College of 
Glasgow. Being thus led officially to 
watch over the interests of education, he 
applied himself with enlightened patriot- 
ism to devise measures for the encourage- 
ment and advancement of learning 
throughout the kingdom. Like most of 
the foreign residents at Geneva, he had 
imbibed a strong predilection for the 
Presbyterian form of church government 
established there, and feeling desirous 
of introducing this ecclesiastical polity 
- into Scotland, he, from the moment of 
his return, directed his attention to the 
furtherance of this favourite object. 
Having been elected a member of the 
General Assembly in 1575, he took a 
leading part in erecting the platform of 
Presbyterian discipline and worship, 
which met with unanimous approval in 
1578, and which has continued ever 
since with some temporary interruptions 
the standard of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion in this country. Next to the reli- 
gious organization of the Church, Mel- 
ville applied his mind with laborious 
diligence to improve the educational 
institutions of the country: and, in 
particular, he was mainly instrumental 
in uniting the three Colleges of St. An- 
drew’s into one, and rendering it the 
chief school of divinity in Scotland. 


When its new constitution had been 
ratified by royal authority, he was 
called with the unanimous approval of 
the country to undertake the superin- 
tendence, and accordingly he continued 
to discharge the onerous duties of Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Divinity in that 
great institution for the long period of 
twenty years. For a considerable 
period after his settlement in St. An- 
drew’s, he also performed the ministerial 
duties of the parish. But the bold free- 
dom he used in censuring vice from the 
pulpit exposed him to the implacable 
resentment of several delinquents of 
high rank, who vowed to wreak their 
vengeance on the faithful minister. His 
position was perilous, and he deemed 
it prudent to consult his safety by with- 
drawing for a while into England— 
whence, after the public excitement had 
subsided, he returned and resumed his 
public duties at St. Andrew’s. But, 
some time after, he was driven to a 
second and more precipitate flight, in 
consequence of his being a party to the 
excommunication of Archbishop Adam- 
son by the provincial Synod of Fife. 
The influence of Melville was conspi- 
cuous not only in imbuing the Scottish 
people with a passionate attachment to 
the Church and her institutions, but in 
procuring the Act of Parliament, whick 
was passed in 1592, ratifying the gov- 
ernment of the Church by General 
Assemblies, Synods, Presbyteries, and 
Kirk-Sessions, and which has ever since 
been regarded as the establishment of 
the Presbyterian Church in this land. 
The exertions which he had success- 
fully put forth in obtaining this legal 
ratification, had more than once to . 
be renewed in its support—particu- 
larly in 1596, when it required all his 
ability and zeal to resist a contemplated 
change in the constitution of the 
Church: and he incurred the resent- 
ment of the king and his ministers by 
that energetic opposition so far, that he 
was condemned to remain a prisoner 
within the walls of his own University. 


JOHN MILTON. 


On the accession of James to the Eng- 
lish throne, and the consequent removal 
of the court to London, Melville was 
indulged with the liberty of extending 
his walks within a circuit of six miles 
around St. Andrew’s—an indulgence 
which he has commemorated in no less 
than three poems. But Melville was 
by no means pardoned. On the con- 
trary, he and other seven of the most 
influential ministers were summoned to 
‘ repair to London in order to discuss the 
respective claims of Presbytery and 
Episcopacy ; and afterwards, their at- 
tendance was commanded at public 
worship, along with the king and his 
court, in the royal chapel on Michael- 
mas day. Melville had the imprudence 
to burlesque the service in a witty epi- 
gram. In fact, the composition was a 
complete travesty of the English ser- 
vice, and Melville had dipped his pen 
in gall, the knowledge of which, 
having reached the royal ears, James 
was so incensed, that he deprived the 
author of his office, and committed him 
to the Tower, where for the first year at 
least, his treatment was very rigorous. 
His confinement, which lasted four 
years, undermined his health, and he 
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gradually declined till he died at Sedan 
in 1622, at the advanced age of seventy- 
seven years. 

In estimating the character of this 
great and good man—it must be allowed 
that, with intellectual endowments of a 
high order, he possessed no small mea- 
sure of the perfervidum ingenium Sco- 
torum. He was apt to be violent and 
intemperate in support of what he 
believed to be the truth; but on no 
occasion was his temper excited by a 
sense of personal injuries, which he 
meekly bore and forgave ; and that his 
public contests against the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power were for pure 
religion and liberty of conscience, has 
been placed beyond a doubt by the re- 
searches of his learned biographer. “Tt 
is agreat mistake,” says Dr. M‘Crie, “to 
suppose that Melville and his associates 
were engaged merely in resisting the 
imposition of certain ecclesiastical forms. 
The object of the contest was far more 
extensive and momentous. It was a 
contest that involved all that was dear 
to men and Christians — all that is 
valuable to liberty, and all that is sacred 
in religion.” 


JOHN MILTON, 


One of the greatest of English poets, or, 
as Dryden thought him, the most emi- 
nent poet that ever lived, was descended 
from an ancient and honourable family, 
long well known and established in the 
county of Oxford. He was born on 9th 
December, 1608, in Bread-Street, Lon- 
don, and the very early indications of 
extraordinary talent he displayed, in- 
duced his father to commit him to the 
care of an accomplished tutor, who 
conducted his education for a time at 
home. When farther advanced, he was 
sent to St. Paul’s School, and subse- 
quently entered a student of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. At the age of 
twelve, be was so eager in the pursuit 
of learning, that he used to continue 
reading or writing till midnight. Seve- 
ral successful attempts at versifica- 


tion he had made while yet a mere 
|youth. Before he had reached his 
| fifteenth year, he had rendered many of 
the Psalms into English metre, and, 
when only seventeen, he produced pieces 
on subjects of domestic or temporary 
| interest, which, in beauty of language 
‘or richness of imagery, will vie with the 
| poetry of his maturer years, His origi- 
nal destination had been the choice of 
‘the clerical profession in the Church of 
England. But his dislike of subscrip- 
| tions and oaths led to a departure from 
that early intention, and on leaving the 
University he was completely undecided 
what course of life to follow. Mean- 
while, as, in addition to his great classi- 
cal erudition, he had acquired an inti- 
mate acquaintance with French and 
especially Italian literature, his father, 
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by the advice of Sir Henry Wotton, sent 
him abroad for the benefit of foreign 
travel. Hastening through France, he 
arrived in Florence, where his great 
literary reputation procured him an in- 
troduction into the Florentine acade- 
mies, and an acquaintance with many 
men distinguished for talents or learn- 
ing: in particular, he had an interview 
with Galileo, then lying in prison, a 
victim of Popish ignorance and super- 
stition in consequence of his new prin- 
ciples in philosophy. In Rome and 
Naples also, he met with equally flat- 
tering receptions, although the impru- 
dent freedom with which, in that capital 
of Catholic Christendom, he allowed 
himself to speak on the subject of re- 
ligion, shut the door against him in 
several quarters, where he would other- 
wise have received a hospitable welcome. 
On his return, after an absence of 
fifteen months, without embracing Sicily 
and Greece in his tour, as had been 
intended at his outset, he lived in rural 
retirement for five years at his father’s 
mansion in Buckinghamshire, cultivat- 
ing the pursuits of elegant literature, 
and producing his well-known poems of 
Lycidas, Comus, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
and others. Afterwards he commenced 
an academy in Aldersgate-Street, Lon- 
don, where, along with his nephews, 
John and Edward Phillips, he undertook 
the charge of a few young gentlemen, 
—his plan of education being, as Dr. 
Symmonds relates, to communicate a 
knowledge of things rather than words 
—a love of science rather than of litera- 
ture. Not content, however, with the 
‘business of his academy, his passionate 
ardour in the cause of liberty prompted 
him to engage in the public controver- 
sies of the time; and as the popular 
_ tide was setting in strongly against 
Episcopacy, to which he was, on con- 
scientious grounds, violently opposed, 
‘he wrote several treatises on church 
government, with a view towards the 
establishment of full religious liberty. 
Milton now resolved to enter into the 
‘matrimonial state, and in 1648 accom- 
plished that resolution by marrying the 
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daughter of Richard Powell, Esq., of 
Forresthill, Oxfordshire. The match, 
which was hastily made, proved ill- 
assorted, for the Powell family were 
stanch Royalists, whilst he was a keen 
Republican—his wife had been brought 
up amid the overflowing abundance that 
reigns in the mansion of a country 
squire—Milton had a small establish- 
ment, and a limited income—she was 
fond of gaiety and pleasure—he of 
studious retirement. Having gone to 
Forresthill on a visit to her family about 
a month after the marriage, she pro- 
tracted her stay so long that he became 
incensed, hastily completed his treatise 
on Divorce, and prepared to take steps 
for a separation from his undutiful wife. 
Meanwhile she having been roused to a 
sense of her unprincipled conduct, con- 
trived to effect an unexpected interview 
with her husband at the house of a 
friend, and throwing herself at his feet 
to entreat his forgiveness, was fully 
restored to his affections and his home. 
In alluding to this affecting incident, he 
has introduced in Paradise Lost, when 
describing Adam’s feelings towards his 
guilty partner on the announcement of 
her rash disobedience, these lines :— 
“Soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late and sole delight, 
Now at his feet submissive in distress.” 
In Milton’s case the offence was com- 
pletely forgiven, and the reconciliation 
so entire, that on the overthrow of the 
Royalist cause, he received the whole of 
the Powell family into his house, and 
possessed sufficient influence to save 
their property from confiscation. 

His treatise on Divorce was followed, 
in 1644, by his tractate on Education, 
—a valuable work, in which he main- 
tained the liberty of the press,—and ° 
this was soon after succeeded by a politi- 
cal work entitled ‘‘ The Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates,” a work which contains 
an inquiry into the principles of men’s 
rights and responsibilities, and com- 
pletely vindicates the popular proceeding 
that issued in the execution of Charles I., 
on the ground of his having violated his 
duty as a constitutional sovereign. 
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The important services rendered to 
the Commonwealth by this publication 
soon received a suitable acknowledg- 
ment,—for, on its being resolved to cor- 
respond with foreign powers through 
the medium of the old Roman language, 
Milton received the appointment of La- 
tin secretary, and thus he naturally be- 
came the literary champion of the 
popular cause. Not long after his in- 
stalment in office, he produced his 
Iconoclastes. It was intended as a re- 
ply to the Eikon Basiliké, in which the 
late monarch was represented as a mar- 
tyr sitting in prison, engaged in acts 
of piety and devotion, and earnestly 
desirous of knowing and doing the 
Divine will, and imploring forgiveness 
to his unjust and rebellious subjects. 
Milton’s object in that work was to 
contrast this vaunted piety of Charles 
with his actual deeds. A second publi- 
cation in the same strain soon appeared, 
the title of which was ‘“ Defensio pro 
populo Anglicano,” in answer to ‘“ De- 
fensio Regis,” in which Milton discharges 
his long pent-up wrath against Royalty, 
Episcopacy, and the arbitrary Stuarts. 
The Council of State rewarded this work 
with a donation of £1000 ; and besides, 
the interest of the subject, together with 
the finished style of the performance, 
spread the literary fame of the author 
all over Europe. Those splendid re- 
sults, however, were purchased at too 
dear a rate for himself; for his eyesight, 
always weak, was so injured by the inten- 
sity of his exertions, that total blindness 
was the issue, and this personal cala- 
mity was soon followed by a domestic 
affliction in the loss of his second wife, 
who died in childbed. Notwithstanding 
that privation, however, he was retained 
in office till the death of Cromwell, and 
the abdication of his son Richard. On 
the restoration of the monarchy, Milton, 
who was conscious of having rendered 
himself obnoxious by the active part 
he had taken in the Commonwealth, 
consulted his safety by remaining in 
concealment till the excitement of that 


political change had subsided. Through 


the influence of his friends, Marvel and 
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Davenant, his name was inclnded in the 
general amnesty ; and on being assured 
of his safety and freedom,—an assurance 
which was given solely out of respect 
for his extraordinary character and ta- 
lents, he resolved to live thenceforth on 
his small fortune. Entering a third time 
into the matrimonial state, he established 
his residence in the Artillery-Walk, pass- 
ing the remainder of his life in literary 
retirement. During the prevalence of 
the plague, he removed with his family 
to Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, and 
there devoted himself with intense assi- 
duity to the composition of that great 
work, the Paradise Lost, by which he 
has not only raised a monument to his 
own name, which will be coeval with 
the English language, but shed a lustre 
on his country. It was first published 
in 1667, and he received from the book- 
seller five pounds—such was the en- 
couragement of literature in that age— 
for the first edition of 1800 copies, and 
ten pounds additional on the issue of 
a second edition of similar extent. It 
were superfluous to enter on a con- 
sideration of the merits of a poem 
which has long secured for its author 
the most conspicuous niche in the 
temple of fame—a poem, the subject 
of which presents so many difficulties, 
that only a soaring genius of the first 
order could have surmounted,—in which 
poetical beauties of every description 
are blended with treasures of the most 
extensive learning, and the sublimest 
doctrines of Christian theology are inter- 
woven with the ideal creations of a 
poet’s imagination. Shortly after, he 
began another epic, which he called 
Paradise Regained. The idea of this 
poem was suggested by Elwood, the 
Quaker, who had acted as his amanu- 
ensis, and who, while on a visit at 
Chalfont, made the casual observation, 
‘‘ Thou hast said much upon Paradise 
Lost, but what hast thou to say upon 
Paradise Found?” The hint was not 
lost upon the active mind of Milton. 
He commenced immediately, and the 
next time that Elwood called, the poet 
shewed him part of his new work, add- 
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ing, ‘that is owing to you.” The 
Paradise Regained, though containing 
many beauties, is decidedly inferior to 
Paradise Lost, although its author gave 
it the preference ; and it is objectionable 
in a theological point of view, as it 
seems to represent the work of human 
redemption as finished by the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness. Many other 
works, such as Samson Agonistes, and 
the History of England till the Con- 
quest, came from the prolific pen of 
Milton. A treatise of his on Christian 
Doctrine was recently discovered, and| 
proves him to have been an Arian Bap- 
tist. 

Milton died at his house in Bunhill- 
Row in 1674, at the age of sixty- 
eight, and lies interred in the parish | 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, where | 
there is a monument erected to his me- 
mory, and another 


in Westminster | 
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Abbey, raised at the expense of Mr. 
Benson. Milton, in his youth, was re- 
markable for personal beauty and ele- 
gance of deportment. He was possessed 
of many accomplishments, such as skill 
in fencing and music, and his learning 
embraced all the modern and classical 
languages, with the addition of Hebrew. 
He was remarkably sober and tem- 
perate, and his favourite relaxation, 
after long intellectual exertion, was 
music and conversation, His thoughts 
loved to soar into the regions of purity, 
and though he was not in communion 
with any religious sect—not one in 
existence exactly harmonizing with his 
peculiar sentiments, he was a decided 
Christian, entertaining a profound re- 
gard for the supreme authority of Scrip- 
ture, and holding its grand fundamental 
truths as the subjects of his lively faith. 


HANNAH MORE, 


A distinguished female writer on moral 
and religious subjects, was born in 
1744, at the village of Stapleton, in 
Gloucestershire. Her father, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, was 
the master of a foundation-school in 
that place, a man eminent for his clas- 
sical attainments, and still more for 
his character and great worth. Under 
his paternal guidance his four daughters 
rapidly advanced in their education. 
Hannah, in particular, evinced an in- 
satiable appetite for knowledge. Having 
soon devoured all the books in her fa- 
ther’s library, she borrowed from those 
of some Bristol friends. It is said that 
Richardson’s Pamela was the first book 
that awakened in her young mind the 
passion for reading. At all events, she 
had early accumulated an extraordinary 
fund of knowledge; and her uncommon 
talents and extensive acquirements be- 
coming widely known, obtained for her 
the patronage of many persons of rank 
and fortune. Myr. and Mrs. More, con- 
templating the possibility of their five 
daughters being thrown, in the course 
of Providence, on their own resources, 


prudently resolved to give them an edu- 
cation such as would fit them for super- 
intending a ladies’ boarding-school ; and 
as their narrow income did not admit of 
all the girls attending expensive classes, 
they arranged that the eldest should be 
instructed in French and other branches 
by masters during the day, and that in 
the evening she imparted the instruc- 
tions she had received to her younger 
sisters. Their education having in this - 
manner been finished, the long-projected 
design was carried into execution by 
the Misses More opening in the country 
village a small school for young ladies; 
and as their reputation for ability, dis- 
cretion, and good manners extended, 
they, on the advice of influential friends, 
relinquished that seminary for another 
of higher pretensions in Park-Street, 
Bristol. Their success was now certain. 
Every year their boarding establishment 
increased in reputation, till it was pre- 
ferred to all others in the South and 
West of England, and many persons of 
rank in various parts of the country 
sought to secure its advantages for their 
daughters, At the time of removing to 
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Bristol, Mannah was only twelve years 
of age, and was accordingly placed in 
the ranks of the other pupils. Her pro- 
gress was every way most satisfactory, 
and her superior talents, which in every 
department shone forth, excited high 
expectations, not, however, to the ex- 
tent that was afterwards realized. She 
early, indeed, amused her hours of leisure 
with original compositions, particularly 
in verse, which, though highly thought- 
of in the family circle, were never al- 
lowed to go beyond the precincts of 
their own house. And yet, in ways and 
by circumstances almost unnoticed, the 
fame of her literary talents was widely 
spread. Her mental powers rapidly 
developed, insomuch that when only 
seventeen, she composed her pastoral 
drama, ‘* The Search after Happiness,” 
which, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Stonehouse, their clergyman, was pre- 
pared for the press. Through this gen- 
tleman she was introduced to Garrick, 
who encouraged her to try some drama- 
tic piece for the stage; aud, acting on 
his advice, she wrote ‘*‘ The Fatal False- 
hood,’’ which was well received, then 
“Percy,” a tragedy, which, on its first 
appearance, had a run of fourteen nights 
continuously, and lastly, “‘The Inflexible 
Captive,” which, however, was less 
successful than any of its predecessors. 
Those attempts at dramatic composition, 
and the connection with the stage to 
which they necessarily led, seem to in- 
dicate that she was at this early period 
of her history in a great measure, if not 
entirely, a stranger to evangelical views 
of Christian duty. Afterwards, her eyes 
were opened to the impropriety, nay, 
the unlawfulness cf theatrical enter- 
tainments, and she has recorded her 
matured opinion to be, that she did not 
look upon the stage, in its existing 
state, ‘‘as becoming the appearance or 
countenance of a Christian.’? Her 
literary intercourse with Garrick, how- 
ever, led her to the metropolis, and in- 
troduced her into the society of the most 
eminent literatt of the age,—Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, and their learned 
associates,—who appreciated and re- 
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spected equally her amiable qualities 
and her gifted intellect. She was féted 
by the aristocracy of rank and fortune, 
—caressed and flattered by the aristo- 
cracy of literature. To a young person 
like Hannah, the atmosphere she was 
then breathing was insensibly poisoning 
the springs of her spiritual life, for 
though her early impressions of re- 
ligion were never entirely extinguished 
in her mind, yet she lived in a society 
where piety was seen to hold a second- 
ary rank,—where literature and art 
were the grand idols; or ifa little va- 
riety was sought after, the scene was 
shifted only to the shrines of gay and 
frivolous pleasure. The death of. her 
friend Garrick, led her to more serious 
thought, From that time a tinge of 
melancholy was shed over her corre- 
spondence, and although it is probable 
that this was at first only the deep na- 
tural sensibility of a young and gentle 
heart, afflicted at the loss of one to 
whom she was strongly attached, yet 
her mind was then directed into a course 
which conducted her at length into the 
temple of Divine truth. By reading and 
reflection, she became a decided Chris- 
tian ; and being now convinced that to 
live to the glory of God and the good of 
his creatures is the greatest end of 
human existence, she resolved on with- 
drawing from the gay circles of fashion 
and of literature, and dedicating her 
life to a course of piety, and the prepara- 
tion of works, the wholesome influence 
of which might tend to the improve- 
ment of mankind. Retiring from Lon- 
don, she established her residence in a 
little rural retreat in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, which was known by the 
romantic name of Cowslip Green, and 
there she spent her days, with a fresh- 
ness of feeling and a sweet mental tran- 
quillity to which for many years she 
had been a total stranger. Now re- 
leased from the necessity of ‘* working 
for the day that was passing over her,” 
she resolved to write, not only with 
careful preparation, but on subjects of 
real and permanent utility ; and having 
become sensible of the follies of the 
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world, and the reigning defects of mo- 
dern society, she resolved to give forth 
the results of her observation and ex- 


perience in the form of earnest and | 


solemn admonition against them. The 
first in this series of contemplated works 
was of a didactic nature, and was 
entitled ‘‘ Essays to Young Ladies.”’ 
This was almost immediately followed 
by “ Thoughts on the Manners of the 
Great,” a little volume which was issued 
in 1786 anonymously, and the object 
of which was to expose, in order to 
amend, the low morality—the loose and 
licentious principles—of fashionable so- 
ciety. Having excited a considerable 
degree of interest and curiosity, the 
work was attributed to the pen of more 
than one person of official dignity in the 
Church as well as the State. But the 
real author was ere long discovered, and 
the eclat which the discovery gave to her 
name, encouraged her to persevere in 
the course of moral instruction she had 
contemplated, Almost every successive 
year brought out some new production 
from her pen, and such was the power, 
as well as the charms, of her eloquent 
composition, that her works were uni- 
versally applauded, and by none more 
than the very classes whose faults many 
of them were designed to expose and 
censure. Thus, immediately after the 
last-mentioned popular work, appeared 
‘‘An Estimate of the Religion of the 
Fashionable World,” and this enjoyed 
as great measure of success as its pre- 
decessor. To counteract the principles 
of the French Revolution, which had 
unsettled every European nation, and 
introduced a wild and turbulent spirit 
amongst some classes even of this pri- 
vileged island, she conferred an incal- 
culable benefit on her country by pub- 
lishing—first, ‘Village Politics, by 
Will Chip,” and next a periodical work 
—‘‘The Cheap Repository Tracts,” a 
series of admirable tales of a moral 
and religious nature for the common 
people, one of which is the well-known 
‘Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” The 
influence which both these publications 
had over the popular mind is almost 
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beyond conception. They were circu- 
lated in hundreds of thousands in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and were, 
more than anything else, instrumental 
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in maintaining the cause of order and — 


of true religion against the torrent of 
infidel philosophy which had set in so 
strongly from France. The next work 
which came from the pen of Miss More 
was entitled ‘‘ Strictures on the Modern 
System of Female Education.’’ Some 
impotent attacks were made on what 
were called the ‘‘ high Calvyinistic prin- 
ciples” of this work. But a sufficient 
testimony was borne to its merits by 
the fact of Bishop Portous recommend- 
ing the authoress as a competent person 
to superintend the education of the 
young Princess Charlotte ; and although 
an absurd etiquette, it seems, prevented 
that responsible office being held by any 
lady beneath the ranks of the aristo- 
cracy, she showed her fitness for the 
task by the publication of ‘‘ Hints to- 
wards Forming the Character of a Young 
Princess.” After the lapse of some years, 
Miss More published ‘‘ Czelebs in Search 
of a Wife,” one of the best of novels in 
respect to principle and moral tendency ; 
and this was followed by “Practical 
Piety,” ‘‘An Essay on the Character 
and Writings of St. Paul,’’ ‘‘ Christian 
Morals,” and ‘‘ The Spirit of Prayer.’’ 
By her numerous writings she had rea- 
lized upwards of £80,000. Her sisters, 
too, by their industry and prudence, 
having amassed a small competence, 
were enabled to retire, and joined her 
in an elegant country-house she had 
built about a mile from Cowslip Green, 
and to which she gave the name of Bar- 
leywood. Here these excellent ladies, 
happy in the enjoyment of each other’s 


society, and that best of treasures— . 


peaceand purity of mind—spent all their 
time in devising schemes of benevolence 
and usefulness. They erected schools, 
beginning with children in the neigh- 
bonring village, till they extended their 
operations over no less than ten parishes 
where there were no resident clergymen, 
and in which upwards of 1200 children 
received, through their instrumentality, 
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\ the blessings of an ordinary and religious 
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education. This immense undertaking, 
of course, involved too large an expense 
to be borne out of their own private 
But with their high character 
and extensive influence, they found no 
difficulty in fulfilling the necessary de- 
mands by the subscriptions of wealthy 
friends and acquaintance. They distri- 
buted Bibles and prayer-books, had 
Sabbath-classes for adults, and gave 
instruction to parents as well as to their 
children. In short, they produced by 
those benevolent and Christian labours 
such a change on the aspect of society 
throughout the whole district, that what 
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had been a moral desert at length 
brought forth in rich abundance the 
excellent fruits of wide-spread intelli- 
gence, of elevated morality, and genuine 
religion. : Miss Hannah More died at 
her town residence in Windsor-Terrace, 
Clifton, on 7th September, 1833, when 
she had attained the advanced age of 
eighty-nine. She had endured a painful 
and protracted illness previous to her dis- 
solution. But she maintained through- 
out unmurmuring acquiescence, and to 
the last expressed her sole dependence 
and hopeon the merits of the Redeemer. 
She bequeathed £10,000 to pious and 
charitable purposes. 


ROBERT MORRISON, D.D., 


First Protestant Missionary to China, 
was descended from a family of Scottish 
peasantry in Perthshire. But his father, 
who possessed a strong mechanical turn, 
resolved to abandon the plough, and, 
by following the trade of last-making, 
in which he had already displayed con- 
siderable expertness, push his fortune 
south of the Tweed. Finding employ- 
ment in his line, he settled in North- 
umberland, married, and became the 
father of seven children, of whom Robert 
was the youngest. His father trained 
him to his own occupation. But the 
boy was devotedly fond of learning. 
He acquired a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, from the Presby- 
terian minister of the place, and evinced 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge of 
every kind, to gratify which he was 
discouraged by no difficulties however 
great, daunted by no delay however 
tedious. ‘* For the purpose of securing 
a greater portion of quiet retirement,” 
says his widow, in reference to his early 
youth, ‘he had his bed removed to his 
workshop, where he would often pursue 
his studies till one or two o’clock in the 
morning. Even when at work, his 
Bible or some other book was placed 
open before him, that he might acquire 
knowledge, or cherish the holy aspira- 


tions of spiritual devotion, whilst his 


hands were busily occupied in the la- 


| bours of life.’? Several years were passed 
in this laborious manner—his time di- 
vided between the work of the hands 
and the exertions of the head —between 
the close and persevering pursuit of in- 
tellectual knowledge, and the zealous 
cultivation of personal religion. Thus 
trained and prepared, he entered Hox- 
ton Academy ; and no long time elapsed 
after his admission into that theological 
seminary, when he disclosed thefavourite 
wish which had long been wrapped up 
in his bosom; viz., that he might be 
employed as a missionary to the heathen. 
This desire was evidently the result of 
a strong sense of duty; for conscious of 
the wonderful aptitude for languages 
with which he had been endowed, he, 
accustomed to view all things in the 
light of Christianity, deemed it an im- 
perative call on him to devote this talent, 
with which he had been so eminently 
gifted, to the glory of God, in contri- 
buting to the advancement of his king- 
dom; and, having satisfied himself, after 
much reflection and prayer, of his course 
of duty, neither the entreaties of some 
friends, nor the displeasure of others, 
could alter or shake his settled purpose. 
An application was forthwith made in 
due form to the directors of the London 
Missionary Society, and they having ob- 
tained, by several interviews with him 
both individually in private, as well as 
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at the general board, the most satis- 
factory evidence of his possessing the 
devoted spirit, and the diversified quali- 
fications of a missionary, sustained his 
application, and admitted him to the 
course of training prescribed for their 
students. ‘* Thus,” says one well quali- 
fied to judge, ‘did Dr. Morrison fur- 
nish early proof of his fitness to become 
the first Protestant missionary to the 
most numerous and remarkable nation 
of the world, and give promise of those 
high’ and brilliant attainments, which 
have secured for him a place among 
the brightest names of past and present 
times. And when he was actually called 
upon to meet the privations and diffi- 
culties, which thronged around him in 
the first and earlier steps of his career 
in China,—when he entered alone an 
untrodden field of labour, where he 
found no example to guide, no previous 
achievements to encourage, he did not 
fail to display a high degree of firm- 
‘ness, combined with peculiar discretion, 
wisdom, and purity. Nor in the sub- 
sequent stages of his mission did he 
falsify the promise of efficiency he had 
given: for in the exercise of those 
splendid mental powers, with which he 
was endowed, he made acquisitions in 
the literature of China, that far exceeded 
the most sanguine hopes of his friends 
—filling them, and all the learned of 
Europe and America, with mingled feel- 
ings of astonishment and delight. De- 
nying himself even such comforts and 
enjoyments as he might have com- 
manded, he confined himself to a small 
room as his study, with a lamp made 
of earthenware to supply him with light, 
and a folio volume of Henry’s Com- 
mentary set on edge to prevent the 
wind from blowing it out, until, by 
persevering application, he not only be- 
came one of the most accomplished 
scholars in Chinese literature, but rose 
to high official eminence—having been 
appointed, by the East India Company, 
their correspondent and interpreter, and 
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in that capacity rendering essential ser- 

vice to his country, both in its com- 

mercial and political relations, by his - 
accurate and profound acquaintance 

with the language and manners of the 

Chinese; and preserving unimpeached, 

until death, the consistency, efficiency, 

and benevolence of the Christian mis- 

sionary.’” 

Dr. Morrison achieved great things 
in China. The compilation of his dic- 
tionary in the vernacular language of 
that country was a Herculean task, 
which none but a man of the greatest 
strength of intellect and energy of pur- 
pose could have accomplished. And 
along with that he completed a Chinese 
version of the Old and New Testaments, 
which, in the opinion of all the learned 
men of Europe, was deemed utterly be- 
yond the power of any single person. 
Nor was his exertions for the Chinese 
confined solely to literary works. He 
went about doing good. ‘He en- 
deavoured,” says his biographer, ‘‘ in 
the employment of such expedients as 
he could command, to relieve the wants, 
to mitigate the sufferings, and heal the 
diseases of the poor and suffering Chinese 
around him. And in order to secure to 
the natives the means of a liberal and 
religious education, as well as to fur- 
nish facilities to foreigners to prosecute 
the study of the Chinese language, he 
projected the establishment of the Anglo-. 
Chinese college.” His whole life and 
works show the activity and energy 
and comprehensiveness of his mental 
endowments, as well as the Christian 
benevolence of his heart. His office 
was that only of a pioneer who prepared 
the way for the evangelization of China. 
But with the instruments which his zeal 
and indefatigable industry has put into - 
the hands of the Evangelical churches, 
the preliminary obstacles have been re- 
moved, and the way prepared for now 
carrying on the work of direct Chris- 
tian instruction. Dr. Morrison died 
1840. 
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JOHANN AUGUST NEANDER 


Was descended from Jewish ancestry, 
and born in Gottingen, 13th January, 
1789. He obtained a liberal educa- 
tion in Hamburgh, and by mingling 
with young companions who introduced 
him into an acquaintance with several 
excellent Christian families, as well as by 
the perusal of some works of Christian 
piety — particularly those of Schleier- 
macher, he was brought, through the 
grace of God, to renounce Judaism at 
the age of seventeen, and to make a 
public profession of his faith in Jesus as 
the Christ. He was admitted by bap- 
tism into the Christian Church, and in 
token of the complete change of senti- 
ment and feeling he had undergone, he 
relinquished his family name, assuming 
that of Neander,— from two Greek 
words signifying ‘‘new man.” Hay- 
ing resolved on studying theology, he 
entered, in 1806-10, a student at the 
_ universities first of Halle, and after- 
wards of Gittingen. From these he 
repaired, in 1812, to the kindred col- 
lege at Heidelberg, and from being only 
in the rank of student, received an ap- 
pointment ,in consequence of his great 
attainments, to be professor extraordi- 
nary of theology. In that chair he 
rapidly gained a high and extensive 
reputation, in consequence of which he 
was ere long translated to the theological 
chair in the metropolitan university of 
Berlin. There he continued during the 
rest of his life; and his great ability, 
profound learning, and great Christian 
worth, raised him to a distinguished 
position that made his name known 
and respected through the whole Chris- 
tian world. The life of a literary man 
does not usually present a great variety 
of incidents, and Neander’s was so far 
from being an exception, that his deep 
and extended researches into the his- 
tory of the past tended to withdraw his 
attention and-his sympathies still farther 
from all interest in what was passing 
around him. But his love to Christ 
was an animating principle which ex- 
-ercised a habitually powerful influence 


over him, and led him to take a lively 
interest in every measure and institution 
that promised to advance the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. The Bible and mission- 
ary societies found in him an active and 
zealous friend,— and the proceeds of 
many of his books were entirely de- 
voted to the interests of general, and 
especially of Christian charity. He 
took a lively interest in his students — 
was ever ready to assist them with his 
advice and his purse, and on Saturdays, 
he was in the habit of inviting a few of 
them in rotation to his house, when, after 
a slight refreshment, the evening was 
spent in a literary conversazioné. Hun- 
dreds of ministers, who are now scattered 
over Germany and located in its towns 
and villages, remember with the live- 
liest interest and gratitude those delight- 
fal meetings, where their revered pro- 
fessor received them as a private friend, 
and encouraged them to join in easy, 
familiar, and instructive intercourse.— 
As a lecturer, Neander exhibited several 
remarkable peculiarities, of which the 
following interesting sketch, drawn by 
a friend and former pupil, will afford 
some idea :— 

‘‘He was never married, but lived 
with his maiden sister. Often have I 
seen the two walking arm-in-arm upon 
the streets and in the parks of the city. 
Neander’s habits of abstraction and 
shortsightedness rendered it necessary 
for him to have some one to guide the 
way, whenever he left his study to take 
a walk or to goto his lecture-room. 
Generally a student walked with him 
to the university; and just before it 
was time for his lecture to close, his 
sister would be seen walking up and 
down on the opposite side of the street, 
waiting to accompany him home. 
Many anecdotes are related illustrative 
of his absence of mind, such as his ap- 
pearing in his lecture-room half-dressed ; 
if left alone, always going to his old 
residence after he had removed to 
another pari of the city; and some- 
times walking in the gutter. In the 
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lecture-room, his manner was in the| private character, his piety, his charity, 


highest degree peculiar. He put his 
left arm over the desk, clasping the 
book in his hand, and after bringing 
his face close to the corner of his desk, 
effectually concealed it, by holding his 
notes close to his nose. In one hand 
was always a quill, which during the 
lecture, he kept constantly twirling 
about and crushing. He pushed the 
desk forward upon two legs, swinging 
it back and forth, and every few minutes 
would plunge forward almost spasmodi- 
cally, throwing one foot back in a way 
leading you to expect that he would 
the next moment precipitate himself 
headlong down upon the desks of the 
students. Twirling his pen, occasionally 
spitting, jerking his foot backward, 
taken with his dress, gave him a most 
eccentric appearance in the leciure- 
room. Meeting him upon the street 
with his sister, you never would have 
suspected that such a strange-looking 
being could be Neander. He formerly 
had two sisters, but a few years ago 
the favourite one died. It was a try- 
ing aftliction, and for a short interval 
he was quite overcome: but suddenly 
he dried his tears, calmly declared his 
faith aud reliance in the wise purpose of 
God in taking her to himself, and re- 
sumed his lectures immediately, as if 
nothing had overtaken him to disturb 
his serenity. Neander’s charity was 
unbounded, Thoughts of himself never 
seem to have obtruded upon his mind. 
He would sometimes give away to a 
poor student all the money he had about 
him at the moment the request was 
made to him—even his new coat, re- 
taining the old one for himself. In 
Britain, this great man is known more 
on account of his learning and his 
books than in any other way. But here 
where he has lived, one finds that his 
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Was born in 1798, at a small village 
near Geneva. His widowed mother, 
under whose sole care he was reared, 


have distinguished him above all others. 
It would be difficult to decide whether 
the influence of his character has not 
been as great as that of his writings upon 
the thousands of young men who have 
been his pupils. Protestants, Catholics, 
nearly all the leading preachers through- 
out Germany have attended his lectures 
and were more or less guided by him. 
While philosopny has for years been 
attempting to usurp the place of reli- 
gion, Neander has been the chief instru- 
ment in combating it, and in keeping 
the trae faith constantly before his 
students,” 

Neander was subject to frequent 
attacks of illness, and in July, 1850, 
during the delivery of his lecture his voice 
suddenly faltered, through a severe par- 
oxysm, and he was with difficulty con- 
veyed to his house. The physicians, 
though they endeavoured to alleviate 
his sufferings, held out no hope of re- 
covery, and he gradually sank till, on 
the morning of Sabbath, 14th July, his 
spirit stole almost imperceptibly away. 

His death produced a wide-spread 
feeling of regret. Conformably to the 
German custom, his colleague delivered 
a funeral discourse in the house, and 
Dr. Krummacher another address at 
the grave. 

The works of Neander—his ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,” in answer to the Neological 
work of Strauss, and above all his | 
‘* General History of the Church,” have 
placed him in the foremost ranks of 
Church historians; and although he 
was not free from erroneous opinions 
on some minor points—his grand de- 
sign was ever to exhibit Christ in his 
true character, and the Church of Christ 
as a living witness of Divine truth and 
pure Christianity. 
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young mind with a love of useful, espe- 
cially of religious knowledge, and her 
pious and prayerful instructions pro- 


took the greatest pains to imbue his | duced their natural and happy fruits in 
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the gradual development of principles 
which formed a character of early wis- 
dom and piety. Young Neff was of an 
ardent enterprising turn of mind—fond 
of adventure and travel, and hence, 
although he was first employed in the 
nursery of a florist, he, at a con- 
venient opportunity, exchanged that 
calm and peaceful pursuit for the more 
stirring occupation of arms. Having 
enlisted as a soldier in the Genevese 
service, his excellent conduct and supe- 
rior qualifications, soon raised him from 
the ranks to be a serjeant of artillery, 
and, though the routine of military 
exercises May seem a most unsuitable 
preparation for one, the greater part of 
whose life was destined to be spent in 
the sacred duties of the ministry—this 
early career, marked out and directed 
by an overruling Providence, was really 
the best of all training for the sphere 
he was to fill—the severe discipline of 
a camp, as well as the fostering atten- 
tions of the florist being well fitted to 
inspire him with those sentiments, and 
inure him to those hardy and selz 
denying habits required in the minister 
of a wild mountain district. 

Neff, while giving the highest satisfac- 
tion by his soldierly bearing and conduct, 
was obnoxious to his brother officers 
by the unbending strictness of his prin- 
ciples, and the high-toned purity of his 
life. They wished him to quit the 
regiment for the pulpit, for which he 
appeared so eminently qualified; and, 
accordingly, after much deliberation 
and prayer, he resolved to avail himself 
of an opportunity that Providence most 
unexpectedly opened of going out of 
the service, and of dedicating his future 
life to the congenial work of preaching 
the Gospel of peace. This abandon- 
ment of the army happened in 1819— 
when he was under 21, and he betook 
himself for a time to solitude, where by 
prayer and diligent searching of the 
Scriptures, he endeavoured to acquire 
the most necessary of all qualifications 
for the sacred oftice—a devotional spirit 
and accurate as well as familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures. Then: 


having offered himself for the work of a 
eatechist or parish missionary, he la- 
boured for two years in that capacity in 
several of the Swiss Cantons, and after- 
wards, he was engaged for six months 
at Grenoble, to supply by similar ser- 
vices the absence of a minister, whom 
bad health obliged for a time to relin- 
quish his duties. Panting for powers 
to give the full benefit of religious 
ordinances to the people, he thought of 
applying for ordination. But as he 
declined to connect himself with the 
Established Church of Geneva on account 
of the erroneous doctrines it sanctioned, 
and as from his being a foreigner he 
could not hope for receiving ordination 
through the Protestant Church of France, 
he was advised to put himself in commu- 
nication with the Continental Society in 
Britain, and seek from that association 
the status and influence which an 
established or regularly constituted 
church could not confer on a person in 
his circumstances. Accordingly, having 
repaited to England, he was ordained 
on 19th May, 1823, in Mr. Clayton’s 
chapel in the Poultry; and in a few 
days after that ceremony, left London 
to return to the scene of his former 
labours at Mens. However gratifying 
his reception amongst that attached 
people, his benevolent mind had fixed 
on another place as more urgently in 
need of his services in a wild and 
sequestered portion of the High Alps. 
The consistory of the Protestant churches 
having sustained the application made 
in his behalf, he entered, in the beginning 
of the year 1824, on his pastoral charge 
—and thus this devoted minister who 
might have enjoyed comfort and leisure 
in the beautiful and fertile vales of Lan- 
guedoe, chose to settle in a poor, Alpine, 
widely extending district, comprising 
not less than seventeen isolated villages 
within a circuit of eighty miles, inter- 
sected by ranges of lofty hills and deep 
ravines, in which the drifted snow lies 
often so deep as to be impassable for 
months. At this chosen scene of his la- 
bours, Neff arrived in the depth of winter, 
and though the unusual severity of the 
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season, might have afforded a reasonable 
apology for a little delay, his burning 
zeal prompted him to brave wind, rain, 
and cold, in visiting every hamlet and 
house of his far-stretching parish. 
What was repulsive in the piercing 
cold of the climate, and the wild inhos- 
pitable character of the country was all 
forgotten in the smile of welcome that 
greeted his arrival in every place, and 
the gratification he enjoyed in com- 
municating the Gospel to a people who 
had never heard the glad tidings from 
the lips of a minister before. Nor was 
this merely the outburst of a new-born 
and momentary zeal. As he had be- 
gun, so he carried on in the spirit of 
that master who went about doing 
good, from year to year renewing his 
visitations—when he had accomplished 
one village, transferring his attentions 
with indefatigable assiduity to another, 
and preaching morning, noon, and 
night at stations, to which no beast but 
the sure-footed mules of that Alpine 
country could have carried him. 

There was one part of his parish, the 
Val Fressiniére, where the inhabitants 
were so low in respect to social manners, 
as well as their knowledge of the most 
common arts of life as to be scarcely 
removed above the condition of savage 
barbarism. Neff had already introduced 
several simple changes, which all saw 
to be such manifest improvements as 
inspired them with confidence in any 
future plans their minister might pro- 
pose. He perceived that the first step 
to be taken was to supply the want of 
education, and as. he had no means 
of providing a schoolmaster, he resolved 
to undertake the office of teacher him- 
self. In a wretched hovel, he met with 
all the children of the village—from 
day to day, he drilled them—all classes 
of them—in spelling, joining syllables, 
reading, and performing all the tedious 
drudgery of an initiatory school, and 
when they were tired and languid he 
endeavoured to infuse new life and 
energy into the loiterers by giving les- 
sons in sacred music—a most agreeable 
variety, which delighted them so much, 
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that most of them preferred it to play, 
and it was found that the best singers 
became the best readers. The parents 
were delighted with the progress of 
their children, and the minister feeling 
himself in an advantageous position for 
making an appeal to them, assembled 
them one day in the open air, and 
spoke to them of the necessity of build- 
ing a school-house. The method he 
pursued for obtaining the materials, as 
well as for erecting the house, Dr. 
Gilly describes as follows :—‘ He per- 
suaded each family in the Dormil- 
leuse to furnish a man who should 
consent to work under his directions ; 
and having first marked out the spot 
with line and plummet and levelled the 
ground, he marched at the head of his 
company to the torrent, and selected 
stones for the building. The pastor 
placed one of the heaviest upon his own 
shoulders—the others did the same, and 
away they went with their burdens, 
toiling up the steep acclivity, till they 
reached the’site of the proposed build- 
ing, This labour was continued until 
the materials were all ready at hand; 
the walls then began to rise, and in 
one week from the first commencement, 
the exterior masonry was completed, 
and the roof was put upon the room. 
The windows, chimney, door, tables 
and seats were not long before they also 
were finished. A convenient stove 
added its accommodation to the apart- 
ment, and Dormilleuse for the first time 
in its history saw a public school-room 
erected, and the process of instruction 
conducted with all possible: regularity 
and comfort.”. In that school-house 
the indefatigable pastor continued his 
teaching, labouring generally from 
twelve to fifteen hours a-day, through- 
out the whole season, till the advance 
of winter confined the numerous 
groups of pupils to their respective com- 
munes. Neff himself left amid the 
tears of gratitude and expressions of 
warmest respect on the part of the 
people, who turned out en masse, at 
his departare. He implored a solemn 
benediction on them, and then promising, 
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if the Lord willed, to return next season, 
departed. But long before that period 
was arrived, Neff was disabled from con- 
tinuing his useful labours. His constitu- 
tion exhausted by too unremitting ex- 
ertions, began rapidly to give way ;— 
and although he repaired to Geneva to 
try the benefit of his native air, neither 
the influence of a genial climate nor 
the tender assiduities of his aged mother, 
nor the most affectionate letters from 
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his people, all deeply interested and 
uniting in prayers for his recovery, were 
now unavailing. With a mind full of 
the most extraordinary energy—with a 
tranquillity of soul that was never for 
a moment disturbed, and with a hope 
in Christ full of immortality, he died, 
12th April, 1829, leaving a. name 
entitled to be ranked amongst the best 
benefactors of his fellow-creatures, 


% 
MRS. HARRIET NEWELL, 


Was daughter of Mr. Moses Attwood, 
of Haverhill, Massachusetts, and came 
into the world on 10th October, 1793. 
Her father, though actively engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, was not inattentive 
to the claims of his family, and afforded 
his daughters all the advantages that 
money could secure in acquiring what 
are called female accomplishments. Har- 
riet rewarded his exertions by the satis- 
factory progress she made in her edu- 
cation. She was naturally of a lively 
disposition—of a quick apprehension— 
a retentive memory—and a measure of 
intelligence above her years. But she 
was a stranger to personal religion. 
Though she was always correct, ami- 
able, and observant of the outward forms 
and seasons of devotion, she had never 
felt its power; and the first serious im- 
pressions she discovered, appeared while 
she was resident at a boarding-school in 
Bradford. That place having become, 
in 1806, the scene of a remarkable re- 
ligious revival, the deep concern abont 
religion which multitudes of the inhabi- 
tants evinced, at length penetrated the 
academy. Several of the young ladies 
being led anxiously to think about the 
welfare of their souls,—Harriet Att- 
wood, who at first witnessed all that 
was passing with silent astonishment, 
was also in her turn awakened to spirit- 
ual anxiety. What was at first perhaps 
no more than the effect of mere na- 
tural and transient sympathy, was, 
through the influence of the Spirit, 
converted into a deep and lasting im- 
pression. Convictions of guilt followed, 


and although these were not in Miss 
Attwood’s case so poignant and dis- 
tressing as in the experience of many 
others, they were settled and permanent. 
For nearly three months she continued 
in a state of great mental distress, be- 
fore she enjoyed any measure of that 
peace which faith in the Saviour pro- 
duces. But gradually she was led to 
perceive the suitableness of Christ, the 
efficacy of his atonement, and the beauty 
of his character. And from that mo- 
ment all things appeared to her in a 
new light. Her gay associates were 
renounced,—the children of God and the 
people of Christ were valued as her dearest 
friends; and she exhibited all the efferves- 
cence of feeling, all the forward zeal, of a 
new and young convert. Alas! this fer- 
vour cooled almost as rapidly as it rose. 
There was no church at Haverhill at 
the time to join, and, consequently, she 
wanted the benefit of Christian ordi- 
nances and Christian society. Her zeal 
for religion almost entirely died away. 
The world again engrossed her affec- 
tions. Her Bible was neglected, and 
the company of Christians became irk- 
some. But conscience was at length 
roused; and, one sleepless night she 
passed after a day of unusual frivolity 
and worldly gaiety, that faithful moni- 
tor told her of her condition in terms 
that could not be forgotten, Having 
soon after received an invitation to visit 
a friend in Newburyport, she went one 
evening during her stay to hear a pious 
minister. His discourse contained a 
word in season, which her heart, being 
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prepared by grace, received, and from 
that moment she solemnly resolved, in 
the strength of Christ, to make a sin- 
cere dedication of her all to the Saviour, 
both for time and eternity. She forth- 
with joined herself to the Church, and, 
at the age of fifteen, for the first time 
commemorated the dying love of Christ. 
Her Christian character rapidly ad- 
vanced—and in spirit as well as know- 
ledge—in inward experience as well as 
outward excellence, she became an emi- 
nent Christian. 

When Mr. Newell, along with Messrs. 
Judson and others, offered himself a mis- 


sionary to the General Association at | 


Bradford, and was about to sail for In- 
dia, he asked Miss Attwood in marriage. ; 
Her own heart was prepared to quit her | 
native land, and to endure the sufferings | 


of a Christian amongst heathen people. 
| 
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But she would not decide without ob- 
taining her parents’ approval, and when 
they left her to follow her own sense of: 
duty, she determined to go, and sailed 
on 19th June, 1810, for Calcutta. Find- 
ing, on their arrival, that the Bengal 
government would not grant them per- 
mission to reside within their territories, 
the missionaries chose different places of 
destination; and Mr. and Mrs. Newell 
proceeded to the isle of France, on 4th 
August, 1812. They had not been 
three months in that country, when the 
climate, proving unfavourable to Mrs. 
Newell’s health, she fell into consump- 
tion, and died, 30th November, at the 
early age of nineteen. In her last ill- 
ness, which was attended with many 
distressing circumstances, she possessed 
her soul in patience and peace. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


The greatest philosopher of modern 
times, was born, on 25th December, 
1642, at Woolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire. 
His father having died about three months 
before his birth, the whole care devolved 
on his mother, of rearing the infant boy, 
who, for many years, was so weak and 
puny, that he was not expected to live. 
At the age of twelve, he was sent to the 
Grantham school, where his extraordi- 
nary talent for mechanics was mani- 
fested by the construction of many in- 
genious little machines for the use or 
amusement of his schoolfellows. His 
mother, having recalled him to under- 
take the superintendence of the farm, 
he soon showed that agricultural pur- 
suits were not congenial to his taste. 
Instead of attending to the operations of 
the field, or overlooking his labourers, 
he left the management of the farm to 
servants, while he pursued his private 
studies at home; and one day his uncle 
having surprised him in a hay-loft ab- 
sorbed with a mathematical problem, 
prevailed on Mrs. Newton to send him 


to Cambridge. In his eighteenth year 
he entered that university, and had for 
his mathematical teacher, the famous 


Dr. Barrow, whose friendship he ac- 
quired, as he excited the admiration of all 
the professors by the unexampled rapidity 
of his progress in mathematical know- 
ledge. It was at this early stage he 
invented the method of fluxions, which 
he perfected at a later period, and laid 
the foundation of his great works. 
When he was twenty-two, he took his 
degree of bachelor of arts, and would 
have progressively advanced in academic 
honours, but for the occurrence of the 
plague, which obliged him to leave 
Cambridge, and withdraw into the 
country, where he lived two years. It 
was while residing in this quiet rural * 
retirement, that he received the first 
glimpse of his grand discoveries in the 
nature of light and colour, and in gravi- 
tation,—the latter of which was sug-. 
gested to him by the accidental falling of 
an apple. But the principle had to be 
carefully and patiently followed out, 
and, accordingly, it was not till 1687, 
that he published the Principia, which 
contains a full exposition of the New- 
tonian philosophy, and unfolds the true 
theory of the universe. Returning to 
the university, he was chosen fellow of 
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his college; and, two years after, was 
appointed successor to Dr. Barrow, as 
Leucasian Professor of Mathematics. In 
discharging the duties of that chair, he 
read a course of optical lectures, the 
delivery of which occupied a period of 
three years; and they were scarcely 
finished, when he was chosen fellow of 
the Royal Society, before which he gave 
the first account of his theory of light, 
with a description of a new telescope he 
had invented, and other communications 
of scientific interest. The university of 
Cambridge testified its high regard for 
Newton’s character, by appointing him 
one of their commissioners to defend the 
privileges of the college against the 
encroachments of James II.; and with 
so much power and address did he ad- 
vocate the cause he was chosen to de- 
fend, that the arbitrary monarch was 
compelled to alter his policy. After 
having been chosen a member of the 
eonyention parliament, in which he sat 
till its dissolution, his great scientific 
eminence was acknowledged by his 
appointment to several public offices of 
emolument and honour. In 1696, he 
was made warden of the Mint, and 
master of it three years after ; the duties 
of which he continued to discharge with 
great credit till his death. In 1703, he 
was chosen president of the Royal So- 
ciety—an honourable position which he 
held for twenty-five years. He was 
also elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris; and, in 1705, re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from 
Queen Anne. 
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Newton was an enlightened, sincere, 
and humble Christian. Attached on 
conscientious grounds to the Church of 
England, he was yet a warm friend to 
toleration; and his genuine piety shed 
a brighter lustre on his great character 
as a philosopher. He not only cherished 
the most profound reverence for Scrip- 
ture, but was a diligent student of the 
Sacred oracles, and spent much of his 
time in the study of the prophetic writ- 
ings, as is evinced by his ‘‘ Observations 
on the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse.” Nor was his attention 
directed to those parts only of the 
divine Word, to which an inquisitive or 
learned curiosity might be supposed to 
have directed his attention. The pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity were the 
subjects of bis humble and believing 
study; and on Halley —the celebrated 
mathematician—speaking of it with a 
sneer of infidelity, Newton silenced him 
by saying, “‘ Hush! Halley, you cannot 
give an opinion of Christianity, you 
have never studied it, I have.” This 
eminently great and good man enjoyed 
uninterrupted health till he reached his 
eightieth year, when he began to be 
afflicted with the stone, which at length 
earried him off on 20th March, 1727, 
in his eightieth year. He was buried 
with distinguished honours, his body 
lay in state in the Jerusalem chamber 
adjoining the House of Lords, till 28th 
of March, when it was interred in West- 
minster Abbey, and a monument was 
erected to his memory. 
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Rector of St. Mary, Woolnoth, was born| pel into his infant mind. But of this 
in London, on 24th July, 1722. When} faithful and affectionate relative he was 
a mere child, he evinced great aptitude | deprived at the early age ofseven. His 
for learning, being able at the age of| father, who was master of a merchant 
only four years to read, as well as to| vessel trading to the Mediterranean, 
repeat the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, | had seldom an opportunity of taking 
and the whole of Watts’ Hymns for! any personal charge of his son. Young 
children. His mother, a pious woman| Newton was at school only two years— 
‘and a dissenter under the ministry of’ from his eighth to his tenth year he was 
the learned Dr. Jennings, took great| placed at a boarding-school in Strat- 


pains to instil the principles of the Gos- ' ford, Essex, aod, was removed at inter- 
A 
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vals from that institution, as often as 
his father returned—so that he never 
enjoyed the advantages. of a regular 
education. At the age of eleven, he 
was taken to sea, and made five voyages 
to the Mediterranean, during the last of 
which his father left him with an inti- 
mate friend of his at Alicant, in Spain. 
While there he had some religious con- 
victions, and a perusal of Bennet’s 
‘* Christian Oratory” led him to begin se- 
veral private observances, such as prayer 
and daily reading of the Scriptures ; 
but he soon became tired of these, and 
not only relapsed into his former indif- 
ference, but contracted a habit of pro- 
fane swearing. From this fall he again 
recovered, and lived, as he says, in the 
strictest sense of the term a Pharisee ; 
but that his religion had no basis of sin- 
cerity, was soon proved by the influence 
which Shaftesbury’s writings obtained 
over him—and the perusal of which, 
like a slow poison, so completely per- 
verted his morals, that he began thence- 
forward to live as an infidel and a liber- 
tine. His father, having retired from 
the sea, procured him a situation in 
the ship of a friend, with whom young 
Newton was to sail for Jamaica. But 
having gone to visit some relations in 
Kent, he there met the future Mrs. 
Newton, then a young girl of thirteen, 
for whom he conceived a most romantic 
attachment, so much so that he could 
not endure the idea of so protracted an 
absence as a voyage to Jamaica required, 
and purposely remained a week beyond 
the time fixed for the vessel to sail, 
His father, though highly displeased, 
procured him another situation on board 
a merchant vessel bound for Venice, and 
for that port he sailed in a few days. 
Returning home, after a short absence, 
he repeated his visit to Kent, and linger- 
ed so long that his justly offended father 
was almost induced to disown him. 
While sauntering about without employ- 
ment, and dressed in a check-shirt, he 
was marked by the lieutenant of the 
Harwich man-of-war, and immediately 
carried on board. As his impressment 
took place at a time when the French 
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fleet was hovering on our coasts, his 
friends could not procure his release. 
Their efforts, however, were successful 
in obtaining for him the situation of 
midshipman, and he might have done 
well, had it not been that the influence 
of Shaftesbury’s infidelity had unhinged 
his mind, and he was now thrown into 
the society of companions whose unre- 
strained profligacy completed his ruin. 
—After a short continuance in that 
man-of-war he was transferred to another 
vessel, which carried him to the coast 
of Africa, where he landed ; and having 
passed through a succession of adven- 
tures, which reduced him to the lowest 
depths of wretchedness, he at length be- 
came master of a slave-ship, in which he 
made several voyages up the rivers into 
the interior of Africa, with a view to the 
prosecution of that odious traffic. As 
might have keen expected, the brutaliz- 
ing scenes he witnessed and in which he 
took a leading part, tended still more to 
harden his heart and confirm him in 
his former habits of dissipation and vice. 
Several years were spent in the abomin- 
able employment of kidnapping slaves. 
At length a series of most remarkable 
events, aided by the omnipotent energy 
of the Divine Word, led to his conver- 
sion, and brought him to England. 
He relinquished the sea - faring life 
—filled for several years the situa- 
tion of a tide-waiter in Liverpool, and 
in that office, which exposed him to all 
the vicissitudes of weather, he expe- 
rienced many signal instances of provi- 
dential preservation. During the three 
years he performed these duties, he was 
earnestly directing his attention to the 
ministry in connexion with the Estab- 
lished Church, and by indefatigable 
diligence he attained a knowledge of the: 
classical languages, as well as the other 
preparatory branches of knowledge. 
A friend having given him a title to a 
curacy, he applied to the Archbishop of 
York for ordination ;. but the applica- 
tion was unsuccessful, Being now ex- 
ceedingly anxious to do good, he fre- 
quently employed himself in expound- 
ing and conducting religious meet- 
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ings in Liverpool and the villages 
around it. Seven years he continued 
to exercise himself in this desultory 
kind of religious occupation, till at 
length, on a renewed effort, he was 
ordained by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and immediately after appointed to the 
curacy of Olney, Bucks. His ministry 
in that place, during fifteen years, was 
signally useful, and his residence is 
hallowed by the recollection of his close 
and intimate friendship with the poet 
Cowper—a friendship to which the joint 
composition of the interesting collection 
called ‘* The Olney Hymns,” has given 
a wide and enduring fame. 

In 1779, Mr. Newton was appointed 
through the patronage of his Christian 
friend, the excellent John Thornton, 
Esq., to the united rectories of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, and St. Mary Wool- 
church place, London. His eminent 
piety and moderate Calvinistic prin- 
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ciples, combined with an _ original 
genius and a sound discriminating 
judgment, opened to Mr. Newton a 
wide and most important sphere of use- 
fulness in the metropolis—and during 
the twenty-seven years of his ministry 
he was universally recognized, revered, 
and beloved both by Churchmen and 
Dissenters,—in the capital as well as 
throughout all parts of the kingdom, as 
the head of the evangelical party in his 
day. For the last ten or twelve years 
of his life, his wonted powers were 
greatly impaired, and he gradually de- 
clined till, on 21st December, 1807, he 
died in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 
He was the author of several works, 
the principal of which were—‘ A Re- 
view of Ecclesiastical History,”’ “ Car- 
dipkonia, or the utterance of the heart,” 
‘¢The Messiah,”’ a series of discourses on 
the character and work of the Saviour. 


JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN, 


Pastor of Waldbach, was a native of 
Strasburg, having been born in that 
city on 81st August, 1740. He was one 
of a family of nine children who were all 
trained up under the careful superin- 
tendence of their parents. The father, 
who filled an office in the Gymnasium, 
and was a man of great respectability, 
had a small patrimonial farm a few miles 
out of the city, where he frequently 
took his children for recreation, and, 
seizing an old drum, acted the part of 
drummer and major, while he made the 
boys go through all the evolutions of 
military exercise. His mother. was a 
high-minded, intelligent, and pious wo- 
man, fond of music, especially the sacred 
music to which Luther set his hymns, 
and so fully did she inspire her children 
with the same love of sweet sounds, that 
they never separated for the night with- 
out a general request for a pretty hymn 
from mamma, She attended the mi- 
nistry of Dr. Lorentz, an evangelical 
preacher of most popular talents, whose 
strain of preaching made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind 6f young Frederic— 


not only greatly strengthened his re- 
ligious purposes, but inspired him with 
a desire to devote himself to the service 
of God, and the good of his fellow- 
men. Having completed his preparatory 
studies, he determined, before under- 
taking any parochial charge, to extend 
his acquaintance with men and manners, 
and with this view he accepted the 
situation of tutor in the family of M. 
Zeigenhagen, an eminent surgeon in 
Strasbourg. That situation afforded him 
many advantages, for he not only gained 
there some knowledge of surgery and 
medicine, but met with persons of liberal 
and enlightened sentiments, whose so- 
ciety and conversation had a happy 
influence in expanding, as well as cor- 
recting, his views. After continuing a 
few years in this family, he accepted 
the chaplainship of a French regiment 
which was quartered in the city, and 
so, in a small obscure apartment, up 
three pair of stairs, which he got for a 
lodging, he devoted himself to a course 
of reading connected with his sacred 
duties. He had been about four years 
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in this regimental office, when a curacy 
in the Ban de la Roche or Steinthal 
(stony vale) became vacant. This was 
a mountainous district in Alsace, com- 
prising about 9000 acres, of which a 
third part was covered with natural 
wood, another third Jay in natural pas- 
ture, and the remainder, which was 
cultivated, raised chiefly rye and pota- 
toes. It was divided into two parishes, 
of which the Waldbach was one, com- 
prising from cighty to a hundred fami- 
lies. The inhabitants, long neglected 
from their isolated position, had become 
rude and almost barbarous ; they were 
Christians, and of the Lutheran per- 
suasion, though they could not tell why 
—possessed no knowledge of the Bible, 
except that it was a large thick book; 
their ignorance had naturally produced 
habits of indolence, and they were 
strangers to all the comforts of civilized 
lite. Such was the character and state 
of the parishioners in the Waldbach, and 
it was not every person who was com- 
petent to undertake such a parochial 
charge. Oberlin, being supposed to pos- 
sess the peculiar qualifications, was 
offered the curacy, and the event amply 
justified the wisdom of his appoint- 
ment. 

On entering on his parochial charge, 
Oberlin found that if he wished to do 
any good, he must combine physical 
and social with spiritual improvement. 
But the people were averse to be dis- 
turbed in their hereditary condition, and 
although Oberlin’s first plans were 
entirely of an economical character, a 
determined spirit of resistance was mani- 
fested to his innovations. This opposi- 
tion was overcome by his boldness and 
dexterity, and happily his wife, Made- 
line Witter, a cousin of his own, was 
calm and reflective, and well fitted to 
temper his zeal by her prudence. One 
of the first measures he proposed was 
to open a communication between the 
Steinthal and Strasburg. The roads 
were impassable during the greater part 
of the year. The Bruche, which in 
summer was crossed by stepping-stones, 
was so swollen by the winter rains that 
: ’ 
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the people were for nine months shut 
out from all the world. Oberlin pro- 
posed to throw a wooden bridge over 
this stream, and, by blasting the rocks, 
to make a road to Strasburg. The 
undertaking appeared to his parishioners 
impracticable. But having assembled 
them on an open green, he explained 
his plans, told them if the road were 
formed, they would at all times enjoy 
intercourse with the rest of the country, 
and a market for their produce, and be 
enabled to provide all they wanted for 
their families ; and having finished his 
address, he exclaimed, ‘‘ let all who see 
the advantage of it come and work with 
me,” and, shouldering a pickaxe, he, 
accompanied by a trusty servant, set 
forth to begin the work. The words 
and the action operated like magic on 
the minds of the people. All hastened 
to their houses, brought their tools, and: 
laboured from morning to night for 
weeks and months, with their pastor at 
their head, who, with his servant, un- 
dertook the heaviest and most dangerous 
part of the work. In the heginning of 
1770, two years after Oberlin’s settle- 
ment, Lepont de Charité was built over 
the Bruche, and a free communication 
obtained with the neighbouring city. 
Oberlin next applied himelf to im- 
prove the agriculture of the parish; 
but the people had no implements, 
and no money to buy them. Their 
pastor had but a small income. But 
he knew that the bank of faith never 
fails, and so he opened a store-house 
for all field implements, giving the 
purchasers credit—and establishing a 
lending fund. In carrying out these. 
schemes, he was assisted by contribu- 
tions from Christian friends in Stras- 
burg, who also enabled him to send to 
that city some of the older and more 
promising boys to learn a knowledge of 
the different trades; so that on their 
return to the Steinthal, they could train 
others, In short, he erected neat and 
comfortable cottages instead of their 
former wretched abodes—mere caves 
quarried in the rocks, or cabins of turf. 
Instead of the wild apples and pears on — 
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which they had hitherto mainly sub- 
sisted, he taught them the culture of 
the potato,—an esculent root, which 
was so well suited to their soil, and 
reared in such abundance that over 
and above what was necessary for home 
consumption, they had a large sur- 
plus for exportation. He showed them 
the use of many common plants, both 
for food and for physic—as also the 
use of manure, converting leaves, moss, 
and the cones of the pine into a compost. 
‘He formed an agricultural society, 
auxiliary to that in Strasburg, and 
from which he obtained 200 francs to 
be distributed as rewards to the pea- 
sanis who would show the best skill in 
keeping nursery grounds, and grafting 
the fruit trees. In short, the very face 
of the country underwent a complete 
change ; for the cottages, hitherto bare 
and desolate, were surrounded by neat 
little orchards and gardens, and the 
villages and their inhabitants assumed 
an air of rural happiness. 

But these strenuous efforts for the 
physical and social improvement of his 
parishioners were, in Oberlin’s mind, 
subservient to higher and more impor- 
tant ends. He expected that the confi- 
dence they inspired in his benevolent 
desire to do them good, would pave the 
way for similar measures he contem- 
plated to bring souls to Christ and raise 
the tone of religion in the Stein- 
thal. He established weekly prayer- 
meetings—introduced infant-schools,— 
the first ever known, and the model of 
those now so common in our own coun- 
try and on the continent—and higher 
schools, where along with the ordinary 
branches were taught the principles of 
agriculture and astronomy, sacred and 
profane history —and over all these 
schools, though entrusted to masters 
aud conductrices, he exercised an active 
superintendence. The religious instruc- 
tion he reserved for himself—‘t Every 
Sabbath all the children of each village 
in rotation, assembled at the Church to 
sing the hymns they had learned, to 
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to receive the exhortations of the pastor. 
Every part of their education, even the 
learning the names, uses, and properties 
of plants, the children were taught to 
regard as a religious duty, and accord- 
ingly, before they received confirmation, 
they had to produce. certificates from 
their parents that they had planted two 
fruit-trees. He procured a printing- 
press, by means of which he printed 
religious tracts for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, and established itinerant libraries, 
containing works on various branches 
of useful knowledge, sent round from 
house to house, and each village retain- 
ing them for three months at a time. 
Tn the sixteenth year after his mar- 
riage, Oberlin was deprived of his wife, 
and the care of his seven children was 
undertaken by Louisa Schepler—‘ a 
sensible young woman, of mild and gen- 
tle manners, about twenty-three years 
of age, who had lived eight years in 
his service, and who dedicated her life 
throughout to the charge, declining any 
salary, and being considered as one of 
Oberlin’s own children. During the 
French Revolution, which proved so 
disastrous to the Protestant clergy, 
by sweeping away the Government fand 
from which they derived their support, 
Oberlin was deprived of his scanty 
stipend. The parishioners agreed to 
raise 1400 francs by subscriptions, ap- 
plied for in every house. But, with 
their greatest exertions, they could not, 
in 1789, raise 1150, and, in the follow- 
ing year, scarcely 400. During the 
reign of Terror, when all worship was 
elsewhere proscribed, Oberlin was al- 
lowed to pursue his course of Christian 
instruction and benevolence unmolested 
—an immunity that was owing partly 
to the extreme poverty and isolated 
position of his parish, which excited no 
feeling of rapacity—and partly to the 
exalted virtue of his personal character, 
which compelled even the respect and 
awe of the wicked. But during that 
period of anarchy and disorder, he and 
his family suflered much from the total 


‘recite the Bible lessons they had com- | failure of his usual supplies. He him- 
‘mitted to memory during the week, and | self fell into a serious illness, and, in 
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the delirium of fever, was frequently | the work was distributed to the people 
calling on Louisa Schepler to bring him | in their houses, the factory produced no 


thousands to carry on~-his benevolent 
plans. , On his recovery, his practical 
genius suggested a means of support. 
Having announced his intention of 
teaching ten or twelve pupils, his house 
was immediately filled with sons of the 
best families,—his schools were attended 
by girls of the middle ranks from Stras- 
burg, sent to the Steinthal with a view 
to their safety ; and thenceforth Oberlin 
informed his people he would serve them 
as pastor without any salary. Nay, he 
became more charitable than ever. Im- 
pressed with the Mosaic law of tithes, 
he resolved to devote three-fifths of 
what he possessed to the service of God 
and the poor, and for this purpose he 
kept three boxes, The contents of the 
first were appropriated to the building 
and repairing the church and the schools 
—to the purchase of Bibles and religious 
books, and the support of every measure 
connected with the worship of God and 
the Gospel of Christ, The second box 
was applied to the repairing of the roads 
leading to the church and the schools— 
to the payment of schoolmasters and 
conductrices —for Sabbath dinners to the 
poor, &c. And the third box—which 
contained only the tenth of every three 
years—was applied to compensate losses 
by fire. He possessed influence sufli- 
cient, by his precept and example, to 
induce almost all the respectable heads 
of families in the parish to adopt a box, 
and act on this plan of savings bank. 
When the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was instituted, Oberlin applied 
for a large donation, which was liberally 
granted, and, in a few years, he paid 
the price of the books with interest. 
More Bibles were distributed in France 
by him, than by any other individual. 
The improvements he had introduced 
having increased the population from 80 
or 100 families to three thousand, agricul- 
ture alone could not support so great a 
number. He had them taught platting 
of straw—knitting—cotton-spinning by 
the hand—and, lastly, a manufactory 
of silk ribbons was established; but as 


bad effect on the morals of the parish. 
For his public and most useful services, 
Oberlin was rewarded by Louis XVIII., 
with the ribbon of the legion of honour 
—and other testimonials were awarded 
him. 

He was a simple earnest preacher, 
and delighted to enrich his discourses, 
which were recited, with anecdotes re- 
specting persons eminent for piety 
and Christian excellence. Though 
his Sabbath congregation amounted 
to about six hundred, he preached 
in French. But he had a service 
every Friday in the German lan- 
guage, which was attended by about 
two hundred. At those weekly meet- 
ings, ‘* he seemed less like a minister 
of an immense parish, than a grand- 
father surrounded by his children and 
grandchildren. He made the women 
knit stockings for their poorer neigh- 
bours while he was speaking to them ; 
and when he had expounded for a length 
of time, he used to stop and ask, ‘ Well, 
children, are you tired? have you had 
enough? If they said enough for to- 
night, he left off. If they said, No, we 
should like a little more,” he went on. 
He was always addressed by all his 
parishioners by the name of ‘ Cher 
Papa.” 

In the eighty-sixth year of his age, 
this venerable man, who had for some 
years been unable to go abroad, was 
seized with frequent fainting-fits, and 
he died in peace. His mourning parish- 
ioners were permitted to see the remains 
of their ‘‘cher Papa” through a glass 
coffin, placed in his study. On the day 
of interment, the clerical robes, the pul- 
pit Bible, the decoration of the legion 
of Honour, belonging to.the deceased, 
were placed on the lid, and carried 
to the grave. The funeral procession 
was led by the oldest of the Steinthal. 
The children of the schools at intervals 
chaunted sacred hymns. So numerous 
was the attendance, that the foremost — 
had reached the church, although the — 
distance was two miles, before the last — 
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had left the parsonage, and yet the 
utmost order and solemnity pervaded 
the scene. 

Oberlin was one of the most useful 
men that has appeared in any country in 
modern times, His whole life was spent 
mm doing good. Hischaracterhad astrong 
infusion of the romantic along with the 
practical, and he held many strange opi- 
nions. He thought, in the future world 
there would be an exact relation between 
our state here and the very mansion 
we shall enter hereafter; and he drew 


a map of it, according to this fancy, 
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which he hung up in his church. He 
thought the formation of a single letter 
was not too small an object for God 
to look to, and therefore, even in fami- 
liar epistles, he wrote every word with 
the greatest care. He ordered all the 
events of his life by the decision of the 
lot; and for this purpose he kept a box, 
having two little tickets, with oui upon 
the one, and non upon the other, in his 
pocket, This box, which was called the 
out-et-non box, with prayer, he was in 
the constant habit of using in all cases, 
where he felt a difficulty in deciding. 
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Who was descended from an ancient 
and honourable Welsh family, was born 
in 1616, at Stadham, in Oxfordshire. 
_ In his boyhood he discovered such un- 
common genius and aptitude for learn- 
ing, that at the age of twelve he was 
admitted into Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and obtained his degree of Master of 
Arts before he was nineteen. He was 
so indefatigable a student that for seve- 
ral years he allowed himself only four 
hours’ sleep, and yet although of such 
studious habits, he at the same time in- 
dulged in active and athletic sports— 
such as leaping, quoiting, throwing the 
bar, and similar exercises, which indi- 
cate his possession of a healthy and 
vigorous constitution. The expense of 
his university education was borne by an 
uncle, a brother of his father’s, who 
having no family of his own, intended 
to make him heir of his estate, At the 
age of twenty-one he made an active 
resistance to some superstitious rites 
which Archbishop Laud, Chancellor of 
Oxford, imposed on the students of 
the umiversity, under pain of ex- 
pulsion; and so much _ resentment 
did Owen’s opposition raise against 
him amongst the Laudean party which 
predominated there, that he was forced 
to leave the college. He immediately 
took orders, but was prevented for 
some time from undertaking any pasto- 
ral duty by the state of his health. 
He fell into the greatest mental anxiety 


about his spiritual state, which threw 
him into a deep melancholy for three 
months—during the whole of which 
period he could with difficulty be pre- 
vailed upon to speak a word. - Though 
the violence of this religious melancholy 
ere long abated, he continued for nearly 
five years a prey to the most painful 
temptations. But at length, he who 
bringeth light out of darkness, dissi- 
pated the darkness of his mental dis- 
tress, and lighted up his soul with peace 
and joy in believing. 

On the outbreak of the civil war, 
Owen openly espoused the parliament- 
ary cause,—which so incensed his uncle, 
that he expunged his nephew’s name 
from his will, and bequeathed his pro- 
perty to another person. After living 
for a time as chaplain to Lord Love- 
lace, at Hurley, Berkshire, his noble 
patron joined the royalist army, while 
Owen went a stranger to London, and 
took lodgings in Charter-house Yard. 
Still distracted by spiritual doubts, he 
went to the Church of Dr. Calamy; but 
an unknown minister, who preached 
from Matthew, viii. 26, ‘‘ Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith?” was the 
honoured instrument of speaking peace 
to his troubled soul. During his abode 
at the Charter-house, he published his 
‘Display of Arminianism,” a very sea- 
sonable work for counteracting errors, 
with which the country at that period 
was widely infested. Its appearance 
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produced great interest. The commit- 
tee for ejecting unsound and scandalous 
ministers thought so highly of the value 
of this treatise, that they offered the 
author, through their chairman, the 
living of Fordham, in Essex. Owen 
accepted the presentation, and continu- 
ed a year and a half in the place, his 
preaching being" so generally popular 
that hearers came in crowds from other 
parishes. While resident here, Mr. 
Owen married, and had a family of 
several children, all of whom, however, 
he survived. ‘ 

From Fordham Owen removed to 
Coggleshall, a market town abont five 
miles distance, where he changed from 
the Presbyterian form of Church Go- 
vernment to the Congregational, as 
most accordant with the Primitive 
Church of the New Testament. His 
fame having now extended far and 
wide, he was summoned to preach 
before the Parliament, on 29th April, 
1646. Several times afterwards he 
performed this duty, particularly on 
the day after the execution of Charles 
I., when he preached his famous ser- 
mon, ‘‘the death of death in the death 
of Christ.’ Cromwell conceived an 
extraordinary attachment for him; and 
when the Protector went to Iveland, he 
commanded Owen to accompany him to 
Dublin. There he remained a year and 
a-half, and, on his return to England, 
resumed his pastoral labours amongst 
his attached flock at Coggleshall. 

He had not been long re-established 
there, when an order of Parliament 
summoned him to accompany Crom- 
well into Scotland. He resided at 
Edinburgh about half-a-year, and then 
returned once more to his people at 
Coggleshall. But Providence had des- 
tined him for another sphere. The 
House of Parliament appointed him 
Dean of the University of Oxford; and 
the first intelligence he got of this ap- 
pointment was from a weekly news- 
paper. He was settled in Oxford in 
1651, and next chosen vice-chancellor 
—an office which he held five years. 
During his administration, he rendered 
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important service by bringing the whole 
college into good order, and giving en- 
couragement to eminent men of learn- 
ing and piety. Though himself an 
Independent, he showed great modera- 
tion towards both the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, and exercised his 
power with such wise moderation 
as to command universal love or re- 
spect. He was particularly kind and 
charitable to poor students, many of 
whom he maintained at his own ex- 
pense, and gave them their academic 
education. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
his duties as vice-chancellor, he found 
time not only to prosecute his studies, 
and preach every Sabbath at St. Mary’s, 
or in other places around, but to 
publish a number of excellent works, 
such as his ‘ Perseverance of the 
Saints” in 1654—his ‘‘ Vindicie Evan- 
gelix; or, the Mystery of the Gospel 
Vindicated;’? and about the same 
time another valuable treatise, entitled, 
*‘ Communion with God,’’ which has 
long been highly esteemed by pious 
readers. In 1657 he resigned the vice- 
chancellorship; and two ‘years after, 
was ejected from his deanery, in conse- 
quence of the entire change of govern- 
ment that took place at the restoration. 
Dr. Owen returned to his estate at 
Stadham, his birth place, and lived 
there in retirement, till at length he 
ventured to return to London, where he 


again employed himself with indefatig- 
able industry to promote the interests 
of religion and learning. Notwith- 
standing his eminence, he shared in the 
persecutions that were directed against 
Dissenters, insomuch that he took into 
serious consideration two invitations 
sent him, one from New England to be . 
principal of an American university, 
and another to be professor of divinity in 
a college of the united Provinces ; but he 
was prevented accepting by the special 
interference of the king. Although the 
persecutions against Dissenters were sus- 
pended for a while by the plague and 
the Great Fire, yet after those alarming 
visitations were past, the violence of the 
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High Church party broke ont afresh, | which he died, said, ‘Doctor, I have 
and was particularly directed against |just been putting your book on ‘ The 
Dr. Owen. While transacting some | Glory of Christ’ to the press” —to which 


affairs at Stadham, the house where he | he replied, ‘“‘I am glad to hear that 


lodged was beset by troopers, and he 
eluded their search only by escaping at a 
postern door. To the lasting honour of 
Dr. Owen, it must be recorded, that he 
advocated the right of private judg-| 
ment and toleration at a time when the 
cause of the Parliament was trium- 
phant, and he himself had the chief 
direction of affairs; so that his con- 
duct stands in favourable contrast 
with that of the Churchmen of his 
day. During Buckingham’s admi- 
nistration in 1667, the demon of! 
persecution was lulled, and the non- 
conformists were allowed full freedom 
to frequent their meetings without fear. 
Dr. Owen undertook the charge of a 
very numerous congregation in Leaden- 
hall Street, which was attended by 
several of the nobility, and the most 
eminent citizens. But this period of 
indulgence did not continue long, | 
When the bill against Conventicles 
was sent to the House of Lords in 
1670, Dr. Owen was requested, by 
several persons of eminence, to draw up 
reasons against it; but notwithstanding 
all the cogency of his arguments, the bill 
was carried and passed into an act, 
which was executed with the utmost 
rigour in the fine and imprisonment of} 
many persons and families. His nume- 
rous and long-continued labours, above 
all his intense and unremitting studies 
brought on him many infirmities, and 
emaciated his once comely and majestic 
form by the ravages of disease, which 


that performance is put to the press.” 
And then lifting up his eyes and 
hands in ecstacy, he added, ‘‘ But, Oh! 
brother Payne, the looked-for day is 
come when I shall see that glory in 
another manner than I have ever done 
yet, or was capable of doing in this 
world.” He expired 24th August, 
1683, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, and his remains were interred in 
Bunhill fields. 

Dr. Owen has been styled, ‘‘ the 
Prince of Divines;” and although the 
reader of his works has, as Robert Hall 
expressed it, ‘‘ to wade through a con- 
tinent of mud,’’ yet we must remember 
that prolixity was the fault of the age 
rather than of the man, and that who- 
ever digs into them, will find them a 
mine containing hidden treasure. “God 
gave him,” says Wilson, in his History 
of Dissenting Churches, ‘‘ very tran- 
scendent abilities, a boundless enlarge- 
ment of heart, and an insatiable desire 
to serve Christ and his Church. Su- 
perior to all terrene pursuits, he con- 
stantly cherished and largely experi- 
enced that blissful communion with 
Deity he so admirably describes in his 
writings. While on the road to heaven, 
his elevated mind almost comprehended 
its full glories and joys. When he was 
consulted on cases of conscience, his 
resolutions contained the wisdom of an 
oracle. He was a scribe every way in- 
structed in the kingdom of God.”’ ‘* He 
was a person,” says Anthony Wood, 


disabled him from public service; but he | who is always slow in acknowledging 
continued writing as long as he could|the merit of non-conformists, ‘‘ well 
sit up. He retired to a house he had |skilled in the languages, in rabbinical 
at Ealing, where, not being able to bear | learning, and Jewish rites—he had a 
the fatigue of removal to London, as; great command of his English pen, and 
his physicians had recommended, he| was one of the fairest and genteelest 
finished his course. Mr. Payne, a| writers that appeared against the 
friend of his, who was entrusted to put| Church of England.” The list of his 
his last work to the press, coming to see works, as given in Wilson’s History, 
Dr, Owen on the morning of the day on | occupies two closely printed pages. 
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An eminent divine of the Church of 
England, was born in 1743, at Peter- 
borough, Northamptonshire, and re- 
ceived his education from his father, 
who had become master of Giggleswick 
school, in Yorkshire. At the age of 
sixteen, he entered as a sizar at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. And, unhappily, 
having been thrown into the society of 
gay, idle, and expensive young men, 
he passed the first two years of his 
academic course in the almost total 
neglect of his studies. But convinced, 
on reflection, of the folly and criminality 
of those indolent habits, he afterwards 
devoted himself with new ardour and 
indefatigable industry to the prosecution | 
of his studies. In 1766, he became a! 
fellow of the college, and was shortly 
after made colleague or assistant to 
Dr. Law in the bnsiness of public! 
teaching, This office imposed on him | 
the duty of lecturing on moral and po- 
litical philosophy, as well as on the; 
New Testament, and those university | 
lectures contained the germ of the 
works which afterwards procured him 
so much celebrity as an author. He | 
frequently preached also before the uni- | 
versity, where his discourses were heard 
with great interest and_ satisfaction, | 
from the excellence both of the matter 
and the manner—especially from, his 
admirable skill in simplifying the most 
abstruse and difficult subjects, and pre- 
senting them in a form level to the 
meanest capacity. Through the kind- 
ness of the Bishop of Carlisle, who well 
knew his merits, Paley was presented 
to the vicarage of Dalston in Cumber- 
land, and Appleby in Westmoreland, | 
and in the course of nine years he was 
made Archdeacon of Carlisle. In 1785, 
he published his ‘“ Elements of Moral 
and Political Philosophy’’—a work 
which having been adopted as a text- 
book in Cambridge, in four years 
passed through thirteen editions ; and 
although it has been often and severely 
censured for the principle of expediency 
on which it is founded, as well as some 


questionable statements it contains, it is 
universally acknowledged to be a work 
of great value. The-success of his first 
literary attempt prepared the public to 
welcome another work from the pen 
of Dr. Paley. This was the ‘* Hore 
Pauline, or the Truth of the Scripture 
History proved from undesigned coinci- 
dences in the Epistles of Paul.” It is 
the most ingenious of all his works. 
It opened up a new and important line 
of argument in illustration of the evi- 
dences. His hostility to the slave-trade 
was deep as well as sincere, and having 
drawn up an answer to the claims for 
indemnity advanced by the slave- 
dealers and owners, he sent it to the 
Committee on the eve of the first dis- 
cussion of the subject in the House of 
Lords. The document produced a 
powerful impression, and the Bishop of 
Durham rewarded its author by present- 
ing him to the rectory of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, the emoluments of which render 
it one of the most valuable in the Church. 
In that place he composed his ‘‘ Natural 
Theology”—at a time when he was suf- 
fering under a painful disease, which 
ultimately proved fatal. Dr. Paley was 
inclined to corpulency, and his coun- 
tenance was no index of the intellectual | 
and moral attributes, —the suavity, be- 
nevolence, strong good sense, and clear 
judgment that distinguished him. His 
piety with becoming progress became 
more fervent, elevated, and established 
as he advanced in life. 

“Tn the character of a defender of 
the faith,” says the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view,” ‘‘we would hold up Paley to 
almost unmingled admiration ; in any 
other character his praise must be more: — 
qualified. The department of Theology 
with which alone Paley was thoroughly 
conversant was the Evidences. He 
had not the necessary qualifications for 
acomplete investigation of the doctrines. 
But see him how we will, we always 
find the good sense of a plain, shrewd, 
practical Yorkshireman displayed on 
these branches of religion. We think 
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it next to impossible for an unbeliever | 
to read the ‘ Evidences,’ in the order of| 
his arrangement, unshaken. His ‘ Na- 
tural Theology’ is philosophy in its 
highest and noblest sense, scientific 
without the jargon of science, profound 
but so clear that its depth is disguised. 
He cares not whence he fetches his illus- 
trations, provided they are to the pur- 
pose. Some doubt has been thrown, | 
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chiefly grounded on the negative evi- 
dence extorted from his sermons and 
from some posthumous papers, on his 
views of the grand doctrines of the 
Gospel. On the whole, this we think has 
been proved, that he was nothing like 
a modern Socinian—that he was at 
least something more than an ancient 
Arian, but that the precise shade of his 
creed cannot be determined.” 


BLAISE PASCAL, 


One of the most original and profound | 
thinkers that ever lived, was born 19th} 
June, 1623, at Clermont, in Auvergne. 
His family was one of considerable in- 
fluence in the province—several of his 
ancestors having held high offices in the 
government of France; and his father 
president of the Court of Aids in Au- 
vergne. Blaise evinced in his early 
childhood an inquisitiveness of mind, 
and a penetrating acuteness, far above | 
the average standard of boys. Having} 
been deprived of -his mother when only 
three years of age, his father, who was 
an eminent mathematician and asso- 
ciated much with men of learning and 
science, undertook the sole charge of 
his son’s education, and for that pur- | 


put Euclid into his hands, of which, in 
a short time, he made himself master, 


He drew up in his sixteenth year a 


valuable treatise on conic sections— 
invented an arithmetical machine, for 
which, in 1649, he obtained a patent. 
He was also the author of several 
scientific inventions, and, at the age of 
twenty-three, had executed the greater 
part of those mathematical works, as 
well as gone through that course of 
splendid experiments in hydrostatics 
and pneumatics, which have placed his 
name in honourable association with 
Torricelli and Boyle, and raised him to 
the foremost rank of modern philoso- 
phers. 

Intense application to study, however, 


pose settled in Paris. Blaise having | having impaired his health, obliged him 
discovered previous proofs of an inven-| to suspend his scientific inquiries, but 
tive genius, and a strong predilection’ when he was recovering, and about to 
for mathematics, his father wisely kept | resume his health, an alarming accident 
all works on that science out of his| contributed to divert his thoughts into 
reach, and never allowed the subject|a totally different channel. His mind 
to be mentioned, lest it should pre-| became deeply impressed with a sense 
occupy and engross his mind to the| of religion, and, yielding to an irresisti- 
neglect of languages and other ne-| ble impulse, he renounced the course to 
cessary branches of education. But | which his genius and taste unequivocally 
nature could not be restrained. His/ pointed, and withdrew into Port Royal, 
self-prompted mind delighted to find | where he gave himself entirely to theo- 
amusement by drawing mathemati- | logical study, and to benevolent exer- 
cal figures with charcoal on the floor| tions for the spiritual and temporal 
of an old hall; and when his father | welfare of his fellowmen. His seclusion, 
surprised him at this stolen enjoyment, | however, was not so entire, but he con- 
the diagram which formed the subject | tinued to take a very lively interest in 
of his study corresponded to the 32nd | what was passing in the world around 
proposition of Euclid, having, by hisown | him. When fierce dissensions broke out 
reflections, mastered all the previous ele- | between the Jansenists and the Jesuits, 
mentary truths on which the demon-j Pascal, who belonged to the former 
stration is founded. His father now! party, entered warmly into the con- 
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troversy respecting Arnauld; and com- 
posed his celebrated work, entitled, 
“Letters of a Provincial to one of his 


Friends,” which first appeared, in the | 


year 1656, under the fictitious author- 
ship of Louis de Montalte. The first 
six of those letters contain an account 
of the author’s visits to several lead- 


ing and influential individuals of both | 


parties, in order to ascertain the true 
merits of the dispute, and the import of 
some terms that were of frequent occur- 
rence while the matter was in violent 
agitation, Those letters contain a 
withering exposure of the false morality 
of the Jesuits, with a complete develop- 
-‘ment of their wickedness, in language 
the most accurate and elegant, and with 
a power of wit and sarcastic humour 
unrivalled. Pascal contemplated an 
inquiry into the evidences and charac- 
ter of Christianity on a new and com- 
prehensive plan, the execution of which 
would have enlisted all his great ability 
and learning. The satisfactory achieve- 
ment of such a performance would have 
laid the whole Christian world under a 
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deep debt of gratitude. But his ‘‘ Pen- 
seds,’’ a posthumous volume of loose 
unconnected fragments, abounding, 
however, with eloquent and profound 
reflections, must excite a lasting regret 
that this brilliant genius and good 
man was not spared to accomplish the 
great design he had conceived. His 
life—which extended only to thirty-nine 
years, the greater portion of which had 
been passed in constant suffering—was 
yet distinguished by the production of 
works, which have both raised a high 
literary and scientific renown to his 
name, and conferred important benefits 
on future ages. He was taken so sud- 
denly and violently ill, in 1662, as to 
excite a suspicion of poison. Having 
expressed a strong wish to have the 
sacrament administered, he partook of 
that sacred rite: but lingered on till the 
19th August, when he expired. The 
name of Pascal is well known in this 
country, chiefly, however, through his 
“Pensets,” or *t Thoughts on Religion,” 
of which several translations have been 
executed. 


JOHN BROWN PATTERSON, A.M., 


Was a native of Alnwick, Northumber- 
land, where he was born on 29th Jan- 
uary, 1804. Both his parents were 
pious, intelligent, and amiable, and by 
the mother's side he was grandson of the 
venerable John Brown of Haddington. 
From his earliest years John gave indi~- 
cations of superior talents—of fine taste, 
and a pure and elevated tone of moral 
feeling—qualities which, as he advanced 
in age, became more and more con- 
spicuously developed in his character. 
In 1810, Mrs, Patterson having been 
left a widow, removed with her family 
to Edinburgh, to afford them the advan- 
tages of education which the celebrated 
seminaries of that metropolis afford. 
John, having made considerable pro- 
gress in Latin, entered the rector’s 
class in the High School, then under 
the able and most efficient superintend- 
ence of Professor Pillans. ‘From the 
firsts day of his joining the class,” 


says his biographer, “he won golden 
opinions from all his school - fellows, 
and by the brilliancy of his talents, 
the gentleness and purity of his man- 
ners, and the kindliness of his dis- 
position, had ultimately created a 
feeling of enthusiasm for his character, 
which manifested itself on many occa- . 
sions in a manner perfectly overpower- 
ing to his innate modesty and sensitive- 
ness.” He left that institution in 
triumph, having been the successful 
candidate for the highest honours—and 
the classical reputation he carried away - 
with him, was amply sustained by his 
subsequent career at the university—for 
with the exception of mathematics and 
nataral philosophy, which did not suit 
his taste nor engage his interest, he 
bore off the palm among a host of eager 
competitors in all the classes. - But 
amid all the academic glory which was 
shed around his name at this early 
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period — his character retained un- 
changed the same attractive features of 
truthful simplicity and unassuming 
modesty that had made him so ami- 
able in boyhood; and, more than this 
—there is the clearest evidence, that 
while his acute and vigorous intellect 
was eagerly tracing the course and 
revelling amid the seductive specula- 
tions of human philosophy, he was at 
the same time not neglectful to cultivate 
the higher wisdom that cometh from 
above. The work of grace seems early 
to have begun in his heart—and under 
deep and solemn impressions of religion, 
he entered, in 1824, into the Divinity 
Hall, then under the charge of the able 
and learned Dr. Ritchie. With all his 
enthusiastic fondness for classical liter- 
ature, he now considered all other pur- 
suits secondary to the study of theology, 
and applying the full energies of his 
mind to the subjects of that sacred 
science, it is sufficient testimony of his 
excellence to say that his progress in 
theological learning was equal to the 
extraordinary success that had marked 
his career in every other department of 
knowledge. He endeavoured by unre- 
mitting application to increase his stock 
of theological acquirements—and justly 
conceiving that divinity stands in close 
relation and may derive subsidiary aid 
from all the sciences, he engaged suc- 
cessively in the study of natural history, 
chemistry, and anatomy, both human 
and comparative, from an anxiety to 
render all the talents he possessed, and 
all the acquirements he made subser- 
vient to the duties of that holy profes- 
sion to which he had dedicated his 
future life. 

The close of Mr. Patterson’s career 
at college was more brilliant than any 
of the previous stages. A prize of one 
hundred guineas, by the Royal Com- 
misioners to the best essay on ‘‘ The 
National Character of the Athenians,” 
was by the unanimous decision of the 
judges, awarded to him—and the read- 
ing his performance before an assemb- 
lage of the most eminent literary char- 
acters in Edinburgh, not only attracted 
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the attention of the public towards him, 
but by making his merits known to 
the ministers with whom the disposal 
of the Crown patronage lay—led directly 
to his advantageous settlement in life. 
Even this high pinnacle of distinction 
to which he was raised did not pro- 
duce any injurious effect upon his 
mind. For soon after the temporary 
excitement of the occasion had passed 
away, we find him engrossed with the 
preparation of his trials for license, and 
as anxious as formerly to consecrate 
his mind and all his attainments to the 
service and glory of God. In deference 
to the counsels of prudent and judicious 
friends, Mr. Patterson, after becoming a 
licentiate, deferred all thoughts of an 
immediate settlement, in order to avail 
himself of the full advantages for per- 
sonal improvement which Providence 
had put in his power; and in accordance 
with this determination he accepted a 
proposal made to him, in 1828, to 
superintend the studies of the young 
Lord Cranstoun. Accompanying his 
noble pupil to Oxford, he enjoyed for a 
term what to Scottish licentiates is a 
rare privilese—a residence at that emi- 
nent seat of learning ; and few pos- 
sessed the powers of active observation, 
or were in a literary point of view, so 
well qualified, to improve the opportunity 
as Mr. Patterson. 

After a brief absence, Mr. Patterson 
returned to Scotland, and had not 
been long established at home, when 
Mr. Peel, then the Home Secretary, 
with that kindly interest in fostering 
young and rising talent which so hon- 
ourably distinguished him, made him 
an unexpected offer of the vacant 
parish of Falkirk. His appointment 
was hailed with universal  satisfac- 
tion by the inhabitants of that town,— 
Dissenters as well as Churchmen ; and 
from the moment’of his entering on the 
duties of the parish, which he did in 
1830, his ministry fully realized the 
highest expectations that had been 
formed of him. The exquisite beauty, 
the sparkling imagery, and the fine 
taste displayed every Sabbath in his 
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pulpit compositions—the laborious visi- 
tations he made from house to house, 
in the town as well as in the country— 
the lively interest he took in the reli- 
gious education of the young—and the 
many judicious plans he formed for the 
temporal as well as the spiritual well- 
being of the people, were every day 
rendering him more dear to the affec- 
tions of all. But his bright career on 
earth was destined to be brief. On 
one occasion, when returning wet 
and exhausted after a long and fa- 
tiguing Sabbath duty, he threw him- 
self with his damp clothes upon a sofa 
on his return to the manse, and in that 
state almost immediately fell asleep. 
He rose in a state of feverish excite- 
ment. He became rapidly worse,— 
his illness assuming a typhoid form, 
and ere long symptoms manifested 
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themselves that led to the worst appre- 
hensions being entertained of his case. 
During the delirium of the fever, his 
mind was constantly dwelling on his 
sacred duties—and he was heard to 
give utterance to thoughts more sub- 
lime, imagery more beautiful, devotions 
more fervent, than had ever dropped 
from his lips before—the intensity of 
his mental excitement serving to show 
more clearly, though most painfully, 
that a noble mind was now suffering 
eclipse. To the inexpressible grief of 
his parishioners, and the great loss of 
the visible church on earth, this young 
minister, so eminently distinguished for 
natural endowments, extensive and 
elegant accomplishments, fervent piety 
and devoted zeal in his master’s work, 
was cut down on 29th June, 1835, in 
the thirty-first year of his age. 


WILLIAM PENN, 


The founder and legislator of Penn- 
sylvania, was the son of Admiral Penn, 
and born in London in 1644. Persons 
who have risen into distinction in after 
life are in many instances described to 
have done in infancy or youth some- 
thing extraordinary, that either gave 
a strong impress to their character, or 
was a prognostic of their future emin- 
ence; and, accordingly, it is said that 
Penn, while at Chigwell school, was 
one day surprised by the appearance of 
an external glory that arrested his eye, 
simultaneous with a secret voice that 
spoke to his mind, expressly calling 
him to the service of God. Whether 
there was any reality in this remarkable 
vision, or he was the dupe of a timid 
and eredulous mind, certain it is that he 
then received such deep impressions of 
religion as were never afterwards ef- 
faced. In due time he entered as a stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford, and, 
during his residence at that seat of 
learning, the preaching of one Loe, a 
Quaker, produced in his mind a strong 
prepossession in favour of the principles 
of that sect. In accordance with these 
new views, he withdrew, along with 


some other students, from the commu- 
nion of the Church of England, and in- 
stituted private meetings for social wor- 
ship—an innovation, which led to the 
expulsion of all the confederates from the 
university. Penn suffered a still heavier 
punishment; for the offence in the eyes 
of his father entailed a great indignity 
on the family name; and finding that 
neither authority nor persuasion could 
prevail on his son to relinquish the newly 
assumed peculiarities of manner, nor 
detach him from the society, of the 
Quakers, he twice banished him from 
the house. Having occasion to visit 
Cork, he there happened to-hear of 
Loe’s arrival in the same city, and go- 
ing to the meeting, that person’s ad- 
dress so overpowered his feelings, that 
he became ever afterwards an openly - 
professed and steady adherent of Quak- 
erism, His father sent him on a tour 
to the Continent in company with some 
persons of rank, in the hope that the 
scenes of foreign travel,—above all, the 
gaieties of Paris, might effect a change 
on his views. But no such change was 
accomplished; and his parent, convinced 
of his son’s integrity in these religious 
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convictions, received him into favour | On taking possession, he made a sur- 
again; but, although fully reconciled | vey of the country, and then publish- 
to him personally, would give no public led “A Brief Account of the Pro- 
countenance to his principles, and even vince of Pennsylvania,” in which he 
when William was more than once | offered an easy purchase of lands, and 
brought into troubles on account ofj liberal terms of settlement — enacted 
his non-conformity, the father in nojjust and wise laws, amongst which he 
instance interfered in his behalf. In| recognized a sacred regard to the rights 
his twenty-fourth year, Penn be-|of conscience. After residing in Penn- 
gan to preach in public, as well as to} sylvania two years, he returned to 
write in defence of the principles he | England in 1684, chiefly with a view 
had adopted; and it was on account} to stop the persecutions which had 
of his second work, entitled, ‘‘ The} broken out afresh against the Quakers, 
Sandy Foundation Shaken,’ that he| and became a great favourite with 
was imprisoned in the tower, where he} James II., who had now ascended the 
continued seven months. During this | throne. In consequence of this intimacy 


confinement, he composed his most 
celebrated work, ‘No Cross, no Crown.” 
Two other times was he imprisoned, and 
once brought to trial, aud finally ob- 
tained his release by an exculpatory 
treatise, entitled, ‘“‘ Innocency with her 
Open Face.’’ In 1670, his father, the 
admiral, died, fully reconciled to his 
son, and leaving him in possession of a 
large and valuable estate. With these 
increased means, he now devoted him- 
self to a constant and energetic propa- 
gation of his opinions. In 1677, he 
travelled through Holland and Ger- 
many, and preached extensively in 
those countries, where he made many 
converts to his system; and at Frank- 
fort wrote his famous ‘‘ Letter to the 
Churches of Jesus throughout the 
World.” In 1681 he obtained from 
Charles II. a grant for himself and his 
heirs, in consideration of the public 
services of his father, and various 
debts due to him by the crown—a 
grant of the territory lying on the 
west side of the river Delaware, in 
North America. The letters patent in 
which this grant was conveyed con- 
stituted him absolute proprietor and 
governor of that province, and the 
name of New Netherlands was thence- 
forth changed, in honour of the new 
possessor, into that of Pennsylvania 


at court, he was accused of having 
deserted his principles, and become a 
Papist—a charge, however, from which 
he easily vindicated himself. 

He made a second visit with his wife 
and family for a few years to Pennsyl- 
vania, but returned in 1701, and fin- 
ally settled in the neighbourhood of 
London, at the elegant country seat 
of Rushcombe, Bucks. Amid all his 
engrossment with the public affairs of 
his American province, as well as with 
the extension of his religious societies 
in Britain, Penn never neglected the 
concerns of personal religion. The 
glory of God was the chief aim of 
his life, and he never was so happy 
as when he enjoyed the satisfaction 
of knowing that that grand object 
was being accomplished. Exhausted 
by his bodily and mental labours, he 
fell into bad health, and by gradual 
decay which terminated in a succession 
of apoplectic fits, died in 1718, his 
remains being interred in the Quaker’s 
burial ground at Jordans near Bea- 
confield. Penn was the chief advocate 
and great pillar of Quakerism, in sup- 
port of which he wrote and published a 
great number of works, occupying six 
volumes, and highly valued by the 
Society of Friends. 
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HENRY PESTALOZZI, 


Celebrated as the author-of a new sys-|poor children. This institution fell 
tem of education, was born in 1745, at | amid the convulsions of war, and Pesta- 
Zurich in Switzerland. At the outset |lozzi, who had expended all his fortune 
of life, he seems to have been undecided | in the cause of benevolence, was left in 
in his choice of a profession—for after! poverty. In 1798, he took charge of a 
having engaged for .a time in the study |school at Burgdorf, where his pupils 
of theology and law, he relinquished | paid for their instruction, and where, in 


both, and adopted from predilection the 
office of a public teacher. To that re- 
solution he was led by motives of Chris- 
tian benevolence and sympathy; for 
deploring the moral wretchedness of the 
peasantry in the country, as well as of 
the lower class in the Swiss towns—he 
felt a strong impulse to make some 
effort for their improvement. Accord- 
ingly, after deep reflection, he devised a 
system by which they would be not only 
taught to read, but their intellectual 
faculties be cultivated on Christian prin- 
ciples. In the prosecution of his plans 
of Christian usefulness, he admitted 
several pauper children into his house, 
and instructed them. The number 
gradually increased, and in 1798, the 
Swiss Directory aided him in establish- 
ing a house of education at Stanz, where 
his Christian philanthropy found scope 
for its exercise in the tuition of eighty 


consequence of the large attendance, he 
found it necessary to enlist the services 
of several assistants. In 1804, he was 
honoured with the patronage of the 
Helvetic government, in consequence of 
which, he removed his seminary to 
Yverdun, the old unoccupied castle of 
which was by the state appropriated to 
the use of his flourishing and impor- 
tant institution. Under such distin- 
guished auspices, his school acquired 
great celebrity, and his name has be- 
come honourably known in Europe, as 
one of the chief leaders in the improve- 
ments introduced into the system of mo- 
dern education. Pestalozzi published 
several works illustrative of his new 
method, in which mental exercise is 
combined with Christian culture, and 
he closed a long life of zealous and dis- 
interested labours for the good of society 
on 27th February, 1827. 


JOHN PHILIP, D.D. 


Was born at Kirkcaldy, Fife, on 14th] and his clear, sound judgment preserved 
April, 1775. His father, who was! him from being led astray by the zgnis 
teacher of an English school, gave him| fatuus of French infidelity, to which so 
the rudiments of his education—and his| many of his youthful contemporaries 
mother, who is described as ‘*a woman} unhappily fell a prey, 
of earnest and devoted piety,” endea-| year, he removed to Dundee, where, 
voured, with all the powerful insinuat-| having completed his term of appren- 
ing influence of maternal persuasion, to} ticeship to a linen-manufacturer, he 
imbue his infant mind with the fear of| relinquished that trade for the office of 
God and a reverence for his Word.| clerk in a factory, an office which,- 
Circumstances occasioned his removal} without regard to salary, he preferred, 
while yet a boy to reside in the house| from the greater opportunities it afford- 
of an uncle at Leven. And there his} ed him of mental improvement. The 
character rapidly developed itself in the] Congregational minister, with whose 
leading features of intellectual and| church he connected himself, conceived 
moral individuality that distinguished] a strong attachment to him, and, con- 
him through life. He was eager in| vinced from the extent and variety of 


the pursuit of knowledge, decisive and| his information, the superiority of his. 


independent ‘in his tone of thinking,| argumentative powers, his natural flu- 


In his nineteenth | 


met 
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ency of language, and also by his 
attainments in grace, that he was not 
placed in the sphere for which those 
mental characteristics fitted him, urged 
him to qualify for the higher position of 
a minister of the Gospel. In accord- 
ance with this counsel, which coin- 
cided with his own long-cherished wish, 
young Philip was introduced to the 
theological college at Hoxton ; and after 
having completed the regular term of 
three years’ study, was licensed as a 
preacher. Being in the course of Pro- 
vidence led to visit Aberdeen, his pulpit 
ministrations proved so acceptable, that 
he received an invitation, which he 
accepted, to undertake the pastoral 
charge of a Congregatlonal Church that 
had been recently formed in that town. 
In 1804, he was ordained, and though 
a stranger and a Dissenter—the repre- 
sentative of a then small and obscure 


sect—by the natural energy of his mind, 
and varied accomplishments, the power 
of his eloquence in the pulpit, the con- 
sistency of his personal and ministerial 
character, and the Christian liberality 
of his spirit, he raised himself to a pro- 
minent and most influential position 
both amongst the clergy and citizens of 
Aberdeen.—But delighting as he did to 
preach the Gospel in any circumstances 
—and few in his day were so abundant 
in their ministrations, whether on the 
Sabbath or the week-day, in the covered 
church or in the open air, his heart 
had for many years been strongly set 
on the work of a missionary to the 
heathen. By whatever means his views 
had become known, the Directors of 
the London Missionary Society proposed 
to him to undertake the superintend- 
ence of their numerous missions in 
South Africa. The proposal, though 
at first strenuously opposed by his 
attached congregation, to whom he had 
ministered for fourteen years, was after 
frequent mutual consultation and prayer, 
at length accepted by both as the ‘‘ will 
of God;” and, in 1820, Dr. Philip 
sailed to the distant scene of his future 
labours. He was at that time in the 
forty-third year of his age, so that he 
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could not be looked upon as a novice, 
or suspected of having embraced this 
new mode of life in the fervour of a 
sudden enthusiasm, which, amid unge- 
nial influences, might as rapidly cool. 
He was a Christian fully established in 
the faith, and schooled into sober wis- 
dom by the discipline of long pastoral 
experience. He had long and deeply 
pondered the principles and the work of 
missions, though commenced at so ad- 
vanced a period of life—and his career 
as a missionary was distinguished by 
as great activity and as bright results 
as that of any of the devoted band who 
in all the fervour and energy of youth 
went to proclaim the Gospel in heathen 
lands. He acted in Africa in the double 
capacity of minister and missionary. 
He undertook the pastoral charge of the 
church in Union Chapel, Cape Town; 
and during the twenty-five years of his 
official connection with that church, 
his ministry was in the highest degree 
useful—he planted infant schools, was 
a distributor of Bibles and Tracts, was 
earnest both in public and private, and 
was regarded as their spiritual father, 
who had begotten them in the bonds of 
the Gospel by many who have adorned 
the doctrine of God their Saviour—and 
some who are now discharging the duty 
of missionaries. But it is as the super- 
intendent of the Society’s missions—an 
office he held for thirty years—that he 
is principally known, as it was “on this 
field he gained his brightest laurels.: 
It was here that some of the noblest 
traits of his character had opportunity 
to discover themselves, and that they 
came out in full and honourable deve- 
lopment—hislarge-hearted philanthropy 
—his sacred sense of justice—his un- 
quenchable love of liberty, and his abhor- 
rence of oppression—his dauntless moral 
courage happily associated with the most 
consummate prudence and shrewd per- 
ception of propriety—his acute and un- 
tiring powers of research and discovery 
—his indomitable perseverance, and all 
these hallowed and regulated by the 
dominant principle of enlightened and 
high-toned piety—of unreserved devot- 
2B 
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edness to the glory of Christ, and to 
the progress of his kingdom in the con- 
version and salvation of the world.” 
Such is the brief but comprehensive 
character drawn by the eloquent pen of 
his friend, Dr. Wardlaw, from whose 
funeral sermon, preached in Poultry 
Chapel, London, we are indebted for 
most of the particulars of Dr. Philip’s 
early life and labours; and the account | 
of his African services in the cause of| 
humanity and religion, will be best 
given in the words of the secretary to 
the London Missionary Society, which 
the Doctor has appended to his dis- 
course :—‘‘ Besides his direct Evangeli- 
cal labours as a missionary, Dr. Philip 
made most persevering and successful 
efforts on behalf of the down-trodden 
tribes of South Africa. Those efforts 


were varied, and occupied him during 
a large portion of many successive years. 
They consisted in the first instance of a 
wise and watchful observation of the 
conduct of Dutch and other settlers in 
Cape Colony toward the Aborigines; 
and particularly of the operation and 
results of the savage Commando sys- 
tem. By his intercourse with the 
natives, he obtained evidence of the 
disastrous effects of that atrocious po- 
licy, and, ere long, the strong arm of 
British power was stretched out for the 
defence of those who had so long been 
the white man’s prey. Dr. Philip 
made these facts known to the British 
public, by opening a correspondence 
with philanthropists, and making fre- 
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quent representations to our govern- 
ment, which did much to prepare the 
way for the ultimate changes, That, - 
however, which most widely and most 
powerfully affected the minds of influen- 
tial parties, was the publication of his 
African Researches. This work found 
its way not merely into the hands of 
religious circles, but into those of mem- 
bers of the legislature and the govern- 
ment, and convinced not a few, that 
such a crime could no longer be tole- 
rated under the name and with the 
connivance of British authorities. This 
was the state of public sentiment when 
he came to England in 1836; and to 
his incessant labours during that visit 
the liberation of his swarthy clients 
may be chiefly ascribed. By his me- 
morials to the government—his inter- 
course with Sir Fowel Buxton, and 
others of the same class—by the agency 
of the Aborigines Protection Society 
and our own—as well as by the evi- 
dence which he and his colleagues, 
Messrs. Read, and two natives who 
accompanied them presented to the 
House of Commons, he put a finishing- 
stroke to his former labours, These 
labours abroad and at home, with their 
successful results, have gained for him 
the honourable appellation of the ‘ Li- 
berator of Africa.’” 

Dr. Philip died as became a mission- 
ary, at his station, and amidst the peo- 
ple to whose temporal and spiritual 
welfare the energies of his life had been 
devoted. 


ROBERT POLLOCK, A.M., 


Author of the ‘¢ Course of Time,” was 
born 19th October, 1799, at Muir- 
house, in the parish of Eaglesham, 
Renfrewshire. He received his early 
education at the parish school. Destined 
for the ministry, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1815, and after 
passing through the curriculum pre- 
scribed by the laws of the Church, com- 
menced the study of theology in the 
United Secession Hall, under the super- 
intendence of the able and learned Dr. 


Dick. During his attendance in the 
Divinity Hall, he gave proof of his 
literary taste and talents by the publica- . 
tion of several little tales of a religious 
character, relating to the times of the 
Covenanters,—*t Helen of the Glen,”’ 
‘Ralph Gemmell,” the ‘ Persecuted 
Family.’’ These, which were published 
anonymously, were all juvenile and 
hurried productions, dashed off as his 
necessities required, but no small in- 
terest attaches to them, now that they — 
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are known to be the first literary efforts 
of a great genius. But while he was 
prosecuting his professional studies, and 
amusing his hours of leisure with such 
light effusions as the stories we have 
noticed, he was giving Jaborious days 
and sleepless nights to the composition 
of his great work ‘‘ The Course of 
Time,” which was published in the 
beginning of 1827—a short time before 
he obtained license to preach. His first 
public discourse, which was preached 
on 3d May, 1827, is described as a 
most brilliant and powerful production ; 
but while the sermon gave bright pro- 
mise of future usefulness—the wasted 
appearance of the preacher showed but 
too clearly that the Church below would 
soon be deprived of his services. The 
fact was, that an insidious disease, 
brought on by the intensity of his appli- 
cation in bringing his poem to a com- 
pletion, had already enfeebled a consti- 
tution originally vigorous. Unequivocal 
symptoms of pulmonary consumption 
had manifested themselves ere ever he 
ascended a pulpit, and as the exertion 
of public speaking tended to aggravate 
his disorder, he was obliged to abandon 
all idea of preaching. In these circum- 
stances, the kindness oi Rev. Dr. Belfrage 
of Slateford, both as a Christian and 
a medical friend was invaluable, and 
under his hospitable roof the poet re- 
ceived all the attention which his dis- 
tressing’ situation required. By the 
advice of the best physicians in Edin- 
burgh—a residenee in a warm climate 
was recommended, and Italy was fixed 
on—funds to defray the expense of the 
journey being liberally furnished by the 
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| numerous admirers of his genius. On 
arriving in London, his medical advisers 
perceiving the disease was making such 
rapid progress, that he could not reach 
Italy alive, recommended him to repair 
to the south-west of England. Follow- 
ing the advice, he removed with a sister 
who attended him to the neighbourhood 
of Southampton, and had not been 
established many weeks there, when he 
fell a victim to the treacherous malady 
that was undermining his vitals,on 15th 
: September, 1827. He had led a life of 
faith on the Son of God—and although 
it was painful at his early age to re- 
 linquish all the day-dreams of honour- 
able fame which his young imagination 
| had with so good reason been led to 
form—he acquiesced with unmurmuring 
submission in the will of God. He en- 
|joyed during his last illness in rich 
| abundance the comforts and hopes of 
the Gospel, and his end was peace. The 
extraordinary popularity which the 
‘** Course of Time,” enjoyed on its ap- 
pearance, and the numerous editions 
through which it has gone, afford the 
most decisive test of its merits. This 
poem is of unequal merit, containing 
amid passages of inimitable beauty and 
most eloquent description, whole pages 
of plain and humble prose. Those defects, 
doubtless, would have been removed by 
the ripened judgment and careful revi- 
sion of the author, had Providence been 
pleased to prolong his life. But as the 
work stands, it is the undoubted pro- 
duction of a poetic genius, and future 
generations will peruse it with profit 
and delight. 
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A distinguished prelate of the Church of | obtained many academic honours—been 
England, was a native of York, where | chosen a fellow of his college, as well 
he was born in 1731. His parents had | as been introduced into several valuable 
come from Virginia to England for the | offices attached to that seat of learning, 
education of their family, and Beilby, | he was, in 1755, ordained deacon, and 
after receiving the elements of know- | shortly after appointed lecturer at White- 
ledge in a country school, was, when | hall. The publication of a prize poem on 
qualified for a university, entered a sizar | death brought him into early celebrity ; 
at Christ College, Cambridge. Having | and this reputation was still farther in- 
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creased by a sermon which he preached | 
in 1761, before the University of Cam-: 
bridge, on the character of Dayid King | 
of Israel. The fame of that discourse 
procured him the patronage of Arch- 
bishop Secker, who appointed him one 
of his domestic chaplains, and this office 
paved the way for his future advance- 
ment in the Church. He became suc- 
cessively rector of Hunton, prebendary 
of Peterborough, rector of Lambeth, and 
chaplain to the King. Hunton was his 
favourite residence. He delighted in} 
the quiet of that rural retirement, and | 
still more in exercising the duties of the 
ministry amongst its simple and attached 
people. He was most indefatigable in 
performing all the duties of the parish— | 
preached in some district of it daily ; | 
and by his pastoral visits to the poor, 
as well as to the rich, secured the affec- 
tions and esteem of all his parishioners. 
His high character for propriety and ta- 
lents, recommended him especially to the 
notice of the Queen, through whose 
powerful influence he was, without any 
previous solicitation or knowledge on 
his part, elevated to the bishopric of 
Chester. He was a prelate of liberal 
and enlarged views, one proof of which 
may be adduced in the fact, that when 
a bill was introduced into Parliament 
for the relief of dissenting ministers and 
schoolmasters, he pronounced it ‘ta 
measure no less consonant to the prin- 
ciples of sound policy than to the genuine 
spirit of the Gospel.” Porteus was 
destined to fill a still higher place of 
dignity and influence in the Church than 
the provincial See he occupied, His great 


reputation had long marked him out for 
distinction ; and accordingly on the 3d 
November, 1787, the very day after the 
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The benevolent founder of Sunday 
Schools in England, was born at Glou- 
cester, in 1735. His father having 
established the Gloucester Journal, his 
son succeeded him as proprietor and 
publisher of that newspaper, which, in 
his hands, enjoyed such extensive cir- 
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death of Bishop Lowth, he received at 
Hunton, where he was then residing, a 
letter from Mr. Pitt, brought by a king’s 
messenger, appointing him to the va- 
cant See of London. This appointment, 
with the new duties to which it called 
his attention, put a temporary stop to the 
immediate prosecution of several impor- 
tant undertakings he had contemplated, 
—but they were resumed ‘shortly after. 
The first of these was the publication of 
his excellent “Summary of the Principal 
Evidences of the Truth and Divine 
Origin of the Christian Revelation,’ — 
designed chiefly for the instruction of 
young persons, and he delivered every 
season, for a series of years, his admir- 
able course of lectures on the gospel of 
Matthew. Besides, as a member of the 
Legislature, he pursued a long-formed 
plan for improving the condition of the 
negro slaves in the West Indian islands, 
and particularly for their instruction in 
religious knowledge. He was one, for 
many years, of the vice-presidents of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and he took a lively interest, as well as 
an active part in the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. In short, 
his public influence, as well as pri- 
vate patronage, were constantly exerted 
in devising or supporting measures for 
the diffusion of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. 

This excellent prelate died in 1808, 
at the age of seventy-eight. He was 
in private life distinguished by a cheer- 
ful disposition, affable manners, great 
benevolence, and deep and unaffected 
piety. As a preacher few in his day 
surpassed him either in eloquencé or 
pathos, 
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culation, that he realized a considerable 
fortune. He was a man of very devout 
habits, and, besides giving a regular 
attendance on public worship on the 
Sabbath, long followed the practice, not 
very usual among busy tradesmen, of 
frequenting early morning prayers every 
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week-day at the cathedral. Whilst de- 
sirous, in the first instance, of promot- 
ing the glory of God, and his own 
spiritual good, he possessed a heart that 
glowed with benevolence and ardour 
for the good of mankind. His purse, 
his pen, and his influence, were alike 
ready in the supporting of every prac- 
ticable measure for promoting the tem- 
poral as well as spiritual interests of his 
fellow-creatures. But his name is chiefly 
identified with the institution of Sun- 
day Schools ; and although the necessity 
and advantages to be derived from the 
establishment of such seminaries seem 
to have occurred about the same time 
to several individuals in various parts 
of the country—although Mr. Stoke, in 
particular, the rector of St. John’s, 
Gloucester, cordially co-operated in the 
erection and superintendence of the Sun- 
day Schools in that city—yet for the 
energetic development of the principle, 
for the carrying out into practical de- 
tails, and bringing it in the most ad- 
vantageous form before the country, so 
as to render it a prolific source of public 
benefit,—to Mr. Raikes, beyond all dis- 
pute, belongs the honourable title of 
the Founder of Sunday Schools. The 
origin of those useful institutions is 
traceable to the painful spectacle which 
‘the streets of Gloucester, as well as other 
large towns in England, exhibited on 
the Lord’s day, when that sacred season, 
instead of being improved to the high 
ends of its appointment, was grossly 
misspent, and that, too, in ways that 
tended to demoralize the young and 
rising generation. It had long been a 
matter of common observation and bitter 
complaint, that farmers and others suf- 
fered more from the depredations of 
juvenile offenders on that season than 
from any other cause. The children of 
the lower classes had been allowed to 
roam at large, and without restraint, 
both in towns and villages; and Mr. 
Raikes, who had occasion one Sunday 
‘morning to go to an obscure plebeian 
part of Gloucester, where was a large 
pin manufactory, was surprised and 
greatly shocked by seeing multitudes 
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of the factory children running wild in 
the streets, spending the hours in noise 
and riot, and uttering such horrid 
oaths, as afforded the most painful evi- 
dences of popular degradation, with its 
attendants, ignorance and depravity. 
The idea of making some attempt to 
remedy this extensive evil, and improve 
the condition of those neglected crea- 
tures, long occupied his thoughts. 
While first revolving the subject of 
Sunday-Schools, the word TRY was so 
powerfully impressed on his mind, as 
to decide him at once to action: and 
he used to remark, that he never after- 
wards could pass by the spot where the 
word TRY came home so powerfully to 
him, without lifting up his hands and 
heart to heaven in gratitude to God, 
for having put such a thought into his 
heart. He first of all engaged four 
women, accustomed to teach poor chil- 
dren, at the rate of a shilling a-day, 
who were to receive and instruct as many 
children as he should send to them every 
Sunday. ‘‘I went round,” says he, “to 
remonstrate with numbers of the poor on 
the melancholy consequences that must 
ensue from so fatal a neglect of their 
children’s morals. I prevailed with 
some, and others soon followed; and 
the schools began to prosper in num- 
bers. The children were to come soon 
after ten in the morning, and stay till 
twelve; they were then to go home, 
and return at one; and, after reading 
a lesson, they were to be conducted to 
church, After church, they were to be 
employed in repeating the catechism till 
half-past five, and then to be dismissed, 
with an injunction to go home without 
making a noise, and by no means to 
play in the street. With regard to the 
rules adopted, I only required that they 
come to the school on Sunday as clean 


as possible, Many were at first deterred 


because they wanted decent clothing, 
but I could not undertake to supply 
this defect. Although without shoes, and 
in a ragged coat, I rejected none on that 
account. Allthat I required were clean 


hands, a clean face, and the hair combed. 
If they had no clean shirt, they were to 
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come in that which they had on, The 
want of decent apparel at first kept 
great numbers at a distance, but they 
gradually became wiser, and all pressed 
to learn. I had the good luck to pro- 
cure places for some that were deserv- 
ing, which was of great use. The 
children attending the school, varied 
from six years old, to twelve or four- 
teen. Little rewards were distributed 
amongst the most diligent ; this excited 
an emulation.” 

‘Such was the plan which this 
Christian philanthropist devised for 
the moral and religious improvement 
of the children of the poor; and the 
mode of procedure is thus described 
by himself. ‘* Upon the Sunday after- 
noon, the mistresses take their scholars 
to church, a place which neither they 
nor their ancestors ever entered, with a} 
view to the glory of God. They assem- 
ble at the house of one of the mistresses, 
and walk before her to church, two and 
two, in as much order as a company of 
soldiers. I am generally at church, | 
ad after service they all come round 
me to make their bow, and, if any ani- 
mosities have arisen, to make their com- | 
plaint. The great principle I inculcate, | 
is to be kind and good-natured to each | 
other: not to provoke one another ; to | 
be dutiful to their parents ; not to offend , 
God by cursing and swearing, and such | 
plain precepts as all may comprehend.” ; 
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Although other schemes may have 
been formed on a larger scale, and ex- 
cited a more romantic interest, none 
were ever so productive of more exten- 
sively beneficial results. Three years 
after the commencement of the insti- 
tution, the inhabitants of an obscure 
district where he had fixed a school, 
remarked, that “the place had become 
quite a heaven upon Sundays, compared 
to what it used to be.”’ Schools of the 
same kind were, ere long, opened in 
most of the large towns in England. 
A Sunday School Society was opened in 
London, under the auspices of such men 
as Henry Thornton, Esq., Bishops Bar- 
rington, Porteus, and other well-known 
Christians of the period ; and, at a gen- 
eral meeting of that Association, held on 
11th July, 1787, it was resolved una- 
nimously that, in consideration of the 
zeal and merits of Robert Raikes, Esq., 
he be admitted an honorary member of 
the Society. Within the sphere of his 
own immediate experience, Mr. Raikes 
had the satisfaction of seeing the hap- 
piest fruits spring from the institutions 
in Gloucester; for out of all the thou- 
sands of poor children who were educated 
at those Sunday Schools, it was found, 
after a long series of years, that not 
one had ever been either in the city or 
county prisons. Mr. Raikes died in 
1811. 
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Was a native of Ireland, having been 
born at Lurgan, in the county of Ar- 


education at the grammar schools, in 
November, 1813, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, then, and long after, 
the almost universal resort of students 
from the North of Ireland, and in April, 
1816, was admitted to the degree of 
A.M. During the session of 1816-17, 
he attended the usual theological classes 
in the same University ; and the regula- 
tions of the Synod of Ulster at that time 


requiring only two full sessions of six 


months under the professors of divinity, 


| Mr. Reid was licensed to preach the 
magh, 19th December, 1798. After | 
passing through the earlier course of | 


Gospel in April, 1818. The summer of 
the following year found him settled as 
minister of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in Donegore; and in this charge 
he had been engaged four years, when, 
on receiving an urgent and unanimous 
call from the people of Carrickfergus, he 
removed to that wider and more impor- 
tant sphere of usefulness, which he con- 


| tinued to occupy for a period of fourteen 


years. Mr. Reid’s career as a minister 
was characterized by great activity and 
faithfulness in the discharge of his sacred 
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duties, as well in his public ministra- 
tions as in his affectionate and assiduous 
attention to the interests of his flock ;! 
and that they on their part highly ap- 
preciated his exertions for their good, | 
appeared in the substantial and costly | 
tokens of their esteem and gratitude 
with which, more than once in the 
course of his incumbency, they pre- 
sented him. 

But Mr. Reid was not destined to re- 
main always in the obscurity of a small | 
_ provincial town. His active mind led 

him to take a deep interest in all that 
related to the state and prosperity of his | 
church ; in consequence of which, and 
ef his being associated with those emin- 
ent men who sat in council on the public 
management of its affairs, he was early 
brought into prominent notice, and uni- 
versally regarded as a young man of 
great promise and rising fame. Ac- 
cordingly in June, 1827, he was elected 
Moderator of the General Synod of 
Ulster—the only instance at that time 
known of an appointment to that high 
office being conferred unanimously, and 
at so unusually early an age. This 
place of honour and influence was as- 
signed to Mr. Reid not more from his 
talents and energy, than from his ac- | 
curate habits of business, and his more 
than ordinary acquirements in eccle- 
_ siastical antiquities and practice; and 
numerous were the proofs he exhibited, 
both in the deliberative assemblies of 
the Church, and through the press, of 
his minute and familiar acquaintance 
with the history and progress of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. In 
1830, a monthly periodical was started 
under the auspices of the Synod, en- ! 
titled the ‘Orthodox Presbyterian,”’ 
the design of which was to express the 
views and support the policy of that 
ecclesiastical body. Mr. Reid took a 
lively interest in promoting the success 
of that work, the early numbers of| 
which he enriched with a series of arti- | 
cles illustrative of the religious prin- 
ciples of their Scottish forefathers— j 


articles written in a spirit of warm and 
enlightened approval of the constitution 


and government of the Church of Scot- 
land, and tending in no small degree to 
strengthen amongst the Presbyterian 
people of Ulster their hereditary attach- 
ment to the mother Church. These 
papers attracted much attention at the 
time of their publication, more especially 
as the desire for a closer connection be- 
tween the churches had begun to be 
cordially reciprocated on this side of the 


channel. To Mr. Reid the merit belongs 


of giving a new and more powerful im- 
pulse to this feeling of mutual attach- 
ment, by directly originating, or at least 
expediting a movement which was at 
length happily consummated in the 
establishment of a free and friendly in- 
tercourse between our Church and the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland—since, 
however, unhappily interrupted,—and 
it was in acknowledgment of the im- 
portant service he had rendered towards 
that object by his historical sketches, 
that the University of Glasgow conferred 
on him the degree of D.D., an honour 
given on the united and special recom- 
mendation of Principal Lee, and the late 
Drs. Chalmers and M‘Crie of Edin- 
burgh. 

In the following year appeared the 
first volume of his ‘‘ History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” When 
it is considered that this work was un- 
dertaken by a minister burdened with 
the charge of a numerous and scattered 
congregation, residing in a country 
town, at a distance from public libraries, 
and with means of examining the re- 
cords of those to which he had access at 
that time difficult, unfrequent, and ex- 
pensive, it must appear an extraordinary 
achievement. But energy and perse- 
verance will triumph over all obstacles ; 
and Dr. Reid’s mind was of a cast not 
to be easily daunted, or diverted from 
its purpose. Through years of patient 
study and laborious research he prose- 
cuted his way, till he had brought. it to 
a state fit for publication; and amply 
was he rewarded for all his toils; for 
not only was the book stamped from its 
first appearance as a popular history, 
but it was so highly appreciated by 
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judges the most competent to form an 
opinion of the character and nature of 
such a work, that the Synod, at their 
ensuing meeting, unanimously tendered, 
through their Moderator, public thanks 
to the author. 

In 1836, Dr. Reid was elected a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy— 
he being the second minister of the 
Synod of Ulster who had received that 
mark of distinction. In 1837 appeared 
the second volume of his history, and 
towards the close of that year an im- 
portant change occurred in his condi- 
tion; for he resigned his charge at 
Carrickfergus and removed’ to Belfast, 
having been appointed professor of ec- 
clesiastical history, church government, 
and pastoral theology in the College of 
that city. 

In that office he remained till 1841, 
when, on the death of Dr. William 
Mactark, he was appointed by the 
crown to the chair of ecclesiastical his- 
tory in the University of Glasgow, and 
on the 7th May of that year, was in- 
stalled in his office. 

Dr. Reid appeared before the world 
as an author on many occasions, and 
in a variety of forms, besides the articles 
already mentioned, and other pieces of 
a fugitive nature. His edition of ‘‘ Mur- 
doch’s Translation of Mosheim’s Church 
History,’ is universally acknowledged 
to be a work of standard merit, from 
the very valuable notes which he ap- 
pended. Independently of these anno- 
tations, indeed, he must be considered as 
having rendered no small service by 
introducing the British public: to the 
knowledge of a better translation than 
’ Maclaine’s; and few who ever enjoyed 
the privilege of hearing the introductory 
lecture to Dr. Reid’s course, can forget 
the rich and racy humour—the pointed 
sarcasms with which he exposed the 
strange and unwarrantable liberties that 
old translator allowed himself to take 
with the original. Another produc- 
tion that emanated from the pen of 
Dr. Reid, is an essay ‘“‘On the In- 
direct Influences of the Sabbath on 
the Prosperity of Nations, and espe- 
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cially on their Intelligence, Trade and 
Commerce, Social Order and Liberties.” 
In the recent discussions which railway 
communication and post-office arrange- 
ments raised throughout the country 
i respecting the duty and advantages of 
the divinely appointed day of rest, he 
took the liveliest interest; and when 
the Christian zeal of Mr. Henderson of 
Park originated the idea of publishing 
a series of popular essays, illustrating 
different points in that important sub- 
ject, Dr. Reid agreed to furnish a 
paper. His essay, as the title indicates, 
occupies ground peculiar to itself, the 
views contained in it being such as 
would be suggested only to a mind 
familiar with the lessons of experience 
which ancient and modern history con- 
veys. It is written with great eloquence, 
and is characterized by a tone of fervent 
piety in beautiful harmony with the sa- 
cred cause it undertakes to advocate. But 
the great work of Dr. Reid—that which 
laid the foundation of his fame, and by 
which his name will be chiefly known 
to posterity, is his ‘ History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” Re- 
lating as it does to an interesting and 
important section of the Presbyterian 
body, the book has strong claims to the 
attention of Scottish Christians; and 
yet, as the subject is one of local in- 
terest, it is not so well and generally 
known on this side of the channel as its 
intrinsic merit entitles it to be. Itisa 
most able work, distinguished by all the 
characteristic qualities of the author’s 
mind—copiousness of matter, and ac- 
curacy in details—impartial fidelity, 
logical deduction, lucid arrangement, 
and an easy elegant style of narration. 
To the members of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland,-it is invaluable, as ~ 
containing ample information on every 
thing pertaining to the origin and pro- 
gress of their religious community ; and 
to the general student, it possesses the 
strong recommendation of describing 
a portion of ecclesiastical history —the 
knowledge of which can be obtained 
from no other source. A third volume 
was necessary to complete the plan 
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which the author had sketched. In 
collecting materials for the composition 
of the remaining part, he was engaged 
for several years: and he had brought 
his narrative so far forward, and so near 
to the present times, as to want only 
about two chapters of the conclusion. 
There is reason to fear that too intense 
application to this work aggravated 
his constitutional disorder, and tended 
greatly to accelerate his end. 

As a man, Dr. Reid was most amiable 
and exemplary in all the relations of 
private and domestic life—an atffec- 
tionate relative—a warm and steady 
friend—a lively and agreeable com- 
panion. Too devoted to study to min- 
gle much or frequently with the world ; 
he was yet naturally of a social disposi- 
tion ; and when he did go occasionally 
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statements, he possessed the valuable 
power of bringing out with the greatest 
promptitude, as occasion demanded, his 
acquired information on many subjects 
far remote from his professional depart- 
ment. But Dr. Reid had that which 
was better far than any superiority of 
natural or acquired endowments. He 
was a decidedly evangelical Christian 
in principle and in spirit. What he 
enjoyed himself, he wished to impart to 
his fellow-men; and amongst other 
schemes of usefulness in which he was 
concerned, one of his favourite plans 
which his death arrested, was to intro- 
duce Sabbath schools and other means 
of Christian instruction into that dark 
portion of the city—the Vennel. In 
his death, the University of Glasgow 
sustained a heavy loss, and the Church 


into society, no one entered with greater 
zeal and interest into general conversa- 
tion. He was a person of much reading 
as well as much observation; and while 
he was minutely accurate in all his 


of Christ a most useful, zealous, and 
accomplished labourer in the vineyard. 
Dr. Reid, died at Belmont, the seat of 
Lord Mackenzie, near Edinburgh, in 
April 1851. 
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The celebrated author of the ‘‘ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,” was born at Liver- 
pool, on 29th January, 1772. His 
father was a medical practitioner in high 
repute, and being also a man of good 
sense, who knew that his son would 
have to mingle in the active business 
and intercourse of society, intended to 
prepare him for the graver scenes of life, 
by subjecting him to the wholesome dis- 
cipline and training of a public school. 
But this purpose was altered, in conse- 
quence of an accident which befel young 
Legh, and which occasioned a lame- 
ness that deformed him for life. His 
education was thenceforth conducted at 
home, but with a degree of systematic 
regularity seldom observed in domestic 
tuition, and which was mainly owing to 
the active and anxious superintendence 
of hisfather. In August, 1789, Mr. Rich- 
mond was removed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he passed through the 
fall course, which candidates for the min- 
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to take. He received ordination in Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1798, and immediately was 
presented to the curacies of the ad- 
joining parishes of Brading and Yaver- 
land, in the Isle of Wight. He entered 
on his sacred duties, possessed of a more 
than ordinary measure of literary and 
philosophical acquirements, of fine taste 
and gentlemanly manners,—of every ac- 
complishment, but the quality that is 
of prime importance in the character of 
a minister—personal religion. He was 
strictly moral, and conscientious in ob- 
serving the routine of duty, so far as to 
earn the character of a highly respect- 
able and useful young clergyman. But 
he was wanting in the one thing need- 
ful; and it was not till a perusal of 
Wilberforce’s Practical View of Chris- 
tianity, which happened to fall into his 
hands shortly after his settlement, that 
his mind was opened to perceive the 
spiritual nature of the Gospel system— 
the vital character of personal religion 


istry in the Episcopalian church require 


—the corruption of human nature—and 
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the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
He began with all earnestness to study 
the Bible. But anxious.to investigate 
the truth with all the aid he could find, 
he instituted an extensive inquiry into 
the opinions of the British and Foreign 
reformers, and was delighted to find an 
entire harmony between their opinions 
and the principles expounded in the 
“ Practical View.” Thus the spiritual 
change which is generally produced by 
the divine Word was, in this instance, 
accomplished by means of a human 
composition, and in token of his lasting 
gratitude to the author of that invalu- 
able work, Mr. Richmond had one of his 
sons baptized by the name of Wilber- 
force. The whole faculties of his mind 
were now consecrated to religion; and 
whether he was passing through scenes of 
natural beauty for which he possessed 
an exquisite sensibility—or mingling in 
society, or engaged in visiting amongst 
the young and old of his parish, he en- 
deavoured always to employ his time 
and thoughts in such a manner as would 
conduce to the glory of God and the 
good of men, Removing from the Isle 
of Wight, he accepted the chaplaincy of 
the Lock Hospital in London. But his 
connection with that institution was of 
temporary duration, for he soon removed 
to the rectory of Turvey, in Bedford- 
shire, a place only four miles distant 
from Olney, and to which he was 
appointed, through the recommenda- 
tion of Ambrose Serle, Esq., then one 
of the directors of the Lock. He com- 
menced his labours in this new sphere 
of duty in October, 1805; and while 
the long neglected state of the parish 
called for immediate and active mea- 
sures of reform, Mr. Richmond’s plans 
and exertions for its improvement were 
characterized by sound wisdom and dis- 
cretion. Anxious to convince them that 
he had their interests at heart, he estab- 
lished a Friendly Society, including three 
clubs—the club for children—the club 
for women—and that for men. This 
was followed by week-day and Sunday 
school improvements, and various other 
means for raising the tone of religion in 
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the parish. While prosecuting these 
parochial reforms in public, Mr. Rich- 
mond was engaged in private in pre- 
paring for publication, ‘* The Fathers of 
the English Church,”—a work contain- 
ing copious and impartial selections from 
the writings of the reformers in Eng- 
land, and comprising a valuable mass 
of theological knowledge. This publi- 
cation extended the fame of Mr. Rich- 
mond, who was already distinguished 
in his parish and neighbourhood for his 
eloquence as a preacher. That eloquence 
possessed two elements of great popu- 
larity ; viz., it was extempore, at least as 
to the words, and it also abounded with 
felicitous descriptions of external nature : 
and, hence, he was in frequent request 
in London, as well as through the pro- 
vinces, to preach the anniversary ser- 
mons of the Missionary and Bible So- 
cities. A still greater accession of fame 
accrued to Mr. Richmond, from the pub- 
lication of his tracts, containing a nar- 
rative of some interesting events that 
had occurred in the course of his min- 
isterial experience. ‘‘ The Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” ‘‘ The Negro Servant, “‘ The 
Young Cottager,” and ‘‘ The Annals of 
the Poor,”’ acquired unexampled cele- 
brity. The first, especially, which, after 
passing rapidly through many succes- 
sive editions, comprising two millions 
of copies, continued still in extensive de- 
mand in this country, and was translated 
into all the European languages. In this 
department—as a writer of religious 
tracts—Mr. Richmond stood unrivalled; 
and one of the great sources of his popu- 
larity is to be found in his talent already 
alluded to—of skilfully interweaving 
graphic delineations of natural scenery 
with the lessons of piety and Christian 
wisdom. He became joint-secretary of. 
the Tract Society—a society, till then, 
comprised exclusively of Dissenters, but 
whose excellent unsectarian objects have 
long united the suffrages and support 
of all denominations of Christians. Mr. 
Richmond was also appointed chaplain 
to his royal highness, the Duke of Kent, 
to whom, as well as the Duchess, his 
preaching in Kensington Palace was 
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peculiarily acceptable and edifying. He 
also was admitted to the honour of 
an interview with the Emperor Alexan- 
der of Russia, at Portsmouth, whom he 
thanked for the interest his Imperial 
Majesty had taken in the cause of the 
Bible Society in that remote part of 
Europe; and from whom, having con- 
veyed to his majesty a copy of his 
tracts, he received a very flattering 
letter of acknowledgment, and the pre- 
sent ofa goldring. In 1818, Mr. Rich- 
mond was induced, in consequence of 
many pressing invitations from eminent 
Christians in Scotland, to visit the north- 
ern part of the island; and with a view 
of advocating the Jewish cause more 
extensively than it had been hitherto, 
he came on that errand of Christian 
benevolence. The public appearances 
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he made in the pulpits, and on the plat- 
forms, of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Green- 
ock, and other large towns—his bean- 
tiful descriptions of Scottish scenery — 
his visits to Staffa and Iona, the seat 
of the ancient Culdees—and his preach- 
ings in these remote isles of the sea— 
left impressions behind them which time 
could not efface. 

For two years previous to his death 
—indeed, ever since the death of his 
son Wilberforce, the health of Mr. Rich- 
mond began to decline, although he 
continued the. regular discharge of his 
favourite duties till within a few weeks 
of his death. He departed on 8th May, 
1827, leaving behind him the charac- 
ter of a faithful and zealous Christian, 
in all the domestic, social, and minis- 


' terial relations he sustained. 
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A celebrated evangelical divine, was 
born on 20th September, 1714, at 
Hartlepool, in Durham. His father 
was one of the French Protestant refu- 
gees who fled to this country on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes—and 
being a person of strong and ardent 
piety, made it a habitual object of his 
parental solicitude and care to educate 
his son in those principles of religion 
which he himself valued far more than 
liberty or life. William was sent to the 
academy of Houghton-le-spring, which, 
in accordance with the will of the 
founder, Bernard Gilpin, combined the 
benefits of a Christian with a literary 
education—and there he acquired that 
stock of knowledge which qualified him 
for his career of public usefulness. His 
parents having destined him for the 
Church of England, an arrangement 
which coincided with his own earnest 
desires, he was entered a student first 
of Hertford, and afterwards of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. Having 
passed the previous examinations in 
October, 1737, he was ordained a dea- 
con and appointed curate of Loe 
Trenchard, in Devonshire. Whilst resi- 
dent in that obscure place, he first 
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appeared as an author, by entering the 
lists to refute some erroneous and un- 
scriptural tenets which it appeared to 
him Bishop Warburton had advanced 
in his ‘‘ Divine Legation of Moses.” 
This publication raised him from obscu- 
rity into fame, and led to his rapid pro- 
motion. He was chosen lecturer of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopgate,—the next year 
lecturer of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-west, 
and in the year following that, he was 
appointed assistant morning preacher of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. The 
fervour of his piety, the high strain of 
his evangelical sentiments, united to his 
impressive eloquence, gained him great 
popularity as a preacher, and attracted 
vast crowds every Sabbath to his 
The consequence was, that the 
sticklers for the cold, frigid, essay-style 
of preaching raised violent clamours 
and a strong opposition against him. 
The rector having refused him the fur- 
ther use of the pulpit, Mr. Romaine ap- 
pealed to the Court of King’s Bench, 
and the decision, while it deprived him , 
of one of his lectureships, maintained 
him in the other, with a salary of £18 
per annum. But the opposition was 
far from having now terminated. For 
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the church officers, entering into the 
views of their superior, determined to 
annoy him in every possible way, by 
refusing to open the doors till seven 
o’clock, instead of half-past six, and 
also to light the church, so that he was 
obliged to preach by the aid of one 
candle,—till the Bishop of London, Dr. 
Terrick, hearing of those scandalous 
violations of decorum, interfered and 
guaranteed him in the quiet discharge 
of his ministerial duties for the space 
of six years—at the end of that period 
he obtained the curacy of St. Olaves. 
In 1755, after having entered into the 
bonds of matrimony with Miss Price, 
a very pious as well as accomplished 
lady, he obtained two valuable prefer- 
ments, first, the rectory of St. Andrew, 
Wardrobe, and afterwards of St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, both of which he continued 
to hold as long as he lived. 

Mr. Romaine was distinguished by 
his liberal and extensive charity—and 
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in ali Christian and philanthropic insti- 
tutions, particularly the Royal Humane 
Society, and the Bible Society, for the 
distribution of the Word of Life amongst 
soldiers and sailors—he took an active 
part as a director. 

Like Enoch, he walked with God, and 
he anticipated the hour of his depar- 
ture with all the calm composure of a 
son who was going from one place to 
another to visit his father and family. 
He died on 28th July, 1795, and was 
buried in Blackfriars Church.—Mr. 
Romaine was a very popular writer, 
and his works are still held in high 
estimation in the circles of pious and 
devout Christians. The best known of 
all his numerous publications are his 
‘‘ Life of Faith,’’ ‘‘ Walk of Faith,” and 
“ Triumph of Faith’”—an excellent edi- 
tion of which was published by Collins 
of Glasgow, to which Dr. Chalmers pre- 
fixed an introductory essay. 


LADY RACHEL RUSSEL, 


Second daughter of the Earl of South- 
ampton, and widow of Lord Vaughan, 
became, in 1667, the wife of the cele- 
brated Lord William Russel, and for 
the period of sixteen years their union 
was the source of pure and uninterrupt- 
ed conjuyal. felicity. The affectionate 
zeal with which she helped him amid 
his many troubles, and the extraordi- 
nary magnanimity she displayed after 
his death, have enrolled her name 
amongst the best and worthiest hero- 
ines of British story. Lord William 
having been refused the assistance of 
counsel at his trial was obliged to de- 
fend his own cause; and, on being 
sneeringly asked, if he wished to have 
an amanuensis to take notes for use, 
he meekly replied, ‘‘ My wife is here, 
and she can do it.’? Her character 
rose with the emergency. With un- 
ruffled calmness she sat during that 
most trying scene; and, after his con- 
demnation—while using every exertion 
—applying in every quarter to procure 
a mitigation of the sentence—while she 


nobly offered to go with him into per- 
petual exile, if his life were only spared 
—she never for an instant harboured the 
idea of his earning his preservation at 
the expense of his honour and princi- 
ples. Well might Lord Russel say, as 
he is reported to have said, ‘‘ There was 
a signal Providence of God in giving 
him such a wife, where there was birth, 
fortune, great understanding, great re- 
ligion, and great kindness to him.” 
When the dreaded moment arrived 
for saying the last wild word, fare- 
well! her heroic mind, firmly estab- 
lished by faith on the rock of ages, 
enabled her to sustain the shock, 
and to bid him a last adieu with- - 
out betraying the weakness of a tear. 
These extraordinary and protracted ef- 
forts, however, to bear up under her 
heavy trials, were followed after Lord 
William’s death with a mental collapse; 
and she would have sunk altogether, 
had it not been for the energy of faith 
which enabled her to overcome equally 
nature and the world. She survived 
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her noble partner for the long period of 
forty years, which she occupied in con- 
stantly performing works of piety and 
benevolence. Her whole conduct was 
‘iufluenced by faith in Christ, which, 
making her a new creature, produced 
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in her a lively concern both for the 
glory of God, and the good of her fel- 
low-creatures. Her letters, which do 
honour equally to her understanding 
and her heart, can be read by none 
without interest and edification. 


SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. 


Tt cannot be ascertained, with any de- 
gree of certainty, where and when this 
eminent individual was born, except 
thati he was a native of Teviotdale. 
His early display of superior talents, 
_ and fondness for books led his parents 
to dedicate him to the office of the mi- 
nistry—the highest object of ambition 
amongst the pious peasantry of Scot- 
land two centuries ago. In further- 
ance of this design, he was sent, i 
1617, to the University of Edin- 
burgh; and to such high distinction 
did he rise by his acquirements in clas- 
sical literature, that in six years after 
he entered college, he was appointed 
Professor of Humanity. That situation, 
however, he did not long retain; for 
having, with unbroken assiduity, prose- 
cuted the private study of theology, he 
obtained licence, and, in 1627, was 
ordained minister of the parish of 
Anwoth, in the Stewarty of Kir- 
cudbright. His appointment gave uni- 
versal satisfaction to all classes in the 
parish—and with good reason ;—for 
almost from the first day of his settle- 
ment, we have the testimony of his 
celebrated contemporary, Livingstone, 
that “he was the instrument of much 
good among a poor ignorant people, 
many of whom he brought to the know- 
ledge and practice of religion.” His 
fame spread far and wide, and he en- 
joyed for a while a continuance of un- 
clouded prosperity. But ere long a 
succession of family bereavements—the 
death of his wife—the loss of all his 
children — and, last of all, a violent 
fever, that reduced himself to the verge 
of the grave—these heavy and long- 
continued trials severely exercised his 
faith. During all this season of pas- 
toral and domestic affliction, he derived 


great comfort from the Christian kind- 
ness of Lady Kenmure; and the letters 
that he wrote to that Christian lady, 
and which contain so rich treasures 
of Christian piety and _ experience, 
are still prized amongst the most valu- 
able monuments of Scottish theology. 

Rutherford had fallen on evil times ; 
and, being a decided advocate of Pres- 
bytery, he was, from his high character 
and talents, peculiarly obnoxious to 
the friends and minions of Charles II. 
Having been summoned before a high 
Commission Court, first at Wigton, and 
shortly after at Edinburgh, he was 
brought to a trial, which lasted for 
three days, and in which charges of the 
most extravagant nature were brought 
against him. On minds so deeply preju- 
| diced as were those of his judges, no evi- 
dence he had adduced could be expected 
to make any favourable impression; and 
accordingly, sentence of condemnation 
was pronounced against this youthful 
and unflinching servant of God, by 
which he was deposed from his minis- 
terial office, and confined within the 
town of Aberdeen during his Majesty’s 
pleasure. Aberdeen was chosen as 
the place of his exile, because it was 
the stronghold of Prelacy and Armi- 
nianism; and as all the leading citi- 
zens entertained violent hostility to 
Presbytery, Rutherford lived there ‘‘ the 
prisoner of the Lord.” 

When the struggle of the Presby- 
terians had issued in the happy result 
of restoring Presbytery to be the es- 
tablished form of religion in Scotland, 
Rutherford returned to the pastoral 
charge at Anwoth; and, when the na- 
tional covenant was renewed through 
different parts of the country, as was 
| customary in former times for the defence 
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of religion in Scotland, Rutherford was 
chosen as the fittest person to preach in 
the High Church of Glasgow, prepara- 
tory to the performance of the solemn 
ceremony in that city. The General 
Assembly of 1638, so famous in the 
annals of the Church of Scotland, after 
hearing the grounds on which Ruther- 
ford and other ministers had been de- 
posed by the High Commission Court, 
solemnly restored those ministers both 
to their ministerial stations, as well as 
to their respective parishes. 

The reputation of Mr. Rutherford 
was now so high that his services were 
simultaneously, and with keen rivalry, 
sought for by the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh to be minister of a church in 
that metropolis, and by the senatus of 
St. Andrews to be Professor of Divinity 
in that university. The Commission 
preferred the claims of the latter; and, 
although petitions were sent both by 
the parishioners of Anwoth, and the 
county gentlemen of Galloway, against 
his removal, the General Assembly 
deemed it their duty to confirm the 
sentence of the Commission. As Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Rutherford was 
exceedingly useful, as he was pre-emi- 
nently qualified, for the office. A higher 
proof of the confidence his brethren re- 
posed in him cannot be given, than that 
he was chosen by the Assembly one of 
the Scots Commissioners to the General 
Assembly of Divines, held at Westmin- 
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ster. On this mission, he resided in 
London during four years, and took a 
prominent part in the discussion of the 
questions proposed for consideration in 
that venerable convocation. All the 
time which he could spare from the 
public business at Westminster, was 
spent in the composition of various 
controversial works, one of the most 
celebrated of which was Lex Rex—the 
Law and the King. On his return to 
Scotland, in 1647, Rutherford was 
made Principal of the New, or St. 
Mary’s College. In this capacity the 
duty devolved on him, when Charles 
IL, after his coronation at Scone, 
passed through St. Andrews, to deliver 
a Latin oration, in which he dwelt on 
the duty of kings. At the restoration, 
when the ‘‘act rescissory” annulled the 
decrees of all the Parliaments, which, 
since 1638, had restored Presbytery, 
a person who had acted so conspicuous 
a part as Rutherford could not escape. 
His book, Lex Rex, was burned by the 
hands of the common hangman—he 
was deposed from his ministerial and 
collegiate oftices—his stipend confis- 
cated—he was imprisoned, and ordered 
to be tried for high treason. But his 
declining health soon put him in the 
place where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
In an enviably happy and devotional 
frame of mind the great and good 
Rutherford died 19th March, 1661. 
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The highly esteemed commentator, was 
born on 16th February, 1747, at Bray- 
toft, a small farm-house, in Lincolnshire. 
His father, who was a grazier, lived in 
respectable though not affluent circum- 
stances; and having a family of no less 
than thirteen children, several of whom 
were sons, he was ambitious of breeding 
one of them to a profession. The eldest, 
to whom that honour was destined, was 
educated and bound apprentice to a sur- 
geon; but he having fallen a victim to 
his professional zeal during a malignant 


epidemic, Thomas, the tenth child, was, 


from his fondness for books, selected to 
fill the place of his deceased brother, 
and to gratify his father’s wishes by 
embracing a medical life. The first step 
was to obtain a liberal education, and . 
afterwards he added to his other branches 
the knowledge of a little Latin. He was, 
at the age of sixteen, bound apprentice 
to a surgeon and apothecary at Alford, 
eight miles north of Braytoft. Here 
Thomas might have enjoyed favourable 
opportunities of acquiring a knowledge 
of medicine, had he conducted himself - 
to the satisfaction of his master ; but by. 
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his gross misbehaviour, he forfeited all 
confidence, and, at the end of two 
months, was dismissed with disgrace. 
Returning home, he was employed in 
the labours of the farm. His father, 
disappointed and incensed, subjected him 
to a most rigorous discipline—assigning 
him most burdensome duties, and treat- 
ing him as on a level with the most 
menial servants, at one time tending 
the sheep, at another following the 
plough. Pride and passion, stimulated 
by the observations of the base and un- 
principled labourers with whom he was 
daily associated, made Thomas reckless. 
Though deeply steeped in vice, he had 
frequent and strong convictions of sin— 
though mineling with low and degraded 
companions, he yet cherished day-dreams 
of going to the university, and entering 
the church. At length, disgusted with 
this mode of life, he determined to throw 
off his shepherd’s frock, and to consult 
a clergyman at Boston, with whom he 
had some acquaintance, and who, after 
a short interview, encouraged him to 
prosecute his views towards the minis- 
try. He had many obstacles, however, 
to surmount—the want of means—the 
opposition of his father—the rebukes of 
his relatives—the ridicule of the neigh- 
bours, both clerical and lay, at his pre- 
sumptuous boldness; yet his energetic 
mind triumphed over every difficulty ; 
and having passed with great credit 
through his previous examinations, he 
obtained ordination from Dr. Green, 
bishop of Lincoln, on 20th September, 
1772. But though possessing a com- 
petent share of Latin and Greek, and 
well read in the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, he was a stranger to the Gospel 
scheme; nay, so far as he had any reli- 
gious system at all, he was almost a 
Socinian and Pelagian, and wholly Ar- 
minian: and yet, in this state of mind, 
so inwardly unfit for the sacred office, 
negligent of prayer and unacquainted 
with the truth, he scrupled not to sub- 
scribe the articles, and enter on the 
duties of the holy ministry. Being 
settled in Stoke, and a curacy in Buck- 
inghamshire, he followed assiduously the 
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regular routine of duty—applied himself 
earnestly in private to extend his know- 
ledge of the original languages of Scrip- 
ture, and read much on subjects of 


| speculative divinity. But, alas! at this 


time he was a Socinian, still destitute of 
personal religion, and prone to ridicule 
evangelical sentiments as irrational and 
fanatical. Mr, Newton of Olney hap- 
pened to be his nearest neighbour; and 
the devoted attentions which that man 
of God paid to two aged parishioners of 
Stoke, who lay at the point of death, 
while he himself had been neglectful of 
all pastoral visits to the sick and the 
aged, forced on him a painful contrast 
between his own practice and that of 
the pious minister of Olney. A sermon 
of Mr. Newton’s, which he heard on a 
week-day evening, and which Mr. Scott 
fancied was addressed directly to him, 
made an impression which neither time 
nor change of circumstances could efface. 
He sought the personal acquaintance of 
Mr. Newton—entered on a new and earn- 
est course of religious inquiry ; and the 
result was, through the blessing of God, 
a complete change both of sentiments 
and conduct. In the case of Mr. Scott, 
conversion was not a sudden and mighty 
transition from darkness to light,—it 
was a slow and gradual change; for, 
from the logical cast of his mind, he 
made his way step by step to a full and 
consistent knowledge of the Gospel: 
and the struggles he had to maintain 
against long-cherished forms of error— 
the mental process by which he arrived 
at a just perception of the doctrines of 
revelation—he has described in an in- 
teresting tract, “‘The Force of Truth,” 
—a tract which obtained an immense 
circulation, and has proved most bene- 
ficial in effecting the spiritual enlight- 
enment of thousands, The strength of 
the argument lies not only in showing 
that the language of Scripture, when 
rightly interpreted, does teach what are 
called Evangelical doctrines, but that 
the cordial belief of those doctrines na- 
turally and necessarily leads to the love 
and practice of all good works. The 
force of truth was strongly exemplified 
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in Mr. Scott’s personal character and 
life; for, from the moment that he was 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, 
he became a new man, as distinguished 
for piety and spirituality, for Christian 
faithfulness and consistency, both in his 
private and official capacity, as he had 
formerly been the reverse. On the re- 
moval of Mr. Newton to the metropolis, 
in 1781, he succeeded him in the curacy 
of Olney. And after remaining four 
years in that situation, he accepted an 
offer of the chaplaincy to the Lock 
Hospital, with a salary of only £80, 
which small income was, however, soon 
increased, by his appointment to a Sun- 
day morning and a week-day lectureship 
in the city. His connection with the 
Lock exposed him to a series of pecu- 
liar trials and difficulties, which he con- 
tended against with Christian fortitude ; 
and although he had frequently wished to 
be released from the duties of that place, 
yet no proper opporturity occurred with 
which his conscience was satisfied, as 
indicating the will of Providence, till a 
vacancy in Aston-Sandford, which was 
in the gift of an Olney parishioner, paved 
the way for his removal to that rural 
parish, in the spring of 1803. 

Mr. Scott was a voluminous author. 
Besides many occasional sermons, which 
he had preached in the behalf of the 
various Missionary societies, he pub- 
lished a volume of *‘ Essays on Important 
Subjects”—‘t Remarks on the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s Refutation of Calvinism.” But 
his great work is his Commentary on 
the Bible, which, published originally 
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|in numbers, was begun on 2d January, 
/1788, and finished 2d June, 1792. 
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‘The capital excellency,’? says Mr. 
Horne, ‘‘ of this valuable and immense 
undertaking, consists in the following 
out more closely than any other the fair 
and adequate meaning of every part of 
Scripture without regard to the niceties 
of human systems: it is, in every sense 
of the expression, a Scriptural comment. 
It has likewise a further and stronger 
recommendation in its originality, that 
every part of it has been sought out by 
the author for himself—not borrowed 
from others. The later editions, indeed, 
are enriched with brief and valuable 
quotations from several writers of credit ; 
but the substance of the work is entirely 
his own. It is not a compilation, it is 
an original production, in which you 
have the deliberate judgment of a mas- 
culine and independent mind on all the 
points of Holy Scripture.” 

For several years previous to his 
death, Mr. Scott had felt his bodily in- 
firmities gradually increasing. During 
his last illness, he was subject to fits 
of painful melancholy and gloomy de- 
pression, arising chiefly, however, from 
bodily disease ; for his hope of final vic- 
tory through the Saviour seldom wavered. 
His closing scene, notwithstanding those 
transient clouds, was worthy of his Chris- 
tian character and hopes. Towards the 
end his mind cleared, enjoying a calm 
and settled tranquillity; and, by his 
happy death-bed, all that he had taught 
and done, was sealed by his dying tes- 
timony and his dying example. 


JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D., 


Was born at Sheffield in 1774. Where 
he obtained the common branches of 
education is unknown, but the highest 
and most important part—the education 
of the heart—was carefully conducted 
under the auspices of his pious parents, 
in whose house he breathed an atmos- 
phere of piety, and was' subjected to the 
daily influence of family arrangements, 
which connected his earliest associations 
with the duties and enjoyments of Chris- 


tianity. This pious training produced, 
as it generally does, the happiest fruits 


in the progressive development of their. 


son’s character,—for his parents enjoyed 
the high satisfaction of perceiving that 
he exhibited unequivocal evidences of 
genuine piety—accompanied by most 
gratifying indications of superior talents, 
and an ardent thirst for knowledge. His 
father’s business as a bookseller enabled 
him to supply John with abundance 
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of books, as well as to direct his course | 


of reading in a right and useful channel; 
and belonging, as he himself did, to the 
Congregational Nonconformists, he early 
introduced his son to an acquaintance 
with the .works of the great Puritan 
divines, as well as with the productions 
of those modern masters in literature 
and science who have contributed so 
much to elevate the standard of know- 
ledge and refine the public taste. By a 
study of the one, he was early confirmed 
in the principles of non-conformity, 
while from the other he derived a liberal 
and expansive tone of sentiment. By 
availing himself of the facilities for 


mental improvement which his father’s | 


occupation afforded, he had accumulated 
a vast store of miscellaneous and ac- 
curate knowledge; and when the time 
came for making choice of a profession, 
there was none whose duties seemed to 
be so much in accordance with his 
pious character and studious habits as 
that of the Christian ministry. Having 
obtained the cordial concurrence and 
sanction of his parents, his education 
thenceforth received a specific direction, 
and while still very young, he entered 
a student at Rotherham College, under 
the superintendence of the eminently 
able and learned Dr, Edward Williams. 
During his course of study at that insti- 
tution, his scholarship was so far above 
the average standard of attainments, 
that, on the completion of his term, he 
was appointed to the office of classical 
tutor in that academy ; and so satisfac- 
tory was the manner in which his official 
duties at Rotherham were performed, 
that in 1800 he was invited to conduct 
the teaching of the classes in the more 
important College of Homerton. His 
character and qualifications as a public 
teacher having here fuller scope for 
development, he acquired a great acces- 
sion of fame; and, being well known to 
combine great proficiency in the litera- 
ture of classical antiquity with extensive 
and profound attainments in divinity, 
he was shortly after promoted to the 
theological chair. From the moment of 
his elevation to that important office, he 
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considered it a sacred duty to render all 
his talents and acquisitions subservient 
to the high end of training well-fur- 
nished young men for the work of the 
ministry ; and knowing that they only 
can teach others who themselves excel, 
he entered on a course of study, the 
wide range of which embraced the 
whole field of human knowledge—theo- 
logy, however, always occupying the 
first and most important rank in his 
views, and being, like Joseph’s sheaf, 
the science to which all others were 
made to bow. From an early period 
he had cherished a desire to produce a 
work on some controverted point of 
doctrine, which might become a standard 
authority on the subject, and circum- 
stances occurred to furnish an occasion 
for the production of a learned and 
masterly treatise on the most funda- 
mental article of our holy faith. In 
the early period of Dr. Smith’s career, 
the feelings of the religious community 
were deeply offended by the writings of 
Priestley, who denied both the divinity 
and the atonement of Christ; and the 
resignation of Belsham, who, from being 
a Calvinistic Dissenter, had withdrawn 
into the ranks of Socinians, and pub- 
lished his reasons in his ‘‘ Calm En~ 
quiry,” had opened afresh the wound 
which the attacks of the former had in- 
flicted on the orthodoxy of the country. 
Dr. Smith, who was eminently qualified 
for the task, immediately entered the 
lists as the champion of the old and 
established faith, although his plan 
had been formed before the appearance 
of Belsham’s Enquiry. His work ere 
long was published, and its appearance 
was hailed by the religious public with 
gratitude and admiration, as supplying 
the aid which the emergency demanded. 
Its vast learning, and extensive range 
of illustration—the soundness of its posi- 
tions—the extreme accuracy of all its 
statements—the power and logical ar- 
rangement of its arguments—and the 
historical tableau it exhibits of the doc- 
trinal views of the Church for a succes- 
sion of ages, together with the candour 
and courtesy uniformly maintained to- 
26 
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wards opponents, stamped it as a work 
of sterling merit, and of the highest 
value. It was admitted as a text-book 
into the English universities, circulated 
extensively at home and abroad, and 
was acknowledged by Dr. Dwight of 
Yale College, America, transmitting to 
the author from that eminent institution 
the honorary diploma of D.D. This 
great work of Dr. Smith was, in 1813, 
followed by a small volume of a similar 
kind, consisting of four discourses on 
the priesthood of Christ. It is distin- 
guished by the same intellectual and 
literary characteristics, and fully sus— 
tained the high reputation of its author 
as a dogmatic divine. 

Dr. Smith now directed his researches 
into a somewhat different,—though in- 
teresting and important,—field of in- 
quiry. Fond of science, his attention and 
interest had been early awakened by the 
progress of geology, and his penetrating 
mind, anticipating the apparent collision 
between its wonderful discoveries and the 
Mosaic account of the creation, he had 
been from time to time in the habit of 
directing the attention of his students 
to the subject. The Committee of the 
Congregational Lectures invited him to 
deliver a course of lectures, for the pur- 
pose of showing ‘‘ The Relation between 
the Holy Scriptures and some parts of 
Geological Science.” Though the call 
was a sudden one, he lost no time in 
preparing himself for the important 
duty ; and the lectures, which were 
delivered in 1839, were afterwards given 
to the world in the form of a separate 
treatise. The book displays an intimate 
familiarity with the results of geological 
research, as well as with the original 
language of the Scripture. It exhibits, 
moreover, a pure love of truth, no less 
than a firm and independent adoption 
of it, in spite of popular and deep-rooted 
prejudices in the minds of multitudes of 
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the most pious in the land; and although 
we may not be prepared to receive every 
proposition and statement as correct, yet . 
few can doubt that the author has been 
fully successful in showing that the Serip- 
ture, when rightly interpreted, presents 
no obstacle in the way of admitting all 
that geology has announced. This 
work received testimonies of high ap- 
proval from the most competent judges, 
and procured for its author the honour 
of being elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Dr. Smith, while professor at Homer- 
ton, at the same time officiated as 
minister in the Congregational Chapel 
at Hackney, and in the place where 
Priestley, Price, and others, had muti- 
lated Christianity by teaching the errors 
of Socinianism, he preached for forty- 
six years the pure and saving truths of 
the Gospel. He was not a popular 
preacher in the common meaning of the 
term. He indulged in no glittering ima- 
gery, and took no rhetorical flights. But 
he was an able expounder of the Word, 
and delivered well-considered discourses 
to a people able to appreciate his talents 
and learning. 

Dr, Smith, after labouring fifty years 
as a professor, resigned his theological 
chair in 1850, and at a public break- 
fast, to which he was invited by 
his friends, received a gratifying and 
most honourable testimonial, in the form 
of a £2,600 subscription for the aid of 
divinity students, to be called the Smith 
scholarships. 

Dr. Smith became, in his latter days, 
completely deaf, and was cut off from 
the enjoyment of society, and even all 
power of communicating with his fa- 
mily. But on any of his friends writing 
to him, or pointing to a verse of the 
Bible, his uniformly mild features were 
lighted up with a smile of benignity. 
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Of Andover. This eminent man, whose| ture in the nineteenth century, was a 


name is identified with the progress of| native of Massachusets, 


His father, 


Biblical Criticism and Sacred Litera-| who was a small farmer, intended to — 
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rear his son in the same mode of life, 
and, in point of fact, did keep him en- 
gaged in the daily toils of agriculture 
until he had reached his fourteenth 
year. But the strong bias of nature 
pointed to a more intellectual occupa- 
tion; and, as it has been often observed, 
that where there is a will there is a way, 
so young Stuart ere long found an op- 
portunity of exchanging the condition 
of a peasant for studies more congenial 
to his taste. From a very early 
period he had been distinguished by a 
precocious development of his powers, 
as well as by an ardent thirst for know- 
ledge. At the age of four, he read 
a book of ballads, which kindled in him 
a life-long passion for works of imagi- 
nation, and at twelve, he devoured 
“Edwards on the Will” with intelli- 
gent avidity. At the age of fifteen, he 
conceived the idea of qualifying for a 
college education, and, accordingly, 
he began during the intervals of field 
labour to learn the elementary parts of 
Latin, and so great was his quickness 
of apprehension and powers of memory, 
that in three days he acquired a know- 
ledge of the grammar sufficient to fit 
him forjoining a class of several months 
standing. Repairing to Yale College, 
his character for piety, as well as 
literary attainments brought him under 
the notice, and procured for him the 
personal friendship of the celebrated 
President Dwight. His views having 
been first directed towards the bar, he 
afterwards relinquished the study of the 
law for that of divinity, and, having 
obtained license, was ordained in Janu- 
ary, 1806, pastor of the Centre Church 
- in Newhaven, where his ministry was 
eminently successful, till it was termin- 
ated by his appointment to the chair of 
Sacred Literature in the Thevlogical 
Seminary of Andover, Though possess- 
ing a decided predilection for philology, 
his knowledge at the time of his ap- 
pointment was extremely limited, but 
he applied himself to the study with 
such indefatigable industry, that in two 
years he had prepared a Hebrew Gram- 
mar, set up the types of the most part 
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with his own hands, and taught the 
printers, who were ignorant of that 
language, the knowledge of their own 
art. Desirous of availing himself of 
the treasures of Biblical Criticism, which 
were locked up in the works of the 
great German scholars, he commenced 
the study of this language, and not only 
prosecuted the study with characteris~ 
tic ardour himself, but recommended it 
to his students, amid the deep and gen- 
eral discontent of his brethren in the 
church, who dreaded an inundation of 
German rationalism. In detailing the 
sequel of Mr. Stuart’s history, we avail 
ourselves of the narrative appended to 
the sermon preached by his colleague, 
Professor Park, on occasion of the 
funeral. “The time of his triumph, 
however, at length came, when the 
long secret and growing influence of 
Unitarian sentiments sought publicity 
with the Baltimore sermon, and Pro- 
fessor Stuart published his letter to Dr. 
Channing. The first edition was ex- 
hausted within a week. Two other 
editions quickly followed. His friends 
acknowledged their error in resisting 
his German progress; .they saw its im- 
portance to the Church. Before his day 
scarcely an American Divine was ac- 
quainted with German literature. He 
made it common. With a great sum 
he obtained for us this freedom. For it 
he endured a great fight of afflictions. 
‘© At this period Professor Stuart 
entered upon a career of unexampled 
popularity as a teacher and a scholar. 
The admiration of his classes was often 
excessive. No theological teacher in 
the land ever attracted so many pupils. 
The number of his scholars has been 
over 1500. More than seventy of his 
pupils have been presidents and profes- 
sors of literary institutions, and more 
than 100 missionaries to the heathen. 
“The great work of Professor Stuart 
was that of redeeming theology from an 
iron-handed metaphysics, disenthralling 
the free meaning of the Bible from 
slavery to an artificial logic. His 
constant maxim was ‘‘the Bible is the 
only rule of faith and practice.” If he 
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sometimes disparaged theological sys- 
tems, it was to exalt above them the 
system of John and Paul. In private life, 
Professor Stuart, though not a faultless 
character, was held in high and uni- 
versal respect. It is no common virtue 
which is honoured in the farmer’s cot- 
tage of the town where he had lived for 
two and forty years, and which is 
venerated by missionaries of the cross 
on Lebanon, and at Damascus. I have 
heard him praised by Tholuck, Nean- 
der, Henderson, and Chalmers—by an 
Trish labourer, and a servant boy—and 
by the families before whose windows 


he has taken his daily walks for almost 
half a century. Professor Stuart had 
been for some time drooping, and his 
enfeebled constitution was insufficient 
to resist the shocks of another winter. 
Some little time ago he had been thrown 
down by a running cart, and his arm 
severely injured, if not broken; the in- 
fluenza afterwards seized him, and super- 
induced a typhoid fever, under which he 
sank in the course of a week. 

‘¢ The last exercises and expressions 
of the deceased were a fitting close to 
such an honourable and useful life. 
When asked if he retained his confi- 
dence in the great system of doctrine 
he had so long taught, his emphatic 


answer was ‘ Yes.’ When asked if he 
had any doubts, he replied, ‘No. I 
have long since learned that feelings in 
religious experience are deceptive. I 
look mainly to my life for my evidence. 
I think my first aim in life has been to 
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glorify God, and that I have been 
ready to labour and suffer for him.’ 
When he heard a hope expressed that 
his sickness might not be unto death, 
he replied, ‘ Unto the glory of God, but 
unto death. I am prepared to die. 
Lord have mercy! But thy will be 
done.’ ” 

The funeral services took place in the 
Seminary Chapel, into which the body 
was borne by a procession of students, 
and where the affecting discourse was 
pronounced, from which the above ex- 
traci is taken :— 

‘t The religious services of the funeral 
being ended, a solemn and affecting 
scene followed. The lid of the coffin 
was raised, and friends came forward 
to take their final leave. First ap- 
proached the venerable Dr. Woods, and 
looked for the last time upon the fea- 
tures of his late associate and brother; 
pupils, clergymen, friends, neighbours, 
and thronging groups of young men 
followed, ‘until the winter’s sun ap- 
proached his setting, and his slanting 
rays through the windows diffused a 
sombre and fitting light over the lessen- 
ing number within. A wide pathway 
had been shovelled through the deep 
snow from the chapel to the burial 
ground, and the procession followed the 
body to the grave. It was a sad and 
silent farewell that we gave as we 
passed one by one through piles of snow 
and frozen clods, and looked down upon 
the lowly bed of the Father of Biblical 
Philology.” 


EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


\ 
Distinguished for his attainments in 
science, and still more for the eccentri- 
city of his theological tenets, was a 
native of Sweden, having been born at 
Stockholm on 29th January, 1688. His 
father, who was Bishop of Skara, in 
West Gothland, carefully instructed him 
in the principles of the Lutheran Church ; 
and being a man of great piety as well 
as intelligence, made it an object of his 


ligion. From the domestic education 
received in his father’s house, Emmanuel 
was sent to school, where he made rapid 
and extensive progress in classical litera- 
ture; and by the publication of a Latin 
poem, entitled ‘* Ludus Heliconins, sive 
Carmina Miscellanea,” he earned a pre- 
cocious reputation as a youth of genius 
as well as learning. At a later period, 
he pursued his studies at the Northern — 


paternal concern to imbue the mind of | University of Upsala; and when he had 


his son with early impressions of re- 


completed the usual curriculum, he re- a 
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solved, as a means of further improve- 
ment, to travel through some of the 
principal countries of Europe. In 1710 
he set out on this tour, and during 
the four following years visited the 
Universities of Germany, Holland, 
France, and England. On his return 
to his native country, with a mind richly 
stored with scientific knowledge, he soon 
distinguished himself as the first philo- 
sopher of his day; and his reputation 
was still further increased by the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘Dedalus Hyperboreus,” 
a work composed of essays and miscel- 
laneous articles on various questions in 
mathematics and physical science. His 
fame as a scientific and mechanical phi- 
losopher attracted the notice of his sove- 


reign, Charles XII., by whom he was; 


appointed to the office of assessor ex- 
traordinary of his national board of 
mines, and, in conjunction with Polheim, 
inspector of public works. In the dis- 
charge of his official duties he had full 
scope for the development of his mecha- 
nical genius, and as his skill in en- 
gineering was of the greatest use in 
aiding the warlike operations of his 
royal master, he accompanied Charles 
in the Norwegian expedition. At the 
siege of Frederickshall, he rendered im- 
portant service by the invention of ma- 
chinery which transported two fine 
large boats and a sloop over a district 
of country more than fourteen English 
miles in extent, and intersected by 
tugged precipices and difficult defiles. 
Deprived of his royal patron, who fell 
in that siege, Swedenborg enjoyed the 
favour of Queen Eleonora, who, in 1718, 
ascended the throne of her celebrated 
brother. By her, his services being 
deemed worthy of a public reward, he 
was raised to the rank of nobility, on 
which occasion he changed his name 
from Swedberg to Swedenborg, and un- 
der that title took his seat in the trien- 
nial assembly of the States. It does 
not fall within our province to follow his 
 earecr as a man of science, or to notice 
in succession the publication of his vari- 
ous philosophical, medical, and minera- 
logical works, which, having been col- 
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lected in 1718, occupy three folio 
volumes. Suftice it to state, that their 
scientific merits were such as to procure 
for their author a European reputation ; 
and they are, it is said, remarkable as 
showing that at least in medical science 
he anticipated some of the greatest dis- 
coveries of modern times. It is in his 
religious character that we are to con- 
template him ; and it appears from the 
whole tenor of his life and writings, that 
from his earliest years he had a strong 
and vivid apprehension of the being and 
claims of God. Devout contemplation 
occupied much of his attention, and 
from a cause which he has minutely 
described, he was Jed to suspend all his 
scientific works for labours of a more 
spiritual kind. ‘‘ Whatever worldly 
honour or advantage was derived from 
my former occupations,’? wrote he, 
‘*T hold to be matters of very low esti- 
mation, compared to the honour of the 
holy office to which I have been specially 
called by the Lord himself, who was 
graciously pleased to appear to me, his 
unworthy servant, in a personal appear- 
ance, in the year 1743, to disclose to 
mé a sight of the spiritual world, and 
enable me to converse with spirits and 
angels; and this privilege he has con- 
tinued till this day.” A pretension to 
extraordinary and direct communication 
with heaven no one before or since has 
made except the Arabian Prophet, or per- 
haps Joe Smith, the Mormonite. Whether 
this vision was real or imaginary, Swe- 
denborg showed his sincerity by resign- 
ing his various offices, retiring from 
public life, in 1747, and devoting him- 
self with enthusiastic ardour to the 
peculiar work which he believed had 
been assigned to him. His theological 
works, which are very numerous, for 
the convenient publication of which the 
resided occasionally in Sweden and in 
England, were originally written in 
Latin, but have been translated into 
English. The titles of them will suffi- 
ciently indicate their contents,—for one 
which o¢cupies twelve volumes is en- 
titled “The Secrets of Heaven,” another 
is a treatise on “ The White Horse in 
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the Revelation,” a third on the ‘‘ New 
Jerusalem,” a fourth on the ‘* Wisdom | 
of Angels,” and a fifth, “ The True 
Christianity.” In short, his works 
consist partly of his own peculiar inter- | 
pretations of Scripture, and partly of 
his alleged communications from the 
spiritual world. This religious enthu- 
siast died in an obscure lodging in Lon- 
don, in March, 1772, and his remains 
were interred in the Swedish Church, 
Prince’s Square. His followers have 
greatly increased both in number and | 
respectability since his death, and are, 
distinguished from other sects by the 
name of the New Jerusalem Church. | 
They believe the Scriptures, which how- 
ever, they take not in a literal, but a spi- 
ritual sense which was only first revealed ' 
to their founder. They hold peculiar! 
views concerning the person of Christ, | 
maintaining the identity between God 
and him—thus believing mm the unity of | 
the Divine Being,—but at the same | 
time they holda trinity, which, according ! 
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in their combined influence in hin—a 
confused mixture of Sabellianism and 


to redeem the world,’ but that this 
redemption consists in the subjection of 
evil spirits, and the formation of a new 
spiritual church. They believe that there 
is a universal influence from God into 
the soul of man, which Swedenborg 
compared to the rays of the sun diffused 
through the world. They believe in 
the existence of two worlds, the natu- 
ral and the spiritual, the latter corres- 
ponding exactly to the former—and 
that man on entering it is clothed with 
a light ethereal body. In short, the 
tenets of Swedenborg comprise a strange 
medley of ingenuity and fancy, of 
science and theology, of imaginary 
relations between the world of sense 
and the world of spirit—between the 
presert condition of man and his state 
after death—and the whole constitutes 
a system which charity, declining to 
brand it as imposture, would rather 
ascribe to the feryours of a heated ima- 


to them, consists in the divinity and hu- ! 
manity subsisting separately, and also 


gination. 
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Was son of a barber; and yet, by the 
force of his talents and the superiority 
of his character, he rose from the ob- 
scurity of that humble condition to the 
high dignity of a lord spiritual in Eng- 
land.. Born, in 1613, at Cambridge, 
he received his rudimentary education 
at the Grammar School of his native 
town; and, having resolved on taking 
orders in the Episcopal Church, entered 
a student at Caius’ College, Cambridge. 
His superior abilities and scholarship 
gained him the favourable opinion of 
Laud, who made him his chaplain, and 
afterwards appointed him to the rectory 
of Uppingham. Having been created 
Doctor in Divinity at Oxford, he was 


ment. While the parliamentary party 
was in the ascendant, Taylor, being de- 
prived of his benefice, withdrew into 
Wales, where, under the patronage of 
Lord Carbury, he was protected in the 
performance of ministerial duty, and 
was allowed the additional privilege of 
keeping a school for his support. He 
was at length interdicted from this 
office. His Lorgship afterwards re- 
ceived him into his house as his domes- 
tic chaplain; and, while residing in this 
dependent situation, he prepared most 


composition, copiousness of illustration, 
sublimity and reach of thought, have 
long ranked him amongst the English 


nominated, through the influence of his 
patron, Laud, to fill the office of chap- 
lain in ordinary to Charles I., whom he 
attended in some of the royalist cam- 
paigns, as well as assisted by writing 


Classics. Being a person of note, all 


Socinianism. They believe that he came’ 


of his discourses, which, for beauty of - 


his movements were watched, and he | 


was twice incarcerated by order of - 


Cromwell’s executive. But at the Re- 
storation his steadfast loyalty received 


in defence of the English Establish- | its reward in his appointment to the 
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bishopric of Down and Connor, and 
vice-chancellorship of Trinity College, 
Dublin. His literary works are nume- 
rous, the principal of which are the 
‘Golden Grove, or Manual of Daily 
Prayers; ’’ “ Ductor Dubitantium, or 
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Rule of Conscience ;”’ ‘+ Liberty of Pro- 
phesying;” and “ Holy Living and Dy- 


ing’’—the latter was composed for the 
use and comfort of Lady Carbury, who 
was looked upon as in a dying state. 
Bishop Taylor died in 1667. 


ANDREW THOMSON, D.D., 


One of the brightest ornaments of the | 


Church of Scotland in modern times, 
was a native of Dumfriesshire, having 
been born on 11th July, 1779, at San- 
quhar, of which parish his father was! 
at that time minister. At an early | 
period he displayed the germs of that 
natural vivacity and intellectual acute- 
ness—that open hearted frankness and | 
manly independence—which, when de- 
veloped in manhood, were so remarkable 
features of his character. Having made 
choice of the ministry as his future pro- | 
fession, his education was directed with 
an ultimate view to qualify him for its 
duties—but, although he had from his 
infancy been carefully instructed in the 

form of sound words, it was not till he | 
had become a student at the University 

of Edinburgh, that he was brought 

under decided impressions of religion. 

After his completion of the usual course 

of preparatory study, he was licensed in 

the beginning of 1802, to preach by the | 
Presbytery of Kelso; and on the follow- | 
ing March, ordained minister of the! 
parish of Sprouston, within the bounds 
of the same Presbytery. Mr. Thomson | 
in that situation enjoyed much happi- 
ness, which was further increased by his 
union with Miss Jane Carmichael of 
Greenock. His ministry was charac- 
terized by great activity; and_ his 
anxiety for the Christian instruction of 
the young in particular, was evinced by 
the preparation of his ‘‘ Catechism on 
the Lord’s Supper”—a production which 
is distinguished by its comprehensive- 
ness, as well as the accuracy of its! 
statements — and the extraordinary 
popularity of which at its first publica- 
tion, continues after the lapse of half a 
century as great as ever. Mr. Thom- 
son, during his collegiate course, had 


delighted in the opportunities for dialec- ‘ 
tic exercise, which the theological 
society afforded, and his fondness for 
public discussion, led him at an early 
period of his ministry, to take an active 
part in the business of the Church 
courts. The subjects that engaged his 
attention in the Presbytery of Kelso, 
were, indeed, for the most part of a 
merely local and temporary interest, 
but there he was gradually acquiring 
that knowledge and practical skill in 
debate that fitted him for the prominent 


| part he was destined to act on another 


and higher arena of the Church. 

After a residence of six years at 
Sprouston, Mr. Thomson was presented 
to the East Church, Perth—from which 
in avery short time, his rising fame 
occasioned his removal to the New Grey- 
friars’ Parish, Edinburgh. From the 
moment of his settlement in the metro- 
polis he assumed a high position as a 
preacher. The force of his talents, and 
the charms of his eloquence, attracted 


!numbers who had till that time been 


strangers to church-going habits—while 
the fervour of his instructions, with the 


| deep solemnity and searching character 


of his appeals to the conscience, were 
the means of opening the minds of 
others to attend to the things that were 
spoken to them. Dissatisfied with the 
prevalent style of preaching, which con- 
sisted either in jejune essays on morality, 


| or cold philosophical discussions of or- 


thodoxy, Mr. Thomson endeavoured 
to.give prominence in all his discourses 
to the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel ; 
and at the same time represent them as 
elements of vital importance in the for- 
mation of the Christian character and 
life. A growing interest in evangelical 


|truth was spread amongst the people, 
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and numerous were the testimonies 
borne to the power and usefalness of his 
ministry. 

Onachurch and parish being erected 
in 1814 in the New Town of Edinburgh, 
the magistrates, without any solicitation 
appointed Mr. Thomson to be the mini- 
ster. He accepted the invitation unani- 
mously given him, and although such 
a position was surrounded with difficul- 
ties more numerous and formidable than 
attached to any other parochial charge 
in the metropolis, he was not the man | 
to be daunted at the prospect of an 
arduous undertaking. Difficulties only 
called forth his natural energies into 
more striking display—and though he 
was appointed to minister in a congre- 
gation composed for the most part of 
the aristocracy, in a city where all the | 
principal citizens belong to one or other 
of the learned professions, he entered on 
its duties with the calm composure and 
settled purpose of a man conscious of 
powers adequate to the situation. The 
difficulty of forming and retaining a 
congregation in St. George’s, arose not 
so much from that church being placed 
at the western extremity of the city, 
and at that period almost in the fields, 
but from the class of inhabitants who 
dwelt in the district, and whose feelings 
and tastes were supposed to be greatly 
averse to the style of preaching Mr. 
Thomson was known to have adopted. 
Following his own independent course— 
he preached the doctrines of grace; and, 
although dissatisfaction was felt and 


strongly expressed for a time in many 
quarters, his character and eloquence 
ere long triumphed over all opposition, — 
prejudices were softened, suspicions were 
allayed, a numerous and attached con- 
gregation of the higher ranks gradually 
gathered around him, and evangelical 
religion, which had been thought of 
with dislike from being seen associated 
hitherto with intellectual weakness or 
vulgarity, commanded their respect, 
when it appeared, as in their minister, 
illustrated by great power of argument, 
and adorned by the graces of elocution. 
The fact is, Mr. Thomson completely 
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turned the tide, and by enlisting the 
sympathies of the educated classes in 
Edinburgh, he gave an impulse to the 
cause of evangelical truth throughout 
Scotland, the happy influence of which 
is felt at the present day. Perhaps no 
minister ever possessed a greater ascen- 
dancy over a people than he did over 
the congregation of St. George’s—and 
this extraordinary influence he gained 
not by flattering their humour, or 
making any unworthy compromise of 
his principles, but solely by manifesta- 
tion of the truth, commending himself 
to every man’s conscience. He possessed 
in a rare degree all the elements of 
great popularity. A clear and mascu- 
line intellect—a natural fluency of lan- 
guage—always simple and perspicuous 
—occasionally elegant and refined—an 
intimate knowledge of the human heart, 
which enabled him to make the most 
solemn and impressive appeals to the 
conscience—a voice of great compass 
and harmony—a manner of delivery 
energetic, yet calm, impassioned, yet 
restrained—these invested his public 
ministrations with an interest rarely 
equalled, never surpassed. Nor was it 
only his services in the pulpit that gave 
him so strong a hold over the affections 
of his people: His pastoral attentions 
and Christian sympathy in the time of 
sickness and in the house of mourning 
—his lively interest in the religious in- 
struction of the young, evinced by the 
Sabbath and week-day classes for his 
people—his solicitude for the education 
of the poor, in aid of which he pro- 
cured the erection of a parish school in 
Young-Street, where he taught daily 
for a time till he had trained the school- 
master to his own views, and for which 
he compiled a reading book —these . 
assiduities still more endeared him to his 

congregation. In private society, he 
was a man of the world in the best 
sense of the term. His general intelli- 
gence, and his promptitude in bringing 
out his knowledge as occasion required, 
his affability and open heartedness—his 
inexhaustible fund of wit and humour— 
and last, not least, his great skill in 
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music, made him welcome in every 
circle. 

Dr. Thomson, for he received the 
title of D.D. from the University of 
Aberdeen, took a prominent part in 
directing the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Church of Scotland. With the assist- 
ance of a few friends he started in 
August 1810, the ‘Edinburgh Chris- 
tian Instructor,” a monthly periodical, 
and of which he continued the indefati- 
gable editor, till his death. Both in 
the pages of this publication, and in the 
various ecclesiastical courts, he was the 
constant and unflinching advocate of 
every liberal and enlightened measure, 
that tended to secure sound and accep- 
table ministers, to maintain wholesome 
discipline, and correct abuses in all the 
forms and relations of the Church. For 
many years he was the acknowledged 
leader of the evangelical party, a position 
for which he was well fitted by his know- 
ledge of forms and his power of reason- 
ing—his splendid eloquence, and his 
promptitude in reply. Though often 
defeated by the force of numbers, he 

‘ was never dispirited, and his great 
talents commanded, while his generous 
nature won for him, the love of his 
opponents. He took a leading part 
also in many of the public charities and 
religious associations in Edinburgh. 
He long officiated as secretary to the 
Bible Society, and although, in the 
discussions which the Apocrypha ques- 
tion gave rise, he was betrayed into 
unwarrantable freedom and asperity of 
language, yet, it must be remembered 
that his provocation was great—and the 
services he rendered to the cause of pure 
circulation were invaluable. He took 
a deep interest in the progress of the 

measures relating to the abolition of 
negro-slavery. At a meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Society held in October, 
1830, in the Assembly Rooms, he rose 
in the body of the house after Jeffrey 
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and others had advocated their views of 
gradual emancipation—and in a strain 
of the most conviicing argument and 
overwhelming eloquence, maintained 
that slavery was intrinsically evil, and 
that nothing would do but immediate 
emancipation. The audience were strack 
as with an electric shock. ‘‘ Before 
he had concluded, the majority of the 
meeting was with him; the confi- 
dence of the directors of the society in 
the measures they had resolved to re- 
commend was shaken; and in the 
rapturous acclamations of a crowded 
assembly, he had the satisfaction of 
listening to the first echo, which Great 
Britain through all her provinces has 
sent back to the call of justice, human- 
ity, and religion, in behalf of the injured 
children of her colonies.” At a meeting 
held the following week, he enjoyed the 
satisfaction of finding his brother directors 
giving their unanimous support to his 
proposition, and he delivered on that 
occasion a speech, which as it was the 
last, has generally been reckoned the 
most splendid, effort of his genius. 

Dr. Thomson’s death was sudden. 
After attending a meeting of Presbytery, 
and taking his usual interest in the pro- 
ceedings, he walked home with a friend 
about five o’clock p.m., apparently in 
perfect health. He had reached his 
own door, but immediately on parting, 
he was observed to stagger and fall— 
and, although active measures were 
promptly taken with a view to restore 
animation, the vital-spark had fled. 
It is impossible to describe the sensa- 
tion which the unexpected calamity 
produced not in Edinburgh only, byt 
throughout the country. The funeral 
was attended by ministers who came — 
from the most distant parts of the ° 
Church, and the universal feeling 
amongst all denominations was, that 
‘¢a prince and a great man had fallen 
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JOHN TILLOTSON, D.D., 


An eminent prelate of the Church of| Sowerby, Yorkshire. Descended from a 
England, was the son of a clothier at | Puritan family, he was reared in the 
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non-conformist principles of his parents, 
and in due time sent, without any spe- 
cific views towards a profession, and 
merely to obtain the advantages of a 
liberal education, to Clare Hall College, 
Cambridge. During his residence at the 
university, however, where he enjoyed | 
new and enlarged opportunities of ob- 
servation and knowledge, his views un- 
derwent a change; and having made 
choice of the ministry as his profession, 
he determined, at the Restoration in | 
1662, on exercising it within the pale | 
of the Established Church. Having | 
obtained orders, his reputation as a, 
preacher led to his rapid promotion, for | 
he was appointed first to a curacy of | 
Cheshunt ; shortly after he became | 
rector of Reddington—preacher in Lin- | 
coln’s-Inn, and lecturer at St. Lawrence } 
Jewry. Tillotson was a decided Pro-) 
testant, and boldly maintained his ad- 
herence to the Protestant ascendancy, 
when the king and the government 
were pursuing a course of policy, that 
threatened the stability of the estab-! 
lished faith, For, when Charles II., in 
1672, issued a proclamation for liberty | 
of conscience, under the covert design | 
of favouring the Roman Catholics, Til- | 
lotson opposed the measure, both from 
the pulpit and through the press. Ex- 
pediency, however, prompted the court 
not only to overlook this offence, but 
to distinguish the popular preacher and | 
controversialist by the bestowment of 
the crown patronage. He was made 
prebendary in St. Paul’s, and, two years 
after, dean of Canterbury. He was a 
strenuous advocate of the Exclusion Bill 
against the Duke of York, and on the 
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yet both he and Burnet, who acted as his 
colleague on the painful occasion, were 
themselves afterwards found amongst the 
most active promoters of the Revolution 
—an inconsistency that sullies his other- 
wise honourable reputation. His ser- 
vices at that auspicious period of our 
national history, were rewarded by King 
William, who promoted him to the dean- 
ery of St. Paul’s; and not long after, in 
spite of his repeatedly expressed desire 
to decline the honour, he was elevated, 
in 1691, to the archiepiscopal See of 
Canterbury. This dignified position he 
had held only three years, when his use- 
ful life was brought to an end. 

Tillotson was a favourite preacher in 
his day. The copy-right of his sermons, 
which were a posthumous publication, 
was sold for 2,500 guineas, and were 
long regarded as the standard of pulpit 
oratory. In his religious sentiments, he 
was a moderate Arminian ; and his dis- 
courses are devoted chiefly to inculcate 
the practical precepts which, however, 
are enforced by the peculiar motives of 
the Gospel. 

In his private character, the arch- 
bishop was plain and unostentatious— 
easy of access, and courteous to all— 
kind-hearted to his relatives, and so 
liberal in his charities to the poor, that 
he regularly devoted two-tenths of his 
income to benefactions, in the bestow- 
ment of which he showed both caution 
and judgment. His high character as 
a preacher procured him extensive in- 
fluence in the religious world of his day ; 
and he was frequently consulted on 
matters relating to conscience. He 
uniformly displayed the most kindly 


king refusing his consent to that mea- | feelings towards dissenters, numbers of 
sure, Tillotson refused to sign the ad-| whom, by his eloquence in the pulpit, 
dress of the London clergy approving | as well as by the liberality of his senti- 


of the royal conduct. At the execution 
of Lord William Russel, he attended 
him on the scaffold, where he made 
earnest but fruitless attempts to persuade 
his lordship to save himself by adopting 
the principle of passive obedience; and 


ments, he conciliated and won over to the 
communion of the Established Church. 
Disregarding money, except as a talent 
to be improved for usefulness, he died 
poor; and the only property he had to 
bequeath was his manuscripts. 
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JAMES USHER, D.D., 


Archbishop of Armagh, was born at 
Dublin, 4th January, 1580. At an 
early age he was so advanced a scholar, 
that ere he had left the university of 
' Dublin, he was not only well skilled in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but he had 
made such proficiency in chronology, as 
to have laid the foundation of the great 
work he afterwards: published on that 
subject,—he had also read the works of 
many of the Fathers, along with those 
of the most celebrated modern writers, 
on the leading subjects of divinity; and, 
in particular, he had acquired such a 
thorough knowledge of the Popish con- 
troversy, as enabled him, at the age of 
eighteen, to engage in a public discus- 
sion with a learned Jesuit in Dublin, 
who had given a general challenge to 
the Protestants. 

With so distinguished a reputation 
for learning in his youth, Usher found 
the road to promotion smooth and easy. 
Having, in 1601, obtained orders in the 
Episcopal Church, he was appointed 
preacher on Sundays, before the govern- 
ment at Christ Church, Dublin. In 
1607, he was chosen professor of divinity 
in the college; and, in the course of the 
same year, made chancellor of the cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick. Being engaged in 
writing a treatise on the government and 
discipline of the Christian Church, he 
visited England with a view to prose- 
cute some inquiries at the libraries of 
the two great universities, where his 
fame procured him a favourable intro- 
duction to the most distinguished literati 
who resided in these institutions. When 
his work was completed, it was pub- 
lished in London in 1610, and presented 
by Archbishop Abbot to King James, 
as the promising first-fruits of the Dub- 
lin university. That monarch, pleased 
with so able and learned a defence of 
Episcopacy, honoured the author with 
his royal patronage—appointed him first 
to the bishopric of Meath, which hap- 
pened to be vacant at the time; and 
two years after constituted him a privy 
councillor of Ireland. By his majesty’s 


special command, Usher went to reside 
for a time in England, for the purpose 
of carrying on a course of inquiries he 
had begun, concerning the antiquity of 
the British churches ; and whilst he was 
residing there in the diligent prosecution 
of his work, the sudden death of the 
archbishop of Armagh, paved the way 
for his being advanced, in January 1624, 
to the primacy in Ireland. 

The influence which that high posi- 
tion gave him, he employed with ardent 
zeal, yet with calm and considerate 
prudence, to purify the Church, with 
respect both to doctrine and discipline. 
More especially he directed all his ener- 
gies to check the growth of Arminian- 
ism, which he regarded as an unscrip- 
tural system; and with that view he 
reprinted some tracts which appeared use- 
ful in exhibiting a just view of predes- 
tination, and the evangelical doctrines 
connected with it. Desirousof tracing the 
origin and history of the Irish Church, 
he engaged in a course of historical in- 
quiries, and published, in 1632, a rare 
collection of letters from ancient MSS., 
extending from 592 to 1180, and afford- 
ing most agreeable, because unexpected, 
evidence of the high reputation which 
that church for eenturies maintained 
abroad for the piety and learning of her 
clergy. While carrying on these re- 
searches into ecclesiastical antiquity, 
Usher was keeping up an extensive 
correspondence with good men, not only 
in England and Scotland, but in conti- 
nental and Eastern countries; and he 
took a lively interest in all intelligence 
that reached him of the progress of the 
Gospel, independently of the particular 
church or agency by which the truth 
was diffused. 

Early in the year 1640, (being driven 
from his See, and deprived by the rebel- 
lion of every thing but his books and his 
liberty, )hecameto England where he so- 
journed a few years for the benefit of his 
family ; and during his residence, his 
zeal for the cause of God, combined with 
his Catholic spirit, gained him an al-— 
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most unequalled influence in all matters 
pertaining to the Church. In 1648, the 
king commanded his presence in the Isle 
of Wight to aid him in negociating with 
the parliament, as to the introduction 
of a uniform system of Episcopacy— 
when he suggested a middle scheme for 
a union of Episcopacy and Presbytery, 
which received the warm approval of 
his majesty as the best expedient for 
terminating the contest. How far it 
was successful in attaining that object, 
the religious wars of the seventeenth 
century, especially in Scotland, can tell. 
In 1650, Usher published his celebrated 
« Annals of the Old and New Testa- 
ments.”? Various other works, distin- 
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Author of the ‘¢ Complete Duty of Man,” 
was born, March, 1724, at Barnes, in 
Surrey, and being descended from a 
long line of ancestry, who had been 
clergymen in the Church of England, 
was early destined by his parents to 
perpetuate the succession. Accordingly, 
having acquired the literary qualifica- 
tions, he obtained orders in 1747, but 
still was an entire stranger to all sense 
of vital religion ; and he deemed himself 
to have achieved a mighty and meri- 
torious sacrifice, when, from a regard 
to official propriety, he threw away his 
cricket bat the day before his ordina- 
tion, and determined from that time to 
deny himself indulgence in a pastime of 
which he was passionately fond. His 
subsequent conversion was traceable to 
the cireumstance of his attention being 
arrested, in the discharge of his minis- 
terial duties, by the expression in the 
Prayer-book—* that I may live to the 
glory of thy name.” Having been led 
to reflect on the full import of this peti- 
tion, and whether he had ever directed 
his conduct with a view to realise ‘its 
sublime object, his inquiries led, through 
the divine blessing, to a corresponding 
change of character and life. For a 
long time, however, his views of the 
Gospel were imperfect and confused, 
and following in the wake of Law the 
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guished alike for piety and learning, 
issued successively from his industrious 
pen; and he was the author of the 
commonly received chronology of the 
Bible. He died on 20th March, 1655, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
Usher was a good man, held in high 
esteem by Christians of all parties 
in his day. He was sound in all the 
essentials of Christian doctrine, and his 
daily aim was to exemplify in his con- 
duct the doctrines which he preached 
in the pulpit. His last words were, 
“Lord, forgive me, especially my sins 
of omission.’? Few men have appeared 
in any age of the Church superior to 
Usher either in learning or in piety. 
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mystic, he aimed at perfection, while as 
yet unacquainted with the true source 
of a Christian’s progress. A persevering 
search of the Scriptures, however, grad- 
ually corrected his errors, and brought 
him to a right knowledge of the grand 
motive and principle of all duty eman- 
ating from faith in Christ. Accord- 
ingly, when, in 1754, he was appointed 
to the curacy of Chapham, which he 
served for five years, he was known as 
an eminent preacher of the doctrines of 
grace, and was subjected to all the ob- 
loquy and opposition to which Evan- 
gelical ministers in England were at 
that time, more than at present, ex- 
posed. A severe illness of eight months’ 
duration added to the weight of these 
trials. But they were greatly sanctified 
to him; and, on his resuming his duties 
after recovery, he had acquired an ex- 
perience in the school of affliction, and 
made an advancement in the Christian 
life, which years of calm and ordinary 
reflection might have failed to secure. 
In 1759, Mr. Venn was translated to 
the vicarage of Huddersfield, in York- 
shire; and, as the income did not ex- 
ceed £100, it will readily be believed 
that his chief inducement was the wide 
sphere of usefulness it presented. In- 
deed, he was one of the most disinter- 
ested of men, who was not only never 
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actuated by pecuniary motives in his 
successive changes of residence, but once 
refused a valuable legacy which was 
destined for him lest his acceptance 
should expose him to the charge of 
loving the world. His very small in- 
come often reduced him to painful em- 
barrassments to meet the wants of an 
increasing family. But his practice, in 
which he was cordially seconded by his 
pious wife, was to cast their burden on 
the Lord, and to remain assured that 
“he would provide.” His experience 
enabled him to bear testimony to the 
fulfilment of that promise; and, on 
one occasion, when pressed by a trades- 
man for the payment of a bill, he had 
no refuge but to spread his case before 
God. He records that, while on his 
knees, an anonymous letter was brought 
to him, containing a bank note of fifty 
pounds. 

In 1763, Mr. Venn published his 
well-known and excellent work, the 
“Complete Duty of Man,” intended to 
supersede an old book, in extensive 
circulation, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Whole Duty of Man,’’ but the Chris- 


tian tone and principles of which are | 


exceedingly low and defective. It is by 
this work he is chiefly known through- 
out the country. But his fame as a 
preacher was great in his day, the more 
so, that Evangelical preaching was then 
a novelty in England, and his useful- 
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ness was felt in a corresponding deeree. 
Mr. Venn, however, retired into com- 
parative obscurity ; for, being left by 
the death of Mrs. Venn, in 1767, 
with a family of five children, he was 
induced to accept the richer rectory of 
Yelling, in Huntingdonshire. His au- 
dience in this rural parish did not ex- 
ceed thirty peasants; and he had not 
been long established, when, in his soli- 
tary meditations, he was painfully dis- 
tressed with the thought, that he had 
withdrawn from the opportunities and 
means of usefulness which Providence 
had given him. Ere long, however, it 
appeared that, by his vicinity to Cam- 
bridge, his character and preaching ex- 
ercised a happy influence on the minds 
of many of the students ; so that he was 
| actually in a position for doing more good 
than ever; and by his instructions and his 
counsels to such young men as Robinson 
of Leicester, Simeon of Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor Farrish and others, who became 
afterwards lights and ornaments of the 
Church, Mr. Venn may be considered 
as the chief instrument in effecting the 
happy revival of Evangelical religion in 
England which this age has witnessed. 
He exhibited more and more of the peace 
and purity of the Gospel, as he drew 
nigh the close of life, and died in-the 
full and well-founded hope of a blessed 


| resurrection. 1 


ISAAC WATTS, D.D., 


‘Was born on 17th July, 1674, at South- 
ampton, where his father was the mas- 
ter of a celebrated boarding-school. He 
was a Christian of eminent piety, and 
held the office of deacon in a dissenting 
congregation. By the exercise of his 
talents he had amassed considerable 
property, which, however, was greatly 
diminished by the persecutions to which 
he was subjected on account of religion ; 
for he was not only subjected to heavy 
fines, but several times imprisoned ; 
and while he was confined a pri- 
soner for his non-conformity, his wife 
used to come daily and sit on a stone 


near the prison-door, suckling her son 
| Isaac. 

Isaac, the eldest in a family of nine 
children, discovered, almost in his in- 
fancy, extraordinary powers of quick 
apprehension and memory, and a fond- 
ness for knowledge. Before he could well 
articulate, he sought amusement in 
simple story-books, and on receiving 
money from any friend, his uniform ery 
to his mother was to ‘buy a book.” 
At the age of four he began to learn 
Latin, and at seven to show a wonder- 
ful facility in making verses. His pa- 
rents deeming it now time for him to 
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begin a recular course of education, he 
was placed under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Findhorne, master of the grammar- 
school in his native town; and at this 
seminary his attainments in Latin, as 
well as in Greek, were so uncommon as 
to attract the notice of several opulent 
and influential parties, who would have 
sent him to one of the universities, had 
his father consented to his joining the 
Established Church. In lieu of a char- 
tered college, he was placed, when six- 
teen, at a Dissenting academy, under 
the presidence of the Rev. Mr. Rowe, an 
Independent minister, who not only 
directed young Watts in his theological 
studies, but with parental solicitude 
watched over his personal religion, and 
admitted him at the age of nineteen into 
communion with his chapel. 

Having completed his academic stu- 
dies, at the age of twenty he returned 
to his father’s house, where he passed 
two years in study, meditation, and 
prayer, preparations these for the duties 
of the ministry better by far than what 
any course of the most learned prelections 
could supply. During this period of 
retirement, a circumstance occurred, 
which, more than anything else, tended 
to develop his poetic talents. The 
wretched doggerel of the hymns sung 
by the congregation where his family 
worshipped, had long excited his dis- 
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| in forwarding the studies of his young 
charge, he was not neglectful of his own 
improvement, but devoted many hours - 
every day to reading the Scriptures in 
the original tongues—to extend his ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the best 
divines both critical and practical, and 
by forming abridgments of the most 
valuable works, endeavouring to digest 
the knowledge he acquired by reading. 
Watts preached his first sermon op 
the birthday on which he entered his 
‘ twenty-fourth year; and in the course 
| of that year, 1698, was appointed as- 
sistant to Dr. Chauncey, pastor of the 
Independent church in Mark-Lane, 
London. The energy with which he 
preached, brought on a severe illness, 
that laid him aside for a period of 
five months. On his health being re- 
stored, he was chosen to succeed Dr. 
Chauncey in the pastoral charge, which 
he accepted on the very day on which 
King William died,—the 8th of March, 
1702,—a day which, although to him 
the commencement of a happy pastoral 
connection, filled the hearts of Dissen- 
ters at large with gloomy apprehensions | 
of change. His ordination took place 
| on the 18th of the same month, and the 
| settlement of so pious and able a min- 
ister amongst them, inspired the whole 
congregation with feelings of the most 
| joyful satisfaction. That joy, however, 


gust, and, on communicating his feel-! was soon damped by another severe 
ings at home, his father jocularly bade} and alarming illness, which threatened 
him try his versifying gifts to introduce | to cut him off in the prime of life and 
some improvement. He complied, and | usefulness ; and although he ere long 
his compositions were so admired, that | recovered, his constitution had becomeso 
another and another hymn was succes- | enfeebled, that his congregation kindly 


sively added, till a volume of sacred songs 
was produced. 

Meanwhile, his repose under the pa- 
ternal roof was interrupted by an invi- 
tation from Sir John Hartopp, Bart., of 
Stoke-Newington, near London, to un- 
dertake the office of tutor to his son. 
Having resolved to accept the office, he 
entered on his duties, which were ex- 
tended over five years, and by the suav- 


ity of his manners laid the foundation of 


aclose and lasting friendship between him 
and his pupil. But while he was zealous 


provided him, in the summer of 1703, 
with a permanent assistant, in the per- 
son of the Rev. Samuel Price. Resuming 
his labours, Mr. Watts continued to 
exercise his ministry with increasing 
acceptance, and though in a fluctuating 
state of health, with few interruptions, 
for a period of nine years. He was then 
overtaken by a violent fever, which gave 
a terrible shock to a frame already 
shattered, and left an impression on 
his nervous system, from which he 
never altogether recovered. While in 
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this critical condition, he received many 
tokens of the deep interest and Chris- 
tian sympathies of his people, who held 
stated meetings for prayer in his behalf, 
at which many of the most eminent 
ministers in London officiated. For 
four years he was completely unfit for 
public labour; and, when at the end of 
this period, he resumed his duties, at 
his own desire Mr. Price was asso- 
ciated with him as colleague in the 
pastoral oversight of the congregation. 
At the same time, he went to pay a 
visit to his friend Sir Thomas Abney, 
knight and alderman, at Abney Park, 
Stoke- Newington; but that visit, 
though designed only for a week, was 
extended to a residence of upwards of 
thirty years; and in that hospitable 
mansion he received every attention 
which wealth could command, or friend- 
ship suggest, to alleviate his sufferings, 
and promote his comfort, under the 
many physical infirmities to which he 
was subject. 

In the year 1728, the universities of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, spontaneously 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity; and few have been wor- 
thier to receive that honorary title. Dr. 
Watts was a man of unbounded know- 
ledge; and, although theology, of course, 
occupied the chief part of his attention 
—as it does the greater part of his 
writings—yet there was scarcely any 
department in the whole range of litera- 
ture and science with which he was not 
acquainted. As a preacher, he was 
highly esteemed ; and although he made 
no pretension to the character of an 
orator, having little action, and never 
practising any of the arts of the rheto- 
rician, yet the rich vein of fine thoughts 
that pervaded his discourses—the beauty 
of his diction—the correctness and so- 
lemnity of his delivery—gave an interest 
to his ministrations, that secured him 
always a numerous and often a crowded 
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congregation, The prose works of Dr. 
Watts are very numerous and diversi- 
fied. His ‘‘Improvement of the Mind,” 
is one of the most valuable books that 
can be put into the hands of the young ; 
and his ‘t‘ Remnants of Time,’’ with his 
catechisms, sermons, and other produc- 
tions, are, to use the words of Dr. Gib- 
bons, ‘so widely dispersed both at home 
and abroad, and are in such constant 
use, that many of them will remain 
more durable monuments of his talents, 
than any representation that can be 
made of them, though it were engraven 
on pillars of brass.” 

Dr. Watts was fond of poetry, having 
been, as he modestly describes himself, 
‘* a maker of verses from fifteen to fifty.” 
His lyric poems—his hymns—his imi- 
tations of the psalms—his divine songs 
for children, and the many poetical 
pieces included in his ‘+ Miscellaneous 
Thoughts,” stamp bim as possessed of 
a poetical fancy. He himself, in the 
cultivation of this talent, never aimed 
at any other end than usefulness ; and, 
yet, although he himself spoke of his 
poetical compositions. in the most un- 
assuming terms, ‘‘ I make no pretences 
to the name of abard in an age, when 
so many superior minds shine in their 
works through the country,” yet a 
highly competent judge has assigned 
him a most respectable place in the 
ranks of the British poets, and has pro- 
nounced on him this rare encomium :— 
‘that for children he condescended to 
lay aside the scholar, the philosopher, 
and the wit, to write little poems of 
devotion, and systems of instruction, 
adapted to their wants and capacities.” 

Dr. Watts, enfeebled and worn gra- 
dually away without pain, died 25th 
Nov., 1748, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age; exemplifying in his lingering 
illness the strength of his principles, 
and his full reliance on the promises 
of the Gospel. 


DAVID WELSH, D.D., 


Was a native of Galloway. Having] ministry in connection with the Church 
early directed his views towards the] of Scotland, he, after receiving his early 
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education in a country school, repaired 
to the University of Edinburgh; and, 
during his collegiate course, distin- 
guished himself by his extensive attain- 
ments in literature and philosophy. He 
was regarded as a first-class man’ both 
by his professors and contemporaries, 
and high expectations were entertained 
that his future career in life would be 
one of distinction. Nor were those 
hopes disappointed; for, shortly after 
obtaining license, he was appointed to 
the parish of Crossmeikle, Presbytery 
of Kirkcudbright, where, for several 
years, he performed the duties of a 
parochial clergyman with great dili- 
gence and acceptability, and was 
held in high estimation, not only by his 
own people, but throughout the whole 
of the south of Scotland. His high repu- 
tation recommended him to the magis- 
trates of Glasgow as a competent person 
to fill the vacant church of St. David’s in 
that city ; and, accordingly, having been 
admitted minister of that parish, in 
1826, he amply justified the propriety 
of his appointment, by drawing around 
him one of the largest and most flourish- 
ing congregations in the city. When a 
vacancy occurred, in 1881, in the chair of 
Church History in the university of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Chalmers exerted himself to 
procure the appointment of Dr. Welsh, 
and, chiefly through his powerful in- 
fluence with Mr. Jeffrey, then Lord 
Advocate, and other members of the 
government, Dr, Welsh’s promotion 
was secured. His literary character 
had already become favourably known 
to the public by the biography of Dr. 
Thomas Brown, the moral philosopher— 
a biography which displays such an 
intimate acquaintance with the state 
and progress of modern philosophy, and 
abounds with so much just and en- 
lightened criticism both on general 
literature, and poetry in particular, 
as reflected the highest credit on the 
author both as a man of learning and of 
independent thought. In the academic 
situation which he was now called to 
occupy, and amid the refined society of 
the Scottish metropolis, Dr. Welsh had 
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ample scope for the gratification of his 
literary tastes. His immediate attention 
was concentrated on the prepartion of his . 
course of Lectures. Resolved to avail 
himself of the extensive researches 
which Neander, Giessler, Thiersch, and 
other scholars of Germany had made in 
the department of Ecclesiastical History, 
he repaired, in the summer of 1834, to 
the continent, and, devoting himself to 
the study of German, endeavoured to 
open to himself the rich treasures of 
Knowledge locked up in the repositories 
of that foreign tongue. How extensive- 
ly, and at the same time how judiciously, 
he availed himself of their aid, appears 
from the first volume of his Church 
History—a volume in which there is so 
great an amount of interesting and im- 
portant information on the state of 
Christianity and Christian opinion in 
the first ages, that it must be a subject 
of deep regret that he was not spared 
to finish the work he had so well begun. 
In conjunction with his Chair, which 
was but poorly endowed, Dr. Welsh 
received from Government the im- 
portant office of Inspector of Bibles in 
Scotland, to which a liberal salary was 
allowed. 

Dr. Welsh filled a distinguished posi- 
tion in the Church of Scotland, and was 
chosen to the high dignity of Moderator 
of the General Assembly in May, 1842. 
This office being held for a year,—one 
of the most critical in the history of 
the Scottish Church—the duty devolved 
on him of reading the famous Protest 
in 18438, which having been laid on the 
table of the House, he, with a large 
number of Protestors, left the Esta- 
blishment, and constituted themselves 
into a separate Assembly. Having re- _ 
signed his chair in the University,he was 
appointed Professor of Church History 
in the Free Church College ; and when - 
the Government unexpectedly deprived 
him of his Bible Inspectorship, his 
friends started a new quarterly periodi- 


cal—‘‘ The North British Review”—of °* 


which he was made first editor. 
The health of Dr. Welsh having been 
declining for some time, he repaired, at 
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the close of the session 1845, to enjoy 
the benefit of a milder climate in the 
West of Scotland. But there was no 
apparent cause for immediate apprehen- 
sion. On the evening of the 24th 
April, Mrs. Welsh was reading to him 
from the Bible, and she had just 
read Isaiah Ixi. 10, which he turned 
into a short and appropriate prayer, 
when he suddenly exclaimed, “I 
am going,” and after a deep in- 
spiration, died in his chair, without a 
struggle. 

‘““Dr. Welsh,” says a writer in the 
Scottish Guardian, whose eloquent 
tribute seems to have been founded on 
personal intercourse with him, ‘ pos- 
sessed, in rare combination, the quali- 
ties of an accomplished scholar, a well- 
bred gentleman, and a faithful Christian 
minister. His knowledge was accurate, 
varied, easily available, but utterly un- 
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obtrusive. He never presented it with 
the formality cr with the pretension of 
learning ; and it was only by gradually 
discovering the great extent of his re- 
sources, and the ease with which he 
could draw upon them, that even his 
friends became aware that his informa- 
tion was so deep and extensive as must 
make him rank high amongst Scottish 
scholars. The singular simplicity and 
sincerity of Dr. Welsh’s nature, marked 
distinctively his character as a private 
Christian. Shrinking with strong na- 
tural dislike from everything factitious 
and unreal in religion, as alike repug- 
nant to his taste, and inconsistent with 
his straightforward honesty, there was 
a candour and masculine vigour in his 
views and conversation upon spiritual 
subjects, removed, in the furthest pos- 
sible degree, from religious  senti- 


mentalism.” 
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Founder of the Arminian Methodists, 
was born in17th June 1700, at Epworth, 
in Lincolnshire, of which place his fa- 
ther was the rector. The zeal and 
piety of the elder Wesley were offensive 
to his profligate parishioners, whose 
wicked passions were so inflamed, that 
some miscreants amongst them set 
fire to his house at midnight. The 
whole family, being roused, had to make 
their escape by ‘“‘ wading through the 
fire,’’ and after assembling on the grass 
plot in front, it was found to their inex- 
pressible sorrow that John had been left 
in the nursery. The distracted father, 
believing the destruction of his child to be 
inevitable—for it was impossible to ap- 
proach him—knelt down and commend- 
ed his soul to God. Meanwhile, the little 
fellow appeared crying at a window, 
and a proposal was made, the house 
being low, that one man should be 
hoisted on the shoulders of another, and 
bythat means reaching the window, take 
him out. The scheme was successfully 
executed, and the boy rescued from his 
perilous situation, A moment later, and 
he must have perished, as the roof fell in, 


and then the pious -father exclaimed, 
“‘Let us kneel down and give thanks 
to Goi—he has given me all my eight 
| children, let the house go, I am rich 
enough.” This providential deliver- 
ance John remembered through life, 
and it was one means of leading his 
heart so early to God. He enjoyed the 
| privilege of a strictly religious education 
under the parental roof—his mother, 
| Mrs. Wesley, especially, exercising a pious 
care in the training of her children in 
the frequent and unavaoidable absence 
of her husband. After receiving the 
usual course of elementary instruction 
at the Charter-house school, Wesley, at 
the age of seventeen, became a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. The religious 
impressions made on his mind by the 
pious counsels of his parents were 
deepened and enlarged at this time 
by the perusal of Jeremy Taylor’s rules 
for holy living and dying—as well as 
by joining the society of a few college 
contemporaries, whose number amountt 
ed to fifteen, and who attracted no little 
notice, by the austerity of their man- 
ners, and = eisioag of thei zeal. 
D 


’ 
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They held stated meetings in Wesley’s 
chambers, not so much for the purpose 
of study as of religious improvement. 
At first they pursued their classical 
studies as usual on week days, and met 
only on Sabbath evenings for devotion 
and Christian edification, but religion 
soon became the exclusive object of 
their meetings, and they formed the 
resolution of communicating once a- 
week, and fasting on Wednesdays and 
Fridays—in addition to which they 
divided the town into districts, and paid 
religious visits to the poor. These 
doings made them the objects of much 
satirical abuse from the worldly and 
irreligious—nor can these pious youths 
be altogether justified, for while they 
deserve all credit for the excellence 
of their intentions in the labours 
of love they carried on amongst the 
poor, as well as in the personal godli- 
ness they practised, there is little 
doubt that they would have excited less 
prejudice, and advanced more tranquilly 
in the successful prosecution of their end, 
had their conduct been guided by a 
little more discretion. 

Immediately after Wesley received 
ordination, measures were taken, in 
the infirm state of his father’s health, to 
procure for him the parish of Epworth 
—an arrangement which would have 
gratified his family, and prevented their 
dispossession at the father's death—but 
for conscientious reasons, he declined the 
offer, and determined to remain at Ox- 
ford, where, by diffusing his religious 
principles amongst the students, he 
would endeavour, as he said, to 
‘‘sweeten the fountain.’”? In 1735, 
the elder Wesley died, and John, having 
repaired to London for the purpose of 
executing a commission entrusted to 
him by his dying parent, was sur- 
prised to find that the trustees of the 
new colony of Georgia had fixed on 
him and his pious confederates at Ox- 
ford to go out to that settlement, and 
labour as missionaries. He at first re- 
fused, but, having referred the matter 
to his mother, she decided in favour of 
the proposal, and on the 14th October, 
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John and Charles Wesley embarked for 
the Georgian settlement. On reaching 
Savannah, the brothers took different - 
courses—Charles joined Ingham, one of 
his Oxford comrades, in repairing to 
Frederica, while John remained with 
some Moravians from Hernhutt, who 
had settled at Savannah. There a con- 
gregation was soon gathered—the peo- 
ple appearing willing and eager to hear 
the Gospel — but his precipitate and 
rigorous system of discipline disgusted 
them with his ministry, and being ob- 
liged to resign, he returned to England. 
Wesley’s acquaintance with the Mo- 
ravians in America, procured him an 
introduction to the united brethren in 
London, and particularly to the famous 
Peter Boehler, who was the instru- 
ment of his conversion. That great 
change, when, from a merely nominal 
and speculative, he became a living 
believer, Wesley himself dates on 24th 
May, 1738. About this time Whitfield 
had returned to England, and Wesley, 
having joined him in field preaching at 
Bristol, their stated followers began to 
increase, and the first Methodist Chapel 
was erected in that town in 1739. 
Whilst Wesley, in conjunction with 
Whitfield, thus laid the foundation of 
Methodism in auspicious circumstances 
at Bristol, Charles Wesley had become 
involved in serious disputes with their 
early brethren, the Moravians. The mis- 
understanding arose partly from the 
jealousies of their leaders, and partly 
from the paroxyms, the pretensions, the 
excitements of Methodism, being repug- 
nant to the calm, sedate, and humble 
spirit of Moravian piety. John Wesley, 
who had been summoned to London, 
perceiving a rupture to be inevitable, 
engaged a large building in Moorfields, . 
which, having once beeu a foundry for 
cannon, retained the name of the Foun- 
dry after it was converted into a place of 
worship. Methodism sustained another 
shock in the personal separation that 
took place between Whitfield and Wes- 
ley, the former supporting Calvinistic, 
the latter Arminian views. Wesley, - 
now left alone, addressed himself with 
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untiring diligence to adopt measures for { but they bore all these annoyances, both 


uniting and establishing his followers. 
The numerous congregations he had 
formed required preachers to address 
them ; and finding it impossible to ob- 
tain ordained ministers, he made a vir- 
tue of necessity by employing laymen. 
Our limits do not admit of our minute- 
ly describing the mechanism of the new 
sect; but the arrangements instituted 
for the lead and guidance of the preach- 
ers—the system of itinerancy he estab- 
lished—the gratuitous hospitality on 
which they depended for support, in- 
stead of stipend—the contribution of 
class money for the erection of chapels 
—the vigilant inspection exercised by 
the superintendents over the morals of 
the people who ranged themselves under 
the banner of Methodism—the weekly 
meetings, at which all belonging to a 
class had an opportunity .of stating 
their wants, expressing their com- 
plaints, or describing the state of their 
souls—all this organization shows Wes- 
ley’s profound and accurate knowledge of 
the human heart. In the course of their 
labours he and his preachers met with 
much opposition, and were exposed to 
eruel abuse, invarious places. They were 
traduced, maltreated, bedaubed with 
every species of filth, and imprisoned ; 


obloquy and confinement, with Chris- 
tian courage and unshaken patience. 
Nay, Wesley himself often displayed 
a presence of mind that extricated him 
out of his difficulties, and an unflinch- 
ing firmness that overawed the most 
ferocious mobs. 

Wesley was a good and pious man, 
though not without faults—of which 
ambition and vanity were conspicuous 
features in his character. In regard to 
his tenets, he was decidedly Arminian 
—holding in particular the doctrines of 
universal redemption, and of human 
perfectibility. Many of his tenets are 
expressed in ambiguous language, and 
somewhat inconsistent with each other, 
as might be expected, in the case of sen- 
timents adopted under the variable im- 
pulse of imagination and feeling. Wesley 
was a learned man, and a great economist 
of time. He was, like Whitfield, rather 
advanced in life, ere he entered into the 
married state, and from the violence 
and capriciousness of the lady’s tem- 
per, he seems to have been unhappy in 
his choice. Having caught cold while 
preaching at Lambeth, he fell into a 
fever, which proved fatal on the 2d 
March, 1791, in the 88th year of his 
age, and 65th of his ministry. 


SIR HENRY MONCRIEFF WELLWOOD, BART., 


Was a native of Stirlingshire, and was 
born in February, 1750, at Blackford, 
of which parish his father, Sir William 
Moncvieff, was minister. Henry having 
early directed his views towards the 
clerical profession, was sent, after com- 
pleting his elementary education, to 
the University of Glasgow, where, in 
passing through the curriculum of litera- 
ture and philosophy, he displayed intel- 
lectual powers that gave unequivocal 
promise of future eminence. His career 
was arrested at the very outset of his 
theological studies by a painful domestic 
bereavement—the sudden death of his 
father. But such was the high estima- 
tion in which the late minister and his 


tors, elders, and whole people of the 
parish, unanimously agreed to appoint 
an interim assistant, until Henry should 
be qualified to succeed his father in the 
management of the parish. From 1768, 
when this resolution was adopted, he 
continued his attendance at the Divinity 
Hall during the prescribed number of 
sessions; and having established his 
character as a youth whose superior 
abilities and acquirements awakened 
the highest hopes of his arriving at dis- 
tinction in his sacred profession, he was 
ordained, on 15th August, 1771, mini- 
ster of his native parish, the rules of the 
Church, as he had not yet attained ma- 
jority, being a little relaxed in the pe- 


family were held, that all classes—heri- | culiar cireumstances of his case. During 
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five years he laboured with much assi- 
duity and acceptance, his piety and 
extraordinary sagacity rendering him a 
most useful parish clergyman; while 
his masculine understanding and busi- 
ness habits qualified him for taking a 
prominent part in the proceedings of 
church courts. His fame having already 
spread far beyond the precincts of Black- 
ford and its neighbourhood, it was not 
at all wonderful that when one of the 
charges in the populous and extensive 
parish of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, 
had become vacant, he should have been 
thought the minister most competent to 
undertake its onerous duties. His evan- 
gelical sentimentsin religion—his liberal 
views of policy—his rank, as well as his 
great intelligence and capacity for busi- 
ness—the active superintendence he had 
already taken, and the practical experi- 
ence he had already gained of parochial 
affairs, together with the influence he was 
likely to wield in the general direction 
of the church’s concerns—all these rea- 
sons rendered his appointment to a par- 
ish situated in the metropolis, and requir- 
ing a great amount of secular as well as 
religious knowledge, exceedingly desir- 
able. The application to the Crown 
in his behalf was successful, and his 
appointment was productive of the hap- 
piest influence on the state of religion, 
not in St. Cuthbert’s only, but through- 
out the city of Edinburgh. 

The history of Sir Henry Moncrieff, 
after his settlement in the parish of St. 
Cuthbert’s, is so identified with public 
affairs, that his biographer who would 
enter into details, would require to nar- 
rate the ecclesiastical history of the 
period. He was long a leader of the 
popular party in the Church, and very 
few of his contemporaries possessed so 
intimate a knowledge of its constitution 
and principles, or could so promptly 
apply those principles to every passing 
question. Our narrow limits forbid such 
an extended notice, and therefore we 
would view him in his more restricted, 
but most important relation as a parish 
minister. In the earlier period of his 
career, he was not less assiduous in 
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ministering publicly in the pulpit, than 
in attending to the private duties of 
visiting the sick and the poor, as well. 
as managing all the secular concerns 
with the charge of which parochial 
ministers are generally burdened. On 
his obtaining a younger colleague, he 
withdrew into comparative retirement 
from all the various duties of the parish, 
except those of the pulpit. But though 
less able for active exertion, he did not 
cease to direct, by his sage advice and 
intelligent suggestions, the measures 
which were requisite either for the edu- 
cational or religious—the temporal or 
spiritual wants of the parish. More 
particularly, he originated the happy 
arrangement in 1808, by which the old 
chapel of St. Cuthbert’s, which had been 
long deserted, might be restored to its 
former efficiency, and, though far ad- 
vanced in life, he undertook the addi- 
tional duty of preaching in that suburban 
chapel once every Sabbath,—by which he 
conferred a great boon on the city, and 
multitudes in a poor and destitute loca- 
lity were fed with the bread and water 
of life, 

Sir Henry was an eminently practical 
preacher. ‘ The peculiar distinction of 
his sermons,” says Dr. Dickson, ‘* was 
their minute adaptation to the various 
circumstances of the hearers; entering 
into all the diversified workings of their 
minds, and the bearings of their pur- 
suits, and discovering a knowledge of 
the heart and practice of man—of the 
principles and motives which determine 
the real character of each, which could 
only be possessed by one who, to an 
almost intuitive yet profound discern- 
ment of human nature, added an exten- 
sive and discriminating observation of 
human conduct, as exhibited in every 
situation of actual life.” ‘Strength of 
mind, high commanding intellect, and 
yet higher moral principle, because it 
was a Christian principle, were pecu- 
liarly his. Prompt in decision, and yet 
seldom wrong in deciding—firm to his 
purpose, yet not inflexible, when con- 
vinced that it was not duty to adhere 
to it—penetrating in his discernment 
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of every subject, and  discriminat- 
ing in his judgment respecting men 
and things above any whom I ever 
met with—of incorruptible integrity, 
and inyiolable truth—dignified in cha- 
racter far more than in station—a 
Christian in heart and habit, in senti- 
ment and conduct, through the whole of 
life ;—such was Sir Henry Moncrieff 
Wellwood.” 

it remains only to mention that Sir 
Henry was for more than forty years 
the Superintendent of the funds for the 
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Founder of the Calvinistic Methodists, 
was born on the 16th December, 1714, 
at Gloucester, where his father kept the 
Bell Inn. The death of that parent left 
him when very young under the sole| 
guardianship of his mother — whose | 
pious counsels and example were the | 
means of imbuing his infant mind with 
strong religious impressions. Perceiv- 
ing her son to be endowed with extra- 
ordinary talents, she resolved on giving 
him a liberal education, and betore he 
was fifteen he was distinguished by his 
knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
classics. But his mother, who had 
continued the hotel establishment, hav- 
ing become embarrassed in her affairs, 
the progress of George’s education was 
for a time arrested, and having been 
left too much without the superintend- 
ence of his maternal counsellor, his piety 
was greatly injured by association with 
the foolish and graceless servants of the 
inn. At the age of seventeen, his early 
impressions were revived, and having 
been confirmed according to the practice 
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beneficent provision for the widows and 
orphans of ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, and was one of the founders 
of the Society for the benefit of the sons 
of the clergy. Both of these benevolent 
institutions were largely indebted to his 
influence and exertions—to the anxious 
and enlightened consideration he for so 
long a period bestowed on their affairs. 

Sir Henry died on 9th February, 
1828, at his house, Canaan, near Edin- 
burgh, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age, 
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ledge and piety. The Wesleys were 
members of this private society, and 
Whitfield, who joined them, and over 
whom Charles Wesley exercised a pow- 
erful influence, may be said to have then 
fairly commenced his religious career. 
Dr. Benson, the Bishop of Gloucester, 
being well acquainted with his charac- 
ter and acquirements, sent for him and 
urged him to submit to ordination, as 
an immediate duty he owed to God 
who had endowed him with such rare 
qualifications for his service in the min- 
istry. Accordingly, at the age of 
twenty-one, he was ordained, although 
the bishop had announced his intention of 
not granting ordination to any one under 
twenty-three. This ceremony was per- 
formed at Gloucester on 20th June, 
1736, and on the following Sabbath, in 
the Chapel of St. Mary de Crypt, he 
preached his first sermon, which may 
be regarded a precursor of those re- 
markable impressions which his minis- 
try produced. Having been trained 
during his-residence at the university 


of the English Church, hereceived for the 
first time the sacrament of the Lord’s 
The year following, he was 

sentto Pembroke College, Oxford, where, 

from the general character of the stu- 

dents, his principles and morals were 
_exposed to greater danger of corruption 
Happily there was at that 
period a small band of pious young men 
who were in the habit of associating for 
mutual improvement in religious know- 


to speak in a debating society, as well 
as exhorting prisoners and poor people 
in their houses, he felt himself far less 
undaunted by the prospect of addressing 
a public audience than young preachers 
generally are. Many of his former 
companions in the town were present. 
But some who came to mock, remained 
to pray ; and a complaint was lodged 
with the bishop that the sermon had 
driven fifteen persons mad—a complaint 
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which drew from the good prelate the 
remark that he hoped this madness 
would not soon go off.—Repairing to 
London, he preached alternately in the 
chapel of the Tower and at Ludgate 
prison every Tuesday. But he did not 
continue long in the metropolis, for re- 
ceiving letters from his old friends, 
Wesley and Ingham, earnestly solicit- 
ing his aid in the mission they had 
established in Georgia, he considered 
this request as a call from Providence— 
and, in the year 1737, sailed from 
Britain, accompanied with the best 
wishes and prayers of multitudes for 
his personal safety and ministerial use- 
fulness in the immense field which Ame- 
rica opened to the Christian labourer. 
A voyage across the Atlantic was then 
a very different undertaking from what 
it is now, and he did not reach the 
port of Savannah till 7th May, 1788. 
After labouring four months with the 
most encouraging success in Georgia, 
he returned to England both to obtain 
priest’s orders and to raise subscriptions 
for erecting an orphan house in that 
settlement. Having embarked on board 
a vessel at Charleston, he at length, 
after a perilous and tedious voyage, 
arrived in London, and was ordained 
priest by Dr. Benson at Oxford. Ac- 
cused of Methodism, he found many 
pulpits shut against him ; but in Lon- 
don he commenced the practice of open- 
air preaching in Moorfields, Kenning- 
ton, aud Blackheath, when vast assem- 
blages repaired from all quarters to 


~ hear him. 


Having succeeded in raising for his 
Georgian orphan house a fund of 
£1000, this zealous minister again 
sailed, in 1739, for the American con- 
tinent—and after a voyage of nine weeks 
landed at Savannah, Every day his 
preaching attracted innumerable crowds, 
and the most extraordinary scenes of 
excitement marked many of those occa- 
sions. Having obtained an eligible 
spot of ground, he fixed the 25th 
March, 1740, for Jaying the first brick 
of the orphan asylum, which he named 
Bethesda, and for the benefits of which 
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many a blessing was implored on the 
head of its benevolent founder. Itiner- 
ating from town to town, he perambu- 
lated the whole province—and although 
often exhausted with his labours, was 
always ready to address the thousands 
who were waiting impaitently to hear 
him. In 1741, he once more returned 
to Britain, when he made a tour 
through many parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, preaching everywhere 
in the open air to audiences, estimated 
at ten thousand people, and displaying 
a degree of intrepidity and zeal that 
surmounted all obstacles. In Wales, he 
married Mrs, Jones, a widow, to whom 
he had long been attached, and having 
shortly afterwards repaired to London— 
the season being unfavourable for 
open air preaching, some of his ad- 
mirers erected a wooden shed, which he 
called a tabernacle, and in which he 
preached every Sabbath to an immense 
congregation. It is unnecessary to 
detail all the journeys by land, and voy- 
ages by sea undertaken by this inde- 
fatigable servant of God. Suffice it to 
state, that from his memorandum book, 
it appears “ that from the time of his 
ordination to that of his death, which 
embraced a period of thirty-four years, 
he preached upwards of 18,000 ser- 
mons—crossed the Atlantic seven times 
—travelled thousands of miles both 
in Britain and America — and when 
his strength was failing, he put him- 
self on what he called ‘short allow- 
ance’—which was to preach only once 
on every day in the week, and three 
times on the Sabbath. 

The published sermons of Whitfield, 
taken down in notes by hearers, convey 
but a very inadequate idea of this won- 
derful preacher. The testimony of. 
Franklin, who emptied all the copper, — 
silver, and gold, in his pockets, on 
hearing him preach a charity sermon— 
of Hume, who declared it was worth 
while to travel twenty miles to hear 
him—of John Newton, who says he 
used to get up at four in the winter 
mornings to attend his discourses in the - 
tabernacle, which was lighted by the 
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lanterns carried by thousands of people. 
—These, and numberless other testi- 
monies, are sufficient evidences of his 
unrivalled power of oratory. 

On Saturday, 29th September, 1770, 
after having rode from Portsmouth to 
Exeter (fifteen miles), and preached to 
a very great assemblage, he caught 
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cold, and was overtaken by an attack 
of asthma, which continuing to increase 
in virulence till five o’clock next morn- 
ing, put a period to the life and labours 
of one of the most eminent and pious 
ministers of Christ since the days of the 
apostles. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ESQ., 


A celebrated British philanthropist, was 
born, in 1759, at Hull. From the 
grammar-school of that town, he was, 
at a proper age, removed to pursue the 
higher branches of his education at Cam- 
bridge, where, amongst other youthful 
contemporaries who rose into celebrity 
in after life, he gained the friendship of 
Mr. Pitt. The high estimation in which 
he was held by his fellow-townsmen was 
evinced by his being chosen, when of 
_ age, to represent them in Parliament. 
Known to possess the talent of a public 
speaker, it was naturally expected that 
he would embrace the opportunities 
which so high and prominent an arena 
afforded for the display of eloquence ; 
and yet, with that cautious and prudent 
circumspection, which was a prominent 
feature in his character, he remained at 
first a silent, though not unobservant, 
spectator of the forms and procedure of 
the House. Determined to concentrate 
his energies on some great object of public 
usefulness, and his humane feelings hav- 
ing been deeply wounded by the reported 
horrors of the slave-trade, he selected that 
subject for the display of his senatorial 
interest ; and, accordingly, in his second 
parliamentary session, he resolved to in- 
_ troduce a bill for the abolition of this 
inhuman traffic. After consulting with 
his friends, however, it was deemed more 
expedient to ask the House, in the first 
instance, to consider the state of the 
slave-trade, and the measures it might 
be necessary to adopt respecting it. This 
resolution having passed, Mr. Wilber- 
force brought the question before the 
Commons in a specific form, on 12th 
May, 1789; and the journals of that 
period unanimously agree that the in- 


terest which attached to the movement, 
from the intrinsic nature of the subject, 
was immensely heightened by the power- 
ful and impressive speech with which he 
introduced it. Mr. Wilberforce, who had 
been at great pains to prepare for the 
important occasion, stamped himself, by 
that first appearance, as one of the most 
eloquent orators of the age; and-all 
good men throughout the kingdom, who 
felt solicitous for the removal of so foul 
a blot from our national scutcheon, were 
thankful that the cause of abolition had 
found an advocate in the British senate 
so competent by his talents and influ- 
ence for the momentous undertaking. 
A determined opposition was organized 
against him by parties interested in 
maintaining the traffic; and as these 
had their friends and abettors in parlia- 
ment, the usual evasions of calling for 
further evidence were successfully prac- 
tised by his opponents. The considera- 
tion of the measure was accordingly 
postponed till the following session, and 
hopes were entertained that, by that de- 
lay, the advocate of abolition might be 
silenced or gained over; but, in 1790, 
Mr. Wilberforce renewed his motion. 
The plea of insufficient evidence, how- 
ever, was again urged, and the question 
underwent another postponement. Un- 
deterred by former disappointments, 
he returned to the contest at the 
beginning of the ensuing session; and 
yet such was the numerical strength of 
his opponents—that although Pitt, Fox, 
and other leading men, lent him*their 
support—he sustained a defeat by a 
majority of seventy-five. 

These vexatious oppositions would 
have discouraged a person of less calm 
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and resolute principle than Mr, Wilber- 
force. 
tion as a matter of conscience, and no 
opposition or defeat could, in his view, 
release him from the obligation of dis- 
charging a moral and religious duty. 
Accordingly he brought the subject be- 
fore Parliament every session from 1792, 
with no better success than at first, and 
then, for a considerable interval, while 
the national councils were engrossed 
with defensive measures against inva- 
sion, the exertions of the abolitionists 
were suspended, though their interest in 
its success had suffered no abatement. 
In 1804, Mr. Wilberforce brought the 
subject before anew Parliament, and so 
great had been the progress of public 
opinion, that it passed the third reading 
in the House of Commons. But it was 
delayed in the Lords till another session. 
This was the last occasion on which Mr. 
Wilberforce appeared as the ostensible 
leader; for a liberal administration 
having been formed in 1806, adopted it 
as a Government question, and at Mr, 
Wilberforce’s special request, Mr. Fox 


introduced it in the Commons, where it | 


passed by a majority of 114 to 15, and 
Lord Granville succeeded in carrying it 
through the Lords. But without the 
walls of Parliament Mr. Wilberforce was 
acknowledged as the great champion, 
to whose persevering efforts the happy 
issue was to be traced, and the just tri- 
bute was re-echoed by the acclamations 
of an admiring and grateful country. 
Although the fame of Wilberforce 
arose chiefly from his long and disinter- 
ested labours in the cause of outraged 
humanity, he has claims to public gra- 
titude for other services of an invaluable 
kind. Through the well-known Dean 
Milner, who had been his tutor, and 
with whom in early life he had made 


But he had taken up the ques- | 
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a continental tour, he had been brought 
to a right perception of the character 
and importance of the great funda- 


|mental doctrines of Christianity; and 


faith producing its natural influence 
in forming a high-toned spirituality of 
mind, and regulated strictness of con- 
duct, he becamea genuine, decided Chris- 
tian. He had the courage to maintain 
his principles at a time when evangelism 
was scouted in aristocratic circles; and 
by his writings, as well as his example, 
laboured to introduce a religious reform 


‘in the high places of the land. The 


publication of his ‘‘ Practical View of 
Christianity,” in which he compared 
the defective views of religion held by 


|the majority of professing Christians 


with the sentiments of Christ and his 
apostles, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, formed an era in the religious 
history of this country. Multitudes 
have traced their first serious impres- 
sions of religion to a perusal of that 
book. And there can be little doubt 
that the circumstance of a person of 
his great reputation, and high rank, 
coming forward with apostolic zeal in 
the cause of pure and undefiled religion, 
gave a mighty impulse to that revival 
of evangelical piety which, at the be- 
ginning of the century, had happily be- 
gun to appear. His character and life 
in private was a living commentary on 
his writings. He had formed a large 
and increasing circle of pious friends 
around him; and even amongst the 
public characters with whom _ politics 
brought him into contact, his deep sin- 
cerity and warm unaffected piety com- 
manded universal respect. Mr. Wilber- 
force, after an honourable and useful 
life, died on 28th July, 1833, in the 
triumphant faith of a Christian. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Commonly called the Martyr of Erro- | to advance the glory of God in the sal- 


manga, is one of those noble characters | vation of men. 


Imbued with deep 


who reflect honour on humanity, by | feelings of piety, he early resolved to 
acting on the sublime principle of| dedicate himself to missionary labours 
dedicating his life and all its energies|amongst the heathen, and having 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 


offered his services to the London Mis- 


sionary Society, he was sent out, in 
1817, to join the Society’s flourishing 
mission in the South Sea Islands. The 
first scene of Mr, Williams’ labours was 
the Island of Raiatea, the largest and 
most central of the Society Islands, 
situated about 100 miles distant from 
Tahiti. After a residence of four years 
—the delicate state of his wife’s health, 
as well as his own, having rendered it 
necessary to seek a temporary change 
of climate, he availed himself of an 
opportunity that offered of visiting New 
South Wales; and desirons of making 
his journey for health subservient at the 
same time to the advancement of the 
great object he had so much at heart, 
he took with him two native Christians 
with a view of stationing them in the 
island of Aitutaki. In this way the 
first mission in the Hervey group was 
commenced. Meanwhile, Mr. Williams 
with his wife and child resumed their 
voyage to New South Wales, where 
their healths rapidly recruited, and after 
a residence of eight months, he returned 
with renewed energy to his delightful 
labours in Polynesia. Having obtained 
some traditionary information of the ex- 
istence of a large and populous island 
called Rarotonga, in the Hervey group, 
it was determined, after consultation 
and prayer, that Mr. Williams, accom- 
panied by Mr. Bourne, should proceed 
in a hired vessel first to Aitutaki— 
whence, taking some native mission- 
aries with them, they should go in 
search of Rarotonga, aud attempt to 
introduce the Gospel into every island 
of the group. After a protracted voy- 
age, and when they were on the point 
of relinquishing the search in despair, they 
discovered the island. They were, how- 
ever, so much discouraged by their first 
reception, that they had resolved to aban- 
don that field of labour—when one of 
the native teachers they had carried 
with them requested to be allowed to 
remain alone. Permission having been 
granted, he continued, having nothing 
with him but the clothes he wore, his 
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mentary books. He soon gathered 
numbers of the sable population around 
him, which became the germ of a 
Christian church, and ina very short 
time so rapid and extensive was the 
progress of light and knowledge, that 
the whole population had renounced 
idolatry, and had erected a place of 
Christian worship, 600 feet in length, 
Mr. Williams afterwards removed to this 
inviting field of labour, and completed 
the good work of conversion which the 
humble teacher had begun. Thus in 
an island which two years before had 
been scarcely known to exist, and the 
inhabitants of which, when discovered, 
exhibited in their tatooed persons all the 
marks of savage life, and were sunk in 
the lowest depths of barbarism and 
superstition, the Gospel was introduced 
and advanced with a rapidity greater 
than in any other even of the South Sea 
Islands. For eleven years he prosecuted 
his unwearied labours amongst the in- 
habitants of this island—and in review- 
ing his course at his departure, he 
could bear this wonderful and most 
gratifying testimony, “* When I found 
them in 1823 they were entirly sava- 
ges; and when [I left them, they had 
not only embraced the Christian pro- 


fession, but I am not aware that there 
| was a house in the island where family 
prayer was not observed every morning 
and evening.” 

This indefatigable missionary, felt an 
ardent desire to introduce the Gospel in 
every island of the Pacific, and having 
obtained the consent of his wife to make 
an attempt with the New Hebrides 
which lay far westward, he sailed thither 
towards the close of 1839, in company 
with Mr. Harris—a gentleman who was 
qualifying to become a missionary to 
the Marquesas. In the island of Tanna, 
they had been most kindly received. 
Mr. Williams being in high spirits, and 
thankful that such a door of entrance 
was opened, had resolved to proceed to 
the neighbouring island of Erromanga. 
On approaching it, they spoke to some 
men in a canoe, and found them a dif-, 


native Testament, and a packet of ele- | ferent race from those at Tanna, “‘speak- 
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ing a different lanouage, their complex- 
ion darker, their stature shorter, wild in 
their appearance, and extremely shy. 
On pulling up in a bay, some of the 
natives ran along the rocks on the shore 
making signs for us to go. We threw 
them some beads—and we asked one 
who seemed a chief to fetch a boat- 
bucket of water, with which in about 
half an hour he returned. This gave 
us confidence, and we waded ashore. 
We all three walked up the beach, Mr. 
Harris first, Mr. Williams next, and Mr. 
Cunningham followed. After they had 
walked about an hundred yards, he 
turned a bush and I lost sight of them. 
I then went on shore, thinking we had 
found favour in the eyes of the people— 
but before I advanced a few yards, the 
boats crew called me to run. I looked 
round and saw Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Cunningham running, the former to- 
wards the boat, the latter straight for 
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the sea, with one native behind him. 
By this time Mr. Williams had got to 
the water, but the beach being strong 
and steep, he stumbled and fell, and the 
native taking advantage of his fall, 
struck him repeated blows with a club, 
other natives running up, pierced seve- 
iral arrows into his body, which, before 
any boats crew could near the shore, 
the natives had dragged away.’ Thus 
perished this enterprising and honoured 
servant of God, who, with the zeal of 
an apostle, laboured to spread the glad 
tidings of salvation, and whose “ Narra- 
tive,” has been beautifully and justly 
termed ‘‘a modern acts of the apostles.” 
He perished by the hands of the very 
people he went to benefit—and his 
death was as cruel as it was sudden. 
But with regard to himself, we may 
say—Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord ; they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them. 


COUNT NICOLAS LOUIS ZINZENDORF, 


Founder of the German religious sect, | formed to their principles and practice 


called the Moravians, was born at Dres- 
den, in May 1700. He was fond of know- 
ledge, and though without any ultimate 
view towards a profession, studied suc- 
cessively at Halle and Utrecht. Heir 
to an ample fortune, he, on arriving at 
majority, purchased the Lordship of 
Bertholsdorf in Lusatia—and no sooner 
had he entered on the possession of that 
property, than he determined to gather 
together a little sect of Christians, 
amongst whom he might live, and who 
would dedicate themselves to devotion 
under his superintendence. A number 
of poor but pious believers, the followers 
of John Huss, accepted his invitation 
by fixing their residence on his estate 
in 1722, and thus originated the cele- 
brated settlement of the United Brethren 
called Herrnhut. The Count himself 
ere long joined them, and the religious 
society gradually increased in numbers, 
whilst it rigidly adhered to the early 
rules which were laid down for the 
regulation of their daily observance in 
devotion. Zinzendorf zealously con- 


—and with such ardour did he espouse 
the interests of this religions society, 
that he resolved by his writings as well 
as his personal exertions, to make its 
advantages extensively known. With 
this view he travelled through Germany, 
and in Denmark, where the reports he re- 
ceived of the extraordinary success of 
the Danish missions, awakened an irre- 
pressible desire to engage his people in 
missionary labours. The numbers at 
Herrnhut having increased to five hun- 
dred, he found no difficulty in inducing 
some of the brethren to respond to his 
wishes in regard to missions amongst 
the heathen—and, accordingly, there 
appeared several volunteers, who, after 
being duly equipped at the expense of 
Zinzendorf, set out for their respective 
destinations—some to Greenland, and 
others to the East Indies. Through 
the devoted zeal of those men of God, 
who braving alike the rigours of climate 
and the privations of solitude, the Mo- 
ravian missions were crowned with a 
degree of success superior to those of 
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almost all other sects—and both amongst 
the inhabitants of the polar regions, and 
the sable natives of the West Indies, 
thousands have through their instru- 
mentality been brought to the know- 
ledge and blessings of the Gospel. 
From Denmark he came to England in 
1737, and both in London and the pro- 
vinees, laboured so assiduously in the 
propagation of his opinions, that he 
succeeded in forming several congrega- 
tions, which still remain. In 1741, he 
undertook a voyage to America, and 
having made a number of converts in 
Pennsylvania, he ordained two of his 
Herrnhutters, Rauch and Buettner, mis- 


sionaries, to labour amongst some of the | 


Indian tribes, whilst himself and daugh- 
ter visited various tribes at a distance. 
At Shekomeco, an Indian settlement 
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east of the Hudson, he founded the first 
congregation of Moravians in North 
America. Leaving his missionaries to 
prosecute their work amongst the Indian 
tribes, he returned to Europe in 1743, 
and finally established himself at Herrn- 
hut, which, under his vigilant and 
paternal guardianship, continued to 
exhibit the beautiful spectacle of a 
society, well entitled by their community 
in religious feeling, as well as by their 
affectionate intercourse, to the denomi- 
nation of United Brethren. Count Zin- 
zendorf their patron, died in 1760—his 
funeral being attended by thirty-two 
preachers and missionaries whom he had 
trained, and several of whom had for 
years laboured in distant parts of the 
world. 


ULRIC ZUINGLI, 


One of the most learned and tolerant of 
the Protestant Reformers, was born on 
1st January, 1484, at Wilderhausen, in 
Switzerland. His father, induced by 
his early indications of superior talent, 
to destine him for the church, sent him 
first to Basil and then to Berne, in the 
celebrated school of which he received 
instructions, principally in Latin. The 
high promise of the young scholar 
having rendered him an object of at- 
tention, the Dominicans—who pos- 
sessed at that time much influence at 
Berne—took advantage of his youth, 
and prevailed on him to reside in their 
convent till he should have reached the 
age of commencing his novitiate. His 
father, much displeased on hearing of 
this indiscretion, removed him from 
Berne, and sent him to the celebrated 
University of Vienna. Two years he 
passed at that seat of learning, devot- 
ing his attention principally to the 
study of philosophy ; and then, after 
a temporary sojourn at his father’s 
house, he repaired again to Basil, 
where his distinguished acquirements 
procured him the mastership of a 
classical academy, although he was 
then only eighteen years of age; and 


he laboured assiduously to promote the 
study of the ancient languages. Al- 
though, however, his public labours 
were devoted to classical teaching, he 
did not neglect the studies preparatory 
to his sacred profession; but, during 
the four years of his residence at Basil, 
had applied himself so industriously to 
theological literature, that in reading 
and knowledge of divinity he far sur- 
passed almost all his contemporaries. 
By popular choice he was made pastor 
of Glaris, and no sooner was he 
established in that situation than, 
with a view of equipping himself more 
fully for the duties of the ministry, he 
resolved to recommence his studies 
of theology, taking a deeper and 
more extensive range of inquiry than 
he was able formerly to do. He 
made himself familiar with the Scrip- 
tures in the original languages — 
read the works of the most eminent 
Fathers, as well as the obscurer authors 
of the middle ages. To these he added - 
every theological book of note which 
modern times had produced ; and this 
comprehensive course of study he pur- 
sued, not from the impulse of literary 
curiosity merely, but with a view to 
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establish his faith on a sure and solid 
foundation. The result of his researches 
was great dissatisfaction with the pre- 
vailing corruptions by which the pure 
and simple character of Christianity was 
disfigured, and not less with the inordi- 
nate powers claimed by the priests—so 
directly at variance, as he perceived, 
with the objects of the gospel ministry. 
These, and many other sentiments of a 
similar kind, he had adopted, and dur- 
ing the ten years of his residence at 
Glaris, he held in private, or expressed 
them only in correspondence with a 
few learned friends. The high repu- 
tation Zuingli had attained, procured 
his appointment to the office of preacher 
in the Cathedral of Zurich; and it 
being considered for the interests of re- 
ligion that he should accept, he was 
installed in that important situation in 
December, 1518. The vast influence 
which he possessed, both by character 
and official station, was now zealously 
exerted to promote greater purity in the 
doctrine and worship of the Church. 
The first decided step he took was the 
publication, in 1722, of a work “On 
the Observance of Lent”—a work by 
which he gave deep offence to the 
Popish party. He then drew up a Sys- 
tem of Doctrine, in thirty-seven pro- 
positions, which appeared to him to 
embrace the leading principles of the 
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Gospel ; and, in an assembly convened 
for discussion, a great majority declared 
in favour of Zuingli. The Senate after- 
wards gave their assent ; and thus, by 
the enlightened and powerful exertions 
of this great and good man, the foun- 
dation was laid for a separation from 
the Church of Rome in Switzerland. 
Zuingli, in fact, performed the same 
service in his native country that Luther 
did in Germany. He was the intimate 
friend and correspondent of that great 
champion of Protestantism in the six- 
teenth century, and their friendly co-ope- 
ration in the advancement of the Refor- 
mation was increased by a general har- 
mony in their doctrinal sentiments. But 
Zuingli afterwards involved himself in 
serious disputes with his reforming breth- 
ren regarding the Lord's Supper, the Di- 
vine Decrees, and the power of the Civil 
Magistrate in matters of religion. 
Zuingli was inclined to give the State an 
absolute control, and that opinion was 
generally adopted in Zurich and Berne; 
but the rest of the Swiss cantons, who 
adhered to the Roman Catholic religion, 
being violently opposed to this supre- 
macy of the magistrate, angry passions 
were excited, recourse was had to 
arms in 1531, and Zuingli, who ac- 
companied the army of the Reformers 
as chaplain, fell in the contest, aged 
forty-seven. 
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ANECDOTES—CYCLOPADIA OF RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES; 
A vast Collection of Facts, Narratives, and Examples, with Copious Index, 
Condensed and Revised from the Work of Rev. K. Aryine. With Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. Dr. CHEEVER. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


ASTRONOMY. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF ASTRONOMY.—Plane Astronomy, (Professor 
BaRLow,) Nautical Astronomy, (Captain Kater.) Physical Astronomy, (Sir J. 
HeERSCHEL,) ligure of the Earth, (Professor Arry,) Tidesand Waves, (Professor 
Airy.) With 21 Plates, 4to, 21s. half russia. 


BALFOUR.—A MANUAL OF BOTANY; 


An Introduction to the Study of the Structure, Physiology, and Classification of 
Plants. By Joun H. Barour, F.R.S.E., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Edinburgh. Numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


BOOK OF NATURE: 


THE BOOK OF NATURE; a COMPREHENSIVE INTRODUCTION to the Na- 
TURAL and PuysicaL Sciences. From the German of Professor SCHOEDLER, 
with numerous Additions, by HENRY Mepiock, F.C.S., Senior Assistant in the 
Royal College of Chemistry, Assistant Secretary of the Chemical Society. With 
Copious Index, and illustrated by above 500 Engravings, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Inst Diviston—Comprehending PHysics, ASTRONOMY, and CHEMISTRY. 

With above Two Hundred Engravings, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 

SEconp Drv1s1on—Comprehending MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, Botany, Puysi- 
OLOGY, and ZooLocy. With above 300 Engravings, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BOOK OF TRADES ; 

Or, Circle of the Useful Arts. Dlustrated by Engravings and Woodcuts, Tenth 
Edition, 16mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


BUNYAN.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ; 


New and beautiful Edition, With numerous Engravings by Harvey, Martin, and 
Corbould, post 8vo, 8s. extra binding. 


CAMPBELL.—BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY. 


Lives of the British Admirals and Naval History of Great Britain from the Days 
of Cesar to the Present Time. New Edition, with numerous engravings, foolscap 
8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, or 4s. extra gilt. 
CHILD (MRS.)—BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WIVES. 
By the Author of the Mother’s Book. Lloolscap 8vo, 4s. cloth, richly gilt. 
CHRONOLOGY. 


TABLES OF UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGY, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time; so arranged as to show the Contemporaneous Events in all 
Countries at one View, with an extensive Alphabetical and Classified Index. 
One large Volume, crown 8vo, closely printed. Nearly ready. 


COLERIDGEH.—A TREATISE ON METHOD. 


Introductory Dissertation to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana on the Science of | 
Method, with a Synopsis. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Crown 8yo, 2s. cloth. 


COX.—BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, OR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. FLA. Cox, D.D. LL.D. With Maps and nearly 
200 Tllustraticas, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. FS : 


COX.—PALESTINE. 


THE GEOGRAPHY AND Natural History or Patestine. By F. A. Cox, D.D., | 
LL Numerous Engravings, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


COX.—SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
From the Antediluvian Period to the Time of the Prophet Malachi. Edited by 
Rey. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. me 

COX.—THE ISRAELITES. re 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ISRAELITES in relation to their Religion, Civil i 
Polity, and Occupations. By F, A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. Numerous Engravings, | 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. | 
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*| CRUDEN.—A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures. Condensed and Revised from the larger Work of Cruden. 
By the Rey. Professor Eapre, D.D., LL.D. Thirteenth edition, 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


| DAVY.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. Davy, 
Bart, P.R.S., &c. New edition, thoroughly Revised,by JoHN Suier, A.M., LL.D., 
Agricultural Chemist to the Colony of British Guiana. Engravings, 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
| DORSEY.—SPELLING BY DICTATION; 
A Series of Progressive Exercises in English Ortho, raphy, Illustrated by 1500 
Quotations. By Rev. A. J. D. D’ORsEY, High Soksok. Glasgow. Fourth edition, 
1smo, Is. cloth. 
EADIE.—A BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA ; 
Or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred 
Annals and Diography, Theology, and Biblical Literature. By the Rev. Professor 
Haptisz, D.D., LL.D. With Maps and numerous Pictorial Llustrations, third 
edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
EADIE.—A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
For the Use of Young Persons. By the Rev. Professor Eaptz, D.D., LL.D. 
With 120 Illustrations, second edition, 18mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
HADIE.—EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY; 
Comprising the History of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Media, Phrygia, and Pheenicia. 
By Rey. Prof. Eapin, D.D., LL.D. Numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s. cloth. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.—FIRST DIVISION. 
RISE AND EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Right 
Rey. SamurEL Hinps, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, to which is added a Dissertation 
on Miracles, by Rev. J. H. Newman, D.D. Crown 8yo, 6s. cloth. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY.—Mag- 
netism, Electro-Magnetism, Electricity, Galvanism, Heat, Chemistry, Meteor- 
ology, By Professor Bartow, Rev. F. Lunn, Dr. P. M. Roget, and G. Harvey, 
_ Esq. With 39 Plates, 4to, £1 11s. 6d. half russia. 
-FERGUSON.—HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION OF THE RO- 
\ MAN REPUBLIC. By Apam Ferguson, LL.D. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
| FINE ARTS- 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE FINE ARTS.—Architecture, Sculpture, 
-Painting, Heraldry, Numismatics, Poetry, Music, and Engraving. By NarRigen, 
WESTMACOTT, Pinas JAMES, GREEN, HuGHts, GWILt, and Linpsay. With 55 
Engravings, 4to, £1 Ls. 6d. half russia. 
| GRAHAM—COMPOSITOR’S GUIDE. 
THE COMPOSITOR’S TEXT BOOK; or, Instructions in the Art of Printing. 
With Essay on Punctuation. By JoHN GRAHAM. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


| GREECE.—HISTORY OF. 

HISTORY OF GREECE from the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
fl Peloponnesian War. By_E. Pocockr, Esq., Rev. J. B. OrrLey, M.A., Sir 
bs Tuomas N. Tatrourp, D.C.L., and the late J. T. Rurr, Esq. With One 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. Crown Svo, 9s. cloth. 
| GREECE AND MACEDONIA—HISTORY OF. 
| History of Greece from the Age of Xenophon to the absorption of Greece in the 

Roman Empire, including the Age of Alexander the Great. By WiLtiam Ror 
| ‘ Lyatt, D-D., Rev. J . Mountain, D.D., Rev. G. C. Rrenovarp, B.D., 
and others. illustrated by numerous Wood Engravyings. Crown 8vo, 8s. cloth. 
~GILMER.—INTEREST TABLES. 

Tables for the Calculation of Interest on any Sum for any Number of Days at all 
| Rates, from $ to 6 per Cent. By Roprrt Gitmer. Third Edition, Corrected 
A and Enlarged, royal 1Smo, 5s. bound. F 
/GREEK LITERATURE.—TALFOURD, &c. . 
<A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Sir T. N. Tatrourp, Right 
! Rey. Dr. Bromrretp, E. Pocockr, Esq., Rev. H. THomrson, M.A., and other 
7 _ Contributors. With Chronological Tables and Index. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
GRIFFIN.—THE SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY; —__ 

ra A Collection of Treatises relating tothe Experimental Sciences, Edited by JoHN 
_ Joseru Grirrin, F.C.8.. With Engravings, 8vo, 12s. cloth. 
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4 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, NEW AND REVISED 


EDITION. The Second Edition of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana will be 
handsomely printed ina Series of Cabinet Volumes, in Long Primer type, in 
crown 8vo. The work will be thoroughly revised, man x new Treatises added, the 
Articles all provided with comprehensive Indexes, or Analytical Tables_of Con- 
tents, and abundantly illustrated by Maps, Wood-cuts, and Engrayings. It will be 
published i in Volumes, each containing a Complete Treatise. 


Vol. OSCE eTIO no (S. T.) pee hae pee ON THE SCIENCE OF 
HOD, revised. With a Syno 
2, STODDART'S (SIR JOHN) UNI ERSAL GRAMMAR, or the Pure 
Science of Language, competely Re-written, 5s. 
eM ge bag (ARCHBISHOP) LOGIC. With a New Synopsis and 


1—wiatihis CARD EMEHUE) RHETORIC. With a New Synopsis 
and Index, 3s. 
5.—HINDS’S (Bisnop) HISTORY (¢ OF EARLY CHRISTIANTY. Revised, 
to which isadded, NEWMAN’S DISSERTATION ON y miming 6s. 
6.—SENIOR’S (NASSAU W.) POLITICAL ECONOMY, 4 
oT ALIS (ARCHDEACON) HISTORY OF THE JEWS. From the 
Timeof Alexander the Great to the Destruction of Jerusalem, revised, 2s. 6d. 
8—SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. From the Antediluvian 
Period to se Time of a6 Prophet Malachi. Edited and partly written by 
the Rey. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D., revised, 6s. 
9.—HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Sir THomas N. Tat- 
FOURD, Right Rev. Dr. BLoOMFIELD ra of London, &e. Revised, 7s. 6d. 
10.—MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor 
URICE. Part First, the Ancient Systems of Philosophy, re-written, 5s. 
1s _INTRODUCTION TO UNIVERS L HISTORY. By Sir JOHN 
Stoppart, LL.D., re-written, 5s. 
12.—ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By WitiramM Ramsay, M.A., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Numerous Engravings, &s. 6d. 
13. cae s es By Joun Hurron Barour, F.R.S.E., Professor of Medicine 
‘A the Sethe of Edinburgh. N umerous Engravings, 12s.6d. 
14. _pieeTRo. METAL Containing an Acconnt of the most Im- 
io Methods of depositing Copper, Silver, Gold, and other metals, 
ith numerous Dlustrations. By JAMES NAPIER, F.C.S. 3s. 6d. 
15.—HISTORY OF GREECE from the Earliest Periods to the Close of 
the Peloponnesian War. _ By Sir THomas N. Tatrourp, D.C.L., Rev. 
J. B. Orriey, A.M., E. Pococks, Esq., and other Contributors. With 
One Hundred and F itty Tllustrations, 9s. 
16.—PHOTOGRAPHY, embracing Daguerreotype, Golotypes &e. By RoBERT 
Hunt, Professor *of Mechanical Science in the Museum of. Practical 
Geology, London. 54 Wood-Engravings, 5s. 
17—VETERINARY ART, by W.C. SroonER. Fifty-one Engravings 
18.—EARLY ORIENTAL "HISTORY, comprising the History of pt As- 
syria, Persia, Media, Phrygia, and Phenicia, by Rev. Professor EADIE, 
-D., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, 8s. 
19.—HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By the Rev. THomaAs 
ARNOLD, D.D., Sir Tuomas N. Tatrourp, D.C.L., re Rev. Professor 
JEREMIE, and others. With numerous Illustrations, 8s. 6 
20. —BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES AND GEOGRAP By Rov. F. A. Cox, 
D.D., L With Maps and numerous Hinseauon: 7s. 6d. 
21. —METALLURGY. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CHEMISTRY OF THE 
METALS; containing an Account of Assaying, Mining, Smelting, &e., by | 
JoHN ARTHUR PuHILties, F.C.S., with near v 200 engravings, 12s. 6d. = 
22.—HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE SECOND AND | 
THIRD CENTURIES; including a Biographical and Critical Account | 
of the Ecclesiastical Writers and Heretics of that Period. By James | 
AMIRAUX JEREMIE, D.D., Re egius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 4s. > | 
23,—HISTORY OF GREECE AN MACEDONIA, from hs. 4 e,of Xen- 
ophon to the Absorption of pete in the Roman Empire. r. LYALL, 4 
Dean of Canterbury, He G. C. Renovarp, B BD & te is ae oo) Weathe 
numerous Illustrations, 8s. ' 
24, ean OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By Rev. THomas ARNOLD, © | 
D.D., Rev. Henry THomson, M.A., Rev. Dr. Newman, Rey. J. B. 
OrtLey, M.A., and Rev. J. M. NEALE, Warden of Sackville Coll, 10s. 6d. 
25.—HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By the Rey. THomas ABROLD: : 
D.D., of Rugby, &e. With numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. b 


26.— HISTORY. OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF. THE ROMAN | 
WER. By Bishop RusskEx, &c., with numerous illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
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’ # 
» | ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, OR UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY OF KNOWLEDGE. Quarto Library Edition. 

Complete Sets of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, (published at £61 19s. in parts,) 
bound in 30 Volumes, 4to, half-bound Russia extra, in best London binding, £25 
he Large a Edition, with Proof Impressions of the Plates, (Published at 
£106 4s., in Parts,) in 30 Volumes royal 4to, half-bound Russia, £30. 


GRIFFIN.—CHEMICAL RECREATIONS ; 


A Popular Compendium of Experimental Chemistry for the Use of Beginners 
By Joun J. GrirFin, F.C.S. Ninth edition, with 500 Ilustra., 18mo, 7s.6d. bound 


GRIFFIN’S JUVENILE LIBRARY, Beavrirutry In.ustratep. 
JANE SEATON, or the Cornelian Cross, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE, the Scottish Hero, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth 
LADY SANDFORD’S STORIES from the History of Rome, 18mo, 1s. 6d. cloth 
SCRIPTURE SCENES, or Views of the Lands of the Bible, 18mo, ls. 6d. cloth 
STORIES OF THE SEA, or Narratives of Battle and Peril, 18mo, ls. 6d. cloth 
BOOK OF WONDERS, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

GRIFFIN.—SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated cxtetoane of Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus of every descrip- 
tion, Cabinets of Minerals, Rocks, &e. With 1200 Engravings, 8vo, 2s. sewed. 


GRIFFIN.—SYSTEM OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY; 
With its Application to Mineralogy. By JounJ. GRiFFIN, F.C.S. 8vo, 12s. cloth 
HALE.—HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 


From the Time of Alexander the Great to the Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
By Archdeacon Hate, Master of the Charter House. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
HERSCHEL.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
METROPOLITANA: viz. Physical Astronomy, Light, and Sound, One 
Volume, 4to, cloth, 2Is. 
HINDS.—HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
THE RISE AND EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Right 
Rev. Dr. Hixps, Bishop of Norwich. New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
HOOPER.—A MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
Eighth Edition, Enlarged. By Kiern Grant, M.D. 8vo, 30s. cloth. 
HUNT.—PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A Treatise“on the application of the chemical changes produced by Solar Radia- 
tion to the production of Pictures from Nature—embracing the Daguerreotype, 
Calotype, and all the published Photographie processes. By Robert Hunt, 
Esq., Pr itemer of Mechanical Science in the Museum of Practical Geology. 
Second edition, enlarged. With numerous Engravings, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
JAMIESON.-RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 
POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF MODERN RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. Ropert Jamieson, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
JEREMIE.—CHURCH HISTORY. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE SECOND AND 
THIRD CENTURIHS; including a Biographical and Critical Account of the 
Ecclesiastical Writers and Heretics of that Period. By JAMES AMIRAUX. 
JeREmMI£, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth. 
JEWS—HISTORY OF. ; 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANNALS OF THE HEBREW NATION, from the Earliest Period to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. By the Venerable ARcHDEACON Hate 
Rey. Dr. Cox, Dr. Mason Goon, and others. With Landscape Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, antique cloth binding, §s. 
KERR.—MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR; 
A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Sugar Cane and the Manufacture of 
Sugar. By Tuomas Kerr, of Barbadoes. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


KINGSLEY.—NATIONAL SERMONS. 


By the Rey. Caartes Kinastey, Canon of Middleham, and Rector of Eversley, 
author of Yeast, Alton Locke, &e. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

LITERARY STUDIES. ; 
Tue ImportTance or LiteRATURE TO MEN ENGAGED IN Business. A Series of 
Addresses by the Duke of Argyll—Ear] of Pee srehbishop. Whately—Sir 
Dayid Brewster—Sir John Herschel—Sir Archibald Alison—Lord Mahon—Charles 
Knight—Hon. B. D’Israeli, M.P.—Sir T. N. Talfourd, &c. feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


6 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS: 


MANUFACTURES. AND MACHINERY. 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MA- 
CHINERY. By Professor Bartow. With an Introductory Dissertation, by 
Professor BABBAGE. New edition, illustrated by 87 Pages of Engravings by 
Lowry, 4to, 42s. half russia, or emblematical cloth binding. 


MATHEMATICS. — 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF PURE MATHEMATICS, comprehending a 
complete Course of Mathematical Science. By Professors Airy, Bartow, Dr 
Morean, Hatt, Hamitton, Levy, Mose.ey, Dr. LarpNner, ¥.R.S., and Rev, 
Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely. With 17 Engravings, £1 Ls. 6d. half russia. 


MARRIAGE OFFERING; 
A Compilation of Prose and Poetry. Foolscap 8yo, 4s. cloth, richly gilt. 


MAURICE.—MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY : 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, comprising the Hebrew, Egyptian, Hindoo, 
Chinese, Persian, Grecian, Roman and Alexandrian Systems of Philoso hy. By 
Rey. F. D. Maurice, Chaplain to Lincoln’s Inn, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, King’s College London. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
MODERN PHILOSOPH Y, comprising the Philosophy of the First Six Centu- 
ries, the Middle Ages, and the Modern Systems. Crown 8vo. In the Press. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF MECHANICAL PHILOSOPH Y.—Mechanics, 
Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, Sound, Optics, Light, illustrated by 78 Plates. By 
Professor BARLow and Sir JOHN HERSCHEL. 4to, 42s. half russia, 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES.—Anatomy, b 
J. F. Sourn, Peas F.L.S., and F. Le Gros _Criark, Esq.; Sait, by W. 
Bowman, Esq., F.R.S.; Materia Medica, by G. JoHnson, Esq., M.D.; Element- 
ary Principles of Medicine, by R. Wintrams, Esq., M.D.; Veterinary Art, by W. 
C. Spoonsr, Esq., with 18 Engravings, 21s. half russia. 

MENTAL SCIENCE. 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY S. T. CoLe- 
RIDGE, Sir J. Stoppart, LL.D., Archbishop WHATELY, R. EBB, Esq., A. 
Potson, Esq., Professors MAURICE, GRAVES, and CoRRIB, and the Key. Dr. Wonk. 
4to, 21s. half russia. 


MENTAL SCIENCE. 
SamMUEL TayLor CoLERIDGE ON METHOD ; ArcusisnHor WiATELY’s TREA- 
TISES ON LOGIC and RHETORIC, In One Volume, forming a Section of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, crown 8yo, 5s. cloth. 
MITCHISON.—HAND-BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
A HAND-BOOK OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND, containing the best 
Songs of Burns, &e. Set to Music. With Notes, and Life of Wilson, By W1iLLIAM 
Mircuison. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


MORRISON.—BOOK-KEEPING ; 


A Complete System of Practical Book-keeping by Single Entry, Double Entry, 
and a New Method. By C. Morrison, Accountant, Glasgow. Eighth edition, 


8vo., 8s. half-bound. 
NAPIER.—DYEING. ay 
A MAnvat or Dyeina, Practical and Theoretical, by James Naviur, F.C.S. | 
With Engravings and Samples of Dyed Cloth. Post 8yo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
NAPIER.—ELECTRO-METALLURGY ; : 
Containing an Account of the most Improved Methods of depositing Copper, 
Silver, Gold, and other metals, with numerous Illustrations. By JAMES NAPIER, 
1 Second edition, revised and enlarged Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


. .C.8. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY.—Botany, Zoology, 


Physiology, Crystallography, Mineralogy, and ELS KE With 131 quarto Plates. |, 
Sq. 


By THomas Epwanrps, Esq., F'.L.S.; GEORGE Don, ,7.L.S.; J. H. Brookn, 
Ksq.;J.F.Sourn, Esq.; and Profs. PHILLIPSand DAUBENY. 4to, 52s. 6d. bf. russia. 


PHILLIPS.—METALLURGY; . 


A Manuat or MEraLLurey: being an Account of Assaying, Mining, Smelting, 


&e., by J. A. PHittips, F.C.S., late Professor of Metallurgy at the College for | 


Civil Engineers, With nearly 200 engravings. Crown 8vo, I2s. 6d. cloth. — 
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PHILLIPS.—GOLD MINING; ae 
A POPULAR TREATISE on GOLD-MINING, and the ASSAYING and 
VALUATION of NATIVE GOLD, with an ‘Acoowpt of the Processes of Gold- 
Washing, Amalgamation, Cupellation, Parting, Fusion of Gold into Ingots, &e. 
By J. A. Puiutiirs, F.C.S., late Professor of Metallurgy at the College for 
Civil Engineers. Numerous Illustrations, foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
POCOCKE.—INDIA IN GREECE, 
Or, TRUTH IN MYTHOLOGY, containing an Account of the Sources of the 
Hellenic Race, the Colonisation of Egypt and Palestine from India, the Wars of 
the Grand Lama, and the Bud’histic Propaganda in Greece. By E. Pococknr, Esq. 
Ijlustrated by Maps ot India and Greece, post 8vo, 12s. cloth. 
POLSON.—PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NATIONS, 
With Practical Notes on the Law of Blockade, and on Contraband in War. By 
ARCHER Poxson, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. To which is added DIPLOMACY. By 
THomas HaRTWELL Horne, B.D. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
POPE.—POETICAL WORKS. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS and TRANSLATIONS of ALEXAN- 
DER POPE. Portrait and Vignette. New Edition, 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
POPULAR LIBRARY; 


A Miscellany of Amusement and Instruction, illustrated by numerous Engray- 
ings. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

POTTER.—GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES: 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE. By Joun Porter, D.D., late Archbisho 
of Canterbury. New edition, edited by Dr. Boyp, High School, Edinburgh, with 
numerous Ijlustrations. 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


RAMSAY.—ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: 


A Manuat oF Roman ANTIQUITIES. By WiLLIAM Ramsay, M.A., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow, with Map, numerous Engravings, and 
very copious Index. Second edition, crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. cloth. 


RAMSAY.—THE GEOLOGY OF THE ISLAND OF ARRAN, 


From Original Survey. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of (reology 
in the Museum of Economic Geology, London, Engrayings, 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


REEHORST.—POLYGLOTT COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY, 
In Ten Languages. English, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian. With Table of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. 

. TER REEHORST, Oblong 8vo, 3s. cloth. 


By K. P 
REEHORST.—POLYGLOTT MARINE DICTIONARY, 


In Ten Languages. English, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian. Comprehending upwards of 5000 Technical 
Terms. By K. P. Ter REEHOoRST. Oblong 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. ; 
A CYCLOPADIA OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. An Authentic 
Account of the various Religions prevailing throughout the World, written by 
Members of the respective Bodies. Crown 8vo, ds. cloth. 

ROME—HISTORY OF. 

HISTORY OF ROME, from the Foundation of the City of Rome to the Extine- 
tion of the Western Hmpire. By the Rev. THoMas ARNOLD, D.D., the Rey. J. 
A. Jeremiz, D.D., Str THomas Noon Tatrourp, D.C.L., and others. Ilus- 
trated by numerous Engrayings. To be completed in Three Volumes. 
1. Tue Roman Repus.ic. 150 Engravyings, 8s. 6d. cloth. 
2. THE RoMAN Empire, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
3. Tur DECLINE AND FALL OF THE RomAyn Power, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

ROMAN ‘LITERATURE.—ARNOLD, THOMPSON, &c. 

A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE, By the late Dr. ARNotD, Rev. 
Henry Tuomrson, M.A., Rev. J. H. Newman, D.D., the Rey. J. M. NEALE, 
and other Contributors. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. ‘ 


SACRED LYRE; . e 
Comprising Poems Devotional, Moral, and Preceptive, including many Original 
Pieces. Fifth edition, medium 32mo, Is. 6d. cloth, gilt. 

SENIOR.—POLITICAL ECONOMY; ; 

The Science which Treats of the Nature, Production, and Distribution of Wealth, 
forming part of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. By Nassau W. Senior, late 
Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth. 


8 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


SCHOEDLER AND MEDLOCK’S SCIENTIFIC TREATISES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
ASTRONOMY... With 51 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 
BOTANY. With 121 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 
CHEMISTRY. With 50 Engravings. 2s. : 
MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY. With 128 Engravings. 2s. 6d. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With 112 Engravings. 2s. 
ZOOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY. With 84 Engravings. 2s. 
SHIER—MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


Directions for Testing Cane Juice, with Practical Instructions for conducting the 
process of Clarification. By JoHn Suier, LL.D., Agricultural Chemist to the 
Colony of British Guiana. ‘Twenty-seven Cuts, crown 8vo, 3s. cloth. 


SMYTH.—WORTHIES OF ENGLAND; 


Or, Memoirs of Eminent Men, whose actions have shed a lustre on the History of 
their Country. By GreorGce Louis SmytuH. Portraits, medium 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


SPOONER.—VETERINARY ART. 


A Practical Treatise on the Diseases ofthe Horse. By W.C. Spooner, Esq. With 
50.Kngravings, forming part of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, crown 8vo, 3s. cloth. 


STODDART.—INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY; 


Two Dissertations—Fi1rst: On the Uses of History asa Study. SEconp: On the 
Separation of the Early Facts of History from Fable. By Sir JOHN StroppaRt, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. - 


STODDART.—UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 


Or, the Pure Science of Language. By Sir Jonn Stoppart, LL.D. Second 
edition, crown 8yo, 5s. cloth. 


STODDART.—GLOSSOLOGY, 


Or, the Historical Relations of Languages. By Sir Jonny Sropparr, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Nearly ready. . 


TODD.—COMPLETE WORKS; 
Comprising the Sabbath School Teacher, Student’s Manual, &ce. 8yo, 7s. cloth. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern, from the Earliest Periods of Mankind to the Peace of 1818. 
By upwards of Forty Contributors, comprising the most Eminent Men of the day. 
Nlustrated- by Maps, 5 vols, 4to, £5. 5s. half russia. 

USEFUL ARTS. 


° THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE USEFUL ARTS.—Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Commerce, Political Economy, ee ag Fortification, and Naval 
Architecture. By Grorer Don, Esq., F.L.S., JoserpuH Low, Esq., Nassau 
WILLIAM Senior, Esq., &e., with 19 plates, 4to, 21s. half russia. 

VON KOBELL.—MINERALOGY: 


Instructions for the Discrimination of Minerals by Simple Chemical Experiments. 
By Franz Von Kose .t, Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Munich. 
Translated by R. C. Campbell, 8vo, 2s. sewed. 

WHATELY.—LOGIC. 


Original Edition, complete, forming part of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
With Synopsis and Index. Crown anon 3s. cloth. ets f ae 


WHATELY.—RHETORIC. 


Original Edition, complete, forming part of the Encyclopzdia Metropolitana. 
With Synopsis and Index. Crown 8vyo, 3s. 6d. cloth. jie oP 


WHITE.—THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, with Observations on various 
arts of Nature, and the Naturalist’s Calendar. By Rev. GILBERT WuiTE, A.M. 
ew edition, greatly enlarged by Captain THomAs Brown, F.L.S., &c. With 
coloured Illustrations, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., or richly gilt, 4s. 


ZOOLOGY—ILLUSTRATIONS OF. 


A Series of Ninety Engravings, comprehending about a Thousand Figures of Qua- 
hee Birds, ish, Reptiles, Mollusca, Insects, Crustacea, Polyps a. ct ek 
by J. W. Lowry and Thomas Landseer, after Sowerby, Charles Landseer, and 
others. The Descriptions, selected from articles contributed to the Eneyclopedia 
Metropolitana, by Joun Fuinr Sourn, Esq., F.L.S., J. E. Gray, Esq., F LS., 
J. F. SterHEns, Esq., F.L.S,, F.Z.S., and others. Imperial 4to, 31s. 6d. cloth, 
gilt edges, or 42s, half-morocco, gilt edges. ’ 
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